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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THE English translation of the Hudid al-‘dlam and its stupendous 
commentary undoubtedly form the magnum opus of the late 
Professor V. F. Minorsky’s scholarly career. As he himself explains 
in his Introductory Note to the second series of Addenda, he spent 
some six or seven years of his life on it. The preparation of the 
final manuscript for publication involved both the author himself 
and his devoted wife and amanuensis, Mrs. Tatiana Minorsky, in a 
vast amount of work, often repetitious, but at all times demanding a 
high standard of accuracy. 

Over the ensuing years, Minorsky was for long periods busy with 
other questions of the historical geography of the Orient, above all, 
with the historical geography of the Iranian world and the Turkish 
lands of Central Asia. Accordingly, from his pen there came such 
works as his studies on the sections of Sharaf az-Zaman Tahir 
Marvazi’s Jaba’i' al-hayawan relating to China, India and the 
Turks (London 1942); on Abi Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil’s Second 
Risala (Cairo 1955); and on the parts of the lost Ta’rikh al-Bab 
preserved in Miinejjim Bashi’s Jami" ad-duwal (London 1953, 
Cambridge 1958). In all of these works, his procedure was the 
same: a carefully-edited text, an English translation, and then an 
extensive historical and topographical commentary. 

His interest in the Hudiid al-‘alam did not, meanwhile, abate at 
all. His other studies frequently illuminated some of the many 
problems which had had to be left unresolved—usually from sheer 
lack of historical sources or from inadequate modern exploration 
of the terrain involved—in the commentary completed in 1937. 
By 1955 a substantial number of additions and corrections to the 
commentary could be gathered together and were published, in 
company with some valuable observations on the linguistic style 
and vocabulary of the original Persian text, in the article ‘“Addenda 
to the Hudid al-‘Alam’”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, xvii/2 (1955), pp. 250-70. Over the next decade or 
so, Minorsky accumulated further corrections. In particular, the 
travels through central Afghanistan of the French scholar, the late 
André Maricq, increased our topographical knowledge of the very 
obscure and isolated mediaeval region of Ghir. As is well known, 
Maricq’s crowning discovery was that in 1957 of the minaret of 
Jam, which may possibly mark the site of Firiizkih, the capital 
during the later 12th and early 13th centuries of the powerful 
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Ghirid Sultans.!_ Anything which contributes to our knowledge of 
the region of mountain massifs and valleys in central and northern 
Afghanistan has a particular value in that it throws light. on the 
homeland of the Hudid al-‘alam’s author, who came from Gizgan, 
the principality lying immediately to the north of Ghir and the 
Heri-Riid valley. The description of Gizgan and its dependencies 
is, indeed, the one section of the book which must depend on 
personal observation and experience, for apart from this, the author 
was essentially an armchair geographer, and not a traveller who 
personally visited the lands which he described. Maricq’s experi- 
ences now led Minorsky to modify certain of his earlier comments 
on the topography of central Afghanistan. Hence the new series of 
addenda presented here in this second edition of the Hudid al-‘alam 
offer a substantially improved version of the section on Gizgan. 
Unfortunately, Professor Minorsky died, almost a nonagenarian, 
‘on 25th March 1966, before he could put the new series of addenda 
in order for publication. It had already been decided, however, that 
a new edition of the Hudid al-‘dlam itself should be envisaged, for 
the original printing was almost exhausted. The Trustees of the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series now invited me to take up the work. 
The actual material conveyed to me from Professor Minorsky’s 
Nachlass was in asomewhat confused state. It comprised typewritten 
sheets, some in English and some in Russian, together with many 
manuscript additions, again written in both English and Russian. 
It would have been almost impossible for me to arrange these 
coherently if it had not been for Mrs. Minorsky, who of course 
knew, as no-one else could know, her husband’s handwriting and 
ways of working. She was able to reduce all the papers to an 
ordered, typewritten form. Even with this invaluable help, 
difficulties remained. The notes obviously contained much over- 
lapping and repetitious matter. Often there were two somewhat 
differing versions of the same correction. I have had accordingly 
judiciously to edit these notes, combining them where necessary 
and pruning superfluous matter. As well as these addenda and 
corrigenda, the core of which are the improved translation of the 
section on Gizgan (§ 23, 46-66) and the dependent commentary, 
Professor Minorsky left a series of comments on the textual 
improvements made by Dr. Manichihr Sotideh in his edition of 


1 For a critical re-assessment of the Leshnik, ‘‘Ghor, Firuzkoh and the 
evidence adduced by Maricq in favour Minar-i-Jam’, Central Asiatic Journal, 
of the identification of Jam with the site —xii/1 (1968), pp. 36-49. 
of Firazkah, see now Lorenz S. 
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the Persian text of the Hudid al-‘dlam published at Tehran in 
1340/1962 (Tehran University Publications No. 727); these also 
have been included in the present edition. Professor J. A. Boyle 
communicated to me four corrections of his own, and these have 
been marked by his initials. Finally, I have myself drawn a new 
sketch-map of Giizgin and Ghiir, to replace the Map viii of the 
original edition (p. 329); a certain amount of the information given 
in the original map has now been corrected, and other information 
added. 

In may be of interest for English readers to learn that a Russian 
translation of the Hudid al-‘adlam commentary has been prepared by 
Mrs. Minorsky, and this will be utilized in a new Russian version of 
the whole work, to be edited by the Soviet scholar Dr. Y. E. 
Borshchevsky. This will not only include the 1955 addenda and the 
present ones, but will also contain a Russian translation of the 
article which Minorsky contributed to the Festschrift for his friend 
S. H. Tagizadeh, A locust’s leg (London 1962), pp. 189~96, sc. the 
article “Ibn Farighiin and the Hudiid al-‘Alam’’, in which he 
suggested that the author of the still-unpublished encyclopaedia of 
the sciences, the fawami' al-‘uliim, might well be a scion of the 
Farighinids of Gizgan, patrons of the author of the Hudud 
al-‘Glam. 

The re-issue after the author’s death of this edition of the 
Hudid al-‘dlam will be eloquent witness to the enduring value of 
much of Professor Minorsky’s work; there only now remains for 
me to thank firstly the Gibb Memorial Trust for ensuring that the 
book will remain available for future schoiars and secondly the 
School of Oriental and African Studies for agreeing to the reprinting 
of the 1955 Addenda. 

C. E. BOSWORTH 
University of Manchester 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE SECOND 
SERIES OF ADDENDA 


THE romantic story of the unique manuscript of the Hudid al-‘dlam 
was told by me in the Preface to the English translation of it, below, 
pp. xli-liv. For several months in 1922 this manuscript was on my 
desk in Paris, but was repatriated to Leningrad in time for Professor 
V. V. Barthold to write the important Introduction to the facsimile 
of the text published by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
This edition appeared in Leningrad in 1930 just after Barthold’s 
death (18th August 1930). I began to work on the translation of the 
Hudid in 1931 and seven years later the book was published in the 
Gibb Memorial Series (London 1937). It was impossible to expect 
that my interpretation of the 61 chapters, divided in my translation 
and commentary into 1,007 paragraphs (some of them containing 
several items), should have been the last word. New studies and 
newly-accessible texts were bound to suggest a number of improve- 
ments in my work. Even the publication of the text by Sayyid 
Jalal ad-Din Tehrani as an appendix to his Calendar for 1334/1935 
reached me too late, and the recent edition of the text by 
Dr. Manichihr Sotideh (Tehran 1340/1962) has shown how many 
readings of his predecessor were approximate. Thus in the period 
1931-7 I was reduced to my own decipherment of the text compiled 
in 372/982 and transcribed almost three centuries later in 656 //1258, 
when the Mongols were overrunning Iran and besieging Baghdad. 
The text was written by an able scribe whose hand, however, 
possessed individual peculiarities of seven centuries ago, to say 
nothing of the complications he met with in reproducing the 
toponomy, often grown obsolete by the 13th century, of remote 
regions. 

As time went on, I collected a number of improvements, which 
were published in ‘“‘Addenda to the Hudid al-‘Alam”, BSOAS, 
xvii/2 (1955), pp. 250-70. [These are reproduced in the present 
edition, below, pp. lv—Ixxxii]. 

In his new edition of the Persian text, Dr. Sotudeh took full 
advantage of my commentaries and explanations of 1937, and his 
eagle eye permitted him to discern 38 better readings, of which he 
published a preliminary list in Farhang-i Iran-zamin, vii/1-3 
(1338/1959), pp. 334-46. I accept most of them and wish to add 
them to the results of my own post-1955 research. There is, 
unfortunately, no hope of publishing a new edition of my English 
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translation which would incorporate all the improvements in the 
body of the text. Readers will still have to use the 1937 edition as a 
basis, but I now wish to add to my first set of Addenda the present 
similar list combining textual improvements with my observations 
and research carried out since 1955. 


COMMENTS ON THE TEXTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS SUGGESTED BY DR. MANUCHIHR 
SOTUDEH IN HIS EDITION OF THE PERSIAN 
TEXT (TEHRAN 1340/1962) 


§ 1. Preface. Instead of khwish-numd, read: khwish-ra, i.e. not 
“‘manifesting himself through different sciences” but “guiding his 
slaves to different sciences’? (M.S. admits the difficulty of the 
reading). 

§ 2. Discourse on the lie (nihddh) of the earth... P. 50, last 
lines, read: “and all the places . . . in which there are (some) 
aquatic animals (janavar andar ti mdavi bashad) are within this ninth 
part of the earth”. There is no doubt about the reading mdvi in the 
text, and the same correction had been suggested to me by my 
late friend Prof. A. Eghbal in 1938. However, I still suspect a 
mistake of the scribe, and clinging to my original interpretation, I 
would restore the text as follows: va janavar andar i [va] *mahi 
darad. 

§ 2, last paragraph (p. 51): instead of mardi, read: mardumi ‘‘the 
people of those regions are more remote from human nature’. 

§ 3, 3 (p. 52). M.S. rightly remarks that in the Hudiid the word 
digar marks the beginning of a paragraph, and digar darya-yi 
buzurg ast ki should not be translated as “‘another great sea is the 
sea...’’ etc., but perhaps as ‘‘moreover, a great sea which...” etc. 
The suggestion is rather pedantic, and a multitude of ‘‘moreovers”’ 
would be too obtrusive in an English translation (in French one 
could more easily say ‘‘et encore, une mer qui...” etc.). 

In the same paragraph, instead of ‘‘Saymara [sic]” read ‘‘Basra’”’. 
For the correct reading, see p. 179. In the text, the name is very 
indistinct, and the reading ‘‘Basra’”’ was already restored in my 1955 
Addenda. 

§ 3, end of 4 (p. 53). Read: ‘‘and from the one shore the other is 
not visible’, which seems to be a misunderstanding, see Mas‘idi, 
Tanbih. 

§ 3, 24 (p. 55). “At times the waters of Lake Zarah grow so much 
that its rivers overflow into (bigudharadh bi) the province of 
Kirman and form a huge lake”. M.S. rightly remarks that va 
bi-darya-yi a'zam shavad should be interpreted as “‘and flow into 
the Greatest Sea’’, i.e. into the Ocean already mentioned under 
§ 3, 4. Practically, this is of course impossible; it reminds one of the 
story concerning the river of Isfahan which is lost in the swamp of 
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Gav-khana but reappears in Kirman and flows out into the Eastern 
(sc. Indian) Ocean, see Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 176. Cf. the criticism 
on this point by Mustaufi, Nuzhat al-qulub, ed. Le Strange, p. 216. 

§ 4, 3. Translated “Chinese merchants go there in great num- 
bers”. M.S. judiciously improves: “Chinese merchants frequent 
(bisyar ravand) it’’. 

§ 5,9 Ba (p. 63). M.S. suggests that instead of dn-gah “then” the 
text should be read as dn-ki ‘‘and the one (7.e. branch) which turns 
north-westwards penetrates into Ghir’’. This is quite possible, and 
this branch (which on p. 199 I identify with the Koh-i Baba) would 
be opposed to the northern ramifications described under § 5, 9 Aa. 
Thus the correction is acceptable, though M.S. in his own edition 
of the text reverts to my reading va dn-gah. 

§ 5, 9 Bb (p. 64). In the enumeration of the branches of the range 
scattered in the present-day Afghanistan, after ‘“‘Bamiyan’’ insert 
“and in some of the marches of Gizganan, and in Bust, Rukhadh, 
Zamindavar and Ghaznin.. .” 

§ 6, 23 (p. 73). M.S. takes exception to my translation of the 
Arabic term batiha as corresponding to the local term darydzha, In 
Persian he interprets “swamp” as bdatlagq (originally from the 
Turkish “‘bog, quagmire’’). In fact, ‘‘swamp”’ is the usual transla- 
tion of the Mesopotamian batiha, see Le Strange, The lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, pp. 26, 42, and means “‘a tract of wet, spongy 
land”’, suggesting fertility. Of course, the indiscriminate use by our 
author of both terms may be wrong. Darydazha is described both in 
the chapter on lakes (§ 3, 25) and in that on rivers (§ 6, 23), and in 
the first case, it certainly looks like the reservoir of the four sources 
of the Zarafshan river from which the latter flowed out as a single 
stream irrigating the regions of Samarqand and Bukhara. It is 
difficult to say now whether it was a real lake or a richly-watered 
tract in which the waters of the Zarafshan were initially collected. 
The conditions of irrigation may have considerably changed the 
aspect of the ground occupied by Daryazha. Whatever the physical 
characteristics of the latter may have been, it should not be identi- 
fied with either of the present-day lakes Iskandar-kul or Qara-kul, 
as I mistakenly did so in my Commentary, p. 211. [See further the 
long Addendum on Daryazha, below pp. xix-xx—C.E.B.] 

§ 10, 1 (p. 86). After “a kingdom . . . of Hindustan’’, insert: “‘Its 
king (padshay) is called Qamariin’”’. See the Commentary. 

§ 10, 37 (p. 90). The ‘‘copper idol’’. In fact, it would be better to 
translate riyin as ‘‘brazen’’. 

§ 11, 1 (p. 92). The nuggets of gold found in Rang-rong are said 
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to be ‘‘in the form of several sheep’s heads joined together” (chand 
sar-t gusfand ba-yak-para), but in this case, chand should be trans- 
lated not as ‘‘several’’ but as ‘‘as big [as a sheep’s head]”’. 

§ 12, end of introduction (p. 94). Instead of the sentence ‘“‘The 
wealthiest (of the Toghuzghuz?) are the Turks” read “‘And they (i.e. 
the Toghuzghuz) are the wealthiest of the Turks’’. 

§ 23, 11 (p. 103). For the mineral products of Tis I read “. . . 
antimony and the like’’ (shibh). Read now “. . . antimony and 
shabah”, In Arabic this mineral is called sabaj, see Birini, al- 
Jawahir, ed. F. Krenkow (Hyderabad 1355/1936), p. 199, Russian 
tr. by Belenitsky (Moscow 1963), pp. 186, 197, and means ‘“‘jet, 
gagate, black amber”’. 

§ 23, 13 (p. 103). Between the boroughs Banabid and Kuri insert 
Tin, and delete the footnote that the name of Nishapir is added 
above the line. 

§ 23, 51 (p. 106). M.S. suggests that Manshan is a district 
adjacent to “‘the gate of Andara’”’ (7.e. lying close to it), but in § 23, 53 
“‘Dar-i Andara’’ is given as the name of the military camp lying 1} 
farsakhs from Jahiidan. Delete the mention of Tamran which by 
accident got into my translation, and see now the new commentary 
of § 23, 49 et seqg., below pp. xxx ff. 

§ 23, 75 (p. 109). In connection with this paragraph, M.S. 
examines the systematic use in our text of the expression kuh-ha 
va shikastagi-hd (cf. § 20, 9; § 24, 1; § 25, 42; § 25, 46; § 32, 24; etc.). 
I should have used a single term to render the expression, whereas I 
translated it now as ‘“‘mountains and hills’’, now as “‘mountains and 
broken country”. In M.S.’s opinion, the meaning 1s ‘“‘mountains 
and valleys (dara). I am nevertheless unconvinced by this 
interpretation. Admittedly, a valley is a ‘“break”’ in the mountains, 
but shikastagi would be unusual for ‘‘dales’’. In § 26, 10 I notice the 
Opposition between mountains and dales expressed by kuh and 
dasht. 

§ 24, 5 (p. 110). It would be better to translate “There are no 
mosquitoes (pasha) in it (sc. in Nih)”’ rather than “flies”. See also 
below, under § 32, 7. 

§ 25, 1 (p. 112). M.S. suggests that instead of the general 
expression ‘‘woollen carpets’, I should have distinguished between 
bisat, farsh and musalla-yi namaz mentioned in the text (perhaps 
“‘woollen carpets, rugs and prayer carpets’’). 

§ 26, 11 (p. 120). Instead of the queried reading gardan, read 
gird-i an. The translation may stand. 

§ 26, 14 (p. 121). As the text stands, ray-1 namad-1 zin (or 
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riy-namad-t zin) seems to refer to some felt cover for a saddle. 
M.S. suggests riy “brass” and namad-1 zin “saddle-cloths’’, in 
which case one would expect an additional waw after ry. 

§ 26, 22 (p. 121). Amongst the products of Khwarzam is *tarf 
(which may have embarassed the copyist, who left the first letter 
without dots). In my original translation, I read it as barf “snow”. 
The Burhdn-i gati‘, ed. M. Mo‘in, i, p. 486, tarf is explained as 
kashk-i stydy (in Turkish, gara qurut), i.e. clotted ewe’s milk. M.S. 
quotes numerous Persian dialects in which the term still survives. 
The restoration *tarf is the more probable as it is followed by 
rukhbin, another solid milk preparation (Burhan, ii, p. 931). Ina 
verse by Siizani quoted by Moi‘in, Joc. cit., the two terms are 
combined. 

§ 27, 7(p. 123). M.S. thinks that panidh should be ‘“‘white sugar”’ 
instead of ‘‘sugar candy”, which is now called nabat. See also § 28, 
introduction. 

§ 27, 14 (p. 123). Read Qandabil, not Qandabil. 

§ 28, 23 (p. 125). Read Bardasir, as in § 28, 21. 

§ 29, 2 (p. 126). Read in the singular, “an iron mine” and ‘“‘a 
silver mine’’. Cf. Istakhri, quoted in my Commentary. 

§ 29, 12 (p. 127). Kazriin: Yaqiit gives this as K4azariin, at present 
Kazeriin. 

§ 29, 32 (p. 128). Read Madharan, but see Commentary, p. 380. 

§ 29, 42 (p. 129). Under Sardan, the term ridh (riiy) would be 
better translated as ‘‘brass”’ rather than as “‘copper’’, as in Commen- 
tary, p. 380. [? ‘Brass’, an alloy of copper and zinc or tin, hardly 
fits the present context of a mine—C.E.B.] 

§ 30, 20 (p. 131). The name of the famous textile of Qurqib is 
spelt in our text sizan-kard (in two words), as if to stress its 
etymological meaning of ‘‘needle-work’’. In fact, it was a combined 
product of weaving and embroidery, in German Nadelmalerei, 
Webstickerei; cf. Schwarz, Iran, ii, p. 97, and R. B. Serjeant, 
‘Materials for the history of Islamic textiles’, Ars Islamica, x 
(1943), 46. The Persian translation of Istakhri (MS. of the 14th 
century), ed. I. Afshar, p. 134, also gives stizan-kard. On the other 
hand, the Arabic original of Istakhri, BGA, p. 153, calls the same 
product (made in Fasa on a woollen base and in Qurqib on a less 
suitable silken base) siisanjird. This shows that in common parlance 
the original sazan ‘‘a needle’’ was replaced by sisan ‘‘a lily” and the 
final -kard had become -*gird (in Arabic transcription -yird), 
following the phonetic change attested in place names, cf. Darab- 
kart “made (built) by Darab” > Darab-gird (in Arabic transcrip- 
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tion *Darab-jird (with 7 for g). See Marquart, A catalogue of 
the provincial capitals of Eranshahr (Rome 1931), No. 42 and p. 93. 
Cf. Istakhri, BGA, p. 123: ‘‘Darabajird (sic), a foundation of 
D&rab, therefore it was called Darabajird, to be explained as the 
work of Dara (‘amal Dara)”. 

§ 31, 1 (p. 131). Under the products of Isfahan, I translate hulla 
as ‘“‘cloaks’’, and under § 31, 21 I give the same translation for burd, 
but as J add the transcription of the Arabic terms, I do not see any 
inconvenience in my procedure. On the other hand, I admit that 
“shawl” would be a better translation for the taylasan worn by the 
doctors of Islam. 

§ 32, 7 (p. 134). Here I have translated pasha as ‘‘mosquitoes”’, 
not as “‘flies’’. 

§ 32, 13 (p. 134). Amongst the wooden products of Amol, two are 
not sufficiently clear. I have read shdna-yt niyadm, with idafat, and 
tentatively interpret it as “handles of a plough’’. In fact, amongst 
the various meanings of shdna there is ‘‘a shoulder, etc.’’, and 
niyam may mean ‘‘the wooden frame (chub) of the plough on which 
the ploughman presses to make the ploughshare enter more deeply 
into the soil’, see Burhdn-i qati', ed. Mo‘in, iv, p. 2223. If ntydm 
refers to the whole wooden frame behind the plough, shana might 
be its handle or top bar. As a matter of fact, there is no sdafat 
marked in the text, and as shana-nityam follows on shana (“‘combs” 
in my translation), it would be simpler to explain the composite 
term as ‘‘cases for combs’’, according to M.S.’s suggestion. As 
regards tarazi-khana, M.S. more precisely defines it as “‘cases for 
different weights used on the pans (kapa) of scales’’. 

§ 36, 36 (p. 144). The dimensions of the fortress of Kurdivan. 
Read: “its high summit is broad, smooth and quadrangular 
(chahar-su); it is four farsakhs by four farsakhs”’, cf. M.S.’s edition 
of the text, p. 193. The suggestion does not in practice differ from 
my ‘‘the area of the summit is four farsangs by four farsangs’”’. 

§ 42, after 14 (pp. 156-7). In the text, *b@ has no dots, and | 
wrongly read az .. . *ta@ “from 3,000 up to 6,000 horse’, whilst 
expressing my doubts by the word [sic]. The reading *dd for td is 
suggested by M.S. and is the preferable one. The translation 
should accordingly run: ‘‘In each of these provinces (themes) there 
was (bud) a commander-in-chief (stpahsalar) on behalf of the king 
of Rim (az an-i malik ar-Rim) with numerous troops consisting 
of (az) 3,000 foot together with (6a) 6,000 horse for the purpose of 
guarding the province”. In my Commentary, p. 421, I noted that 
the number of troops in each province is out of order. 
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§ 3, 25 (p. 55). Here Daryazha figures among the lakes, while 
under § 6, 23, it is called a batiha ‘‘swamp’’. I now doubt my 
identification of it (§ 6, 23 and Commentary, p. 211) with the 
Iskandar-kul.! The latter is a real lake and its surface is nowadays 
some 3:5 sq. km. instead of the 4 x 4 farsakhs (28 x 28 km.) 
assigned to Daryazha in the Hudid. Its outlet feeds the important 
Fan-darya (draining Yaghnob), which in its turn joins the more 
northerly river of Matcha accepted as the basic source of the river 
of Soghd (now the Zarafshan). Only after the confluence of these 
two rivers near the village Varziminar (now Zahmatabad) can one 
speak of a single, united course of the river of Soghd. 

I submitted my doubts to A. L. Khromov (Dushamba), who has 
a great experience of local toponomy and tracks. In his reply 
(3 December 1964) he admits the ambiguity of the situation. For 
the four rivers forming the river of Soghd, he first of all suggests 
(a) the above-mentioned river of Matcha, flowing east to west, and 
(b) the river Fan-darya, joining (a) from the south and formed by 
two rivers, one of which drains Yaghnob and the other collects the 
waters of the lake Iskandar-kul. The Fan-darya joins the main 
river opposite the village of Varziminar (in Soghdian, frzah, see 
O. I. Smirnova, Trudi X XV Kongressa, ii, p. 335). For the other 
two rivers, Khromov suggests (c) the river of Varziminar itself, 
joining the main river from the right or northern side, and (d) the 
river of Khushikat, joining it a short distance downstream from 
Varziminar. 

The courses of the two important rivers (a) and (6) are con- 
siderably longer than the six farsakhs (42 km.) suggested by the 
Hudid, whereas the streams (c) and (d) would be shorter than that 
norm. ‘Thus some uncertainty remains about the indications of 
the Hudid, whose source could not ignore the rivers (a) and (6), 
but for (c) and (d) might have in view the upper reaches or sources 
of the Fan-darya. The system of the Zarafshan has been closely 


1 Prof. I. I. Umnyakov (Samarqand) 
has very kindly sent me an excerpt from 
an early article by O. I. Smirnova on the 
historical toponymy of the upper 
Zarafshan in the rare publication Trudi 
sogdiysko-tajikskoy arkheologicheskoy ex- 
peditsii 1946-7, v, p. 57. The author 
analyses the data of the Islamic geo- 
graphers, including the Hudiud, and 


also takes Daryazha for the Iskandar- 
kul. An important report on the 
toponymy of the rivers of Soghd was 
presented by O. I. Smirnova to the 
25th International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, see Trudi XXV  Kongressa 
(Moscow 1963), ii, pp. 329-36 (with a 
map). 
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investigated only in the last hundred years, and c. A.D. 982 one could 
not expect a detailed knowledge of the gorges of the Buttaman 
mountains. . 

Very curious is the other suggestion made by A. L. Khromov. He 
refers to the great landslide of April 1964 near Varziminar. It 
dammed up the course of the Zarafshan, and the waters rose so high 
that Samargand and its neighbourhood were in danger of being 
flooded (see The Times, 27 April 1964). The water returned to its 
normal level only after the obstruction had been blown up. Traces 
of salt deposits were left on the rocks of Varziminar. Some similar 
phenomenon in the roth century a.D. may have accounted for the 
description of Daryazha in the Hudid. A landslide on a somewhat 
smaller scale may have occurred, and the reservoir of Daryazha! 
may have remained as a regulator of the waters of the Zarafshan 
until the natural dam had been washed away by the pressure and its 
traces disappeared as a result of further floods and changes in the 
irrigation system. The tast of finding the traces of Daryazha can be 
expected only from geological research on the spot. 

§ 12, 2 (p. 94). Hamilton identifies k0zAR.K, which he 
accordingly emends to *KOLUK (perhaps rather KOLLOK), with the 
K‘ulluk mentioned in the itinerary of King Het‘um and the 
Chii-lin of the T'ang shu, lying 80 li west of Yeh-lé and corre- 
sponding more or less to the modern Fou-k‘ang. He reads the name 
as *Kolliig, a derivative of kdl “‘lake’’, z.e. “‘place where there is a 
lake’. See J. A. Boyle, ‘‘The journey of King Het‘um I, King of 
Little Armenia, to the court of the Great Khan Mongke’’, Central 
Asiatic Fournal, ix (1964), pp. 175-89, at p. 182 and n. 47; and 
J. R. Hamilton, ‘‘Autour du manuscrit Staél-Holstein’’, T’oung Pao, 
xlvi (1958), pp. 115-53, at p. 145. [J.A.B.] 

§ 12, 2 (p. 273, n. 1). For Barlugh read *Yarlugh. This is the 
Yarligh of Juvayni, the Arlekh in the itinerary of King Het‘um, 
identified by Hamilton with the Yeh-lé of the T‘ang shu, 180 /i east 
of the present-day relay station Po-yang. He plausibly suggests that 
the name means “‘place where there is a cliff (yar)’’. See Boyle, 
op. cit., p. 182 and n. 46, and Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 144-5. 
[J.A.B.] 

§ 12, 16 (pp. 95 and 276). IRGUZGUKATH (?) is identified by 
Hamilton with the Erkop‘oruk mentioned in the itinerary of King 
Het‘um; he places it in the neighbourhood of the present-day Ulan 


1In 1911 a landslide in the Pamir formed the present-day reservoir of 
region dammed the valley of ariver and = Sarez. 
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Ussu. See Boyle, op. cit., p. 183 and n. 53, and Hamilton, op. at., 
p. 148. [J.A.B.]. 


§ 23, 46-66 (pp. 105-8) Gdagandn: Improved translation 

46. GUZGANAN, a very prosperous and pleasant province. Justice, 
equity and security reign there. In the east, this province marches 
with the limits of Balkh and Tukhiristan down to the limits of 
Bamiyan; in the south, with the [extreme] limits of Ghir and the 
boundary (hadd) of Bust; in the west, with the limits of Gharchistan 
with [its] main city Bushtin, down to the limits of Marv; in the 
north, with the limits of the [river] Jayhiin. Sovereignty in this 
province belongs to one of the margraves (mulik-i atraf), whom in 
Khorasan they call ‘‘malik of Gizginan’’. He is a descendant of 
Afridhiin. And all the chiefs (mihtar) within the limits of Ghar- 
chistan and Ghir are under his orders (andar farmdn), and of all the 
margraves he is the greatest in kingliness, grandeur (‘tzz), rank, 
policy, liberality and love (diéstda@ri) of sciences. This country 
produces many things: felts, saddle-bags, saddle-girths, woven rugs 
and druggets (zi/i va palas). In it is found the tree called khunj 
(‘‘white’’); its branches never dry and remain supple so that they 
can be tied into knots. In this dominion there are many districts. 

47. R.BOSHARAN (*Révsharan), a large and very pleasant district; 
its inhabitants are warlike. The district belongs to Gharchistan of 
Giizganan. Some of the waters of Marv rise from here. There are 
gold mines init. The chiefs (mihtaran) of this district are among the 
chiefs of the Marches of Giizganan (az mihtaran-1 atraf-t G.) (sic), 
and they pay an agreed tribute to the malik of Guzganan. 

48. DARMASHAN (Dar-i Mashan?) consists of two districts: one is 
joined (payvasta) to Bust, and the other, adjacent to Rabish§aran, is 
joined to Giizganan. In this district rise waters which join those of 
Rabisharan, and the river of Marv is formed by these waters. The 
chiefs of this district are called Darmashi-shahs. 

49. TIMRAN, TAMAZAN, two districts close to the boundary of 
Ribat-i Karvan, both lie in the mountains. Their chiefs are called 
[respectively] ‘Timran-waranda and Tamazan-waranda. 

50. SARVAN, a mountain district. Its inhabitants look arrogant and 
warlike. They are professional thieves, violent, unreliable, blood- 
thirsty; and there are constant conflicts (‘asabtyyat) among them. 

51. MANSHAN, a mountain district, joined (payvasta) to Dar-i 
Andara (see 53). In the old days, its chiefs were called B.rdz-banda, 
but now a governor (karddar) goes there from the capital (hadrat) of 
the malik of Giizganan. 


2ia 
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All these districts are very agricultural and abound in amenities. 
And the chiefs of these districts [come] under the rule of the malik 
of Gizganan and pay him agreed tributes (mugdta‘a). The 
inhabitants are mostly simple-hearted; they have great numbers 
of cattle (char-pa), [namely] cows and sheep. 

In this kingdom (pdadhshahi) (i.e. Giizganan) small districts are 
numerous. In it there grew a tree from which whips are made. In 
its mountains there are mines of gold, silver, iron, lead (surb), 
copper, antimony-stone (sang-i surma) and different kinds of oxides 
(zag-hd-yi giinagun). 

52. TALAQAN lies on the frontier of Giizganan and belongs to its 
king (padhshah). This town | is very pleasant. It produces much 
wine and also felts. 

53. JAHUDHAN, a prosperous and pleasant town at the foot of the 
mountains. It is the residence (magarr) of the malik of Gizgan4n, 
who lives at one-and-a-half farsakhs from the town in a military 
camp (/ashkargah) called DAR-I ANDARA. This last is a strong place at 
the foot of the mountains; [there] the air is more pleasant and 
healthier (durust) than in Jahidhan and Paryab. 

54. BARYAB (Paryab), a very pleasant town on the caravan high 
road. 

55. NARYAN, a borough between Jahiidhan and Paryab; its 
boundary is at two farsakhs [from Jahidhan].} 

56. GURZIVAN, a town on a hill, very pleasant and with an agree- 
able climate. In olden times, the residence of the maliks of 
Giizganan was there. 

57. KUNDARM (?), a pleasant borough where much good wine 
(nabidh) is produced. 

58. ANBER (*Anbar), capital (gasaba) of Giizganan; it 1s a good 
and prosperous town, the residence of merchants and the emporium 
of Balkh, very rich. It lies at the foot of the mountains. In it is 
produced the Giizgan leather (pust-7 gizgani) exported to all places. 

59. K.LAR, a pleasant and flourishing (khurram va abdadan) 
borough, with many trees and running waters. It abounds in 
amenities. 

60. USHBURQAN, on the high road, a very prosperous town. It lies 
in the steppe (sahra) and has running waters. 

61. ANTKHUDH,?’ a borough in the desert (bzyaban), a place with 
much cultivation [but] not very attractive (kam ni‘mat). 

62. SAN, a town with a prosperous district producing many sheep. 


1Istakhri: “Its territory is of two 2 On the margin is a note with the 
farsakhs’’. unexpected vocalization Indkhu (?). 
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63. RIBAT-I KIRVAN, a borough on the frontier (sar-hadd) of 
Gizganan; in its mountains there is gold. 

64. SANGBUN is a part of Rabiisharin (see above, 47); the pulpit 
(minbar) [of its mosque] has been founded anew. 

65. AzIv (read Giziv), a town at the end of the province (‘amal) of 
Gizganan. 

And all these places which we have mentioned belong to the 
kingdom (padhshahi) of the malik of Gizganin. In the deserts 
(btyaban) of this dominion (shahr) there are some 20,000 Arabs. 
These people possess many sheep and camels. Their amir is 
appointed from the capital of the malik of Gizganan, and they pay 
two! tributes (sadagat). And all these Arabs are richer (tuvangar- 
tar) than all the [other] Arabs who are scattered throughout 
Khorasan. 

66. HAUSH, a large, flourishing village situated in the desert. It 
belongs to this sovereign (in padhshah, t.e. of Gizganan), and 
the majority of the aforementioned Arabs stay here in the 
summer. 

This province (nahiyat) has many other large subdivisions 
(rusta-ha) and districts (na@hiyat-ha), but the towns with pulpits 
(minbar) are those which we have mentioned. 


§ 23, 46-66. IIIa (pp. 328-37) Guzganan: Revised commentary 

The western ramifications of the Hindikush are formed by two 
main ranges: the northern one, bearing in ancient times the name of 
Paropamisus, and the southern one, now called Baba-kih. Between 
them is situated the long basin of the Herat river, the Hari-rid. 
The Paropamisus in its turn splits into two ranges, the main 
southern one (now the Siyah-kth) and a shorter northern one (the 
Band-i Turkistan). 

Giizgan proper (Arabic Jiizjan) forms a kind of bridge between 
the two north-eastern “‘quarters”’ of Khorasan, Marv and Balkh; the 
geographers usually reckoned it to Balkh. It is situated between the 
northern slopes of the Band-1 Turkistan and the western banks of 
the Oxus, and is watered by two streams coming from the valleys 
and gorges of that mountain range, and eastern one (now the 
Ab-i Safid) and a western one (now the Ab-i Qaysar). These two 
rivers flow independently north-eastwards in the direction of the 
Oxus, but are lost in the sands before reaching it. To the south of 
the Band-i Turkistan lies the source of the river of Marv, the 


' Pay twice? 
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Murghab, rising far in the east. Its valley half-encircles from the 
south Gizgin proper, and the sources of the river come close to 
those of the Hari-riid and the river of Balkh, which flows to the 
north. It was in this direction that the first stage of the political 
expansion of Gizgan lay. But the power of the maliks of Gazgan 
extended also over the main Paropamisus range into the upper 
Hari-riid, which formed the northern part of the possessions of 
various chieftains of Ghir. Moreover, the rulers of Gizgin during 
the brief period of their florescence, as described in our source, 
reached beyond the second wall of mountains (the Baba-kih) into 
the upper basin of the Hilmand river, which flows down eventually 
to Sistan. Here lay the domains of several petty chieftains of Ghir, 
and there began a dangerous zone of rivalry with the early rulers of 
Ghazni; it was to be Sebiiktigin’s son Mahmid who eventually 
annexed Guzgan. 

Our author’s description of Gizgan, which is included in the 
general survey of Khorasan, is of special interest in view of his 
direct connection with Giizgan (see above, Preface to the Second 
Edition, p. vill, and below, Translator’s Preface, § 1), and in view of 
the fact that he lived in the time when the dominion was in an ex- 
panding phase and therefore included a number of neighbouring 
districts and feudal dependencies in his survey. However, it is only 
with a consideration of the geographical perspective outlined above 
that one can begin to understand the complex material of § 23, IIIa, 
which contains a number of little-known names. 

As to the capital and centre of Giizgan in the roth century, the 
geographers are somewhat vague. From Ya‘qibi’s somewhat 
disconnected text (BGA, vii, p. 287, tr. Wiet, Les Pays [Paris 1937], 
p. 100), one can infer that in his time the capital (madina) of Guzgan 
was Anbar /Anbér, where lived the “governors” (wulat). Formerly, 
the malik lived in [the towns of] Kundarma and Karzmana 
(Varzman ?). Finally, “in former days” there was a [particular ?] 
principality (mamlaka) in Shabirkan. Istakhri, BGA, 1, p. 270, 
says that the principal town (madina) of Guzgan was Jahidiyya 
(Yahidiyya), but on the other hand indicates that the seat of 
government (maqam as-sultan) was the largest of the local towns, 
Anbar. Ibn Haugqal, ed. Kramers, p. 443, who did not revise 
Istakhri’s data very coherently, writes that Anbar is the largest town 
of Gizgan, which is “‘the seat of the Afrightn family” and the 
centre of their government (su/tan) in winter, whilst in summer 
their residence is in Jazvan, a town ‘‘between two mountains” 
(reminding one of the situation of Mecca). About the town of 
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Yahidiyya, it is said that it is larger than the town of San. Maqdisi, 
BGA, iti, p. 398, says that in his time (a/-yaum) the power of 
Jiizjan was rising to first importance (sultdnuhu mugaddam), that its 
inhabitants were generous, pious and learned, and that the local 
capital (gasaba) was al-Yahidiyya. 

To all appearances, the name Gizgan is not of ethnic origin, but 
simply means ‘‘walnuts, walnut trees” (giéz-akdn), whilst in the 
form Gizganan, frequent in the Hudid, we have the superaddition 
of a second plural suffix. It seems that the author wished to stress 
the fact that he was dealing with the lands of Giizganan, 1.e. every 
territory depending on Gizgan. 

What is curious is the relation of this name to the geographical 
term Gozbon (*Géz-bun) found in the Armenian Geography 
ascribed to Ananias of Shirak (8th century) and also to the ancient 
legend about the “Aryan” archer Erex8a (modern Persian Arish), 
who on the suggestion of king Manichihr shot an arrow in order 
to mark the frontier between the possessions of Iran and those of 
the king of Turan Isfandiyar (Aspadiyat). It is astonishing that 
Firdausi did not make use of this story in his Shah-ndma at its 
proper place (sc. in the reign of Manichihr), and only in the much 
later chapters mentions Arish, who ‘‘shot arrows to the distance of a 
farsakh”’. The reason for Firdausi’s reticence may have been that at 
the time of the declining power of the Samanids, he wished to avoid 
mentioning the limited distance of Arish’s shot, which might have 
been an encouragement to the Qarakhanids in occupying the 
Transoxanian dominions of the Samanids. In fact, the ancient 
legend easily took on a political meaning, and the fluctuations of the 
frontiers were reflected in the interpretations of Iranian authors. 

My teacher at the Lazarevsky Institute, R. R. von Stackelberg, 
consecrated a very detailed article to the question of Erex8a, ‘“‘Die 
iranische Schiitzensage’”’, ZDMG, lviii (1904), 853-63. In the 
Avesta, Yast 8, 6, the distance of Erexa’s arrow is indicated by 
uncertain names: from the mountain Ary6-X8ué@a to the mountain 
Xvanvant, the position of which is not clear. It may have been near 
Sarakhs, as indicated in the Mujmal at-tawarikh (written 520,'1126), 
ed. Bahar (Tehran 1318/1938), pp. 43, 90, which says that the 
arrow flew from Amol (?) in Mazandaran to the pass of the 
Mezduran mountains near Sarakhs. Herzfeld, Mitteilungen aus 
Iran, ii/2 (1930), pp. 83-4, transfers the exploit of ErexSa to 
western Persia (Pa-taq—Alvand, between Hamadan and Kirman- 
shah) which is, however, in contradiction with later interpretations. 
In Islamic times it was considered that Arish had stood somewhere 
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in Mazandarin (see §§ 32, 9, Sari, and 15, Ridhan), but opinions 
differed as to where the arrow landed in the east. 

Tabari, i, pp. 435-6, reproduces very exactly the Iranian title of 
the ‘“‘swift-arrowed’’ Arish, and says that the arrow reached the 
river of Balkh. It is possible that by the latter he means not the left 
affluent of the Oxus, which waters the neighbourhood of Balkh (to 
the east of the rivers of Giizgan), but the Oxus itself, see Ibn 
Fagih. 

According to Tha‘alibi, 7a’rikh ghurar as-styar, ed. and tr. 
Zotenberg (Paris 1900), p. 133, Arish’s exploit took place during the 
brief reign of the king Zaw. The arrow should have fallen in 
Badghis (see § 23, 24), but an angel carried it to a place near Khulm 
(see § 23, 68) called Giizin, which Stackelberg restored as Gizbun 
“roots, trunk of a walnut tree’’. 

In Biriini’s al-Athar al-bdgiya, tr. 220, it is said that Arish’s 
body broke up after his mighty shot, and that the wind carried his 
arrow to the extreme limits of Khorasan, between the places 
F.r.ghana (?) and Tabaristan (?), where it stuck into the trunk (as/) 
of a huge walnut tree. The identity of Biriini’s resting-place for 
the arrow with Tha‘alibi’s Gizbun is indisputable, but the names 
of the places between which the tree stood are definitely distorted. 
Stackelberg restored the first name as *Tukharistan, but I think 
that if one were to connect the walnut tree Gizbun with Gizgan, 
one would expect to find parallels to the names distorted in Birtni 
in the vicinity of Gizgan. Thus T.b.r.stan can be taken for Talaqan 
(§ 23, 52, mentioned just before the capital town of Jahidhan, 53), 
if the Jam of the latter were taken as a sin without “teeth”. The 
reading Farghana is obviously unsuitable, but there are toponyms 
in the region which yield plausible versions. Thus Farkhar lies 
a little upstream from Talaqan. Between the two places, the river 
receives a tributary from the east, along whose banks lies the small 
district of Gulfagan, separated from the Kishm river basin of 
Badakhshan by a low pass. This is actually the extreme limit of 
Tukharistan, because Badakhshan was regarded as a separate 
region, see below, § 24, 24. It is also possible that the two different 
Talaqans, that of Tukharistan (§ 23, 76) and the other situated in 
the western approaches to Guzgan (§ 23, 52), were confused. 

Finally, in Gurgani’s poem Vis u Ramin (middle of the 11th cen- 
tury), ed. Minovi (Tehran 1935), p. 366, the arrow flies the distance 
from Sari to Marv, see my ‘‘Vis u Ramin, a Parthian romance’, in 
Iranica, twenty articles (Tehran 1964), p. 172. We find this same 
indication in Ibn Isfandiyar’s Ta‘rikh-i Tabaristan (completed in 
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606/1209), ed. A. Eghbal (Tehran 1320/1941), p. 61, and in the 
further history of abaristan of Zahir ad-Din Mar‘ashi, ed. 
Dorn, p. 18. 

After these Islamic sources, we shall look at two indications in the 
Armenian Geography. In the first of these, Gozbon is given at the 
very end of the list of the districts of Khorasan, which seems to 
coincide with the general tendency of the story about Arish. In his 
composite chapter, which follows Ptolemy on the province of 
Areia, the Armenian author says in conclusion that the Persians 
call this region Khorasan and include in it the districts of Koms 
(Kimish), Vrkan (Gurgan), AprSahr (Nishapir), Mrv (Marv), 
Myot (Marv ar-Ridh), Hrev (Herat), Kadsan (present-day Kadis 
in Badghis), and then ‘‘Gozkan, from where the kingly horses come 
from,! *Gozbon down to the river called Arang? of which it is said 
that it carries sulphur and that it is uncrossable in view of a treaty. 
This is apparently the Phison, which the Persians call Wehrot. It is 
uncrossable in the sense that it was made so for Persians and 
Indians by means of a treaty.? Further come Hrev with Vadgeés 
(Badghis) and Tukharstan. Apparently in this country Kozakan 
were settled the captive Jews who, according to the scriptures, 
settled on the Gozan river’’. It is noticeable that in this list, based 
on Persian sources, the enumeration follows a straight line from 
west to east (from Kiimish to the Oxus), whilst the last names 
(Herat, Badghis and Tukharistan) form an additional south- 
eastern zone. Consequently, there is some probability that Gozbon 
was situated between Gizgan and the Oxus. As a parallel to the 
name, one can quote Sang-bun (§ 23, 64) and Tunakdbun, which 
Rabino, Mazandaran, p. 153, explains as “‘under or below Tunaka”’. 

In any case, it would be natural to connect the frontier of Iran 
with the province of Gizgin, since Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 64, 70, 
has shown that the eastern frontier of the Sdsanid empire “with few 
fluctuations” lay almost always near Talaqan (‘‘fast immer bei 
Talakan’’), see our § 23, 52, and in Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 36, even 


4Forms found in the Armenian 
authors: Gozbon, Kazbion, Gasbun, The 


1Cf. the story in the Qdbius-nama 


quoted above in § 1, p. 176. 

2This point is confused, see 
Marquart, Wehrot und Arang, p. 153, 
but the order of enumeration is quite 
clear. 

8 Apparently referring to the agree- 
ment between Manichihr and Afra- 
siyab, who made the decision depend on 


Arish’s shot. 


form Gozbon, which seems to corre- 
spond to the Persian Gozbdén (with long 
vowel) may have arisen under the 
influence of the neighbouring Babn, 
Baun > Bon, the chief place of Ganj 
Rustaq (§ 23, 31), and later of the 
whole (?) of Badghis, see Yaqut, 1, 
p. 461. 
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Gizgan itself is reckoned to Tukhiristan. Of course, the “fourth 
quarter” of Khorasan was Balkh on the right bank of the Oxus, but 
the actual frontier of Iran and Taran was the Oxus itself, difficult to 
cross, and it would be understandable to direct Arish’s arrow in the 
direction from which usually came the incursions from Central 
Asia into Iran, t.e. at the bend which the river makes when it turns 
northwards. Here, the threatened point was Marv, and it was 
natural to adapt the legend to the points lying directly to the east 
of Marv; and such an advanced point here could be situated within 
the confines of Giizgan. Gozbun, “‘the root of the walnut tree’, was 
connected with the walnut groves of the district, which itself 
bore the name of “walnut grove” (*Giz[a] gan). 

It is true that Gozbon (var. Gozbun) comes in the Armenian 
geography at the very end of the list of the districts of Khorasan, but 
the order of the list, although revised by Marquart in an article in 
the Jubilee issue of the Mekhitarist journal Huschardzan (Vienna 
1911), with Stackelberg’s remarks taken into account, still admits 
improvement. The province (Rust) of Khorasan consisted of 26 
districts, but 27 names are mentioned in it. In order to equalise the 
count, Marquart excluded Mansan or Manshan, but now it should 
be restored in view of our § 23, 51. In his corrections of 1911, 
Marquart retained Mansan, but sacrificed Katashan (or Kadman), 
which he merged with Herat (Hrev). The ancient name Katashan 
is evidently of ethnic origin. Already in Sasanian times, and possibly 
earlier, the warlike tribe of the Qadis or Kadish was settled in 
Mesopotamia to defend the western frontiers of Iran, where they 
gave their name, for instance, to Qadisiyya, where the Arabs 
defeated the Persians in 14/635. Much information on this people 
was collected by Néldeke in his article in ZDMG, xx (1879), 
pp. 157-63 (on the Kadischder). But a witness to the original 
habitat of the Kadisians is their “‘visiting card’ left in northern 
Afghanistan in Gharchistan. These Kadisians doubtless formed an 
element of the Hephthalite confederation, and under Nizak offered 
a stubborn resistance to the Arabs in go-1 /708-g. Today, the name 
Kadish survives as a place in the north of the Herat vilayet, to the 
east of the road to Maymana (see the administrative map of 
Afghanistan, 1340/1961). In all events, Kadish is both an historical 
and a geographical reality which it is difficult not to take into 
account. It even formed a Christian bishopric in Sasanian times, 
distinct from that of Herat. [On the Nestorian see of Qadistan, 
and on Christian missionary activity amongst the local Hephthalites, 
see Bosworth, Sistan under the Arabs, from the Islamic conquest to 
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the rise of the Saffarids (30-250/65 1-864), Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente (Rome 1968), p. g—C.E.B.]} 

If anything can be sacrificed in the list of districts of Khorasan, 
it is Gozbun, added at the very end of the list. In the recorded 
toponomy there are no indications of it, and it is, indeed, a purely 
legendary term which was attached first to,one place, then to 
another. It is possible that in the later Sasanian period, the legend 
of the arrow of Arish was confused with the story of the spear which 
Spandiat, of the Vishtasp family, drove into the ground as a 
challenge to the Turkish khans and Chionite chiefs, see the story on 
the founding of Balkh in the Pahlavi text of the history of Iranian 
cities.! The place where the arrow of the ‘‘Aryan archer” fell is thus 
quite illusory. At different epochs it was displaced from one spot to 
another, probably along the rivers serving as the main frontiers 
between the sedentary population and the nomads: along the lower 
course of the Heri-riid (Tejen), along the Murghab, and finally 
along the main water obstacle, the Oxus. Hence the varying indica- 
tions on the proximity of Gozbun to these regions. 

On p. 330 of the original edition of the Hudid, a new combination 
of the paragraphs relating to Gizgan should be substituted. It is 
now clear to me that, probably with some intention to stress the 
expansion of the dominions of his dedicatee, the author placed 
immediately after a general description of Giizgan (situated pri- 
marily between the northern slopes of the Band-i Turkistan and the 
Oxus in the north-east, and thus forming a wedge between Marv 
and Balkh) the lands to the south over which the ruler of Giizgan 
had spread his power, sc. those in the valley of the easternmost 
source of the Murghab, in the valley of the Heri-rid and even 
beyond the Kih-i Baba in the valleys of the upper course of the 
Hilmand. It is in these territories of Ghir that the lands of the 
Giizgan maliks bordered directly on the dominions of the first 
Ghaznavids. As a result, the districts dependent on the Gizgan 
malik were inserted before the description of Giizgan proper. 
Hence we have the following arrangement of paragraphs: (a) 
Giizgan proper, § 23, 53-62, 66 (Haush); (5) expansion of Gtizgan 
into the basin of the river of Marv, § 23, 47, 64 and (c) further 
expansion southwards, § 23, 48-9 (Darmashan, Tamran), 50 
(Sarvan), 51 (Manshan), 63 (Ribat-i Karvan), 65 (Aziv). 

The location of certain districts, especially of Tamran and 

1See Stackelberg, ZDMG, viii Erdnshahr (Rome 1931), § 9 and com- 


(1904), p. 855, and Markwart-Messina, mentary, pp. 45-53. 
A catalogue of the provincial capitals of 
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Tamazan, must also be now altered in the light of the late André 
Maricq’s travels in central Afghanistan in 1957, when he dis- 
covered the minaret of Jam, that remarkable monument of the 
later Ghiirid Sultan Ghiyath ad-Din Muhammad b. Sam 
(558-99 /1153-1203). Maricq travelled from Kabul across the 
sources of the Hilmand and the pass of Kirman (our § 23, 63, 
Ribat-i Karvan). He had at his disposal a British map (the } inch, 
fol. i-iii) and an American map (USAF World Aeronautics Chart, 
fol. 430, ed. 1956), which were unavailable to me in 1937. On them, 
he found that the districts Timran (sic) and Tamazan were shown 
in Ghir in the Hilmand basin, approximately at the latitude of 
Kabul-Ghazni. In his excellent report on the journey, he devoted 
an Appendix to the cartography of the region in question,! and on 
his Map 1 indicated the positions of Timran and Tamazan. To the 
south-east of them he marked Gizao on another source of the 
Hilmand. This last is undoubtedly identical with Gaziv (*Gizév) 
which the Tabaqgat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, p. 344, couples with 
Tamran. In our text, § 23, 65, Aziv “‘situated at the end of the 
province of Guzganan”’ must be restored as *Giziv, and is identical 
with *Gizev, modern Gizado; on Maricq’s map this lies approxi- 
mately on the latitude of Ghazni. (See further on Tamran and 
Tamazan, below.) 

47. R.bisharaén is an evident clerical error for Rivsharan 
(*Révsharan). Place-names with the element rév are numerous in 
eastern Iran; cf. Riv, a ward of Samarqand; Rivdad, a village to the 
south of that city (Barthold, Turkestan, English edition, pp. 88, 
93, 102, 111). See also Marquart, Erdnsahr, p. 27, where a personal 
name is restored as Rév-Ardashér.? 

The position of the district is clear in our source. It must have 
lain on the south-eastern source of the Murghab, the headwaters of 
which come close to the river of Bamiyan (see Maricq’s Map 1: 
the source of the Murghab penetrates deeply to the east, with the 
main, southern wall separating Rivsharan from the basin of the 
Heri-riid). This eastwards extension explains why: Rivsharan is 
sometimes mentioned in the sources together with Bamiyan; see the 
list of taxes collected by ‘Abdallah b. Tahir in 211/826, in Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, p. 37, and cf. the list of titles on p. 40. The place 


1A. Maricq and G. Wiet, Le minaret a derivation not from the word 
de Djam, la découverte de la capttale des —_riv/rév (?), explained in Persian diction- 
Sultans Ghorides (XII°-XIIT* stécles) aries as ‘‘slyness’’, but from the 
(Paris 1959), pp. 79-82. Avestan raévd > rév “radiant, splendid” 
* These facts show that ®7év is here (I. Gershevitch). 
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Sang-bun, inconsistently mentioned under § 23, 64, 2lso belonged 
to Rivsharan. 

At the end of the roth century, Rivshran was subject to Giizgan 
and paid tribute, although apparently its ruler retained his tradi- 
tional title, given by Ibn Khurdadhbih, of Rivshdr, malik ar- 
Rivsharan. Here, the element shar is the same as that found in the 
titles of the rulers of Bamiyan, Gharchistan and Khuttal, titles 
which Marquart, op. cit., p. 92, explained as a simplified form of 
Old Persian x§a6riya. Vacillations in the Arabic spellings between 
shir and shar show that the title was actually pronounced shér and 
equated with the meaning “‘lion’”’ (translated into Arabic as asad). 
In the account in Tabari, iii, p. 1875, of the seizure in 259/873 of 
the town of Ahwaz by the rebel Zanj, it is said that until then the 
town had been governed by a certain Asghajiin (var. Asfajir), 
whilst the chiefs of its garrison were apparently Khorasanians: 
Nizak; Harthama, known as Shar; and Hasan b. Ja‘far, known as 
Ravshar (*Révshar). In the 12th century, one Jalal ad-Din 
Rivshari was Vizier to the Ghirid sultan, see Tabagat-i Nasiri, 
tr. p. 396. 

A certain confusion in the identification of Rivsharan might come 
from a quotation from Ibn Fagih, absent in the BGA text, but given 
by Yaqit, ii, p. 171, v, p. 146, from his own more complete copy. 
In this it is said that the Oxus (nahr Balkh) rises at a place called 
*Rivsharan: “it is a mountain bordering on Sind, Hind (the 
Panjab) and Kabul, and from there issues a source which begins at a 
place “Andamin’’. Marquart, op. cit., pp. 219, 228, showed that in 
regard to “‘the river of Balkh” of Ibn Faqih, as quoted by Yaqit, 
there was a possible confusion of the information omthe sources of 
the main river Jayhiin (the Oxus, from which to Balkh, according to 
Ibn Fagih, BGA, v, p. 324, there was a distance of twelve farsakhs) 
and on the source of the proper river of Balkh (the Dahas), and 
restored the name of the place from which the latter issues as 
*Ghundumin. It is, however, more probable that Ibn Faqih 
himself intended to describe the sources of the main river Jayhin, 
lying much further to the east in the Lesser Pamir. In the more 
complete Mashhad MS. of Ibn Fagih, f. 163, it is indeed said that 
the Jayhiin (awkwardly called by him ‘“‘the river of Balkh’’) “comes 
from the direction of the east (min ndhiyat al-mashriq), from a place 
called Divsharan”. This could literally mean “‘the falls of the divs 
or devils’. Of course, it is easy to restore div as *riv, and in this 
case, one would have to take it merely for a place synonymous with 
our § 23, 47, lying on the sources of the Murghab. One can add, 
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curiously enough, that a place Andamin (now written without ‘ayn) 
really does exist in the Lesser Pamir and includes the lake Chilab 
(Turkish Chagmagting). The Afghan author Kishkaki, Russian tr. 
p- 163, mentions especially that the stream of Andamin is the source 
of the mighty Oxus. 

Another complication about Rivsharan is that Birini, al-Odnun 
al-Mas‘tidi, mentions this name much further to the south in the 
thrid climate. The MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 1997, f. ggb, gives the 
following co-ordinates: 


255 Panjway long. 93°5’ lat. 32°50" 
256 Rivsharan long. 93°30" lat. 33°20° 
257 Ghaznin long. 94°20’ lat. 33°35’ 


Meanwhile, places neighbouring on our Rivshardn are given in the 
fourth climate: 


460 Herat long. 88°40’ lat. 34°30" 
467 Anbir long. go°15’ lat. 36°35" 
471 Balkh long. 91°15’ lat. 36°41’ 


In A. Z. V. Togan’s edition (Delhi, c. 1938-9), the name of the 
southern Rivsharan is restored from other MSS. as *Irsaran (?), 
and it is said that it lies in Zabulistan (in the Brit. Mus. MS., in 
Ravstin?). 

48. D.mr.shan (perhaps V.rm.shdn?) seems to be not so much a 
geographical as a political unit, for on the one hand part of its 
waters belonged to the Murghab basin, while on the other it 
bordered in the south on Zamin-davar (§ 24, 12-15). This province 
had its own chief (mzhtar), although it was divided into two zones, 
one dependent on Gizgan and the other on Bust (§ 24, 9), t.e. 
coming within the Ghaznavids’ sphere of influence. The part 
situated within the basin of the Murghab probably formed an 
enclave between Rivsharan and Gharchistan, or else it could have 
lain on one of the southern affluents of the upper Murghab, e.g. 
on the river Shorak, from where the road to Ahangar4n led south- 
wards over the mountains (see commentary on § 24, 1). 

Geographically, Darmashan must mainly have formed part of 
Ghir, but as the ruler of the latter (who had become weakened in 
the roth century) bore the title of Ghiir-Shah, one assumes that the 
Darmashi-Shah ruled over some autonomous province. The history 
of Ghir is at this time very obscure. Judging from our main 
source, the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, tr. pp. 312-16, there were two rival 
families in Ghir. One of these claimed descent from Shanasp or 
Gushnasp, and had since Harin ar-Rashid’s time enjoyed princely 
status (imarat), whilst the other family, descended from Shith (cf. 
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the biblical name Seth), held the military command (pahlavdni). 
The later powerful dynasty of Ghirid Sultans were from the first 
family, and the historian Jiizjani had been brought up in the house 
of one of their princesses; this circumstance may have led the 
historian to play down the role of the descendants of Shith in later 
times. [See further on these questions the article of Bosworth, ‘“‘The 
early Islamic history of Ghir’’, Central Asiatic Journal, vi (1961), 
pp. 116-33—C.E.B.] 

As for the name of Darmashan, it could, like a number of other 
names beginning with dar-, be read as Dar-i Mashan ‘‘door, gate, 
gorge of Mashan”’. Though this interpretation would be somewhat 
restricting for a province stretching southwards over a number of 
passes. On the other hand, according to Jiizjani, the Amir B.nji, of 
the principal dynasty in Ghir (in Hardin ar-Rashid’s time), was the 
son of Naharan, son of Varm.sh, son of Varm.shan, and it is 
possible that it is these last names that are reflected in the name of 
Darmashan, which should be restored as *Varmashan. 

The ruler of this province in question is also mentioned under the 
title of Darm.sh-bat in the description of the campaign of the 
youthful Mas‘iid Ghaznavi against Ghir in 411 /1021, see Bayhaqi, 
Ta’rikh-i Mas‘udi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, pp. 116-19. Mas‘id, 
who was at that time governor of Herat, was moving upstream along 
the right bank of the Heri-riid, and at some point, situated to the 
east of Shirvan (§ 23, 50) and to the west of “‘the old capital of 
Ghir” (Ahangaran?) had to by-pass Jurwas where Darmash-bat 
was residing. The latter wanted to take up, as it were, a neutral 
position, but after Mas‘iid’s successes sent gifts to him and evacu- 
ated all the places which he had seized within the limits of 
Gharchistan (see § 23, 36). This last detail seems to corroborate the 
above-mentioned indications of our author. 

49. Tamran and Tamazan. In 1937, not having the most recent 
maps at my disposal, I sought to bring these districts too close to the 
original Giizgan. A. Maricq, using the British map 1:253,440, 
found on it Timran, Tamazan and Gizao (our § 23, 65), situated 
fan-wise from north to south on the three sources of the Hilmand, 
i.e. considerably further south of the Heri-riid basin and the Kth-i 
Baba range. These districts lie in the heart of Ghir, on a longitude 
to the east of its present-day centre Taywara, and on a latitude 
between those of Kabul and Ghazni. From the unsystematic text 
of the Hudid it was impossible to assume that the Farighiinids could 
claim the allegiance of their petty vassals so far to the south. 
Evidently, in view of the weakening of the rulers of Ghir, the 
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chiefs who bore the ancient titles of Tamrin-varanda and Tam4zan- 
varanda! sought the patronage of the strongest actual power. 

Juzjani in 618/1221 personally visited Tamrin and Giziv as a 
guest of the Sultan of Ghir, when the Shanaspids had already 
assumed power in the whole of this region (tr. p. 344). We can 
rely on this author when he says that Tamran lay “‘within the spurs 
and neighbourhood of the highest peak of Ghiir, bearing the name 
of Ashk”’ (zbid., p. 319).2, On the British map of 1955 (1:1,000,000, 
sheet 430), based on the American aerial survey, there appears to 
the north of Gizao, on one of the sources of the Hilmand, a height 
of 13,458 feet, which even though it is not the “highest’’ peak of 
Ghir, may still fit the situation of Tamran. 

The family of the princes of Tamazan no longer played an 
independent role in local history, but at least four maliks of Tamrin 
are mentioned amongst the suite of the 17th Sultan of Ghir, 
Muhammad b. Sam, who died in 599/1203. His son Mahmiid 
(602-9 /1205-12) was married to the daughter of the malik of 
Tamran Taj ad-Din and her son Sam became the 2oth Sultan of 
Ghir, cf. the Tabaqat-i Ndsiri, tr. pp. 390, 408. 

The latest editor of the history, the Qandahari ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Habibi, says in his extensive geographical commentary (Vol. i 
[Lahore 1954], p. 806) that in 1326/1947 he had visited ‘‘Giziv, 
Tamran, T'amazan and Kajiran’’, but that the names of Tamran 
and 'Tamazan seem to have become forgotten locally. Habibi thinks 
that under pressure from other tribes, the Tamranis moved to the 
west, where they now form the Taymuris, located to the south-east 
of Herat. [In the second edition of Habibi’s text, Kabul 1341-3, 
1962-5, the note on Giziv and Tamran is on pp. 341-2 of Vol. i1— 
C.E.B.] 

In 1962 I received from Kabul the map of the administrative 
divisions of Afghanistan (published already in 1337/1958). On 
it Gizao is marked within the district of Uruzgan, depending on 
Qandahar, and Tamaza@n is given within the district of Dayakan, 
immediately to the north. Tamran does not appear on the map, but 
it is possible that it, too, should be sought to the north of Dayakan 
(see the map in H. F. Schurmann, The Mongols of Afghanistan (‘The 
Hague 1962]). Ona similar map, dated 1340,/1961, only Gizao is 


xxxv 


1 Of particular interest is the spelling 
of these names with the Arabic letter 
5 = 8, an interlabial v, which is found 
in Khwarazmian texts and early Khora- 
sinian manuscripts, see G. Lazard, 
La langue des plus anctens monuments de 


la prose persane (Paris 1963), pp. 137-8. 

2 Var. D.r.shk (*Dar-i Ashk?). It is 
possible that the name Ashk reflects 
the Persian word for ‘fang’, yashk; 
see the Burhdn-i qatt’, ed. Mo‘in, iv, 
P. 2435. 
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mentioned, lying on the longest of the sources of the Hilmand 
which rises to the south of the Ghérband, not far to the west of the 
Pagmash mountains near Kabul. According to Schurmann, the 
Taymuris are now Tajik speakers. 

50. Sarvan. This should in all probability be restored as 
*“Sharvan, or better Shérvan, as the vacillating transcription 
between alif and yd’ points to the Persian é vowel. This district 
must correspond to the Shirvan (*Shérvan) mentioned in Bayhaqi, 
ed. Morley, p. 128, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, p. 115. The name 
probably meant “‘the place of [the prince of] Shér’’, but in his 
report on Mas‘iid’s Ghir expedition of 411 ‘1021, Bayhaqi uses it as 
a personal name. In five marches from Herat along the northern 
bank of the Heri-rid, Mas‘iid arrived at Chisht and then at Ribat-i 
Vazir, the first fortified place against Ghir, cf. Istakhri, BGA, i, 
p. 363. Here Ba’l-Hasan of Ghir and the apparently more powerful 
Shirvan, whose province bordered on Gizgin, joined him with 
their detachments. Together they besieged Jurwas, where resided 
Darmash-bat (see above, under § 23, 48), who had remained 
neutral. Mas‘iid successfully attacked the castle (Vay ?) which had 
formerly been the ruler of Ghir’s capital, and took it by storm. The 
expedition then returned from there, and the frightened Darmash- 
bat gave back to Mas‘iid the castles of Gharchistan which he had 
earlier seized. 

One can conclude from this account, which still needs checking 
on the spot, that both the unnamed province of Bi’l-Hasan and that 
of Shirvan lay to the west (north-west?) of Chisht, and that the 
possessions of Darmash-bat lay further to the east and bordered on 
Gharchistan. 

All these details show the fragmentary character of the districts 
making up Ghir, the fluctuations of frontiers and the patchiness of 
the separate principalities. 

51. Manshan. ‘This is not mentioned in other Muslim sources, 
but it is possible that it corresponds to the district of Mansan 
mentioned by the Armenian Geography amongst the 26 provinces 
of Khorasan (see Marquart, Eransahr, p. 85, with corrections in 
Huschardzan [Vienna 1911], p. 301). Man-shan appears in the list 
of administrative subdivisions which the Chinese established on the 
eastern fringes of Khorasan c. a.D. 660, see Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Tou-Kiue (St. Petersburg 1903), pp. 71, 268; here it forms a 
district of the kingdom of Hou-che-kien, a name which Chavannes 
explains as Khujikan = Jizjdn (better Giizgan, V. M.). For the 
geographical orientation of Manshan, the following indications 
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can serve: (1) it came up close to Dar-i Andar, where stood the 
camp of the ruler of Giizgan, one farsakh from his capital Jahiidhan 
(§ 23, 53), and (2) within the limits of Manshan there was a moun- 
tain lake (§ 3, 26) near Bastarab. It can be assumed that this last 
name is reflected in the name of the western source of the river on 
which lies Sar-i Pul (the Safid-riid). On the British map of 1914 
(1:1,000,000) this source is called Astar-ab (on the 1955 edition, this 
name is omitted). Mr. Mir Husayn Shah of the University of Kabul 
(letter of 20th February 1963) kindly tells me that the lake is no 
more known on the aerial survey of the Ministry of Mines, but 
experts in geology (zamin-shindsi) have confirmed the existence on 
this spot of a swamp, now dried up. My correspondent uses for this 
swamp or lake the term of Indian origin jhil, and in the Russian- 
Afghan dictionary jzrhil is given as the equivalent for ‘lake’. The 
disappearance of a mountain lake may be a useful parallel to our 
commentary on Daryazha (§ 3, 25 and § 6, 23). 

It seems that c. A.D. 982 Manshan was of no great size, but on the 
road up the Heriiriid the Arabic geographers (Istakhri, p. 363, Ibn 
Haugqal, ed. Kramers, p. 457, Maqdisi, p. 349) mention at four 
stages from Herat the not quite clearly vocalized Astarabiyan, 
which could perhaps be a trace of the former spread of the Manshan 
possessions to the south (or simply a settlement from Astar-ab?). 
The administration of Manshan was taken over by Gizgan, but 
our author also mentions the title of the local princeling. 

56. Gurzivan. The name is known to this day on the maps: 
Darzab va Gurzivan. In this district rises the river which is now 
called Shirin-tagab, on which, further downstream, lie Faryab and 
Andkhoy. Within Gurzivan, on the eastern bank of the river, is 
marked the place Shahr-i viran ‘‘the ruined city’, although 
Dr. A. D. H. Bivar informs me that this region lacks water in 
summer. To the south is situated the central part of the Mak valley 
and Manshan, see below, p. 334, commentary on § 23, 51. 

In Arabic sources, the name is given as Jurzvan or Kurzvan (both 
variants given by Yaqut, apparently from different sources).! The 
form Gurz-van is evidently of ethnic origin and means “dwelling 
of Gurz’’. The term Gurz, Gurj (where -z,'-j is a suffix of origin) is 


.- 


1 Still puzzling is the transcription of 
Ya‘qibi, BGA, vii, p. 287: o45., 
which de Goeje restored as Qurzuman, 
which is doubtful. It is even possible 
that the first letter, written without 
dots, was taken from an old Khoré- 


sanian source that had initial , cf. 
§ 23, 49, yielding V.rz.mdn. To the 
element -mdn there corresponds in 
other sources the synonymous -vdn 
“house, dwelling”’. 
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known as designating the Georgians,! but it is somewhat difficult 
to imagine a colony of Transcaucasians, about which nothing is 
known, settled in Afghanistan already in the roth century. Another 
suggestion is, however, possible. During their penetration of 
India, the Arabs used the term Jurz as early as the 7th century to 
designate the Gurjara dynasty which ruled in Qannauj. The 
origins of this dynasty are obscure, but V. Smith thought that the 
Gurjara (the present-day Gurjarajah) were a ‘‘Central Asian tribe” 
who appeared in India about the time of the Hephthalite invasions 
(sc. in the 4th or 5th centuries a.p.).? All the northern slopes of the 
Paropamisus were, according to the terminology of such an eminent 
Arabic geographer as Maqdisi, called Haital (better *Habtal), the 
“land of the Hephthalites”, a name which has probably been 
preserved in that of the district of Yaftal to the north of Fayzabad. 
Whatever may be the explanation of the Indian form Gurjara, the 
Muslim form Furz/Gurz (see above, § 10, 46; Baladhuri, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 442; etc.) could on equal grounds have been used to the 
north of the Hindu Kush and the Paropamisus. 

Gurzivan, the earlier capital of Gizgan, lay to the east of 
Badghis, the last principality of the Hepthalites, whose chief Nizak 
was in 91/709 captured by Qutaiba (see above, commentary on 
§ 23, 71). The place where Nizak at last surrendered was called 
al-K.rj, which gives a form close to that of Gurz. It should be 
sought near the Salang pass, where Soviet engineers have built a 
tunnel through the Hindu Kush. As the crow flies, Gurzivan 
lies less than 200 km. from Kadis, the centre of the Hephthalite 
principality. 

It is not out of place here to mention that in the description of 
the Paropamisus, § 5, 9 Bc, our author strangely says that the range 
runs “between Kundarm and Anbir, between Gurzivan and 
Jahidhan’’, etc. The only possible explanation is that the author does 
not speak of the watershed between the pairs of names quoted, but of 
the foot of the mountain separating the plains from the hilly country. 

63. Ribat-i Karvan.? In my original commentary, the mistake in 
the location of Tamran and Tamaz&n (§ 23, 49) affects also the 
position of this place, which I had sought near the watershed of the 


1 Cf. the villages Gurji-van and Kurdi- 
van in the basin of the river Ak-su in 
Shirvan (now the Azerbaijan S.S.R.). 

*V. Smith, Early history of India 
(Oxford 1924), p. 304; La Vallée 
Poussin, Dynasties et histoire de I’ Inde 
jusqu’aux invasions musulmanes (Paris 


1935), p. 115; B. N. Puri, The history of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas (Bombay 1953), 
pp. 2-14. 

3> Kirvan. Kirv means a “hollow, 
decayed tooth’’; possibly this conceals 
some hint at the character of the local 
mountain landscape. 
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Heri-riid and the river of Balkh. This is only partly correct, as 
Ribat-1 Karvan lies at the pass between the Heri-rid and the Hil- 
mand, somewhat to the south of the watershed with the river of 
Balkh, so that the latter river skirts the northern limits of Ribat-i 
Karvan. Tamran and Tam§azan, on the other hand, lie within the 
upper Hilmand basin and skirt the southern limits of Ribat-i 
Karvan. It is accordingly clear that the district lay on the direct 
route Herat-Kabul which goes up to the Heri-rid, across the 
Baba Kih, enters the region of the Hilmand headwaters and then 
the Kabul river basin. Ribat-i Karvan is the last point of the 
Heri-riid basin from where a pass leads to the Hilmand. A descrip- 
tion of this road is given in the book of Vavilov and Bukinin, 
Agricultural Afghanistan (1929), p. 506; cf. also the anonymous 
German itinerary, quoted by Marquart, Wehrot und Arang, p. 168. 
This place is now called, with a slight phonetic alteration Rabat- 
Kirman.  Ribat-i Karvadn is mentioned by the geographers 
(Istakhri, pp. 265, 272; Ibn Hauqal, ed. Kramers, p. 444) as “the 
extreme eastern limit of Ghiir’’ belonging to Giizgan. The pathetic 
letter of the Ghaznavid Sultan Mas‘id, in which he informed 
Arslan Khan of his defeat at the hands of the Seljuqs, was written 
from Ribat-i Karvan. The Sultan was retreating through Ghir to 
the capital Ghazna, to reach which seven more stages were re- 
quired, see Bayhaqi, ed. Ghani and Fayy4d, p. 630. Forty years ago, 
crowded gatherings of Afghan tribesmen still took place at Rabat- 
Kirman, see nal. of the Royal Central Asian Soctety (1954), 
No. I, p. 50. 

§ 25, 91 (p. 119). DHARNUKH (?) is apparently to be identified 
with Het'um’s Zurnukh, the Zarnuq or Zurnuq of Juvayni and the 
Zafar-nama, the last stage before the bank of the Syr Darya in 
Timir’s march from Samarqand to Utrar. See Boyle in Central 
Asiatic Fournal, ix (1964), p. 184 and n. 75. 

§ 42, 1 (p. 156). Amongst the Byzantine ‘“‘themes’’, the least 
readily identifiable name is that of the one including the capital 
Constantinople, sc. Tablan and its numerous variants (see above, 
p- 421). In his note ‘Le theme byzantin de Tafla-tavlain”’, La 
Nouvelle Clio, iv (1952), pp. 388-91, H. Grégoire suggested a new 
etymology, i.e. “‘stables’, referring to “la grande banlieue de 
Constantinople”. Its initial s- may have been taken by such Arabs 
as Muslim b. Abi Muslim al-Jarmi for the preposition eis “into” 
which has been preserved in names like Istanbul, Izmir, etc., but 
contrariwise, the basic s- may have been mistaken for the said 
particle and omitted as superfluous. 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF THE MS. 


THE anonymous! geographical work called Hudid al- ‘Alam, t.e. ‘The 
Regions of the World’’,? was compiled in 372/982-3 and dedicated to 
the Amir Abul-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad, of the local Fari- 
ghiinid dynasty which ruled in Gizganan in what is now northern 
Afghanistan (see notes to § 1 and § 23, 46.). The unique manuscript 
was copied in 656/1258 by Abul-Mu’ayyad ‘Abd al-Qayyim ibn 
al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali al-Farisi (v.t., p. 166). The same half-erased 
name appears on the title-page: sahibuhu} katibuhu al- ‘abd al-mudhnib 
al-muhtaj ila rahmati llahi ta‘ala Abul-Mu ...‘Abdal- .. . iim ibn 
...ynibn ‘Ali al-Farist.... 

The MS. consists of 39 folios measuring 28 x18 cm., while the 
size of the written text (within ruled frame) is 20 x13 cm. Each page 
has 23 extremely regular lines written in good and personal naskh- 
thulth script. The paper is of khanbalig description. 

On the whole the text is very well preserved. Ff. 28 and 29 are 
slightly damaged. The lower part of f. 39 (viz., half of the lines 
17-23) has been torn, so that not only the text relating to the African 
countries but the colophon, too, has greatly suffered. The text begins 
on f. 1b. The title-page (f. 1a) is occupied by the title of the book, 
by some mediocre verses in the same hand, but having no relation 
to the text, and by some later entries of no interest. Marginal notes 
which are found on ff. 19b, 20a, 22b and 30a, have no great impor- 
tance [cf. Appendix A]. 

The Hudid al-‘Alam forms only one part of a bound volume of 
which all the folios are of the same size (28 x18 cm.). It contains: 

a. The geographical treatise Jihan-nama (ff. tb-27a) by Muham- 
mad ibn Najib Bakran‘, copied by ‘Ibad-allah Mas‘tid ibn Muham- 
mad ibn-Mas‘id al-Kirmani on 28 Ramadan 663 (14 July 1267). 


’ On the author cf. p. xii; he was a 
sunni, cf. pp. 375, 392. 

2 vi., p. 30. The word hudid (pro- 
perly ‘boundaries’) in our case evidently 
refers to the ‘regions within definite 
boundaries’ into which the world is 
divided in the H.-'A4., the author in- 
dicating with special care the frontiers 
of each one of these areas, v.1., p. 30. 
{As I use the word ‘‘region”’ mostly for 


nahtyat it would have been better, per- 
haps, to translate Hudid al-‘Alam as 
“The limited areas of the World’’.] 

3 Certainly in the sense of ‘possessor’ 
and not in that of ‘author’, as confirmed 
by the colophon of the Jami’ al-‘ultim, 
Ua.. p. vill, 

* Cf. Rieu, Catalogue Pers. Mss. Brit. 
Mus. i, 423; Bibl. Nationale, anc. fonds 
persan, 324. 
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b. A short treatise on Music (ff. 27b-28b) by Ustadh ‘Ajab al- 
Zaman bul-Ustadh-Khorasan Muhammad ibn Mahmid ibn Muham- 
mad Nishapiri. 

c. Hudad al-‘Alam (see above). 

d. The well known encyclopedia Jami‘ al-‘Ulam (ff. 1-50)! by 
Fakhr al-din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) with the colophon: waga‘a al- 
firagh min tahririht yaum al-jum‘a lil-sadis wal-‘ishrin min jumada 
al-ila sana thamani wa khamsin wa sitta-mi’a ‘ala yadi. Ad‘afu ‘ibad 
allah wa ahgaruhum Abul-Mu’ayyad ‘Abd al-Qayyiim b. al- Husayn(?) 
b. ‘Ali, Consequently this work, too, was copied by the scribe of the 
Hudad al-‘Alam on Friday, 26 Jumada al-ila 658 (Thursday? 
10 June 1259). He must have been an eager student to transcribe in 
his careful regular hand a series of important works for his personal 
library at the momentous epoch when the Mongol invaders were 
‘exterminating the Assassins, destroying the Baghdad Caliphate and 
remodelling the administration of Persia!3 


2. DISCOVERY AND PUBLICATION OF THE H.-‘4. 


The discovery and publication of the Hudid al-‘Alam have a long 
history not devoid of romance. 

The Russian orientalist, Captain (later Major-General) A. G. 
Toumansky, was a great friend of the Baha’is whom he first met in 
Askhabad in 1890. He eagerly studied their religious literature* and 
rendered some signal services to the thriving Baha’i colony established 
in the Russian Transcaspian province, for example at the time when 
the first temple of the new religion (mashriq al-adhkar) was being 
built in Askhabad. 

Probably through Baron V. Rosen, who was his teacher, or through 
Barthold, who then was at the beginning of his scientific career, 
Toumansky heard of the interest of Ulugh-beg’s lost work Ulis-1 
arba‘a and made a search for it through his Persian friends. The 
importance of Bukhara as a market for rare manuscripts was fully 
realized only after 1900 when special expeditions were sent there 
by the Russian Academy, yet even before that time it was natural 
to turn one’s attention towards that Muslim centre. ‘Toumansky 


' Probably composed in 574/1178, cf. 
Rieu, Supplément, p. 102 (Or. 2972 con- 
tains 188 folios each side being of 17 
lines). 

2 Thursday evening is called in Persia 
shab-i jum‘a and considered as the 
beginning of Friday. 


3 The data on the manuscript are 
partly borrowed from ‘Toumansky’s 
article (v.t., p. ix, n. 2) and partly based 
on the notes personally taken in Paris in 
1921. 

* See his edition of the Kitab-i aqdas, 
SPb. 1899 (Mémoires de l’ Académie des 
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availed himself of the occasional visits to Bukhara of the learned 
Baha'i of Samarqand Mirza Abul-Fadl Gulpayagani who soon after, 
in a letter in Persian dated 2 Rabi‘ II, 1310 = 25 October 1892, 
reported as follows: “During my stay in Bukhara all my efforts to 
find the Ulas-i arba‘a proved unsuccessful but I have found an 
ancient bound book which is very good and contains four treatises of 
which the first has geographical contents and formed a Preface to a 
Map (mugaddama-yi nagsha biida); the second, composed 943 years 
ago and copied 808 years ago, is also geographical and mentions the 
names of towns which now are absolutely unknown; the third treats 
of Music, and is short; the fourth is the Jami‘ al-‘ulam of Imam 
Fakhr-i Razi.’’ When, in 1893, Toumansky joined Mirza Abul-Fadl 
in Bukhara, his Persian friend made him a present of his find “on 
condition that it should be edited and not be lost for science”’. 

A journey to Persia and the vicissitudes of a military career 
made it impossible for Toumansky to publish the manuscript im- 
mediately but in an article which appeared in 18967 he explained the 
circumstances which led to the discovery of the H.-‘A., gave its de- 
scription (date, colophon, dedication to the Farighinid ruler Abul- 
Harith, complete table of contents &c.), and, as a sample of the text, 
published the Persian original and a Russian translation of the chap- 
ters on the “Christianized Slavs”’, the Slavs, and the Riis (ff. 37a-38a), 
with a short commentary. 

Toumansky reserved the right of final publication of the MS., 
or more precisely, of the Hudiid al-‘Alam, but in spite of some 
preparatory work done by him,’ was unfortunately unable to carry 
out his intention during his lifetime. 


Sciences, t. viii, No. 6) and his articles SPb. 1896; a translation of Abul- 


in the Zap. Vost. Otd.: The two latest 
“lauh”’ of the Babis, vol. vi, 1896, pp. 
314-21, Bahd’ullah’s Idst words, vol. vii, 
1892, pp. 193-203; The author of the 
history known under the name of ‘‘Ta- 
rikh-1 Manukchi,”’ or ‘“‘Tdrikh-t Fadid’’, 
vol. viii, 1893, pp. 33-45. TToumnansky 
maintained a correspondence on the 
subject of their mutual interest with 
E. G. Browne, see the latter’s Tdrikh-t 
jadid, pp. xxxiii, lii and passim, and the 
review of the Kitdb-: agdas in FRAS, 
1900, pp. 354-7. Among Toumansky’s 
other works may be quoted: Note on the 
Kitdab-t Qorqud, in Zap. Vost. Otd., vol. 
ix, 1895, pp. 268-72; the interesting re- 
port on his journey in Persia From the 
Caspian sea to the Hormuz strait in 1894, 


Ghiazi’s Pedigree of the Turkomans, 
Askhabad 1897; A survey of the vildyats 
of Erzerum and Bitlis, Tiflis 1909; The 
Arabic language and Caucasian studies, 
Tiflis 1911. 

1 On Mirza Abul Fadl see E. G. 
Browne's Tarikh-i jadid, Index. 

2 Zapiski Vost. Otd., x, 1896 (printed 
in 1897), pp. 121-37: The newly dis- 
covered Persian geographer of the 1oth 
century and his reports on the Slavs and 
the Rus. In the same number of the 
Zapiski appeared the text of Barthold’s 
opening lecture at the St. Petersburg 
University, held on 8 April 1896. 

3 So I was informed by Mme. Tou- 
mansky. In fact he published only the 
fragments on Samarqand (in the Russian 
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With the owner’s permission a photograph of the manuscript was 
taken in St. Petersburg in 1894, and Baron V. R. Rosen copied 
the whole of the text with his own hand. Both the photograph and 
the copy were left in the possession of the Musée Asiatique of the 
Russian Academy and Toumansky very liberally allowed other Rus- 
sian scholars to make use of single passages having special interest to 
them. V. A. Zhukovsky was thus able to utilize the passage relative 
to Marv in his standard description of that province (see note to § 23, 
37.). V. V. Barthold quoted extensively from the H.-‘A in his 
early Report on a Scientific Mission to Central Asia (1897), then in his 
famous Turkestan (1900), in his History of Irrigation in Turkestan 
(1914), and occasionally in many other of his books and articles.! 
After Toumansky’s death he published the fragment on Tibet (see 
notes to § 11) and summarized the contents of the chapter on Gilan 
(see notes to § 32, 35.). 

Nevertheless, in Western Europe very little was known about the 
H.-‘A, and J. Marquart who had access only to the quotations 
found in Toumansky’s article (ZVO, 1896), in Barthold’s Report, and 
in Westberg’s Beitrdge (v.1. p. 427), several times expressed his regret 
that the MS. still remained unpublished.? . 

On 13 December 1921 ina Russian paper edited in Paris I published 
an obituary notice of the head of the Baha’i community ‘Abbas 
Efendi (d. in Haifa, 28 November 1921). In it I mentioned both 
E. G. Browne’s and A. G. Toumansky’s close connexion with the 
representatives of the faith preached by the Bab and the Baha’- 
allah. My article happened to be read in Constantinople by Madame 
Toumansky who hastened to communicate to me the sad news of 
her husband’s death (in Constantinople, 1 December 1920) asking 
me in the meantime for advice as to his MSS. which remained in 
her possession and with which, in view of the circumstances, she was 
obliged to part. The H.-‘4. was among them, and soon after the 
precious MS. was on my desk in Paris. Madame Toumansky fully 
realized the intense interest taken in Russia in the H.-‘A and the 
amount of work already done on it. I offered to communicate with 
the Leningrad Academy, and when a favourable answer came, 
through the late S. F. Oldenburg (d. 28. ii. 1934), she most generously 
agreed to repatriate the MS. to Russia, though more advantageous 
conditions could have been obtained elsewhere. 


paper Okraina, 2 May 1893) and on the ' Cf. p. 169. 

Burtaés-Baraddhas (as a supplement to 2 See for instance Streifztige, 1903, 
A. V. Markov, Russo-Mordvan relations, pp. xxx-xxxi, 172, note 4; Komanen, 
Tiflis 1914, v.2., p. 462). 1914, Pp. 37- 
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Some time later we had the satisfaction of hearing that the publica- 
tion of the H.-‘A. was being undertaken by V. V. Barthold. By 
March 1930 the plates reproducing the 78 pages of the original, as 
well as 32 pages of Preface and 11 pages of Index, were printed, but 
for some technical reasons the publication of the book met: with 
delay. On 18 August 1931 Barthold wrote to me that the difficulties 
were being overcome, but this letter reached me in London an hour 
after I had read in The Times the two lines which came like a blow, 
announcing the death of the great historian on August 19. 

Barthold had not the satisfaction of seeing in final form the work 
which had been a companion of all his scientific life. The now 
posthumous book appeared in the editions of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. under the title: Xynya an-‘anem. Pykonucp 
TyManckaro. C pBemeHHemM H yKa3aTenem B. Baptonpna. JlenHuHrpan 


1930. 
3. THE TRANSLATOR’S TASK 


In the concluding words of his Preface (v.i. p. 32) Barthold says 
that his chief reason for abandoning the idea of giving a complete 
translation of the manuscript was the “‘great number of geographical 
names, of which the reading remains unknown’’. Probably for the 
same reason the text was not printed but photographically repro- 
duced. As regards the Persian original, such a procedure can only 
meet with our full approval, for the risks of publishing such a compli- 
cated text from a single manuscript would be too great, and a printed 
text would never replace the paleographically very important original 
in doubtful places.’ As already mentioned the MS. is written in a 
script clear enough and yet in some places presenting considerable 
difficulties. Barthold (letter of 5. ili. 1930) was ready to admit with 
regard to the photographic reproduction of the MS. that “it would 
not be an edition in the proper sense, and orientalists who had no 
great experience in the reading of Muslim MSS. would feel dis- 
appointed’. In such circumstances, many people interested princi- 
pally in the geographical contents of the book were likely to be 
hampered by the character of the script, while Barthold’s Preface, 
though extremely valuable, is far from exhausting the problems 
raised by the text. 

I have decided therefore to take a resolute step in rendering this 

' Lately Sayyid Jalal al-din Tehrani (gdh-ndma) for the Persian year 1314 
has, more or less successfully, printed = A.H. 1353-4 = A.D. 1935), Tehran 
the text of the H.—'A., together with 1352. The H.-‘A. occupies pages 1-114 


that of Part III of the Tdarikh-i Fihdn- and on pp. 115-49 Barthold’s Index is 
gushd, as an annex (!) to his Calendary reproduced. 
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important tenth-century text more accessible to the public, by trans- 
lating the whole of the Persian original and by supplementing it with 
a translation of Barthold’s Russian Preface and with my own detailed 
commentary.' Lacunae and uncertainties are inevitable in such an 
enterprise, but only the sieve of translation is capable of separating 
what is clear from what remains doubtful. I only hope that my work 
will stimulate a further examination of the respective chapters by 
Turcologists, Indianists, Byzantologists, and other specialists. 

The present book comprises the following parts: 

1. A translation of V. V. Barthold’s Russian Preface. 

2. Acomplete translation of the Persian text of the Hudfid al-‘Alam. 

3. My commentary on the text, disposed in the order of the 
chapters. 

4. Appendices containing remarks on the marginal notes, the 
language of the H.—'A., &c., as well as a Glossary of the rare and less 
usual words and expressions.” 

5. A Romanized Index based on my translation and consequently 
differing in a number of transcriptions from Barthold’s Index (in 
Arabic characters). It also serves my Commentary. 

My translation of the H.-A. (Part II) follows the Persian text 
strictly and literally. I do not even say “wood” when the original 
speaks of “trees”. Ina unique manuscript of one of the earliest prose 
works of Persian literature,’ older than the Shah-nama, every word and 
turn of phrase is interesting and I have made a very liberal use of 
Romanized quotations with the double object of elucidating the 
difficult and doubtful readings and of affording a means of control. 


' P. Pelliot in his note on Barthold’s 
edition of the H.-‘A. in T‘oung-Pao, 
1931, No. 1, p. 133, writes: ‘“Puisque 
Pouvrage est enfin accessible il faut 
espérer qu’un iraniste donnera en 
caractéres typographiques une édition 
critique des sections concernant |’Asie 
Centrale et Orientale, et lui adjoindra 
une traduction annotée.” 

7 {For some imperious material 
reasons only the Appendix on the mar- 
ginal notes could be incorporated in the 
present volume. The rest will be pub- 
lished as an article in the Bull. of the 
School of Oriental Studies. Cf. however, 
even now Index E.] 

3 The ancient Preface to the Book of 
Kings, 346/957; Bal‘ami’s translation of 
TJabari’s History, 352/963; translation 
of Tabari’s Commentary on the Qor’an 
by a group of Transoxanian scholars, 


under Mansir b. Nah who reigned 
350-65/961-75, mentioned in Muham- 
mad Qazvini’s Preface to Marsuban- 
nama, p. yg [cf. also E. G. Browne’s 
description of another very archaic 
Commentary in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, JRAS, 1894, pp. 417- 
524]; Aba Nasr Hasan b. ‘Ali Qumi, 
Kitab-t mudhkil dar ‘ilm-i nujiim, 365/ 
975, see W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis d. 
arab. Handschr., Berlin, 1893, v, 149, 
No. 5663 [I owe the reference to my 
friend S. H. Taqi-zadeh] ; the first edition 
of the Shah-ndma, 384/994. As Shaykh 
Muhammad Qazvini tells ‘me (30.vI. 
1936), Aba Mansir Muvaffaq al-din 
‘Ali Haravi’s Kitab al-adwiya can hardly 
pretend to the same antiquity, for the 
scribe’s entry on the back of the book 
suggests that the author was still alive 
in 447/1055. 
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Practically all the rarer words and expressions figure in my transla- 
tion. 

I have numbered all the chapters of the H.-‘A. (§§ 1-61), and, 
within every single chapter, all the separate items which in the original 
appear in red ink (these latter numbers being followed by a dot: 1. 2. 
3., &c.). This system of chapter and verse has proved of great con- 
venience for quotations and cross-references. 


4. THE COMMENTARY: EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT 


The object of my Commentary (Part ITI) is twofold: (a) to explain 
the text by identifying the places and names mentioned in it, and (8) 
to ascertain the sources of the book. 

My explanation of the less interesting chapters, such as the middle 
zone of Islam (§§ 27-31 and 33-4, cf. p. 223) is very brief and only 
checks the names, locates the places, and gives the immediate parallels. 
On the contrary, whenever the text contains traces of some new infor- 
mation I have done my utmost to elucidate the question in the light 
of all accessible data, using by preference the sources contemporary 
with, and older than the H.-‘A. Of the slightly younger works I con- 
stantly quote Birini (inclusive of his Canon, Br. Mus. Or. 1997), 
Gardizi (containing a number of invaluable parallels to the H.-‘A.) 
and Mahmiid al-Kashghari. Having myself experienced great diffi- 
culties in finding the explanations of the names and facts relating to 
territories as different as China and Spain, India and the Volga 
Bulghars, I could not help bearing in mind the interests of the readers 
who cannot be satisfied with mere references to doubtful passages in 
the sources and to little accessible works. Therefore at the beginning 
of the chapters (especially those on India, China, Tibet, the Turks, 
the Caucasus, and Eastern Europe) I have not only prefixed brief 
indications of authorities and literature, but summed up the present- 
day situation of the question, comprising tentative hypotheses and 
doubtful points, and have made my personal suggestions supple- 
menting or modifying my predecessors’ views. Though my definite 
object has been to comment on the particular geographical work 
written in A.D. 982 and conspicuous for its well-balanced brevity, my 
commentary may eventually prove of more general utility as covering 
the whole field of the Orbis Terrarum Musulmants notus' and making 


™ Le Strange’s excellent book The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 1905, 
describes only the countries between 
Asia Minor and ‘Transoxiana; P. 
Schwarz’s amazingly full Ivan im Mittel- 
alter (in progress since 1896), covers 


only Persia. See my reviews of these 
books resp. in BSOS, vi/3, 1931, pp. 
802-3, and Fourn. As., July 1932, pp. 
175-9. For the rest of the lands the 
information is very scattered. It is to 
be hoped that a translation of the BGA 
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a point of referring to the special sources and to recent investigations.' 
I have used notes and references very liberally in order to show respect 
for my predecessors’ opinions and to lay stress on the great fellowship 
of the living and dead by whose efforts the fabric of our knowledge 
has been reared. 

In studying the H.-‘A. and in preparing the Commentary it has been 
my particular endeavour not to lose sight of geographic realities. 
I hope that my sketch maps illustrating the less known regions will 
be found useful by all those who like myself had to toil through 
the wonderful works of Barthold? and Marquart,? unaccompanied by 
such graphic aids. I take this occasion to say in pious gratitude what 
I owe to these two great scholars who by their contributions (so 
different in method, yet equally admirable as results) have shed light 
on numberless points of Muslim historical geography. 
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5. THE COMMENTARY: THE SOURCES OF THE #.- ‘4. 


The second object of the commentary has been to ascertain the 
sources of the H.-‘4. Our geographer was evidently but a ‘“‘cabinet 
scholar” and not a traveller. Only in the description of Giizganan 
(§ 23, 47.), and maybe of Gilan (§ 32, 24.—5.), does the text reflect some 
personal experience. For the rest, the information evidently depends 
on other people’s materials, which seem to have been of two classes, 
viz. books,* and any other information coming under the rubrics of 
yadhkird-t hakiman ‘‘memories of the sages’’ (f. 2a,),5 akhbar “informa- 
tion jheard]”’ (cf. f. 13b3: ba-akhbar-ha ba-shanidim), or simply dhtkr 
“mention” (f. 12a,). There is no indication in the text as to which 
particular details were derived from non-literary sources, unless we 


236-42, xxii 2 (1934), pp. 144-61. 
3 See V. Minorsky, Essat de biblio- 


carried out, on the initiative of G. Fer- 
rand, by a group of French Arabists, 


will see the light before long. 

1 Comprising works in Russian, very 
insufficiently known in Western Europe. 
[On the as yet unedited sources cf. 
p. 480.] 

2 Barthold’s (15.xi.1869—19.viii.1930) 
bibliography comprises over 300 titles 
of books and articles. See Umniakov, 
V. V. Barthold, on the occasion of 
the joth year of his professorship (in 
Russian) in Bulletin de l'Université de 
l Asie Centrale, 1926, No. 14, pp. 175— 
202; Milius Dostoyevsky, W. Barthold 
zum Geddchtnis, in Die Welt des Islam, 
xii, Heft 3, 1931, pp. 89-135; Th. 
Menzel, Versuch einer Barthold-Biblio- 
graphie, in Der Islam, xxi (1933), pp. 


graphie de ¥. Markwart [Marquart] 
(9.vii.1864-4.11.1930), in Journal Asia- 
tique, October 1930, t. ccxvii, pp. 
313-24 [where the obituary and biblio- 
graphic notices by G. Messina, H. H. 
Schaeder, &c. are quoted]. 

* Kitdb-hd-yi pishinagan ‘books of the 
predecessors”, folios 2a, and 13b,; or 
simply ‘‘books’’, folios 44,9, 9a, (con- 
cerning the Kucha river). Under r1b,, 
kitab-hd va akhbdr-hd are clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

S IT see that the reading yddhkird has 
been accepted also in the text of the 
H.-‘A. printed in Tehran, p. 4 (contrary 
to Barthold, v.z., p. 31, note 1). 
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include in this category the above-mentioned details regarding 
Gizganan and Gilan. 

Abul-Fad] Gulpayagani (wvs., p. ix) made an interesting suggestion 
in taking the H.-‘A. for ‘‘a Preface to a Map’’. In several passages, 
in fact (folios 5b,,, 8by9, 25613, 33516, 374,53), Our author mentions 
a Map prepared by himself, which was certainly more than a simple 
illustration of the text. We know, fot example, that on it were shown 
the stages between Rukhud and Multan (v.1., p. 121) of which there is 
no mention in the text. A close scrutiny of the text has convinced me 
that in numerous places the peculiar order of enumeration is a result 
of ‘reading off the Map”’,' often without any regard for the natural 
divisions of territories, ranges of mountains, watersheds and roads.” 
This discovery has facilitated the explanation of numerous passages 
in the text. It appears then that the Map was compiled before the 
text, and if so, we cannot help inferring that the author worked on 
the basis of some previous MAP which we must consider as one of 
the important sources for his compilation. In his Preface (v.t., p. 18, 
note 5) Barthold suggests that Balkhi’s book may have been only an ex- 
planation of Abii Ja‘far al-Khazin’s maps. The latter (in a more or less 
modified’ form) may have been worked upon by our author as well. 

The improvement due to him personally seems to be in the first 
place a clearer division of the chart into “‘limited areas” with rigorously 
indicated frontiers, as recapitulated in the description of each single 
country. Even the title of the Hudid al-‘Alam indicates the impor- 
tance which our author attached to this task. In the better known 
countries the problem presented no difficulty, though in the eastern 
region beginning with Khorasan the bearings* usually show some 
error, mostly as if the author took the north-east or east for the north 
(cf. notes to §§ 7, 4., 12 [p. 270], 17, 23, 24, 25, 48, &c.). This is a 
common mistake with Muslim geographers, cf. Ist., 253, quoted on 
Pp. 351, and may be partly due to the difference between the places 
where the sun rises and goes down in summer and in winter.5 


* Cf. Index E: bearings. 
5 Reinaud, Géographie d’ Abulféda, i, 


' A striking example is offered by the 
themes of the Byzantine empire, v.1., 
Pp. 420, line 32. 

* V.i., pp. 239, 338, 376, 392 (§ 33, 
11.), 394, 414 (especially § 38, 15.). On 


“‘Les Arabes, pour désigner le sud-est, 
disent quelquefois l'orient d’hiver, et 


the contrary in some places the enu- 
meration follows the roads, as quite 
clearly appears from a comparison with 
Gardizi’s parallels, v.2. p. 229, 260; cf. 
also pp. 251, 289, 293, 363, 380, 382, 
391. [Cf. Index E: Map.] 

3 By Istakhri, at least in such regions 
as Fars? Cf. I.H., 236 (V2. p. 381, 1. 16.] 


pour indiquer le nord-est, /’ortent d’été; 
de méme, pour marquer le nord-ouest, ils 
se servent des mots oceident d'été, et pour 
dire le sud-ouest d’occtdent d’hiver.”” Cf. 
the Qor’dn, lv, 16, where the ‘‘two 
Orients”’ and ‘‘two Occidents”’ are men- 
tioned. [Vat. p. 285, 1. 4: mashriq-i 
sayfi.} 
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Perhaps also the confusion of the gibla with the south, natural in the 
Middle East but very misleading farther east, accounts for the irregu- 
larities in our text.! In the less-known territories, the author would 
have been wiser not to have tried to be too precise and to have left 
due latitude to the imagination. He, however, wanted to force his 
data into map form and this is the reason of such blunders as his 
location of the V.n.nd.r and Mirvat explained in the notes to §§ 46 
and 53, as well as of his vagaries about the Pechenegs and Qipchaqs 
(§§ 20-1). He has fallen a victim to the desire for cartographic accuracy. 
Moreover, with the sole exception of the Pechenegs,’ he did not dis- 
tinguish between the historical moves of the tribes and the different 
forms of their names. This is particularly felt in the north-western 
corner of the Black Sea (see notes to § 22, § 42, 16. and 18. and §§ 45, 
46, 53)- 

Whatever the influence of the Map on the Text, the latter, as it 
stands, certainly forms a complete description of the world known to 
the Muslims in the roth century A.D. In spite of the vague references 
to the ‘‘books”’, akhbar, &c., the number of the original sources at the 
disposal of our author cannot have been considerable. We must 
certainly make due allowance for the fact that earlier data were trans- 
cribed by later authors, and not necessarily imagine, for example, 
that our author had a direct knowledge of Aristotle and Ptolemy 
(in Khuwarizmi’s rifacimento?), who are the only authorities quoted 
by name (resp. fol. 2a ult., 4499, and 5a,).?_ With this reservation, we 
may enumerate our author’s more obvious authorities as follows: 

(a) IBN KHURDADHBIH, as appears from the paragraphs on China 
(§ 4, 9.), on Khizistan (§ 30, 7. and 8.), on the Byzantine Empire 
(§ 42, as well as the points in §§ 3, 5, 6 mentioned on p. 419), on 
Nubia (§ §9), and the Sadan (§ 60). Possibly the text of I.Kh. which 
was at our author’s disposal was more complete than that reproduced 
in BGA, vi. As the names of the kings of Nubia and the Siidan are 
quoted after I.Kh., one may surmise that other curious details on 
Africa (cf. §§ 59, 60) also belong to the same author (v.2., p. 476, 
line 33). However, according to Magq., 41, I.Kh.’s work was some- 
times confused with that of Jayhani, and as the reason of this 
confusion was that Jayhani incorporated I.Kh.’s data,* it is quite 
possible that echoes from I.Kh. penetrated into the H.-. indirectly 
through Jayhani. 


' In § 4, 33. Sardinia is located to the 3 Cf. also § 8, 5. ‘‘the Greeks’’. 
south of Rumiya. Has Sardinia been 4 Magq,., 271: idhd nazarta fi kitdabi-’l- 
confused with Sicily? Jayhdaniyyi wajadtahu qad thtawd ‘ald 

2 Cf. also § 13, 1., § 15, 12.-13. jami'i asli Ibn Khurdddhbth. 
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(6) Some unknown work which was also utilized by I. Rusta, Bakri, 
Gardizi, ‘Aufi, &c.,' and which is usually identified with Abi ‘Abdil- 
lah Muhammad b. Ahmad JAYHANI’s lost Kitab al-mamaltk wal- 
masalik.2 The risk of exaggerating the importance of an unknown 
source is, of course, obvious and Barthold’s cautious remarks, v.1., 
p. 25, must be kept in mind. However, according to the additional 
passage in the Constantinople MS. of Maq., BGA, iii, 4, Jayhani’s 
work was in seven volumes and this great bulk made it possible for 
later authors to select from the book different details.2 This may be 
the explanation of the fact that the peoples V.n.nd.r and Mirvat 
figure only in the H.-'4. and Gardizi. The rare reports quoted by 
name in J. Rusta (e.g. Abi ‘Abdillah b. Ishaq on India, v.1., pp. 235 
and 241,‘ and Hariin b. Yahya on the Byzantine Empire and the 
Balkans, v.1., pp. 320, 419, 468) may have been originally collected 
by Jayhani. Through him may have been transmitted even the echoes 
of Khuwarizmi’ and Sulayman-the-Merchant,° found sporadically in 
our text. Some of Jayhani’s written sources (Tamim b. Bahr’s com- 
plete report?) may be responsible for the details about China which 
point to a time before the middle of the gth century a.D. (v.t., 
pp. 26 and 227). 

Jayhani’s personal position gave him excellent opportunities for 
collecting independent intelligence. When during the minority of 
Nasr b. Ahmad he became vazir (in 301/913-14) “he wrote letters to 
all the countries of the world and he requested that the customs of 
every court and divan should be written down and brought to him, 
such (as existed in) the Byzantine empire, Turkistan, Hindistan, 
China, ‘Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Zanj, Zabul, Kabul, Sind, and Arabia”’. 
After having examined the reports he retained for observance in 
Bukhara whatever he found suitable, see Gardizi-M. Nazim, pp. 28-9. 


' Particularly with regard to Eastern 
Europe. 

? On Jayhani see Marquart, Streif- 
ztige, xxxi-xxxii and passim, Barthold, 
Turkestan, pp. 11-12, and Preface, v.t., 
p. 23, cf. also S. Janicsek, Al-Dyathdni’s 
lost ‘Kitab al-Masdlik val-mamaltk’. Is 
it to be found at Mashhad? in BSOS, v/1, 
1926, pp. 14-25. [We now know that 
the rumour about the discovery of Jay- 
hani’s work in Mashhad was premature. ] 

+ According to the Fihrist, p. 154, 
Ibn al-Faqih ‘‘borrowed (data) from 
the books of various authors and plun- 
dered (salakha) Jayhani’s book.”” How- 
ever I.F.’s text as published in BGA, v, 
has been of almost no use for the 


explanation of the H.-'4. Cf. infra, 
p. 182, on K.rkh (*Karch?), and p. 480. 

* Though some of his details seem to 
have been known to I.Kh., w.t., p. 27, 
note 2. 

5 Cf. note to § 6, 16. as well as the 
Ptolemaic data in § 3, 6. and 8., § 4, 1.-4., 
18., 20.-3., 26., § 9, 12., several of 


‘which are also found in I. Rusta who 


was perhaps the earliest among those 
who made use of Jayhani’s book. 

© The relation of Sulayman to I.Kh. 
is still obscure (v.1., p. 236 ult.). In 
T’oung-Pao, 1922, pp. 399-413, Pelliot 
cast doubt on the authenticity of Sulay- 
man’s travels, 
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Maq,., pp. 3-4, says that Jayhani “assembled foreigners, ques- 
tioned them on the kingdoms, their revenues, the kind of roads 
lea'ling to them, also on the height of the stars and the length of the 
shadows in their land, in order in this wise to facilitate the conquest 
of provinces, to know their revenues, &c. . . . He divided the world 
into seven climes' and assigned a star to each. Now he speaks of stars 
and geometry, anon of matters which are of no use to the mass of 
people, now he describes Indian idols, now he relates the wonders of 
Sind, now he enumerates taxes and revenues. I myself have seen 
that he mentions also little-known stations and far-distant halting- 
places. He does not enumerate provinces, nor forces, he does not 
describe towns. . . . On the other hand, he speaks of the roads to east, 
west, north, and south, together with a description of the plains, 
mountains, valleys, hillocks, forests, and rivers found thereon. Conse- 
quently the book is long, yet he neglected most of the military roads, 
as well as the description of the chief towns.”’? We may then attribute 
personally to Jayhani many interesting items in our book on the 
Farther East? and the Turkish tribes. The data on the Turks living 
round the Issik-kul (§ 12) reflect the complete disintegration of the 
former dominions of the Tiirgish, and even the latter’s successors 
the Khallukh seem to be under pressure from the south by the Yaghma 
(future Qara-khanids). In some details we may even recognize traces 
of Jayhani’s interested curiosity to which May. alludes (cf. infra, 
p. 270). Some Arabic forms of names (§ 10, 45. and 46., § 15, 9., 
§ 17, 1., § 42, 17.) may also be due to Jayhani’s original text. 

(c) ISTAKHRI (<Balkhi) is without doubt the source most 
systematically utilized in the H.-‘d. The chapters on the countries 
between the Indus and the Mediterranean are practically a mere 
abridgement of Ist., sometimes with a verbatim translation of 
details, v.2., p. 21. For my commentary I first of all compared the 
text with BGA, i, and in cases of coincidence made no further refer- 
ences to parallel texts. As the names of places in Iranian and Cauca- 
sian regions have a distinctly iranicized form* one would infer that 
Ist. was used in a Persian translation. Several points in Central Asia 
have parallels only in Ibn Hauqal (BGA, ii) and Maqdisi (BG4, iii). 
However, our author could not have utilized J.H., as otherwise we 
should find in the H.-‘. traces of I.H.’s original chapters, such as those 
on Africa and Spain (cf. §§ 40 and 41). Probably, therefore, the addi- 


1 On this point our author totally dis- 2 Cf Barthold, Turkestan, p. 12. 
regards Jayhani, for the only passing 3 Cf. the reference to the ‘‘books”’ 
reference to a “‘clime” is found in our with regard to the Kuchcha river, § 6, 4. 
text in § 5, 2. 4 Cf. Index E. 
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tional items on Transoxiana, &c. existed in the original Ist. and were 
preserved both by I.H and the H.-A. As regards Maq. even the 
earliest date in his book precludes the possibility of its use by our 
author.' Consequently in cases of coincidence we have to suppose 
that Maq., too, BGA, 5a (Const. MS.), utilized some additional pas- 
sages in Balkhi>Ist., which were also available in our author’s copy. 

(d) More than problematic is the influence of Mas‘ODI on our 
author. Apart from the dubious case of the two ‘‘Artush’’ rivers 
(§ 6, 41. and 42.), a conspicuous parallelism is found in the chapters 
on Shirvan (mountain Niyal!), Daghestan, and the northern Caucasus 
(§§ 35-6, 48-9), but our author adds several details not found else- 
where and we should rather assume that he utilizes a source of which 
Mas‘iidi possessed only an abstract. Possibly the same source is 
responsible for the interesting details on Gildan. 

(e) Very curious are a few original points on Arabia. One might 
suppose (v.1., p. 411) that some of them are due to an early knowledge 
of HAMDANI’s Jazirat al-‘arab but even Hamdani does not seem 
to account for all of them. Do they, like some details on the African 
lands, belong to the more complete I.Kh., or to some unknown Book 
of Marvels? 


6. LOYALTIES 


My thanks go first to the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial who in 
1931 accepted my work for inclusion in their series, Sir E. D. Ross, 
with his usual kindness, acting as my sponsor. To the latter, as well 
as to my friends Prof. R. A. Nicholson, Prof. H. A. R. Gibb, Dr.A.S. 
Tritton, and Dr. (now Prof.) H. W. Bailey 1 am deeply obliged for 
their great help in checking my copy. Dr. W. Simon has kindly tried 
to unify my transcription of Chinese names though he certainly is not 
responsible for any eventual mistakes in cases where the Chinese 
original was not available. I hope my memory has not played me false 
in thanking in the text the numerous scholars of many lands who 
readily answered my queries on matters within their competence. 

My dedication confirms the debt of gratitude which I have 
contracted towards the great Persian scholar who during the fifteen 
years of our friendship has been lavish in his aid to me in hundreds 
of my perplexities. My long, frequent and always instructive con- 
versations with him constitute one of the very pleasant recollections 
of my life. 


1 See de Goeje in BGA, iv, p. vi: to the years 377 and even 387/997 
Mag. himself, p. 8, dates his preface (p. 2887). 
A.H. 375/985 but certain passages point 
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My commentary would never have been written without the ex- 
tensive use of the treasures of the British Museum, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the School of Oriental Studies, and the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales. The latter’s librarian Mlle Renié (now Mme Meuvré) 
very kindly allowed me to keep for long periods great numbers of 
books not found elsewhere. 

I must thank Dr. John Johnson, Printer to the University of 
Oxford, and his staff and collaborators who have so successfully 
overcome the difficulties of a text bristling with difficult names, 
references and quotations. 

My wife helped me with the translation of Barthold’s Preface, 
prepared about 4,500 cards of the Index and several times typed out 
the revised text of my manuscript (some of the chapters four and 
five times!). 


The printing of my book has extended over a period of three years, 
during which time many more sources have been consulted by me, 
and many more materials collected. Even Barthold’s Vorlesungen, 
in Prof. Menzel’s excellent edition, became available only when the 
whole text had been set up. Wherever possible I have introduced the 
requisite additions, but it must be borne in mind that the date of 
my Preface is not that of my text. By the end of June 1936 my 
commentary was in page proofs and no further important alterations 
were possible. Some additional notes will be found in Appendix B. 


V. MINORSKY 
10 December 1936. 


ADDENDA TO THE HUDUD AL-‘ALAM 
By V. MINorsky 


WHEN my translation of the Hudid al-‘Alam was published in 1937, 
it was found impossible to swell the book! by further remarks on 
the language of the Persian original, and I promised (p. xlvi) to deal 
with this problem at a later date. 

On the other hand, the quarter of a century which has elapsed 
since I began my work on the Hudid has brought a considerable 
number of new facts bearing on the interpretation of the data which 
I was trying to explain. In various ways my work has been con- 
tinued, both in the articles which can be considered as a by-product 
of the Hudid,* and in contributions on fresh but cognate texts.® 
The object of my present article is to bring the book up to date by 
integrating my own research and by completing it with references to 
the studies of other scholars. 


Part I 


In my translation of the Hudid, the actual Persian expressions 
(either in transcription, or in the original) have been profusely 
quoted throughout the text. This enables me in the following to 
refer only to the more typical cases. I wish to mention here the 
valuable work on the evolution of Persian style by the late poet- 
laureate Bahar (Sabk-shindasi, 3 vols. undated, from 1331/1942 on); 
as a specimen of the Hudid al-‘ Alam he quotes only its Introduction 
(ii, 17-18), but in his careful analysis of the peculiarities of older 
Persian (i, 300-436) he often gives examples from our text (1, 367, 


368, 376, 378, 384, 387, 403, 425). 


! Hudtid al-‘Alam, a Persian geo- and commentary. J. G. Forlong Fund, 


graphy of 372/982, translated and 


explained by V. Minorsky, Gibb 
Memorial Series, N.S., xi, 1937, 
20 + 554 pp. 

2Such as “Une nouvelle source 


persane sur les Hongrois au X® siécle’’, 
in Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, April, 
1937, pp. 305-312; “A Persian Geo- 
grapher of a.p. 982 on the Orography 
of Central Asia’, in G¥, September, 
1937, PP. 259-264. 

8 Such as ‘‘Marvazi on China, the 
Turks, and India’, Arabic text (circa 
A.D. 1120) with an English translation 


xxii, The Royal Asiatic Society, 1942, 
170 + 53 pp.; ‘“Tamim ibn Bahr’s 
journey to the Uyghurs’, BSOAS, 
1948, xii/2, pp. 275-305; ‘‘Gardizi on 
India”, BSOAS, 1948, xii/3, Ppp. 
625-640; my series of ‘‘Caucasica” 
(i-iv) in BSOAS, supplemented by 
Studies in Caucasian History (i), 1953, 
and finally my recent research on Abia 
Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil’s travels in 
Iran (to appear in Cairo in 1955, .L¢ | 


all!) 
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I. SPELLINGS 


A desire to distinguish between the ma‘rif (i, 4) and majhil (é, 6) 
sounds can be traced in the MS. Kuhsaym seems to indicate -sém 
(instead of the usual sim), 24a. Some local é/d are indicated by the 
forms Anbir (* Anbér), 21a, as against Ist., 270, Anbar, and shahr-salir 
(*salér for salar?). Imadh (for Amid), 10b, is a strange combination 
of the Arabic imala with the Persian dh after a vowel. The vocaliza- 
tion Raudhan corresponds to *Rédhan and Kaumis to *K6émis, 7a 
and 17a. One cannot attach importance to Sauk-jui for Suk-chou, 
14a, etc. 

Khuwar, 19b, suggests that w after kh was still pronounced before 
a short vowel. [The names of the two neighbouring boroughs: 
Khwar and Khusp (whatever their origin) suggest a pun: “‘eat and 
sleep’’.] 

The idafat after d and @ is usually expressed by ahamza 4\ ebijl> 
7a, £5 S ey »» 13b, or even omitted >) > laySls 32b. Of the 


- 


word tarsd the plural is spelt Oll.,j, 32a (a spelling which has 
survived only in some place-names like oll: in Isfahan). 
Ki “which” standing alone is regularly spelt 5; otherwise it is 


usually joined with the words that follow: ¢IS 2a; Ll SUS iy 
‘at the time wanted by them’’. 

Dh, intervocalic and final (after vowels), is regularly marked but 
the initial 5 in dhadhagan, 17a, Dhakhkhas, 24a, and Dharnikh looks 
strange. By the side of zzmistan, 19a, we have 18a clearly dimistan 
and 16b dhimistan (?). (On the form dimistan see H. W. Bailey, 
FRAS, 1930, 138-40 (on the Kumzari dialect, Oman).) 

The letter —9 (with three dots)—typical for Eastern Iranian usage 


(for w/8)—occurs in aS aalS rob, 27b; sb for Jaffa, tlnielé 


(?) ga, eU,8 OI,.6 20b, and apparently in abl Sal 3S” 10b, 38a, but 
it is difficult to decide what reasons underlie this erratic practice. 
In 1258, when our text was copied, it may have been but a survival 
of a sign no more understood. 

Sad “one hundred” is spelt with 2 but shast “‘sixty’’ with a sin. 
Geographical names are given in a Persian garb: Bushang (for 


Arabicized Bishanj); Khiina and Kara (for Khiinaj and Karaj), 
Adharbadhagan, * Haré (Herat), etc. 
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2. GRAMMAR 


The style of the Hudtd is matter-of-fact. The sentences are short 
and purely descriptive, which naturally reduces the field of observa- 
tions on grammar and syntax. 


(a) Nouns 


Quite often nouns without any addition stand for locatives: 
Bukhara nishinadh 19a; in nahiyat kharan-i nik uftadh “good asses 
are found in the region’, 34b. 

Diminutives are very common: shahrak; shakhak ‘‘a small 
branch”, 7a; bityabanak, 12, darydayak ‘‘a lake’, 37a; nahiyatak, 38b. 

The plural ending -dn/'-agan is still general for animate beings: 
jandavardan, 2a; *dadhagan, 17a; gabragan (a plural of gabra and not 
of a diminutive gabrak, cf. Fars-n@ma, Nicholson’s Introduction, 
xxix); and even hamdiunagan, 34a. 

The suffix -ina is used for groups and kinds of beings and things: 
gtlimina “‘various kinds of gilims’’, 22b; riidhina perhaps ‘‘madder’’ 
(?), 32b (though, f. 33a: riands). 

The suffix -na@ appears in dirdzna “‘length’’, 2a (but 7a: dirdza); 
cf. tangnda ‘“‘narrowness’’, Ahsan al-tawarikh, 431. 

Compounds of every kind are very frequent: badh-dil, badh-rag 
(see vocabulary), giya-khwar, tang-‘alaf ‘‘wanting in grass”, 
javanmard-pisha ‘“‘professional stalwart’, 25b; yak-izar bdshand 
“they are people wearing only the zzar’’, 15a; tan-durust “healthy”, 
referring both to men and to the climate, 27a. Buisydr is often used 
with nouns as an adjective expressing abundance: shahrist bisyar- 
mardum ‘“‘a populous town’’, 18a; bisyar-padhshay ‘“‘with many 
kings (or pdadhshd’i kingdoms?)’, 14a; mardumani bisyar-zar 
‘“‘wealthy (moneyed) men’’, 39b. Such compound adjectives are 
then used as comparatives: bisyar-khwasta-tar, 19a, or superlatives: 
bisyar-ni‘mat-tarin, 32b. 

The pronouns a, vay, and dn indiscriminately refer to single or 
several objects, both animate and inanimate: si andar vay “three out 
of (seven)’’, 4a; shish jazira az vay... dn-ra khaliya khwanand, §a; 
du jazira... u-ra s.qytra khwanand, 4b; darydyak-ha yaki az u, 4a. 
This curious usage seems to be connected with the use of singular 
and plural in the verb, see below under (d) 2. 

The use of an-z (with an idafat), both as ‘‘(someone’s) own” and 
as a substitute for the noun already mentioned (‘‘and that of’) is 
frequent, see correction ad p. 87. In § 23, 6, in seems to stand in the 


latter function Coy gludg pueyS ply Cail AL... parle 
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“J. is the store-place of G. and that of K. and N.’’, in which case 
the reading in-: Kiimis should be presumed. 


(6) Verbs 


The present particle mi/hami occurs rarely, e.g. in kithi az gird-i 
in jazira bar-ayadh one would expect mi-; when used, it usually 
stresses the meaning as “‘continually, ever’: va hami-ravadh ta 
hama(-t) nahtyat-i Nuba b1-burradh, 11b. 


Particle bi-, as attested by the spelling 5, 4 sb, seems to have 
sounded ba-. 


When added to the past it seems to give it the sense of what in 
Slavonic languages is called ‘‘perfective aspect’: va bishtar-t ab-i 
in shahr-ha az chashma-ha-st ki andar zamin biyadvarda-and ‘“‘have 
brought underground” (in Russian: mposesn), 19a; riidh-kadha- 
ha-yi ti bt-kanda-and. 

A considerable number of verbs, now chiefly transitive, are used 
intransitively: bar-ddradh, bar-giradh “begins, starts’, 2b; bdz- 
daradh “‘adjoins”’, etc., see Vocabulary; dikashadh ‘‘stretches’’, 
2b; bt-kushayadh “‘branches off”, 3b; andar u namak bandadh ‘‘salt 
is formed’; td anja ki bi-burradh ‘‘down to where it ends’, sb. 


*Gudhdardan is used as a causative of gudhashtan: kihist .. . barha 
ki bar pusht basta bashand bad-an kih *bighudharand ‘‘they carry 
over’’, 15b. 


The verb dashtan serves almost as an auxiliary in such expres- 
sions as: bar sar bar-nihadha darand ‘‘wear on their heads’, 37b; 
(shaludr) bar sar-i zanu gird-karda darand, 37b. > cf. Gardizi 
(Barthold), 92: va chiz-i ki ishan-ra ba-kar dyad an avikhta darand. 

After tavadn and bdyad usually the full form of the infinitive is 
found: va dn .. . na-tavan kushaddan, 7a; du-tah tavan kardan, 38a; 
bi-bayadh buridhan, 34a. But: ba hama jihan na-tavan danist “it 
is impossible to know it even for a whole world’, or perhaps 
“unknown throughout the whole world”’, 27b. 

The composite future is very rare: bidanist ki tufan hami khhwahad 
bud “‘he knew that the flood would happen”. Hami khwahad seems 
to indicate the stage at which khwahad had not yet become a mere 
auxiliary. 

The past participle used with -ast has a passive meaning by itself, 
whereas at present one would expect the auxiliary verbs (shudan, 
gardidan): bar Gn kuh . . . siirat-i har maliki nigashta-ast va sar- 
gudhasht-ha-yt ishan bar an jay nibishta-ast ‘‘are represented . . . are 
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written” (27b); andar mtyan-1 hith-u daryd nthadha-ast “‘is situated’’, 
29b [cf. Juvayni, iii, 235: géri nthdda-ast). 

This helps us to explain the difficult passage: mar u-rd andar 
kitab-ha(-1) akhbar yddh karda-ast (see below, p. Ixvi), where 
karda-ast corresponds to the present-day karda shuda-ast. 


(c) Prepositions and Particles 


Az stresses the use of dn-i (see above): pddha’i az an-i Balharay- 
ast ‘‘kingship belongs to B.”, 14b, 15a. 

Ba/baz indicates direction: béz nashrig rasad, 2a; ba daryd-yi 
Khwarazm uftadh “(the Jaxartes) flows to (into) the Aral sea’’. 

Bi with shudhan: bt darya-yt a‘zam shavadh “turns into a great 
sea’ (in Russian craHOBUTCH MOpeM). 

The use of prepositions combined with postposition (as frequent 
in the Shah-nama) is not attested in the Hudid: in the sentence bar 
sar bar-nthadha darand, 37b, the second bar is only a pre-verb 
belonging to nihadhan. 

Chand with the following yd-yi vahdat stands for ‘‘the size of .. .”’: 
chand giisfandi, 45b; har yaki chand kabki ‘‘as big as a quail’’, 38a. 
cf. Tarikh-i Sistan, 261: chand mdada-pili. 

Particle -ra is sometimes attached to the subject: dthgdn-1 in 
nahiyat-ra az mulik-i atraf budandi, 24a; in du kuh-rad dar kutub 
ha-i Batlamtiytis madhkir-ast, 4a.1 cf. Zhukovsky, Kashf al-mahjub, 
Introduction, Nicholson, Tadhkirat al-auliya, 11, Introduction, 9. 
Sometimes, as a postposition, -rd completes a preposition: az 
bahr-i tavadlud-ra, 5a. Sometimes it is omitted: marddnishan (ra ?) 
hich kar nist, 30b. Mar as announcing -rd is rare: marnigak dashtan-t 
nahiyat-ra ‘for keeping the province (safe)”’, 374. 

(2) Syntax 
1. Phrases 

The order of words in a phrase is free and expressive: va paydha 
kardim hama-t jaziraha-i ki-buzurg-ast, az dbadhan-t vay va viran 
(2a); va amma ridh-i tabi‘i dn-ast ki abha@’i buvadh buzurg ki az 
gudhaz-i barf .. . bikushayadh (8b). Adjectives often stand separated 
from the nouns to which they refer, at the end of the sentence: 
shakh-i az sity-i maghrib baz kashadh khurd (8a); riidhha ki andar 
jihan-ast buzurg (2a). 


1 The meaning seems to be: ‘and as regards the two mountains they are 
mentioned”’. 
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The asyndeton construction and anacolutha are very frequent: 
nuhum jazira’ist ... Hiranj khwanand “[which] they call H.”, 4b; 
yaki az an kith-t Kiufij khwanand andar mtyan-t biyaban-ast ‘(which] 
lies in a desert’’, 7a; nahiyat-hda-1 juniih mardumanish siyah-and, 39a; 
nahiyat-ist mashrig-1 vay ridh-i Atil .. . va mardumani-and kish-i 
Ghiztyan darand “‘to the east of [which] is the Atil . . . and they are 
people (who) have the religion of the Ghiiz”; har yaki az-in kth 
u-rd nam-ha-1 bisyar-ast, 6a; ndm-t qaumi-st bar kuh-t Bulghari 
nishinad, 37a. In some of such cases the yd-yi ishdrat seems to be 
the link with what follows.! 


2. Singular and Plural 


The complicated problem of the use of plural and singular in 
Persian. verbs was treated by M. Minovi in RAS, 1942,/i, 41-7. 
He admits that ‘“‘more often than not’’, he had to depend on his ears 
and that the rules cannot be formulated in a way ‘‘that those to 
whom Persian is not natal could exercise their own judgment’. 
On the whole, he thinks that after inanimate and abstract nouns 
verbs should not be used in the plural. To this rule he adds a rider 
that this use seems to be subject to the ‘spirit of the verb”. If the 
action it expresses is ‘‘the peculiarity of human beings’ plural 
might be used. 

In grammar the only safe method is induction, and the “rules” of 
the grammarians can be taken only as generalizations from the facts 
observed. Outsiders cannot tamper with the facts provided by the 
speakers, but in the formulation of the conclusions foreigners have 
often rendered help to the building up of nationat grammars. 
Two points are certain: 

(1) The subject must be treated historically?: what is accepted at 
one period may be rejected as “incorrect” at a later date. 

(2) Poetical quotations are less reliable than prose in view of the 
temptations to which poets are exposed. 

On the whole, one might suggest as a ‘‘working hypothesis” the 
view that the choice of singular or plural in Persian is often dictated 
by the character of the subject in the sentence. Should the plural 
elements composing the subject represent a kind of collective total, 
the verb is used in the singular; should they, on the contrary, have 
individual characteristics, or be meant to be personified, the plural 
is admissible. Therefore, using Minovi’s examples: birinj-ha rikht 


1 A similar construction is known in 2On the lines of M, T, Bahar’s 
Kurdish. Sabk-shindast. 
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requires the singular because not the individual grains but their 
collective mass is in view; panj sarbdz rasid also singular, because 
the five soldiers are treated as a group; but in dar an vagt panj 
sha‘ir-e buzurg bidand “‘at that time there were five great poets”, I 
should venture a plural because the poets cannot be de-personalized 
as grains, or even as soldiers; sang-hd az ham mi tarakidand ‘‘the 
stones (began) to burst’’, requires a plural not because their action 
is a “peculiarity of human beings’’, but because they went off one 
after the other, and not like in the case when “five ton of stones” 
was exploded. 

Here are some illustrations from the Hudid: darydyak-hd-i khurd 
hisyar-ast chin daryadyak-ha-i ki yaki az-i (sic) andar kuh-ha-1 
Gizgdnan-ast .. . va chinank(t) andar kuth-ha-1 Tis-ast va kith-hda-i 
Tabaristan-ast va I(a)kin na-ma‘rif-and (sic) va ya vaqt buvadh ki 
khushk shavadh (sic), 4b. In this passage the lakes are treated first 
indefinitely in singular; then plural is introduced, as it seems with 
reference to the lakes enumerated by name; then a singular is used 
to show that some particular group dries up at times. Har gaumi 
k-andar nahtyat-ha(-1) mukhtalif-and, 1b. Here the plural is used 
ad sensum, whether with regard to the collective gaum ‘“‘people’’, 
or to the numerous cases. Other examples: hama-biyaban-ha ki 


ma‘ruf-ast, meaning the totality, 2a. 59) ylg> 5! s J. ojL 2 eas 
AES Ole 5 Ss 345. “from the four rivers which (jointly) come 


out of Buttaman’’, 4a. 

A special use of plural is for recurring seasons: ba-vagt-t baharan 
“in the spring”, ga (in Russian Bécuamn). For bahar-an, see other 
similar words referring to festivals and periods of time: bamddd-an, 
khatna-sir-an and even khach-shir-an (for the Armenian Twelfth- 
tide). 


3. VOCABULARY 


The following selection concentrates on the uses of words and 
shades of meaning more than on technical terms, the equivalents of 
which are given in the text and in the Indexes: D. on the products 
and E. of special terms, Hudid, pp. 520-4. 


abadhadn ‘“‘prosperous, inhabited’, dbkdma ‘‘a sauce or condiment of 
3a, 3b, 17b, 18a; dbadhani ‘‘culti- milk, buttermilk, seeds of wild 
vated lands, a settlement’, 4a. rue, yeast, and vinegar’, Zhu- 


abank (abdanak?)-1 surkh, meaning kovsky, Razvalint Merva, 1894, 
unknown (a textile ?), 26a. p. 22 (quoting the Hudud). 
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ab-khiz ‘‘floods’’, 20a. 

afvah “‘aromas’’, 5b. 

‘akka ‘‘magpie’’, ga. 

Glat “objects”, 17a; ‘‘accessories, 
utensils”, 21b. 

dmila “embilica officinalis”, 15b 
(Laufer, 58r). 

amizanda ‘‘sociable, good mixer’, 
17b. 

‘amud-1 rudh ‘‘the main stream of 
the river’’, 8b. 

andaki “a small quantity’, 5b; 
rudh-i Nil andaki  buvadh 
“dwindles”, 3b. 

andar pardgandan ‘‘to scatter’, 6a. 

anguzad ‘‘asafcetida’’. 

arzan “‘millet’’, 37b (cf. javars). 

arziz ‘‘lead’’, 23a (see surb); ‘‘tin’’, 
4b. 

turkdn-t ashti “‘trucial Turks’’, 24b. 

badhbizan ‘‘a fan’’, 23a. 

badh-dil “‘cowards” (Vullers, i, 201: 
timidus), 38b, but badh-rag ‘‘ma- 
licious” (see Vullers, i, 203: 
malae stirpis, malae naturae, ma- 
lignus), 18b. 

az bahr-i dn ‘therefore’, 4a; nuh 
bahr and nuh-yak “‘one-ninth”, 
2a. 

bar “plenty” (bdr-and ‘‘are nu- 
merous’), 17a. 

bar-daradh “‘begins”, 2b; ‘“‘sepa- 
rates’, 6b; bar-girddh ‘‘begins’’, 
2b, 5b; ‘‘shoots off’, 6a; (raftan) 
bar ‘‘to skirt’, 11b; bar hudiid... 
bigudharadh ‘‘marches’ with’, 
12b; ba bar-1 Ghiz ‘‘towards the 
Ghuz, to the Ghuz side’, 18b. 

barakuh “‘the slope of a mountain, 
uplands’, 17b, cf. bardkuh va bar 
sar-t an-kuh “‘on the slope and on 
the top’, 28b. cf. Bardkih, a 
mountain in Osh, see Barthold, 
Turkestan, p. 156; and the nisba 
Barakihi in Tarikh-t Bayhag, 
153. 
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bastan: ghalaba bastan ‘“‘to van- 
quish’’, 38a. 

baz ‘toll’, 25b, but bdzhgah ‘‘toll- 
house’, 33a. 

bdzargani (bdzurgdni?) ‘‘current 
money’, 34a; “profit, transac- 
tion’, 36a. 

baz ddradh bi . . . ‘‘adjoins’’, 3b; 
baz gardadh ‘“‘turns off, sepa- 
rates’, 6a; bdz kashadh ‘“‘sepa- 
rates, shoots off’’, 8a. 

baz-khwandan ... ba “‘to call some- 
thing after something’’, 29b. 

bijashk (*pyjashk) ‘‘a doctor”, 29a. 

biriin az “‘apart from, except’, 4a. 

buridhan “‘to end, to cease’, 5b. 

chadar (now chadur) “‘a kind of light 
shawl’, 34a. 

dangti-ha(-1) khurdani ‘‘edible cere- 
als’, 32b. 

daradh ‘“‘there is’, har kihi-ra 
mthtari daradh, 7a; daradh az... 
ba... “‘stretches from... to’’, ga; 
daradh...ba‘‘iscontiguous’”’, 1ga. 

daradzd ‘length’, 7a; dardznd, 2a. 

dida-bdn, 24a, corresponds to Ist. 
333: al-jabal alladhi ‘alayhi mar- 
gab al-ahrdas ‘ala al-Turk ‘‘the 
mountain on which is the obser- 
vation post of the guards (watch- 
ing) the Turks”. Consequently 
dida-han, in the idea of the 
author, is connected with the 
verb didan. In the same sense the 
word is used in Arabic (plur. 
diyddiba ‘‘watchers’’, see Tabari, 
ill, 1229). , 

digar “for the rest, moreover’, 38a. 

faldta ‘“‘sweet dish made of ewe’s 
milk’, V. A. Zhukovsky, Razva- 
lint Merva, 1894, p. 21 (quoting 
the Hudid), 20a. 

fanak ‘‘weasel” (?), 17a. [French 
dictionaries give ‘‘fennec, petit 
renard des régions sahariennes’’. 
Is this the original meaning?] 
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furtidh dyadh ba... ‘follows, takes 
(a direction)’, 6a, 7a. 

fuztidhan “to grow, to increase’, 3a. 

ganda ‘‘bad-smelling’’, rob. 

gardanda bar hava ‘‘(nomads) wan- 
dering in accordance with the 
seasons”’, 22b. 

gavars “‘millet, vetch’’, 26b. In the 
corresponding passages of Ista- 
khri, 166-7: dhurra “‘sorghum’”’, 
but Ya‘qubi, BGA, vii, 295: wa 
laysa bi-Turk-astan zar‘ illd al- 
dukhn, wa huwa al-jdwars (i.e. 


gavars). cf. also I. Fadlan, 
Mashhad MS., 203b. 
gazit: sar-gazit ‘‘poll-tax’’, 16b 


(Arabic jizya), for the form, cf. 
mazgit. 

ghizhgav “yak, bos grunniens’’, 17a. 

gird andar dyadh ‘‘forms a circle’, 
6b; az gird-1 Kavar andar dyadh 
or gardadh ‘‘makes a _ sweep 
round’, 10a. 

gtya-khwar ‘‘a prairie’, 8b. 

gu “‘a sphere, a globe’, 2a. 

bi-gudarand (*bi-gudharand) ‘“‘they 
carry over’, 15a; gudhashtan (?) 
“‘to cross (a river)’’, 16a 

gudhazanda “‘fusible’’, 22b. 

hadd “‘extent, length’ (as opposed 
to kardna ‘‘limit’’), 2b; hudid (1) 
“confines (i.e. the area within 


certain limits)’, 6a, roa (cf. 
Preface, pp. i and xv); (2) 
“marches, outlying territories’, 
§§ 24, 26. 


hamdiuna ‘‘a baboon’, 34a. 

havasil ‘‘a pelican’’, 5b. 

illd-ki (after negation) ‘‘but’’, 7b. 

jauz [goz]-1 buvd ‘‘a nutmeg’, sb. 

javars, see gavars. 

jthaz ‘“‘merchandise, commodities’, 
15a, 16b, 34a. 

jur.b “bags (stockings ?)”, 37a (the 
form possibly reflects the Arabic 
original). 
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ba-zar kanda “inlaid with gold”, 
15b. 

kapi ‘‘monkey’’, 34a. 

kardna ‘‘confines, limits’’, 2b. 

kadrddr ‘“‘deputy governor’, 13b, 
20b; kdrkard ‘‘works’’, 21a; bi-kdr 
darand “they use’, 12b, 30a; bt 
kar shavadh ‘“‘is used, used 
up (?)’”, 10b, 11b, 2gb. 

*karg (k.rk) ‘‘rhinoceros’’, 14. 

k.rk.ri “some Indian bird’’, 14a. 
H. W. Bailey compares this name 
with Skt. kukkuti “domestic 
fowl”, which survives in many 
Indian dialects. [In JF, 13s: 
juwank.rk “a fantastic bird (?)’’.] 

kashavarz [sic] kunand ‘they till’,’ 
17b. 

kas ‘‘a hut’, 37b. 

kasdum (for kashdum) ‘‘a scorpion”, 

2a. 

khar-t wahshi ‘‘wild ass’’ (Persice: 
gor), 8b. 

khargah “‘felt hut’, 6b. 

khaukhir-i chini ‘‘some kind of (silk) 
textile’, 13b, 30a (see below, 
note ad p. 84). 

khayzuran “bamboo”, 5b. 

khing-but ‘the White Idol’, 21b. 

khunb (now khum) ‘‘earthen vessel’’, 
37b. 

khuti “rhinoceros horn’ ?, 13b; 
but see surt. cf. Manini-‘Utbi, 11, 
31, and Miinorsky, Marvasz, 
p. 82. 

-khwar, e.g. giva-khwar, 17b, “graz- 
ing-ground”; = mardum-khwara 
“man-eater’’, 4b. 

khwasta ‘‘wealth, belongings’’, 2a. 

kimukhta ‘‘shagreen"’, 30a. 

Rkhushk “dry land, mainland’’, §a; 
Jaba-yi khushk, 6b, ‘‘Jaba of the 
mainland”; khushk-ridh ‘‘dry 
bed’’, 22h. 

jama-yt k.nis, some kind of textile, 
30a. 
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kushidhan “to conquer’, 7a; az 
gudhdz-1 barf bi-kushdyadh ‘‘is 
formed from the thawing of 
snow’, 8b. 

mardum ‘‘a man’, 6a; mardumdn 
‘“‘men’’, 6a; mardumdni-and ba- 
mardum nazdik ‘they are men 
near to humanity’’, 17b; durtar az 
tab‘-t mardi ‘‘more remote from 
humanity’’, 36b. 

mahfiri ‘‘stamped velvet’, 33b; cf. 
Rahat al-sudir, 512; Mujmal 
al-tavarikh, 101; Dozy, Supp. i, 
303. 

Mdnavi ‘‘Manichean’’, 23a. 

jay-t manzil “‘port of call’’, 4b. 

mdar-t shikanj ‘‘deadly snake’’, 28b. 

ma‘rifgar ‘‘a pious man, a con- 
formist’’, 31a. 

mazgit-t Gdhina ‘‘a Friday mosque’’, 
14b, 27a. 

mihmdn-dar “‘hospitable’’, 29b. 

ba-miyana ‘“‘in the centre’, 4b; 
bar-miyana “on the middle 
(course ?)”’, perhaps “‘a middling 
(town)”’, 16a. 

murtafi' ‘‘excellent’’, 4b. 

musalmani “Islamic world’, 17b; 
“Tslamic behaviour’’, 16a. 

muy ‘‘furs”, 17b, cf. Gardizi, 100. 


nahiyat ‘‘direction”, 6a; hama- 
nahiyat ‘‘every direction’’; also ‘‘a 
region’’. 


nakhchir-zan ‘“‘a hunter’’, 17a. 

na-ma‘ruf ‘unknown’, 4a; né-badh 
“not bad, so-so’, 20a; na-mahdiid 
“indefinite, unlimited’’, 8a. 

namaz-burdan ‘‘to venerate’’, 18b. 


namidhan: musalmani namdyadh 
“he makes show of Islam’, 
16a, 

nightishak ‘‘Manichzxan auditores’’, 
23a. 


nithadh ‘‘the lie (of a country)’, 
za. 
nik-akhtari ‘‘auspiciousness’’, 1b. 
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ni‘mat, for the meaning see Trans- 
lation, pp. 126, 162; kam-ni‘mat 
va bisydrmardum, 4b; bisydr ni‘- 
mat va kam-khwdsta, 37a. This 
special use differs from Gulistdn, 
ch. ii, story 18, where ni‘mat 
stands for ‘‘goods, wares’’. 

nishast ‘‘residence’’, 17b, 28b; andar 
nishastan ‘‘to embark”’, 13b; bar 
nishastan ‘‘to mount, to take the 
field’ (on an expedition), 15b, 
19a. 

padhidh kardan ‘‘to elicit’, 13b (see 
paydha). 

padsha “‘king’’, 14, 16a; pdadshah, 
16a; padsha’i (often spelt pad- 
shay) “‘kingdom’’, 14b. 

panidh “‘sugar, candy”’, 21a. 

paydha kardan ‘“‘bring to light, 
elucidate’, 1b, 2a. 

pay kiftan ‘‘to dance’, 30b. 

pay-zahr ‘‘an antidote’, 23b. 

ghazi-pisha ‘‘a professional ghazi’’. 

pishinagan “‘the earlier generations”, 
2a. 

pull for pul ‘‘a bridge’, 31. 

ray “‘an Indian raja’, 6a. 

riudh ‘“‘copper (red), brass’, 24b. 

rudh-kadha ‘‘river-bed, river’, 5b, 
8b. 

riidh sadan ‘‘to play on a stringed 
instrument”, 30b. 

ruspi-khdna ‘‘a brothel’, 15a. 

ruinds ‘“‘madder” (in Barda‘), 33a; 
ridhina in Miugqin, 32b, sup- 
ported by I.H., 249, who refers to 
madder (fuwwa) in Varthan on 
the Araxes; rityan [sic] on an 
island of the Caspian, 5b, cf. 
L.H., ibid. 

riuyin “‘made of brass’’, 15a. 

sabtyan, as applied “to (Turkish) 
heathens’’, 17. 

s.bija, some animal (?), 17a. 

sakht “hardy”, 17a; sakht ‘azim 
“very great’, 8a. 
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samur ‘‘sable-marten’’, 6a. 

sanjab ‘‘grey squirrel, petit gris’, 6a. 

sang-t fasdn ‘‘whetstone’’, 19b. 

sdra ‘Indian turban”, 15a. 

stfat kardan ‘“‘to describe’, 7a. 

shikanj: mdr-i shikanj ‘‘a deadly 
snake, viper’, 28b. 

sitabr “‘thick’’, sb. 

Sar-pazit, see pazit. 

shahr-1 Fibal “the J. province’, 10a; 
cf. az in shahr 70,000 jangi birtin 
ayadh, 16b. 

shamani ‘‘Buddhist”’ (?), 13b. 

shikastagi “hills, broken country”, 
2tb. 

shir-khisht (in Herat) “‘manna’’, 20b 
(cf. tarangabin). 

siidh-u ztydn “‘profit-cum-loss, i.e. 
trade’, 28b. 

sunbddha ‘‘emery’’, 5b. 

sunbul ‘‘spikenard’’, sb. 

sundus ‘‘a silk stuff ?”’, 37a. 

surb “‘lead’’, 6a. 

surd “horn”; surt-yt karg ‘“‘rhino- 
ceros horn’, 13b (mentioned 
separately from khuti). 

takhtan baranda “‘a raider’, 17b. 

tanfisa “carpets?” (from Rum), 374. 

tarangabin (in Kish) ‘‘manna’’, 32a 


(cf. shir-Rhisht). 
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tayfuri “a deep plate’, 30a; cf. 
Dozy, JA, 1848, xi, 101: fayfir 
“plat creux et profond’’. Muqad- 
dasi, 23, calls the river of Gurgan 
“Tayfari’’. 

tdzi ‘“‘Arabic’’, 7a. 

tdtak “‘parrot’’, 14a. 

tidh-t sabil ‘‘mulberries offered for 
God's sake’, 33a. 

tuvangar (tdngar?), thus spelt 
throughout, ‘‘mighty, rich’, as 
opposed to darvish ‘“‘poor”’, 
16b. 

uftadh ba- ‘‘gets into, is brought to”, 
15a; uftadh az- ‘“‘comes from’. 

yadhkard (yddhgard?) ‘memory, 
memorandum, notice’, 2a, 33b. 

hayvdn-1 zabdd ‘‘civet cat’’, 5b. 

zabarjad ‘‘chrysolite’’. 

zafdn ddashtan  ‘“‘to 
language’. 

zirdk ‘‘because’’. 

gira ‘cumin’, 26b, mis-spelt zirira, 
26b. Zarira would be ‘‘sweet 
flag’, cf. Laufer, Stino-Jranica, 
583, but Kerman is famous for 
cumin, cf. Ist., 167, and Juvayni, 
i, 16; kRast-kt badhin maudi‘ 
qumashi dvarad zira-st ki ba- 
Kirman tuhfa mi-dvarad. 


know a 


Part II 


A list of the reviews of my translation of the udid, known to me, 
will be found in my bibliography, BSOAS, 1952, xiv,’3, p. 676. 
I am obliged to Prof. I. I. Umnyakov (Samarqand), who drew my 
attention to a line which is missing from my translation, whereby 
the orientation of § 16 (Chigil) is disfigured, and to Prof. A. Eghbal 
(Tehran) who in a conversation (Paris, 2nd October, 1937) corrected 
some of my readings of the difficult script of the original. I am 
sorry that the text of the //udid, printed in Tehran by Sayyid 
Jalal al-din Tehrani, in appendix to his calendar (gah-nama) for the 
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year 1314/1935, reached me too late to make use of some of his 
readings. 

Here are my additional and fresh remarks on the text. 

P. vii. More exactly the H.-‘A. was begun (not completed) in 
372/982-3. 

P. viii. Instead of Ustadh ‘Ajab al-zaman bul-Ustadh-Khordsan, 
read: ‘Ajab al-zaman, bal (‘‘nay even”) Ustadh-i Khorasan. (A.E.). 

P. xiv. Ba akhbar-hd shanidim may refer to such special collec- 
tions of stories as Akhbar al-Sin, etc., see Marvazi, Index, and 


below under p. 172. The meaning of ga: 54 jlo! (os ul |) gl 


Ixvi 


Cw! 99,5 is probably “concerning them mention is made in the 


books of akhbar’’. 

P.15. On Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi see now F. Rosenthal, 
“Ahmad b. al-Tayyib as-Sarahsi’’, in American Oriental series, vol. 
16, 1943 (on geography pp. 58-81), with additions (from Ibn 
al-‘Adim) in JAOS, April, 1951, pp. 135-142. Sarakhsi lived 
apparently between 218/833 and 286/899. 

P. 16. Yaqit, Irshad al-arib, i, 142: wa kana... lil-fayhani. .. 
jawarin yudirruha ‘alayya. Barthold’s interpretation of jawari as 
“female slaves” is wrong. See A. Muller in Frthrist, ii, 56, who 
explains jawdri as a plural of 4 >> “grants, pensions”. 


P. 17. Balkhi’s monthly salary was 500 (later 1,000) dirhams, not 
dinars. The mistake is not Barthold’s but the translator’s. 

P. 24. Instead of Tawddu‘ al-dunyd A.E. suggests *nawdhi. 
Perhaps *mawadt‘ ? 

P. 37. Ba-ni‘mat can be paralleled with the Greek evéaipwy, 
see Strabo, xi, 14, 4, “prosperous, opulent’’. In Russian 
“6narogaTHpit’. But see Sa‘di, Gulistan, u, No. 18: karvani-ra 
bizadand va ni‘mat-t bi-qiyas burdand, which suggests “‘goods’”’. 

P. 49. Read yadhkard (A.E.) as in § 23, 67, karkard. 

P. 50. Nuhadh ‘“‘the lie of the Earth”. Penultimate: ‘‘animals and 
fishes’’, read: “‘which is the habitat (ma’wa) of the animals” (S.J.). 

P. 51. “‘Khizistan and Saymara”’, read: ‘“‘Khiizistan and *Basra”’ 
(A.E. and S.J.). 

Pp. 61 and 194. 
(Lil) may be connected with the Min-shan mountain on the 


The mysterious name of the range Manisa 


1 The corrections derived from these 
sources are acknowledged with the 
initials I.U., A.E., and J.T. The 
criticisms formulated in A. Z. V. 
Togan’s article ‘‘Die Vélkerschaften des 


Chazarenreiches in neunten Jahrhun- 
dert”’, published during the war in 
Ké6rési Csoma Archivum, 1940, tii/1, 
Pp. 40-75, seem to be based mostly on 
misunderstandings. 
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frontier of Szechuan with Eastern Tibet, see Nevsky, ‘On the 
name of the Tangut state’, Zapiski Inst. Vost., ii/3, 1933, p. 145. 
But more appropriately Manisad might stand for Nan-shan? 
(oles). 

P. 71 read: Khukand-ghin ga (k being clear). 

P. 83-86. On China see now my commentary in ‘‘Marvazi” and 
my article Tamim ibn Bahr, see above p. lv. The word khavkir 
occurs in the text twice. Under China (13b), khdvkhir-i *chini 
(hardly khavjir as in S.J.) comes after harir va parand) and seems to 
refer to some special variety of this textile; under Sari (30a) it 
stands without any qualification. One might recall here that in 
Persian khdv means “pile (of a textile)’. Under China, some 
confusion is not excluded with kimkhau (or kinkhad?) which 
I. Khurdadhbih, 70, mentions under China, after al-harir wal- 
firand | Kimkha (perhaps kinkhd) is ‘‘silk worked with gold and silver 
flowers, brocaded silk’’, in English kincob, from Chinese kin-hua, 
see Quatremére, Notices et extratts, xiv/1, 214, 304, and Blochet, 
Introduction, 245. 

Pp. 86-92. On India see now ‘‘Marvazi’” and my article 
“Gardizi on India’, see above, p. 250. See below ad p. 235. 
P. 87 (§ 10, 12). Better: padshd’i (padshahi ?) az an-i zani buvadh 
Raniya khwanand “‘and the kingship belongs to a woman (whom 
they call )Rani’. 

Pp. 92-4. On Tibet see below, under p. 254. 

Pp. 94-5 and 97-8. On Toghuzghuz and Khallukh, see ‘“Tamim 
ibn Bahr’. 

P. 98. Several words are missing from the translation, which is 
misleading (I.U.). Read: “‘East and South of the Chigil country are 
the limits of the Khallukh,; west of it are the limits of the Tukhs’’. 
The commentary p. 227 should also be altered accordingly. 

P. 100 (§ 18, 2): instead of QO.rg.rkhan A. Z. Validi Togan, Ibn 
Fadlan, p. 328, suggests *Qiurgiz-khan, which would suit the indica- 
tion that the customs which the inhabitants follow are those of the 
Khirkhiz. 

P. 102. § 23, 2: “*Sabzavar, a small borough on the road to 
Rayy and the chief place of the district Byh’’ (S.J. and A.E.). 
The author definitely wishes to say that Sabzavar is the centre of 
the district which in the Arabicized form is called Bayhaq. The 
older Persian form must have been *Béhak, later *Béha. In fact, 
this latter form is attested in the ‘‘History of Bayhaq’’ (563 /1164), 
Tehran 1317/1938, p. 33, where various etymologies are suggested. 
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See also Hafiz-i Abri, Geography, Brit. Mus., Or. 1577, fol. 185b, 
which explains that Béha means bthtar “better’’. It is possible that 


in our text 4u is a mis-spelling for 4~ attested in the other sources 
and supported by the Arabic jw. 


P. 112. § 25, 1. For the title of the Samanids, Malik-i Mashriq, 
cf. Riidaki in Tarikh-i Sistan, 323: Amir-i Mashriq. 

P. 113. § 25, 14. Now “Panjikand, where recently remarkable 
discoveries have been made of ancient (Soghdian ?) frescoes, see 
A. Yakubovsky, ‘‘The paintings of the ancient Panjikant”, Izv. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR (historical series), 1950, vii, No. 5, pp. 472-491, 
and A. Yakubovsky in Po sledam drevnikh kultur, 1951, 211-270. 
More recently ‘‘Zhivopis drevnego Pyanjikenta”’, Moscow, 1954, 
200 pp., 41 plates. In fact varagh means “‘a weir’. 


P. 119. § 25, 93. A Turkish document gives the reading 
*Y kanknt (Henning), but in Muqaddasi, 48, *Takabkath and 
*Yakankath figure side by side, under Isbijab. cf. BSOAS, 
ix/3, 552. 

P. 122. § 26, 25: the division of Gurganj into two parts, inner and 
outer (biruni), is interesting as accounting for the nisba of Abu- 
Rayhan Birini. 

P. 133. § 32, 2 (and p. 385): read *Ali ibn al-Layth al-Saffari, as 
in Ist., 246 (the source of this report). 

P. 144. On Sunbatman see Minorsky, ‘‘Caucasica, IV’’, in 
BSOAS, 1953, xv/3, p. 506: the fief of Sahl b. Sunbat, west of 
Shakki. 


P. 152. On the talisman against the crocodiles in Egypt (Fustat) 
see Biriini, al-Athar, p. 259, who does not quote his source but in 
parallel passages refers to al-Qibt (‘‘Egyptians”’ ?). 


P. 159, |. 15 (on the Ris) instead of ¢S. read: £5) y “‘of large 
frames’. cf. I. Rusta, 149: wa lahum juthath. 


P. 161, § 49, 2. See below ad p. 447. 


P. 162, § 50.: the Khazar king ‘‘is one of the descendants of 
Ansa’”’. A. Z. V. Togan, Ibn-Fadlan, 1939, p. 270, has restored the 
name as “‘sicher Asena, das heisst a-se-na oder a-ce-na’’, a well- 
known name of an ancient Turkman clan or family. I strongly 
doubt this hypothesis. I treat the sources comparatively. In this 
part the Hudid runs entirely parallel to I. Rusta and Gardizi and 
there is no doubt possible that all the three are based on the same 
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report.’ The most important fact about the Khazars is that they 
had two rulers, the one personifying the idea of “kingship” and the 
other acting as the real ruler.2_ This striking arrangement was 
known already to Sir J. G. Frazer, see his article. “The killing of 
the Khazar king’, Folk-lore, xxvii, 1917, pp. 382-407, and The 
Golden Bough, iv, 120. 

Ibn Rusta, 139-140, at the given place says®: ““They have a king 
who is called Isha (Aysha). The supreme king is Khazar Khaqan. 
He does not enjoy the obedience of the Khazars but has the name 
only. The power to command belongs to the Ishi, since in regard 
to control and the armies he is so placed that he does not have to 
care for anyone above him. Their supreme ruler is a Jew, and 
likewise the Isha and those of the generals and the chief men who 
follow his way of thinking. The rest of them have a religion like 
the religion of the Turks”. 

The corresponding passage in Gardizi, ed. Barthold, p. 95 
(and checked by me on the Cambridge MS., f. 190a) is as follows: 
“And they have a king whose name is Abshad-malik the great (?) 
and they call the great king Khazar-Khaqan and the Khazar- 
Khaq4n is only a bearer of the name, whereas the direction (madar) 
of every office (shughl) in the country and at the court (hasham) is 
incumbent on Abshad and no one is greater than Abshad. The 
greater chief and Abshad are Jews (by religion), as well as those 
who are inclined thereto (or friendly to him ? to them ?) as well as 
(some) commanders and noblemen (buzurgan). The others are 
holding a religion which resembles that of the Ghuz Turks...” 


The passage in the Hudid (f. 38b) is as follows: 
penne 9 Comily dead 9 KS sy Oe y fT gy) Sm ye fT 
ded yhily Cool Lal ON; 9 Sly Jail OLE Ole b |) gly Col oleoh 
MAS) spoil 9 Slo gh aed cpl 9 SRA PL yd Gp jh da Qe 
Cpt) CT le ede Iyolbok Gyly il Okey Coy Ob Ro dai 
Look jl Ab! AS) Sy glo Ose cele oe Gabe po Ce 5! 
S919 ol XS HLS aS L scaly (6) wo 


1 Marvazi, p. 33, also uses the same 2 cf. p. 333 on the division of power 
report but at his time the Khazars’ in Ghar (§ 23, 48). 
power had been destroyed and he omits 3 TI quote D. M. Dunlop’s transla- 
the part concerning the kings. tion, ‘The History of the Jewish 


Khazars’’, 1954, 104. 
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We cannot, evidently, restore A-se-na in I. Rusta and Gardizi, 
and thus the name in the Hudid (based on the same source) would 
be an exception. It is clear that the epitomizer has drastically 
compressed the original, and should we read A-se-na (which no 
other source knows) the last trace of dyarchy would disappear 
from the text. Misunderstandings in Persian sources while 
translating from the Arabic! are not uncommon and I have a 
strong suspicion that the author of the Hudid in the passage 


Lal a Sle eS oA y (see I. Rusta) has somehow misread an 


indistinctly written 4} as As and translated it accordingly az 


farzandan. In conjunction with the two other parallel sources this 
is likely, but if we treat each source separately, we run the risk of 
reading into it what we wish. 

According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ch. 42, the first king 
was called 6 yaxdvos and the second only o zey (bek). Therefore in 
Muslim sources one can suspect some minor title, like shad. 
Could we then restore the whole title tentatively Ay-shad “the 
Moon-shad” ? See the names of Oghuz-khan’s sons Giin-khan, 
Ay-khan, etc. 

P. 168. Several oversights in the dates. Ya‘qibi’s history ends in 
278/892. Qudama wrote after 316/928 and died in 337/948. 
Biriini’s “India” circa 421 /1030, but according to A. Z. V. Togan 
circa 1025. Tafhim 420/1029 (also p. 170). 

P. 172. Sulayman, Silsilat al-tawdarikh, see now an excellent new 
edition of this text by the late J. Sauvaget, under the more appropri- 
ate title: Akhbar al-Sin wal-Hind, 1948. Sulayman-the-Merchant 
is now considered only as one of the sources of the book. cf. my 
“Marvazi’, 143. 

P. 177. Another scion of the Giizganan house may have been the 
author of the fawami‘ al-‘ulim, “ibn Farighin’’, see F. Rosenthal, 
A History of Muslim Historiography, 1952, p. 32. As he is said to 
have been a pupil of Abii Zayd Balkhi (d. 322,934) he must have 
lived in the earlier part of the roth century. 


P. 183. § 3, 12. ele occurs in Sarakhsi, see above, under p. 15. 


P. 187. § 4, 9: delete Kra after Keda! 

P. 193. Read: kasaka hya kapautaka (H. W. Bailey). 

P. 195. § 5, 6. Could not Turfan itself refer to the T‘u-fan 
“Tibetans” who occupied the region of “the four garrisons” 


1 | presume that the original source was Jayhani and that the latter’s work was 
in Arabic. 
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(Kashghar, Khotan, Kucha, and Qarashahr) between 790 and 860, 
see H. Hoffmann, “Tibets Eintritt in die Universalgeschichte”, in 
Saeculum, ii, Minchen, 1950, p. 270. A parasitic r appears in 
Kucha-r and some other names of this region (see in Marco Polo 
forms like Succuir for *Suk-chou). 

Pp. 196-200. The fact that the ‘Belt of the Earth’’ was called 
Mintagat al- Ard points to an Arabic source. Apart from I. Hauqal, 
109-111 (ed. Kramers, p. 249): jabal ‘ala zahr al-ard, see Biruni, 
India, 96 (tr. 1, 197), on “the range of towering mountains like the 
vertebrae of a pine stretching through the middle latitude of the 
earth from China to Galicia (Jalaliqa) in Spain’’. A similar idea was 
known even in antiquity. The late E. Honigmann drew my 
attention (8th January, 1952) to Orosius, adv. paganos, i, 2, 17-18, 
and H. Berger in Wissen. Erdkunde, 2nd ed., p. 418.! A different 
idea is found in the Bundahishn, ch. viii and xii (“the other moun- 
tains have grown out of Alburz, in number 2244 mountains’). 
I. Faqih, 295, transfers the centre to jabal al-Qafgq (the Caucasus), 
which he traces down to Mecca. cf. also Fihdn-ndma (circa A.D. 
1200), quoted in Barthold’s Turkestan, i, 81, on the orography of 
Central Asia and al-‘Omari in Blachére, Extratts des principaux 
géographes, 1932, pp. 302-8, who speaks of Fabal-Qaf as Umm 
al-jibal but purely theoretically and following Ptolemy. In any 
case, the passage of the Hudid remains the most remarkable and 
realistic synthesis of little-known facts—nine centuries in advance 
of modern exploration! See my articles: ‘“A Persian Geographer of 
A.D. 982 on the Orography of Central Asia’, in Geogr. Four., 
September, 1937, pp. 259-264, and ‘“‘Géographes et voyageurs 
musulmans’’, in Bull. de la Soc. R. de Géographie d’Egypte, Cairo, 
November, 1951, pp. 19-46. 

P. 199. In the Tarikh-i Bayhaq, Tehran, p. 19, the following 
countries are enumerated: 45. Tukharistan, 46. Bilir, 47. Qashmir, 
48. Bilad al-thalj (‘country of the snow’’) and 49. Soghd. 

P. 211. As Juvayni, i, 47, spells CS bs, the original name must 
have been Panakat. 


P. 212. The river Khwabdan is mentioned between Shiraz and 
Naubandag§n, see Miskawaih, The Eclipse, ed. Margoliouth, 11, 183. 


1 The exact reference is to H. Berger, Minor throughout Asta. See Eratos- 


Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erd- 
kunde der Griechen, Leipzig, 1903, 
p. 418. The Macedonian writers gave 
the name of Caucasus to the (theoretical) 
range continuing the Taurus of Asia 


thenes in Arrian’s Anabasts, v, 3, 1, and 
Strabo, xv, C68y. The range formed 
the wall (Sca¢dpayua) between the 
northern and the southern zones of the 
Earth. 
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P. 214. Dahana-yi shir must correspond to the whirlpool which 
Abi-Dulaf strangely calls —I,JI os, see my “‘Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn 


Muhahal’s travels in Iran’’. Cairo, 1955, p. 60. cf. also the name of a 
whirlpool in the Caspian in I. Faqih, 290: maudi‘ yugalu lahu 
dahan-shir wa fihi durdir. 

P. 218. § 6, 49. Add: Le Strange, “Al-Abrik, the capital of the 
Paulicians’, RAS, 1896, p. 74. 

P. 223. On China see in more detail my ‘‘Marvazi” and the 
analysis of Abii-Dulaf’s travels in the work quoted above ad p. 214. 

Pp. 227 and 256. The most original part of the Hudid is that 
concerning Central Asia and the eastern Turkish tribes. The 
source which our anonymous author used is probably Jayhani’s lost 
work, but even Jayhani could have combined various reports (see 
my ‘“‘Marvazi’’, p. 7). Prima facie, the basic itineraries utilized for 
the northern and southern parts of the present-day territories of 
Sin-kiang (Chinese Turkestan) may seem to form one block, but it is 
quite possible that the original inquiries were carried out by 
different persons and at different times. The shifting scenes of 
the gth century, when the Tibetan-Chinese struggles were still 
going on and the Uyghur and other Turkish tribes were advancing 
westwards, greatly complicated the unification of the heterogeneous 
reports. 

In my commentary I assumed that the date of the occupation of 
Kan-chou by the Uyghurs was a.pD. 843-4, and that—as only 
Tibetans and Chinese are mentioned in our paragraph on Kan- 
chou (§ 9, 7)—the description of the latter must be previous to that 
date. In my ‘Tamim’, p. 278, following the advice of the late 
Prof. G. Haloun, I amended the dates of the Uyghur occupation—of 
Kan-su as “‘after 847’’, and of the region of Turfan as ‘after 866’’— 
adding that both the principalities ‘“‘came into their full rights only 
at the beginning of the tenth century’. As according to the Hudud 
Kucha (§ 9, 10) was exposed to the attacks of the Toghuzghuz, I 
had admitted the possibility of the TToghuzghuz being, in this case, 
some remnants of the pre-Uyghur ‘“‘Western T‘u-chiieh”. This 
hypothesis has been doubted by J. R. Hamilton in his carefully 
written book Les Ouighours a l’époque des cing dynasties [go7-960], 
Paris, 1955, p. 13, in which he says: “‘on doit dater cette mention de 
H.-‘A. (§ 9, 7: Kan-chou) des années apres 848, et on remarque 
alors que les renseignements de la géographie persane sur Kan- 
tcheou et sur Koutcha sont pratiquement contemporains’’. 

If, however, we consider the chapter on the Toghuzghuz (§ 12), 
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we see that the author represents the region of the Eastern T‘ien- 
shan as solidly occupied by the Toghuzghuz, and in this case the 
term refers apparently to the Uyghurs. Gardizi, whose sources are 
close to those of the Hudiéd, adds that the religion of the 
Toghuzghuz settled in Panjikant (i.e. Bish-baliq) is Manichzan 
(Linavari), and this was a typical feature of the Uyghurs. 

Consequently, in consideration of § 12, we might assign to the 
report on Kucha even a considerably later date than 847 (or even 
866)—for example “‘circa goo’’—which would bring it nearer to the 
time of Jayhani. Should the report on Eastern T‘ien-shan (§ 12) be 
connected with that on Kucha (§ 9, 7), it would be tempting to 
assume that the report on Kan-chou (§ 9, 7) also belongs to the same 
original source. However, in view of the possible multiplicity of 
reports such a conclusion is not indispensable: our § g, 7, may still 
have in view the situation circa or before 847 (8487). 

I am afraid that for the time being we cannot fix any closer the 
exact period to which the Hudid refers. All we can say is that the 
reports on the distribution of the Turkish tribes are so remarkably 
circumstantial that they must be based on very careful intelligence. 
More precision may yet come from Saka, Soghdian, Tibetan, or 
Chinese documents. 

P. 229. The late G. Haloun derived the name of Khumdan from 
Chinese, BSOAS, 1948, x1i/3, p. 408. 

P. 235. On India see now my ‘‘Marvazi” and ‘“Gardizi on 
India”, BSOAS, 1948, xii,3, pp. 625-640. The king Dahum has 
been identified as Dharma-pala of Bengal. 

P. 251. K.rman in I. Athir, xi, 108, is not Farmul but Kurram, 
as in Juvayni, ii, 139. 

P. 254. On Tibet see my ‘‘Marvazi’’, pp. 89-91, and L. Petech’s 
remarks in Oriente Moderno, October, 1947, pp. 245-7. Also Petech, 
“T] Tibet nella geografia Musulmana’’, in Acc. det Lincet, Rendt- 
conti, scienze morali, 1947, viii 2. More likely Tusmat is to be 
looked for in the eastern part of Tibet. 

P. 268. My analysis of the data of Tamim is accompanied by an 
additional note, p. 431, which was further developed in my article 
“Tamim ibn Bahr’, BSOAS, 1948, xii 2, pp. 275-305, in which 
I arrived at the conclusion that this traveller visited the old Uyghur 
capital on the Orkhon. The reference to Qudama should be 262, I. 5. 

P. 271. Misti kamtha refers not to Panjikant (Bish-baliq) but to 
the preceding Sécu (H. W. B.). 

P. 272. Barlugh mentioned between Panjikat (Bish-baligh) and 


Jamghar is possibly identical with el: (read *él) which Juvayni, 
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ii, 225, mentions as the birthplace of Kurkiiz, at a distance of 
4 farsakhs from Bish-baligh. 

P. 273. Instead of our S.tkath (§ 12, 4) read *Sikath, i.e. Yar- 
khoto, see Chavannes, Documents, p. 7. 

P. 274. Instead of Baluchi gwad read: gwat (H. W. B.). 

P. 277. The ruins of Qayaliq lie on the right bank of the Ili near 
Chingildi (Dungene), in the district of Qara-tal, see Kratkive 
soobshch. inst. mater. kulturi, 1940, iv, pp. 43~S- 

P. 280. In support of the Yaghma origin of the Qara-khanids see 
also Mujmal al-tawarikh, Barthold, Turkestan, i, 20: padshah-i 
yaghma ra Bughra-khan khwanand. 

P. 287. Instead of H.ski Marvazi gives 41% which A. Z. V. 
Togan reads Haytiltya (?) and O. Pritsak (1951): Baga-cigil.? 

P. 288. Instead of Chinpan O. Pritsak suggests *fabbuy-khan. 

P. 295. In Biriini, Canon, No. 597 (A. Z. V. Togan, “Biruni’s 
Picture of the World”’, p. 52) read: Ajmd qasabat al-Khotan. Now 
Achma, where some Saka MSS. were found. See Sir A. Stein, 
Ancient Khotan, i, 468, and ii, Map: east of the Qara-tash-Chira 
river. Uch and Barman (spelt Farmdn) are mentioned in Zafar- 
nama, i, 485, in the course of ‘Omar-shaykh’s campaign. 

P. 297. § 16. See correction ad p. 98. 

P. 298. In Mir Haydar Tilpe’s Makhzan al-asrdr, Iskandar 
padshah is called the ruler of the Barlas, Qiyat, and M.qliq (?). 

P. 303. A. N. Bernstam locates Si-yab differently on the Great 
Kemin, above its junction with the Chu, see Trudi Semirech. 
expeditsi (the Chu valley), 1950, map i. 

P. 305, 1. 1. Ajlad (>>!) stands probably for Ighraq (GLE), cf. 
p. 275, and Juvayni, ii, 138-9. 

P. 309. Instead of Juvayni, i, 101, read: ii, 102. 

P. 316. According to Nasawi, Sirat falal al-din, 25 (trans. 44), 
Tarkankhatun, mother of Jalal al-din, was of the tribe Bayawut, 
one of the subdivisions of Yimak. On the other hand, Juvayni, 11, 
198, says that she was a Qanqli. In the Russian Lavrentievsky 
chronicle (year 1184) the term nosoByn Emanosne reflects the name 
Yimak. 

P. 319. On the Dominican Julian, see now D. Sinor, BSOAS, 
1953, Xiv/3, p. 598. 


1“Von den Karluk zu den Karacha- Hudtid, Gardizi, Marvazi, etc. See 
niden”, ZDMG, Band 101, 1951, 271. also his other article, “‘Die Karachani- 
In this article O. I. Pritsak has discussed den’’, in Der Islam, Band 31/1, 1953, 
several of the names appearing in the 18-68. 
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P. 326. § 23, 13. On Tabas-i Gilaki see A. Eghbal “Amir Dad 
Habashi and Amir Isma‘il Gilaki’’, in Ydadegar, iii, No. 9, 49-63. 

P. 327. § 23, 31. Ganj-rustaq was the fief of the well-known 
Rafi‘ b. Harthama (rather: Rafi‘ b. Naumard, Harthama being the 
name of his step-father), see I. Khallikan, iv, 326. 

P. 328. § 23, 40. S.ng should read *Shing, see Akhbar al-daulat 
al-Saljiigiya (M. Iqbal), p. 10. Dandanaqan has been identified 
with Tash-rabat and described by B. Zakhoder in Istor. zhurnal, 
1943, No. 3, pp. 74-7, and S. A. Yershov, in Krat. soobshch. inst. 
mater, kult., 1947, xv, 126-136. 

P. 330. The Shah-ndma (Tehran), v, 1199, insists on the 
appurtenance of Gizgan to Iran: “and also Gézganan, the ‘blessed 
place’, as it has been called by the ruler of the world (Manichihr or 
Kay-Khusrau ?)”’. 


P. 331. In Tabagat-1 Nasiri, 360 (Raverty’s transl. 1054), y\pd 
_>8 is mentioned at ro fars. from Kalbin (?). cf. Tabari, ii, 79, 
Baladhuri, 4-9, on the appointment (in 41/661) of Nafi' b. Khalid 
as governor of Olly! cy _»ol) *hvar-dn possibly corresponds to 
Févar (should the latter be read with a Yo Bevar?). cf. Marquart, 


Wehrot, 42. 
P. 334. § 23, 49. On an expedition against Os £ (Uy £ ?), the 


king of Gharchistan, in 107/725, see Baladhuri, 428, Tabari, ui, 
1488, I. Athir, v, 102. The name of the peak *Ishk means “‘a tusk”’, 
see Minorsky, ‘‘Gardizi on India’, BSOAS, 1948, xii,3, 635 
(cf. yishk in Vis-u-Ramin). 

P. 335. For the titles composed with -banda, cf. Tabari, 111, 
815-16: Otrar-banda. 

It is tempting to identify Gurzivan (Qurzuman) with the kingdom 
of the petty king Warudéadn-sah, mentioned in a Manichzan frag- 
ment. W. B. Henning, in Four. of the Greater India Soc., xi, No. 2, 
p. 88, came very near to this identification: “it would thus appear 
probable that the country Warué lay in or close to, G6zganan and 
Gharéistan, or at any rate to the S.W. of Balkh”. Our Gurzuvan 
satisfies this condition, and seems to represent a regular phonetic 
development V.ré > Gurz.! The position of Jurzuvan “between, 


1 It remains to be seen whether this R. Ghirshman, Les Chionttes-Hephtha- 
name appearing in the neighbourhood lites, 1948, p. 98) has any further links 
of the Hephthalite nest in Khorasan with the Hephthalite Gurjara in India. 
(Marquart, Wehrét, 40-5, and recently 
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two mountains’ reminded I. Hauqal, 66, of the situation of Auda- 
ghusht in Morocco. cf. also Henning, BSOAS, 1947, xii/1, 49. 

P. 336. § 23, 62. In 120/738 a famous battle was fought at San 
between Asad and the khaqan. It was called wag‘a San or wag‘a 
Kh.rystdan (?), Tabari, 11, 1608-1613. cf. Juvayni, ii, 219: f.ristan (?). 

P. 338. § 23, 70. On the antiquities on the Khulm river see also 
Dr. Vyacheslov, in the collectanea Afghanistan, Moscow, 1924, 
PP. 147-155: takht-1 Rustam. cf. Zafar-nadma, i, 15. 

P. 347. On the Khalaj see my “The Language of the Khalaj’’, 
in BSOAS, 1940, x /2, pp. 417-437. 

P. 349. It would be worth while to trace the origin of the name 
of the Afghan (not of the Afghan nation) to some Far Eastern tribe 
which at some time may have given its rulers to the Pathans. There 
is a Mongol tribe called Aokhan in Manchuria. O. Lattimore, 
The Mongols of Manchuria, 1935, pp. 264-5, tries to connect the 
name either with aoga ‘‘strength, might’, or with aogan “elder, 
senior’. It is curious that the epics of Keser-khan are known in the 
Burushaski language, which might indicate an early passage of 
some Mongol tribe through Pamir, or Western Sin-kiang to India. 
However, D. L. R. Lorimer, “An Oral Version of the Kesar 
saga from Hunza’’, Folk-lore, xvii, No. 2, June, 1931, pp. 105-140, 
points out that the local version is derived from the Tibetan version 
of Ladakh. G.N. Roerich, “‘The epic of King Kesar of Ling’, in 
FRAS. Bengal, 1942, viii 2, p. 311, is also definite about the birth 
of the epic in north-eastern Tibet. My second reference to Mongols 
should be omitted. 

P. 353. The historical sources on the present-day Tajikistan have 
been analysed by A. M. Belenitsky (on Khuttal) and N. Negmatov 
(Usriishana) in Tajikskaya arkheol. expeditstya, 1 (1950), pp. 109- 
127, and ii (1953), pp. 231-252. 

Under §§ 25, 26, read: Rég-ar, lang-ar, band-ar, though 
W. Henning (letter 3rd Nov., 1953) thinks that they may be of 
different formation. On Chaghaniyan see the ode of Farrukhi, 
Divan, 332, in which hints are made at the local mines of gold and 
silver. 

P. 355, § 25, 60. Pap, now Minchak-tepe, on the right bank of the 
Sir-darya, see Masson, in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater. kulturi, 1940, 
iV, 53- 

P. 357, § 25, 78. I. Hauqal, 510, lists mints in Bukhara, Samar- 
qand, and Ilaq. 

P. 360. The famous ‘Treasure of Oxus’’, now in the British 
Museum, is said to have been found near Faydabad. 
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P. 367. On the hot spring on the Lutkuh river see Mergenstierne, 
“Iranian Pamir languages’, p. 485: the hot geyser in the Garm- 
Chashma valley in Shughnan is called shund ‘“‘hot”’. 

P. 370. On Khwarazm see Sachau, ‘‘Zur Geschichte und 
Chronologie von Khwarazm”, in SBWAW, Phil.Hist.K1., 1873, 
Ixxili, 471-506, and Ixxiv, 285-330. Very important is the passage 
in Muqaddasi, 260, in which “al-Ma’miin” (apparently the ruler 
of Khwarazm) is said to have captured Atil (the former Khazar 
capital on the Volga). The numerous expeditions to Khwarazm 
headed by S. P. Tolstov have totally changed the archeological 
picture of the oasis. See S. P. Tolstov’s Ancient Khorezm (in 
Russian), 1948, and the numerous later publications. On the 
Khwarazmian language, see the publications of W. Henning and 
A. A. Freiman (Khorezmsky yazik, i, 1951). 

P. 378, § 29, 16. Correct: according to Yaqit, i, 193: Arrajan 
(which al-Mutanabbi calls Arjan) ‘‘is called Arghan by the Persians” 
(thence probably the vulgar form Arghun in the Zafar-ndma, i, 600. 

P. 384, § 31, 21. The author of the Ta’rikh Mayyafarigin, B.M. 
Or. 5803, fol. 180a. who travelled to the court of the ‘king of 
Jibal” (Fakhr al-daula), also mentions the tombs of Kisa’i, of 
Muhammad b. Hasan sahib of Abii Hanifa, etc. In fact I. Faqih, 
253, refers to the atbdq al-mudahhana “‘glazed dishes”’ of Rayy. 

P. 391. On the region between Gildan and Miiqan see Minorsky, 
“A Mongol Decree’, in BSOAS, 1954, xv/3, 515-527. 

P. 392. The proverb: laysa ward’ ‘Abbadan qaryatun is quoted in 
Juvayni, iii, 20, and in Nizami’s Haft Paykar, ed. Rypka, 146. 

P. 395. On I. Hauqal’s passage, p. 254, concerning the local 
rulers of Adharbayjan, see now Minorsky, ‘“‘The Caucasian Vassals 
of Marzuban”, in BSOAS, 1953, xv.’3, 514-529. 

P. 397. Sangan/Sanjan is possibly the original home of the 
Rawwadids. See Minorsky, ‘A Mongol Decree”, BSOAS, 1954, 
xvi/13, p. 518. 

P. 398. On Arran, see new geographical data in Minorsky, 
Studies in Caucasian History, 1953, and ‘““The Caucasian Vassals”’, 
BSOAS, xvi/3. 

P. 341. In addition to the important list of Caucasian highlanders 
in the Armenian Geography, see also the list in the Armenian 
historian Elishe (Russ. transl., p. 157) and the report of the journey 
of the bishop Israel in Moses Kalankatvats‘i, ii, ch. 39. See also 
the analysis of data on Daghestan in Minorsky, Studies in Caucastan 
History (11)—ready for publication. 

Pp. 405-411. The form attested in the sources before the 
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& 


16th century is Oly » *Sharvan, but already in the Huddd the 


form Shirvan makes its appearance on f. 33b. The term ‘‘Mazya- 
dids” is misleading for it coincides with the designation of an 
entirely different Mesopotamian dynasty. The dynasty of Sharvan, 
as attested in Khaqani’s Divdn, 50, 474, 686, called themselves 
Yazidiyan, ‘‘Yazidids’”. The later ‘“‘Kisranids’’ also considered 
themselves as Yazidids. The tree on p. 405 has been revised in my 
Studies (II). [On the original form of the name see the quotations 
collected by S. Nafisi in his article Sharvdn-va-Shirvan, in 
Armaghan, 1327/1948, No. 1 (Farvardin), pp. 23-32.] 

P. 411, § 37. Ibn al-Mujawir’s work is called Ta’rikh al- 
Mustabsir, see now “Descriptio Arabiae Meridionalis’’, i-ii, edidit 
O. Lofgren, Leiden, 1951-4. 

P. 418, § 42. Arabic descriptions of the Byzantine Empire are 
exhaustively quoted in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
Bruxelles, i (1935), ii (1950)—now entirely revised by M. Canard. 
cf. Minorsky, “Marvazi on the Byzantines’, in Mélanges H. 
Grégoire, ii, 455-469. See also a short list of Byzantine titles in 
Mujmal al-tawarikh, Tehran, 1318. 1939, pp. 424-5. 

P. 419. Read: “the neighbouring kingdoms of the Burjan, Abar, 
Burghar, Saqaliba, Khazar, and others (wa ghayri-him)”. (Here 
Abar may refer to the Avars of Daghestan). 

P. 420, |. 2: the use of the term “the Khazar sea’’ for the Black 
Sea is attested even in the history of the Seljuqs of Rum by Ibn 
Bibi, ed. Houtsma, iv, 129: dAtkr-1 guzashtan-i lashkar-i sultan 
az daryd-y1 Khazar. The most probable explanation is that the 
author of the Hudid misread ) > into } > Jurz, which he then 


reproduced in the Persian form 3S Gurz. P. 422. The “islands” of 


the Black Sea refer to the Taman peninsula, which, in point of fact, 
consisted of islands divided by branches of the Kuban, see V. I. 
Moshinskaya in Vestn. drev, istorii, vol. 3 (17), 1946, pp. 203-8. 
P. 425. An example of the strange deformations of the Northern 
Spanish names is found in the Akdm al-marjan, ed. A. Codazzi, 


Pp. 412: Aaty sll Pl py AS [all od yalt ev! ply 
Og)! DL KLLa » (for people of Jaca (?), Huesca, Aragon). 


P. 427, § 43. In his Jbn Fadlan, A. Z. V. Togan has obscured the 
situation by playing down the rdle of the Slavs, while trying to give 
a new explanation of the term Saqaliba, p. 305: ‘‘Anfangs, als man 
die Bulgaren, Burtasen und andere Volker der mittleren Wolga 
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noch Saqiliba nannte, hat man das ganze System der Wolga als 
“Nahr al-Saqiliba” bezeichnet, spater aber, als das Wort 
“Saqiliba’ in Bezug auf Ost- und Nordeuropa mehr fiir die germani- 
schen und finnischen Volker, und speziell (sic—V.M.) fir die 
Germanen und baltischen Vélker verwendet wurde, bedeutete 
‘Nahr al-Saq§fliba’ offenbar nur die Obere Wolga’’. For the situa- 
tion in roth-century Europe—which had changed since the times 
of Ptolemy and Tacitus—see the independent contemporary reports 
on the Saqaliba by Mas‘udi (A.D. 943) in Marquart, Streifziige, 
95-160; and by Ibrahim ibn Ya‘qib (A.D. 355 /g65) in Th. Kowalski, 
Relatio Ibrahim b. Fa‘kib de itinere slavico, Krakow, 1946, and 
A. Z. V. Togan’s own quotation of Khuwarizmi, No. 1593 
(indicating the changes which had taken place in the area of 
Ptolemy’s Germania). 

B. N. Zakhoder, in his review of my ‘‘Marvazi”’, Izv. geogr. 
obshch., 1943, 75/6, pp. 25-43, has objected to my identification of 
the Sagdaliba kings with the Moravian princes. The fact is that the 
Arabs often fused their information on various kinds of Saqaliba 
in the same rubric. Thus Moravia could be placed under the same 
roof as the town C.zily, (This latter (Hudiid, 431, note 4), has still 


considerable chances to reflect the name of the Vietic, Vyatichi, as, 
first suggested by Westberg, “‘Beitrige’, 1899, p. 213, despite 
Marquart, Streifziige, 200). 

P. 432, § 44. In Soviet literature the origin of the Riis (or rather 
of their name) is still debated with great animation—although 
the events of the gth—-1oth centuries have no more bearing on the 
situation obtaining in the 2oth century than the origin af the names 
France or Prussta on contemporary politics. Some arguments 
seem to miss the point and tone down such facts as the terminology 
used by Const. Porphyrogenitus and the Initial Russian Chronicle, 
new edition, 1950, i, 24. To the literature quoted at the beginning of 
§ 44 (p. 432) should be added V. Barthold’s ‘‘Arabskiye izvestiya o 
russkikh”’, written in 1918 but published posthumously in 1940, in 
Soviet. Vostokovedeniye, i, 15-50. See also the unexpected new 
facts on the expeditions of the Rus on the Caspian, in Minorsky, 
““Rus’ v Zakavkazye’’, in Izv. na instituta na bilgar. istortya, Sofia, 
1954, V, 377-380. Pp. 432-3: the term Warank first emerging in 
Biriini was probably heard by the latter from the Bulghar ambas- 
sador to Sultan Mahmid, see Minorsky, “On some of Biruni’s 
informants”, in Al-Biriuni Commemoration Volume, Calcutta, 1951, 
pp. 233-6. P. 436, note 2: the identity of Arthd with the Finnish 
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Erzya is far from conclusive. By no means would the Arabs have 
confused the appearance of a Finnish people with the Ris of 


Kiiyaba (Kiev) and Novgorod. The character ~ in Ar@a is highly 


problematic and, having regard to the variant 43)! and to the fact 


that among the goods coming from Artha (Istakhri, 226) was risds 
“lead or tin’’, one should not discard Chwolson’s tentative identifi- 
cation of this territory with Biarmia, though not with Perm but 
with the old region of the Sagas near the White Sea and Lake 
Ladoga, visited by Norsemen from Norway, cf. M. A. Tallgren, 
“Biarmia”’, in Eurasia septentrionalis, 1931, vi, 100-120. 

P. 438, § 45. A. Z. V. Togan, Ibn Fadlan, 317, writes of the 
Inner Bulghar: “hier die Donau Bulgaren, sonst die Kaukasischen 
Bulgar-Balqaren’”’. Some confusion in the use of this rare term is 
not excluded, but D. M. Dunlop, The history of the fewish Khazars, 
1954, 218, retains the interpretation of I. Hauqal’s reference 
(p. 279, second edition, 291) to Inner Bulgaria as having in view the 
Danube Bulgaria. 

P. 442. On the Arab occupation of Apulia and Bari and their 
expeditions against Ragusa, see Babinger, Raguse in EI. 

P. 444, § 48. On the Alans a mass of information has been 
systematized in V. I. Abayev’s articles collected in Osetinsky yazik, 
i, 1949. See also Minorsky, ‘“The Alan capital Magas’’, in BSOAS, 
1952, Xiv/2, 221-238: Mas‘iidi’s Maghas, interpreted in the 
manuscripts as 45, should be restored as 4L5 ‘‘a fly”! P. 446: 
Marquart’s interpretation of Cherkes as Char-Kas “‘the four Kas” 


finds support in the name of one of Saladin’s generals: oe 
Abul-Fida, iv, 245. 

P. 447. On the Sarir, see Nizami’s poem Iskandar-nama (Sharaf- 
nama), ch. xl, ed. Ali-zade and Bertels, Baku, 1947, p. 300. P. 448: 
Olu must certainly be restored as * 9li%; in Khaqani, Divan, 
p. 240, GIL, Barshaliya (Barashliya ?) most probably corresponds 
to Varac‘-an (in Armenian) and the present-day Bashili (* Barash-li) 
“borough”. As a parallel to our ot) (or rather oH) one can 
quote oe in the History of Bab al-abwab. The place probably 


corresponds to the present-day Dilgasha. 

P. 450, § 50. See now D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Fewish 
Khazars, Princeton, 1954. cf. also S. T. Eremian, ‘“‘Moses of 
Kalankatuk‘ on the embassy of the Albanian prince Varax-Trdat 
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to the Khazar khakan Alp-Ilitver’, in Zap. Instit. Vostokoved., 
1939, Vil, 129-155. A. Z. V. Togan’s article ‘Die Vélkerschaften 
des Chazarenreiches’’, see above, p. Ixvi, is vitiated by his polemical 
tone and contradictions. On the one hand he admits the compila- 
tory character of the Islamic sources (p. 40) and their tendency to 
fuse heterogeneous materials (pp. 45, 49: ‘‘zusammengeworfen”’; 
p. 61: ‘‘verworren”). On the other hand, he accepts the data of the 
Hudid on Eastern Europe literally and reconstructs them into a 
rather fantastic scheme (pp. 43-4) which he then tries to identify 
with the area over which ran the writ of the Khazar khaqans (p. 45). 
My own contention was to analyse the composition of § 50, which 
is almost definitely an amalgam of the sources partly known to us 
(1. Khurdadhbih, Istakhri) and partly capable of being recon- 
structed from the combination of such parallel sources of I. Rusta, 
the Hudiud, and Gardizi. 

P. 453. The later Sagsin/Sakhsin is definitely a haplology of 
I. Khurdadhbih’s Sdrigh-shin (or better *-sin ‘tomb, monument”, 
as the form Sagqsin seems to suggest). This assumption of mine has 
an importance for the mutual fixation of the position of either of 
them. *Khamlikh cannot be Khan-balikh, as already stated by 
Marquart. The position of Sarkel,Sharkel,Bela-veza has been 
fixed near Trekh-Ostrovnaya, above the place where the Sakarka 
(whose name seems to reflect Sarkel) joins the Don (on the left 
bank), see K. V. Kudryashov in Izv. Ak. Nauk. (historical section), 
1947, iv/6, pp. 536-568. P. 459, para (7), the quotation from the 


Zafar-nama should be omitted, because ungle shoud be restored as 


* pylb Tanus, as the plateau above Khunzakh (Avaria) is called. 


P. 460. The mistake in the title of § 51, which in.our MS. is 
Burtas, was already noticed by Barthold in an additional note 
(Russian text, p. 32, note 3): “(Our source) erroneously refers the 
report on the Bulghars (BGA, vii, 141) to the Burts, see the title 
of the king (Alm.s), the Islamic religion and the three tribes 
(asnaf). The confusion of the Bulghar with the Burtas is also found 
in Yaqit, i, 567”. In full agreement with these remarks, and in 
conformity with I. Rusta, 141, I have restored the title of § 51 as: 
“(Bulkar]”. A. Z. V. Togan, who disapproves of this indispensable 
improvement (“‘Vélkerschaften”, p. 44) must have neglected to 
read either Barthold’s or my own explanations In addition to 
the excellent old book by Shpilevsky, Anctent towns and other 
Bulghar-Tatar remains in the government of Kazan (in Russian), 
Kazan, 1875, see now B. D. Grekov, “The Volga Bulghars in the 
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gth—1oth cent.”’, in Istor. Zapiski, 1945, vol. 14, pp. 3-37, and A. P. 
Smirnov, The Volga Bulghars (in Russian), Moscow, 1951, 275 pp. 

P. 462, § 52. See now Rikov, Sketches of the history of Mordva 
according to archeol. data, Moscow, 1933, 122 pp., and E, I. 
Goryunova, “Selische Polyanki’, in Krat. soobshch. inst. mater. 
kulturi, xv, 1947, 106-110 (the author knows the Hudid and identi- 
fies the Burtas with the Moksha Mordvans). I must again stress 
the fact that the Hudid locates the Buradhas (Burtas) to the west 
of the Volga. To the older Iranian elements in the Volga languages I 
wish to add the name of the ‘‘old man of the woods (.1emi)” in 
Chuvash: arzurri (BSOAS, xii/1, p. 81) which may be arzur-dri. 
The second element is Turkish, dr ‘‘a man’’, but the first strikingly 
resembles the Avestan and Pahlavi arzdr ‘“‘wood”’, which (according 
to Marquart) underlies also the name of Shahraziir (in Iraq). 

P. 465, § 53. See H. Grégoire, ‘L’ habitat primitif des Magyars et 
les LaBapro: aodado”’, Byzantion, 1938, xiil, 19-30, where he 
wishes to identify the V.n.nd.r. with the settlers from Adrianople 
established on the Danube between 813 and 836. The fact is that 
the V.n.nd.r seem to be connected with the Eastern Bulgarian tribes 
(see pp. 466-7). 

P. 468. I wrote: ‘The qualification of the V.n.nd.r in our sources 
as cowards (badh-dil)! may be due to a wrong interpretation of the 
word tarsé (which means both ‘Christian’ and ‘coward’). In 
Gardizi the N.nd.r are definitely called Christians (tarsa) and Rimi, 
i.e. ‘Byzantines’, very possibly with reference to their religion’. 
This is slightly different from how A. Z. V. Togan puts it (ibid., 41): 
‘(Minorsky) bezichtigt den Verfasser [scil. of the Hudidd] erneut der 
willkiirlich [?V.M.] veranderten Wiedergabe des Wortlautes seiner 
Quelle, so habe er das richtige Wort tarsd ‘Christ’. bei Gardizi 
einfach in bad-dil ‘Poltron’ abgeandert”. My entirely objective 
purpose was to account for the discrepancy of the two parallel 
sources. I have yet to hear of a different explanation. 

P. 473, § 56, 2. Kalah-bar is not Kra but Kedah, which lies 
south-east of the northern corner of the Kra peninsula in Malaya. 


LoNDON-CAMBRIDGE, 1937-1955. 


1 Different from badh-rag, see Vocabulary. 
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PART ONE 
V. V. BARTHOLD’S PREFACE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN 


V. V. BARTHOLD’S PREFACE 


HE present edition is intended to discharge an obligation under P 3 

which Russian science has long lain; namely, that of rendering 
available to the specialists the important work dealing with Muslim 
geography which was discovered in 1882 in Bukhara! through the 
initiative of the Russian orientalist, A. G. Toumansky (d. 1920). 


I 


The activity of the early Islamic scholars, who wrote almost 
exclusively in Arabic, is known to us not only by their original works 
that have reached us, by references to the books that have disappeared, 
and by quotations from them, but also through bibliographical sur- 
veys, of which the necessity was felt even then. Only five years? 
after the date of the treatise preserved in the Toumansky MS., 
al-Nadim composed his Fihrist; from this work and from later 
bibliographical compilations? European scholars have culled most 
of their information as to what works, known to be important and 
not yet to be found in European libraries, must still be sought for. 
Such quests, even if successful in bringing to light desired volumes, 
have sometimes brought disillusion as well, even in the cases when 
the book was linked with a great name. 

The Persian Abul-Fadl Gulpayagani, who had the luck to dis- 
cover the present precious MS., was searching in Bukhara, on 
behalf of Toumansky, for the historical treatise of Ulugh-bek. 
Judging by what is already known of the latter work, its discovery 


1 On the discovery of the Touman- Marzbani, born in Juméada II, 297 (II- 


sky MS. and its contents see Zapiski 
Vostochnago Otdeleniya (ZVO), x, 121- 
37: 
2 Now we know that the year 377 H. 
is given not only in the Leiden MS., as 
stated in Brockelmann, GAL, i, 147, 
but, for instance, in Yaqut’s Irshdd (vi, 
408). It is known that the same date is 
several times given in the treatise itself 
(cf. ZVO, iv, 402); for the completion 
of parts i and ii even the day is given 
(Saturday, rst of Sha‘ban = 26.xi.987), 
though in isolated passages, apparently 
written by another person, later dates 
are given. Particularly characteristic are 
the words (p. 132) about the scholar 


IIL. gro): “And he is alive in these our 
times, in 377; and we beg of God for 
him health and continuation of life, 
from God’s clemency and bounty; and 
he died in 378, may God have mercy 
on him.” The last words belong, evi- 
dently, not to the author (otherwise he 
would have deleted the previous words) 
but to another person. [? V.M.] 

3 The work of the wazir Maghribi 
who continued al-Nadim, see Irshad, 
vi, 467, has not reached us. On the 
wazir Maghribi see Brockelmann, i, 353; 
E. Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de 
chronologie pour I’histoire de UIslam, 
Hanovre 1927, p. 15. 


4 V. V. Barthold’s Preface 


would have brought but little benefit to science.’ But while engaged 
in his search, Gulpayagani found a document quite unknown until 
then and mentioned in none of the bibliographical surveys, which 
has proved to be of the greatest scientific importance. 

~ The MS. does not contain the author’s name, but the date of its 
composition is indicated: the author began his work in 372 H. 
(between 26.vi.g82 and 14.vi.983) for Abul-Harith Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad, prince of the province of Giizgan or Gizganan (in Arabic 
garb Filzjan, or Fizjanan), which lies in the north-western part 
of the present-day Afghanistan. It is quite natural that the author 
allows more space (ff. 2ob-21a) to this province than would have been 
expected from its comparative unimportance, even though at that 
time Giizgin was experiencing, under the Farighinid dynasty, a 
period of political and cultural prosperity. 

On Giizgan and the Farightinids Toumansky’s article? gives only 
a fragment from Rashid al-din’s fami‘ al-tawarikh, almost literally 
copied, as is the whole of the corresponding part of this work, from 

P 4 ‘Utbi’s history in its Persian | translation by Abul-Sharaf Jarbadhagani.3 
In a note added to Toumansky’s article I have mentioned a fact 
recorded by an author of the eleventh century—Gardizi—that the 
amir of Samarqand, Nth ibn-Mansir (a.D. 976-97), had accepted ties 
of relationship with the head of the Farighiinids. This fact belongs 
to the beginning of the reign of Nuh (who ascended the throne at the 
age of thirteen). The prince of Gizgin in the Gardizi text, as in 
that of our author, bears the name of Abul-Harith Muhammad ibn- 
Ahmad (in ‘Utbi: Ahmad ibn-Muhammad).* 

Both our author and other geographers of the tenth century 
describe the Giizgin of the Farighiinids as much more extensive 
than it had hitherto been. Both at the time of the Muslim conquest$ 
and later, according to the geographers of the ninth century A.D., 
Faryab (on the site of the town of Daulatabad, or that of the village of 
Khayrabad)® was not reckoned as in Giizgan, the western frontier of 
the latter, as attested by Ibn Khurdadhbih’s itinerary,’ passing between 


Arabic original ‘Utbi-Manini, ii, ror. 
* Text of Gardizi, according to the 


' V. Barthold, Ulugh-bek, Petrograd, 
1918, p. 113 and sq. (in Russian). 


2 ZVO, x, 128 and sq. 

> On the original and translation see 
my Turkestan, 11, 20 and sq.; Engl. ed., 
GMS, p. 19 and sq. The text of the 
chapter on the Farighanids borrowed 
from the Persian translation of ‘Utbi, 
Tehran, 1272, p. 305 and sq., is given 
by Rashid al-din with some unessential 
alterations and abbreviations. The 


Cambridge MS., King’s College, 213, 
f. 104b: va bad amir Abul-Hasan ibn 
Farightiin khwishi kard td bad-ishan 
pusht-i u& qawi gasht. 

5 e.g Baladhuri, p. 406 below. 

6 V. Barthold, Historico-geographical 
Survey of Iran (in Russian), St. Peters- 
burg, 1903, p. 23. [See Map viii.] 

7 BGA, vi, 3211- 
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Faryab and Shabirq4n! (or Shubirqan ;* in our author: Ushbirqan 
or Ashbirgan,’? now Shibarghan), at an equal distance (9 farsakhs) 
from both. According to Ya‘qibi, Faryab was ‘‘the old town”; the 
second most important town at that time, and the residence of the 
Arab governor (‘aGmil) of Faryab, was the town of Yahiidan (in 
Istakhri and others: Yahidiya; in our author: Jahidhan, on the 
site of Maymana). But, on the other hand, the mountainous province 
Gurzivan, on the upper course of the river Ab-i Maymana, was 
considered a part of Gizgan; there lived the local ruler (malik) of 
Giizgan, whereas the Arab governors of Gizgan resided in Anbar 
(according to our author: Anbir), on the site of the present town 
Sar-i-Pul. In Istakhri’s time (or that of his source, Balkhi) the situa- 
tion had changed. It is not mentioned whether at that time Faryab 
was part of Giizgan, but Yahidiya was reckoned as belonging to it 
and as being even its principal town, while Anbar was the seat of 
the government (sultan); evidently at that time a distinction no longer 
existed between the Arab governor and the local ruler. As to our 
author, he names Jahiidhan as the residence of the “king of Gizgan”’, 
and Anbar as the capital of the province (qasaba, the same term is 
used by Biriini,* in whose work we also find the form Anbir). 

Our author assigns to the rulers of Giizgan the first place among the 
vassal princes (mulik-1 atraf) of the Samanid kingdom, not only for 
their political importance, but also for their “‘love of science’. At 
that time the sway of the prince of Giizgan reached to the north as far 
as the Ami-dary4 and to the south was recognized by all the chiefs 
(mthtar) of the mountain provinces of Gharchistan and Ghir. A 
part of Gharchistan was called “Gharchistan of Gizgan” and was 
administered directly by the prince of Giizgan, whose frontier towns 
were those of Talaqan, on the site of Qal‘a-Wali,5 and Rabat-i Karvan 
on the upper Haririd.® On the upper Murghab Gizgan had a com- 
mon frontier with that of the prince of Bust (on the Hilmand). It 
may be concluded therefrom that nearly the whole of the province 
of Ghir owed allegiance to the prince of Bust. But in his description 
of Ghir (f. 21b) the author calls the ruler | of this province, the 
Ghirshah, vassal of the amir of Gizgan. To the latter tribute was 


! Such vocalization in Istakhri, * Thus in the work of A.-Z. Validov 


BGA, i, 270; in Marco Polo, Sapurgan, 
with several variants. 

2 Vocalization, BGA, vi, 323:; vii, 
28719; distorted vocalization in Yaqit, 
lil, 254,9 and 3054, though Yaqat had 
visited the place. 

3 BGA, ii, 3211, and 322,: Ashbirqan. 


[Validi], Al-Birtini dthari, now in the 
press, p. 18; in the Berlin MS. (on it 
see Ahlwardt, No. 5667), f. 123a, in- 
stead of gasaba stands gagsr. 
5 On its situation see ZVO, xiv, 031. 
® Similarly in Istakhri, BGA, i, 272; 
cf. thid. 265 below. [V.i., p. 336.] 
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likewise paid by the nomad Arabs of the neighbouring steppes, who 
numbered 20,000, possessed herds of sheep and camels and were 
considered to be the richest of all the Arabs of Khorasan. 

The Farighiinids called themselves descendants of the mythical 
Faridiin,’ but apparently there exists no information as to whence 
this dynasty sprang, when and how it gained its power, and whether 
or not it was related to the pre-Islamic rulers of Gizgan, the 
Giizgan-khudats.2, The name of the dynasty had some relation to 
a locality in the extreme north of the province; Maqdisi? mentions 
a Rabat Afrighiin, one day’s march from Andkhoy and two from 
Karki. According to Narshakhi,* Ahmad ibn-Farighin was already 
amir of Giizgan in the last years of the ninth century, at the time when 
the relations between the Saffarid ‘Amr ibn-Laith and the Samanid 
Isma‘il ibn-Ahmad were broken off. Since Istakhri5 mentions an 
Abul Harith ibn-Farighiin, apparently the same Abul Harith 
Muhammad ibn-Ahmad who was a contemporary of our author, this 
ruler must have lived unusually long.® It is probable that the name 
of this prince was not yet recorded in Balkhi’s original work, as it is 
mentioned not in the chapter on Khorasan, but in that on Fars, a 
chapter which, according to de Goeje,’ belongs without doubt to 
Istakhri and not to Balkhi, though Istakhri wrote it a long time before 
his work was brought out, not later than in 933, z.e. half a century 
before the appearance of the Hudid al-‘alam. Istakhri mentions also 
a secretary or minister (Rkatib) of the amir of Gizgan, Ja‘far ibn-Sahl 
ibn-Marzuban, of the family of Marzuban ibn-Zadiya, who was a 
native of Shiraz. This Ja‘far was still alive at the time when Ibn Hauqal 
composed his chapter on Khorasan, z.e. at the end of the nine hundred 
and sixties;* Ibn Hauqal® was acquainted with him and speaks of 


.’ There is no foundation for reading 
Afrighin instead of Afridhin, as 
Toumansky proposes, ZVO, x, 130. 

2 J. Marquart (Markwart), Erdnsahr, 


p. 80. 3 BGA, iii, 3476. 
* Ed. Schefer, p. 85. 
5 BGA, i, 1484. 


® The year of his death apparently is 
not mentioned anywhere. He was still 
alive in 999 at the time of the conquest 
of Khorasan by Mahmid (‘Utbi- 
Manini, i, 316); the account of the 
battle of Charkhiyan (4 January 1008; 
cf. my Turkestan, ii, 287) names, as the 
ruler of Gizgan, his son and successor 
Abia-Nasr (‘Utbi-Manini, ii, 84), who 
died in 401 (1010-11). Contrary to 
Markov, Invent. Catal. of Muslim Coins 


of the Hermitage (in Russian), SPb. 
1896, p. 178 and sq., and Zambaur, 
Manuel, p. 205, the.Farighinids never 
possessed Balkh and did not strike 
coins. The names and dates given by 
Zambaur do not in the least correspond 
to reality and represent a step backwards 
in comparison with Sachau’s article to 
which Zambaur refers. 

7 ZDMG, xxv, 50. 

8 As the Samanid amir contemporary 
with himself Ibn Hauqal names Mansitr 
ibn-Nth (961-76), BGA, ii, 341.4. In 
358 (968-9) this author was on the Gur- 
gin (zbid., p. 282,,), in the same year ‘‘for 
the last time’? in Mosul, ibid., p. 146, 
and apparently returned no more to 
the east. 9 Ibid., p. 208. 
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the rare unanimity with which the qualities of the Gizgan minister 
were extolled by his contemporaries. About all other statesmen, 
alongside with favourable reports, unfavourable ones might be heard 
or read; but Ibn-Hauqal never encountered any one who had an 
unfavourable opinion of Ja‘far ibn-Sahl. Every one who visited 
Khorasan during the previous fifty years was indebted to him for 
some kindness; those who could not visit him personally were not 
excepted, as they received letters and presents from him. On his 
lands he built rabats and assigned revenues of his estates for their 
maintenance; in every rabat and village he kept cows, to the number 
of one hundred or more, in order to provide milk for the refreshment 
of passing travellers. In no respect had he his equal in Khordsan. 
It is very probable that Ja ‘far ibn-Sahl patronized Ibn-Hauqal’s work. 
Whether the author of the Hudiid al-‘alam made any travels him- 
self does not appear from his work. He speaks only of borrowing 
information from books, though he names |none of his Muslim sources. P 6 
As Toumansky! remarks, ‘‘nowhere does he name his sources, except 
for Ptolemy, and even him, probably, only as a rhetorical figure’. 
This remark does not entirely correspond to the facts, for besides 
Ptolemy, Aristotle is named (f. 2a), and his “‘Meteorologica’”’ (al- 
Athar al-‘ulwiya) cited. The same passage (about the ocean encircling 
the earth) is quoted by al-Kharaqi, an author of the beginning of the 
twelfth century.? Ptolemy, as a matter of fact, is cited twice (4a and 
sa), not in the chapters consecrated to separate provinces, but in 
the general part, vzz. in the chapter on islands. There are mentioned 
thirteen islands and two mountains projecting into the Indian 
Ocean, and it is added that these two mountains are found in 
Ptolemy’s books; but in Ptolemy’s Geographica there is nothing on 
which this information could be founded. According to our author 
Ptolemy enumerated twenty-five islands in ‘“‘the Western Ocean” 
(Ptolemy’s Su7iuxds ’Qxeavds), These names are given and the 
majority are really borrowed from Ptolemy, beginning with the six 
“islands of the Blest” (at trav Maxdpwy vijcn, Ptolemy, iv, 6, 34, 
in Arabic authors generally al-Khalidat, in our author al-Khaliya, and 
in Battani al-Khaliyat).? From Ptolemy was derived the information 


1 ZVO, x, 132. 

2 Text in Nallino, Al-Battdni sive 
Albatenii- opus astronomicum, pars i, 
Mediolani, 1903, p. 175. 

3 Battani-Nallino, i, 17, note 2. This 
is not the only case of coincidence of 
Battani’s text with that of our author. 
According to Battani, ibid., p. 18, 
note 5, and our author (f. 4b), near 


India and Ceylon there were fifty-nine 
islands; according to Ibn-Rusta, BGA, 
vii, 84,5, and Kharaqi, in agreement 
with the text of Ptolemy (vii, 4, 11-13), 
the islands were nineteen. In Nallino’s 
opinion Battani read },;, instead of le, 
which stood in his list; this mistake 
was evidently made by the source com- 
mon to Batténi and our author. 
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about the “isles of Britannia”, of which, according to our author 
and to Arab geographers,! there were twelve (this number is not in 
Ptolemy). Concerning Britannia, as well as the “Isles of the Blest”’ 
(Canary Islands), our author gives information which, apparently, 
does not exist in other sources: he says that in the ‘‘Isles of the Blest” 
there are “‘gold mines; once a year people from the Siidan and from 
towns of Siis al-‘Aqsa make their way there and bring away gold from 
those mines; no one can live there on account of the intense heat”’. 
Britannia is called (f. 37b) ‘‘the storehouse of goods from Byzantium 
(Rim) and Spain (Andalus)”. Yet among the names of the twenty- 
five islands there are some that do not occur in Ptolemy: by mistake 
the author places Rhodes and Arwad in the Western Ocean; as to 
the legendary “Isle of Men” and “Isle of Women”, their mention 
at this place is, no doubt, due to the fact that the legend of the 
Amazons was in Islamic times localized in the Baltic sea,? perhaps 
owing to a linguistic misunderstanding. The references of the author, 
like those of many other Muslim geographers,’ are, evidently, not to 
the original text of Ptolemy, but to the readaptation of his work by 
the Arabs; but there is nothing “rhetorical” about these references, 


II 


The history of Arabian geographical science has been very in- 
sufficiently investigated.4 In the Encyclopaedia of Islam, which is 
P7 not quite consistent |in the choice of the catch-words (cf. Adab, 
al-Djabr, on the one hand, and on the other Astrology, Astronomy), 
where we might have expected to find an article on this subject, 
nothing is to be found either under Djaghrafiya, or Geography. In 
Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur there are sections 
consecrated to geographical literature but, as has already been pointed 

out by its reviewer,’ the insufficiency of Brockelmann’s book® is 
apparent, particularly as regards this topic. The learned critic, 


' BGA, vii, 8515, Ibn Rusta; Battani- transmitted by the 
Nallino, i, 18. Christian school to other Oriental 
? Kunik-Rosen, Christians—Syrians and Arabs—and 


knowledge was 


svestiya al-Bekri, 


&c., i, 80; Peschel-Ruge, Geschichte der 
Erdkunde, p. 90; Nallino, Al-Huwdriz- 
mi, p. §0. 3 Nallino, J.c., p. 52. 

* In the broadly planned Introduc- 
tion to the History of Sciences (G. Sarton, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Publication No. 376, 1927; cf. a review 
by E. J. Holmyard in JRAS, 1929, 209 
and sq.) much space is allotted to geo- 
graphical science ‘‘from Hecataeus to 
Birini’’. It is stated there that Greek 


finally to the Muslims; that from the 
second half of the seventh century to 
the end of the eleventh century Arabic 
was the principal language of science 
and progress, and that in the twelfth 
century “the intellectual supremacy of 
the Muslims had already come to an 
end” (p. 18), which is hardly true. 

5 (Seybold, Edrisiana, I.], ZDMG, 
Ixiii, 596. 

© [See now its Supplement. V.M.] 
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writing in 1908, was of opinion that the best survey of Arabian 
geographical literature was that of Reinaud, published in 1848.' The 
work of Abii-Ja‘far Muhammad ibn-Misa al-Khuwarizmi, which in 
the first half of the ninth century laid the first foundations of Arabian 
geographical science, became accessible in a printed edition only 
in 1926.2, But as early as 1895 this work had been the subject 
of a classical study by C. A. Nallino,? who later took up again 
numerous questions concerning Khuwarizmi and Arabian geo- 
graphical science in general, in his extensive Latin work on the 
astronomer Battani (d. in A.D. g29).4 

It is a well-established fact that Arabian geography, like Arabian 
astronomy, was founded on Ptolemy. In the Middle Ages Ptolemy 
was studied only in the East, at first in the Christian East, later in the 
Muslim East, whereas in Western Europe until the fifteenth century 
he remained quite forgotten.5 From Ptolemy’s astronomical work 
was also borrowed the historical canon, that is, the chronology of 
reigns from the eighth century B.c. to the second century a.D., which 
was adopted by the Christian world jointly with the chronology of 
Eusebius (fourth century A.D.), in which history begins with Abraham 
and the kings® contemporary with him and with his descendants. 
Some efforts, not always successful, were made in Muslim literature 
to localize ancient geographical traditions; thus Biriini in his Canon 
(eleventh century) tried to identify the classical Ilion with the Syrian 
Tripoli.? There is no literal rendering of Ptolemy’s text in Arabic; 
from the outset Muslim scholars treated this text much more inde- 
pendently than at a later date did the West-European scholars. 


' Géographie d’ Aboulféda, t. i, Intro- 
duction générale a la géographie des 


of the Time of the Crusades, New York, 
1925, Amer. Geogr. Soc., Research 


orientaux. 

_” Das Kitab Stirat al-ard des Abi 
Ga‘far Muhammad ibn Miusd_ al- 
Huwarizmi, herausg. von Hans v. 
Miik, Bibliothek arabischer Historiker 
und Geographen, III. Band. 

3 C. A. Nallino, Al-Huwdrizmi e il 
suo rifacimento della geografia di Tolo- 
meo, Reale Acad. d. Lincei, Serie V, 
Memorie della classe di scienze morali, 
&c., vol. ii, parte 1a. 

*C. A. Nallino, <Al-Battdni sive 
Albatenti opus astronomicum, Public. del 
Reale Osservatorio di Brera in Milano, 
No. xl, parte i-iii. The third part 
(Arabic text) appeared in 1899, the first 
in 1903, the second in 1907. 

5 K. Wright, The Geographical Lore 


Series, No. 15, pp. 10, 19. 

® See the text of Ptolemy’s Canon, 
e.g. C. Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das 
Studium der alten Geschichte, Leipzig, 
1895, p. 305sq. On Eusebius, ibid., 
p. 163 sq. According both to Eusebius 
and Biraini, Chronologie, ed. Sachau, 
p. 85, the list of kings begins with Bel, 
father of Ninus. 

7 Berlin MS. Ahlw. 5667, f. 34a: 


(sic!) gay Oyb) coed abl 9 — Ul 
cad oe fe le we pl Utlp! 


St) jaw i jae pel) I 
cf. Chronologie, p. 86. 
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- Already in Muhammad Khuwarizmi’s Sarat al-ard we find a new 
version of Ptolemy, partly corrected and completed, partly distorted. 
According to Nallino' Khuwarizmi’s rifactmento is a work the like of 
which no European nation could have produced at the dawn of its 
scientific activity. Yet this early independence of Muslim scholars 
had its negative side as well. ‘There was no firm and definite starting- 
point for scientific thought and no possibility of discriminating 
between facts borrowed from different sources; even in the tenth 
century, geographers did not know what was authentic in Ptolemy 
and what had been added by Muslim authors.| 

P8 The exact date of M. KHUWArIZzMI’s work is unknown. The scanty 
biographical information about him has lately been summarized by 
E. Wiedemann.? The appellation al-Quitrubbuli indicates that he 
was associated not only with Khorasan, but also with the locality on 
the Tigris whither, perhaps, already his ancestors had migrated; 
the appellation al-Majiisi shows that his ancestors were not Christians 
but Zoroastrians; this may partly account for the fact that he was 
more influenced by Indian and Persian traditions than by Greek 
ones. Besides astronomical and mathematical treatises (it is well 
known that “algorithm” is a distorted form of al-Khuwarizmi’s name), 
he compiled an historical work, references to which are found in so 
early an historian as Ahmad ibn-Abi-Tahir Tayfir;} in Tabari the 
earliest reference to Khuwarizmi’s work deals with the death of the 
caliph Mahdi (A.D. 785),* while the last reference is made under 210 
(a.D. 825-6).8 Khuwarizmi took part in the scientific activity which 
flourished in the reign of the caliph Ma’miin (a.D. 813-33); his 
geographical work is surely connected with the map drawn up for 
Ma’min, which was regarded as a joint production;® later, under the 
influence of the legend of the Septuaginta, &c., it was said that 
seventy scholars took part in this work.? Consequently in Nallino’s® 
opinion Khuwarizmi’s work undoubtedly was composed under 
Ma’miin (A.D. 813-33). Meanwhile, Nallino determines tentatively 
the terminus post quem and the terminus ante quem. Among the towns 
of the third climate the insignificant village of Qiman® in Upper 
Egypt is named, which could have become known in consequence 
of a victory of the Government troops over the rebels in 201 (A.D. 
816-17) ;'°ifso, Khuwarizmi wrote not earlier than 201 H. As the latest 


' Al-Huwdrizmi, p. §3. Nallino, Al-Huwdrizmi, p. 13. 

2 Enc. of Islam. 8 Nallino, ibid., p. 22. 

3 Kitab Baghdad, ed. Keller, p. 349. ° In Miik’s edition, No. 153. 

* Tabari, iii, 5513. 10 A more exact date in Kindi (GMS, 


5 Ibid.,p.1085)3. © BGA, viii, 3314. xix, 166): Jumada I, 201 (25 Nov.- 
7 Reinaud, Introd., p. xlv, note 2. 24 Dec. 816). 
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date, 210 (A.D. 826-7) is proposed, but no explicit reason for its 
adoption is advanced. In reality the work of Khuwarizmiin its present 
form cannot be placed in the reign of Ma’min, as it mentions the 
new capital Surra-man-ra’a (Sdmarra),! the construction of which 
began in 211 (A.D. 836)? under the caliph Mu'tasim (a.p. 833-42). 
The terminus post quem must therefore be advanced by twenty years; 
as terminus ante quem could be taken the date of Khuwarizmi’s death, 
if that date were known to us; the last time Khuwarizmi’s name 
seems to be mentioned is on the occasion of the caliph Wathiq’s 
death in a.pD. 847.3 

In Khuwarizmi’s treatise we meet along with geographical names 
of the Muslim period a great number of ancient names; later these 
names rapidly begin to disappear; Yaqiit in his dictionary says, with 
reference to geographical names occurring in pre-Muslim authors, 
that “owing to the length of time’’* they have mostly become unin- 
telligible. Itis interesting to note the efforts of Khuwarizmi to connect 
the ancient names with those of his time. Germany is called land 
of the Slavs; the two Sarmatias are respectively identified with the 
land of the Danube Bulgars and that of the Alans; both Scythias, 
respectively, with the land of the Turks in general and that of the 
Turks of the extreme east, the Toghuzghuz; Serika, with Sinistan, 
i.e. China.’ The last example shows that for comparison with Greek 
terms Persian geographical names were utilized as well.| For the P9 
exact title of Ptolemy’s book ITewypadixyn ‘Yoyynars, “Geography” 
or in the Arabic version Jaghrafiya was substituted; this word was 
generally translated as ‘‘image of the earth” (sirat al-ard),° and here 
probably lies the explanation of the title of Khuwarizmi’s book. ‘The 
author of the Fihrist? knew that Ptolemy’s work consisted of eight 
books or sections (in Greek BiBAtov, in Arabic magala). The first 
translation, an unsatisfactory one, was made for a younger contem- 
porary of Khuwarizmi, Abi-Yisuf Ya‘qib al-Kinpi, tutor and 
familiar of Ahmad, son of the caliph Mu'‘tasim. The death of Kindi 
is given as 260 (A.D. 873-4).® It is very probable® that Kindi utilized 
this translation for his own geographical work, ‘“‘Description of the 
inhabited part of the earth” (Rasm al-ma‘mir min al-ard), mentioned 


' In MzZik’s edition, No. 301. 

2 Tabari, iii, 1180; BGA, viii, 357s. 

3 Pabari, ili, 1364;¢. 

4 Li-tatawuli-l-zamdn, Yaqut, i, 7s. 

5 MzZik’s edition, p. 105 (Nos. 1593, 
1596, 1600, 1601, 1602). 

© e.g. Yaqit, i, 7,, also H. Khalifa, 
ii, 601. In Mas‘idi, BGA, viii, 3313, the 


translation is gat‘ al-ard (the crossing of 
the earth). 

7 Fihrist, p. 268; ZDMG, |, 213. 

® Thus according to Nallino’s Arabic 
work, ‘I/m al-falak, p.115; Tj. de Boer, 
Enc. of Islam, ii, p. 109§, says only that 
he was still alive in 256 (A.D. 870). 

®° Thus Brockelmann, i, 225. 
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by Mas‘idi.' A pupil of Kindi, Ahmad ibn-Muhammad ibn-al- 
Tayyib saRAKHsi (d. in A.D. 899),? was also author of a geographical 
work; the title ‘‘Book of Routes and Kingdoms”’ (Kitab al-masalik 
wal-mamaltk),} frequently occurring in Arabic geographical literature, 
is also often applied to this work. At the same time an improved 
translation of Ptolemy was made by Abul-Hasan THABIT IBN QURRA 
(a.D. 836—go1), a native of pagan Harran and a great admirer of his 
native pagan culture. By a similar disposition Nallino* explains the 
tendency of BATTANI, who also belonged to the pagan (Sabian) milieu 
of Harran, to revert in some cases from Khuwarizmi to Ptolemy, 
though it constituted a step backwards (un vero regresso). 

From the geographical works of such mathematicians and as- 


“a, tronomers as Khuwarizmi, Kindi, Thabit ibn-Qurra, and Battani the 


“Books of Routes and Kingdoms” greatly differed in that much 
more space was allotted in them to political and economical than to 
mathematical and physical geography. These works contained not 
only a list of provinces into which the world, and principally the 
Muslim world, as known to Arabic science, was divided, but also 
information on towns, commercial routes, articles of export from 
particular provinces and towns, &c. According to the FihristS the 
author of the first work on “‘Routes and Kingdoms” was Abul- 
“Abbas Ja ‘far ibn-Ahmad AL-MARWAZI; his work remained unfinished ; 
after his death in Ahwaz his books were taken to Baghdad and there 
sold in 274 (A.D. 887-8). These data might lead to the belief that the 
composition of Marwazi’s work belongs approximately to the same 
time, and this renders doubtful Marwazi’s priority. Another work 
of the same title was also written by a ninth-century geographer, 
Abul-Qasim “Ubaydullah ibn-‘Abdillah 1BN-KHURDADHBIH. This work 
is likewise mentioned in the Fihrist, with no historical details except 
that the author was a familiar of the caliph Mu ‘tamid (a.D. 870-92).° 
Ibn Khurdadhbih dedicated his work to some member of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, whom he addressed in the second person without 
giving his name. The question of the dates of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
life and work is treated in detail in de Goeje’s Preface to the edition 
of the text. According to de Goeje? Ibn Khurdadhbih originally 
wrote his work in 232 (A.D. 846-7), z.e. in the reign of the caliph 
Wathiq (A.D. 842-7), and rewrote it in 272 (A.D. 885-6), under the 
caliph Mu‘tamid. If the first date is exact, the ‘‘Book of Routes and 


' BGA, viii, 2519. + Al-Huwdrizmi, p. 24. 
? On the author Brockelmann, i, 210; 5 Fihrist, 150; GMS, vi, 2, p. 400. 
Fihrist, p. 261. © Fihrist, 149. 


3 H. Khalifa, i, 509 (No. 11870). 7 BGA, vi, p. xx. 
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Kingdoms” by Ibn Khurdadhbih appeared in its first version long 
before the work of Marwazi, and the mistake of al-Nadim | must be P 10 
explained by the fact that only the second version was known to him, 

as is shown by his words relating to the caliph Mu'‘tamid. De Goeje’s 
opinion was opposed by Marquart, who! sought to prove that there 
was only one edition of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s work, terminated not 
earlier than 272. Marquart attributes a decisive importance to the 
fact that already in that version of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s work which de 
Goeje considers as the earlier one are mentioned the Toghuzghuz, as 
the Arabs usually called the Uyghurs, this information having been 
borrowed by Ibn Khurdadhbih from the traveller Tamim ibn Bahr 
al-Muttawwi'‘i, who visited the Toghuzghuz in a region which the 
Uyghurs, according to Chinese sources, conquered only in A.D. 866. 
Yet in another passage? Marquart himself quotes (though with a 
wrong interpretation) the text of Jabiz, who died in 255 (A.D. 868-9), — 
in which the Toghuzghuz are mentioned not as new-comers, but 
as old inhabitants of the same locality, in the neighbourhood of the 
country of the Kharlukhs (Qarluq). Evidently the word Toghuzghuz, 
as is only to be expected from its etymological origin (toquz-oghuz 
“nine Oghuz’’), did not always designate the Uyghurs; the Arabs 
apparently transferred to the Uyghurs the name of the previous 
inhabitants of the locality conquered by them. Therefore, in order 
to refute de Goeje’s opinion on the two versions, other proofs ought 
to be adduced. It is doubtful, for instance, whether Ibn Khurdadhbih 
could speak about the caliph Wathiq in his lifetime without using the 
traditional formulae accepted in such cases; but this argument would 
have significance only in case the full and not the abbreviated version 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih had reached us. 

Unlike the work of Marwazi, forgotten at an early date, that of Ibn ~~ 
Khurdadhbih obtained a wide circulation and was utilized by many 
scholars, among whom was undoubtedly, though perhaps not at first 
hand, our author. The problem ef what exactly was borrowed by 
later authors and from which of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s works it was 
borrowed, is somewhat obscured by the fact that the “Book of Routes 
and Kingdoms” has reached us, as de Goeje has proved,‘ only in 
an abridged form. In quotations from Ibn Khurdadhbih by other 
authors a more complete text is sometimes found than in the two 


| 


' J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und 3 Cf. for instance, my Report on a 
ostasiatische Streifziige, Leipzig, 1903, Scientific Mission to Central Asia, 
p.390. Cf. Westberg in Journ. Ministry 1893-1894, SPb. 1897 (in Russian), 
of Public Instruction (JMNP), New _ p. 33 and sq. 

Series, xiii, 1908, p. 374 (in Russian). * BGA, vi, p. xv and sq. 

* Streifztige, p. 91. 
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known MSS. of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s work; many statements of such 
authors as Ibn al-Faqih,' Ya‘qibi, Ibn Rusta,? and others are founded 
on Ibn Khurdadhbih. Besides the “Book of Routes and Kingdoms” 
Ibn Khurdadhbih wrote several other treatises, of which the nearest 
to the ‘‘Book of Routes and Kingdoms” as regards subject-matter was, 
judging by the title, the ‘“‘Book of the Genealogies of the Persians 
and of their Colonies”’, and it is possible that some of the references 
to Ibn Khurdadhbih belong to this latter work. Another question 
to be elucidated is whether some of the authors could have utilized 
directly the same sources as those from which Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
data were derived. ‘ 

Ibn Khurdadhbih says in his Preface that he translated Ptolemy’s 
Geography? from a foreign language (it is not said whether from 
Greek or Syriac); this translation is not mentioned in Arabic litera- 
ture. According to Nallino,* the translation of Ptolemy’s Geography 
was made by Ibn Khurdadhbih for his own use and was not put into 
circulation. It is remarkable that even this author, who calls himself 
a translator of Ptolemy, attributes to Ptolemy the statement, which 
does not occur in the Greek original, namely, that in his times there 
were 4,200 towns altogether.’ In Ptolemy there is no such estimate 
of towns.| 

P11 = Inspite of his study of Ptolemy, Ibn Khurdadhbih wrote his book 
on a totally different plan. The astronomical divisions are entirely 
put aside; the principal part is devoted to “‘itineraries’’, 7.e. the 
description of routes connecting provinces and towns, with an exact 
indication of distances. Mas‘idi,° with some contempt, calls geo- 
graphy, as understood by Ibn Khurdadhbih, a science for couriers 
and letter-carriers (to a Russian these words may recall the well-known 
words of Mme Prostakov in Fonvizin’s comedy Nedorosl). Actually, 
hardly any one will deny that the “Books of Routes and Kingdoms’”’ 
form precisely the most precious part of Arabic geographical litera- 
ture. Thanks to them we know the topography of the Muslim Near 
East of the ninth to tenth centuries much better than that of the 
ancient world. It is a matter of regret that among documents of 
ancient literature such compositions as Isidore of Charax’ LraBpot 
TTap@ixoi, and to a certain extent the “‘peripli” of the Black Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, occupy such an isolated place, though Ptolemy 
would have probably classed them with “chorography”, which he 
opposes to scientific geography. 


' BGA, v. 2 BGA, vii. 5 BGA, Vi, 54. 
3 BGA, vi, 39. © Prairies d’or, ii, 70 and sq.; BGA, 
4 Al-Huwadrizmi_ p.7.- vi, p. xii. 
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We have seen that a translation of Ptolemy had also been in the ~_ 
hands of a contemporary of Ibn Khurdadhbih, Kindi, who wrote ~. 
a geographical treatise under a different title, indicating a closer 
relation to mathematical geography; but a pupil of Kindi, Ahmad 
Sarakhsi, wrote, like Ibn Khurdadhbih, a book of routes and king- 
doms. Sarakhsi, as his appellation denotes, was a native of Khorasan, 
but his life and work, as far as it is known, were connected only with 
Baghdad, where he perished in 899, seemingly a victim to court 
intrigue." Another disciple of Kindi, who came to ‘Iraq from the 
eastern provinces, Abii Zayd Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi, returned to 
his birthplace, where he lived for many years (he died in 934) and 
where he wrote his geographical work, which had a great influence 
on later geographers, among whom was our author. 


III 


De Goeje devoted a detailed article? to the question of the geo- 
graphical work of ABU ZAYD BALKHI and of its relation to those works — 
of Istakhri and Ibn-Hauqal which have reached us. In it he quotes 
biographical data on Balkhi found in the biographical dictionary of 
Safadi, Al-Wafi bil-wafadyat.3 It is clear now that Safadi borrowed 
this information from Yaqit,* who, in his turn, found it in the book 
on Abi Zayd, which was composed by Abii Sahl Ahmad ibn- ~- 
‘Ubaydillah ibn-Ahmad, “‘client of the Commander of the Faithful”. 

As to Abi Sahl, he utilized an earlier biography of Balkhi, the author - ~ 
of which was Abi Muhammad Hasan ibn-Muhammad al-Waziri 
who personally knew Abii Zayd Balkhi and had studied under him.’ 

The most important addition to de Goeje’s data is Yaqit’s testi- 
mony according to which Balkhi died (in Dhul-qa‘da 322/October 
934) at the age of 87 or 88; he was therefore born about 235 (a.D. 
849-50). His geographical work, composed, as may be gathered 
from de Goeje,’ in 308 or 309 (A.D. 920 or a little later), was therefore 
written by him | in his late old age. His journey to ‘Iraq, mentioned P 12 
by de Goeje (Yaqit® says that he went there on foot with a caravan ~ 
of pilgrims), belongs to his early youth, as is confirmed by the fact 


' The version of the Fihrist, p. 261, heretic who had tried to lead astray 
according to which the wazir Qasim the caliph himself. 
fraudulently added the name of Sarakhsi 7 ZDMG, xxv, 42-58. 


to the list, confirmed by the caliph, of 3 Brockelmann, ii, 32. 
persons condemned to death, is in con- * GMS, vi, 1, pp. 141-52. 
tradiction with that of a familiar of the 5 Ibid., pp. 143, 144, and 147 
caliph Mu‘tadid, Ibn Hamdin, re- © Tbid., p. 141. 

corded by Yaqit, GMS, vi, 1, p. 159, 7 ZDMG, xxv, 49. 

according to which the caliph deliber- 8 GMS, vi, 1, p. 145- 


ately sent Sarakhsi to his death as an 
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that he studied under Kindi, who died soon after 870 (see above). 
Balkhi spent eight years in ‘Iraq and while there visited the neighbour- 
ing countries. He acquired broad and many-sided knowledge and 
when, by way of Herat, he returned to his native Balkh, his learning 
won him great fame.' The eight years spent in ‘Iraq do not cover, in 
all probability, the whole of the time of his travels ; seeing that nothing 
is said about his life in Balkh before the accession to the throne of 
the Samanid Nasr II (A.D. 914-43), one may conclude that he only 
returned to his birthplace in his old age. To the first years of the 
reign of Nasr IT belong, in all probability, Balkhi’s comments, quoted 
in the Fthrist,? about his relations with the general Husayn ibn-‘Ali 
al-Marwazi (or Marwarriidhi) and also with the wazir Abi-‘Abdillah 
Muhammad ibn-Ahmad Jayhani. Balkhi received from Husayn and 
his brother Muhammad Su ‘lik} regular material assistance, but for- 
feited this subsidy in consequence of having composed a religious 
treatise, which later was highly appreciated in orthodox circles. Yaqiit* 
quotes an opinion according to which Balkhi’s work was ranked with 
the most useful, from the Muslim point of view, that had ever been 
written. (Husayn was an Isma ‘ili heretic; Balkhi, too, in his youth 
held Shi‘ite views, which he later abandoned.) The wazir Jayhani 
used to send to Balkhi presents of female slaves, but later deprived 
him of this attention because of Balkhi’s treatise on sacrifices (al- 
Qarabin wal-Dhaba’th), which he disliked. The wazir Jayhani was 
suspected of dualism, and some peculiarities of his personal life were 
connected, in the minds of the people, with his religious opinions: 
he would not touch a man otherwise than through cloth or paper, 
and could not suffer the presence of cats.5 

So far as is known, Balkhi was employed in the service of the 
State only during the short administration in Khorasan of the 
eminent dihqan of Marv, Ahmad ibn-Sahl (a.p. 918-19), who was 
held to be a descendant of the Persian kings.© Ahmad was at the head 
of the Sam4nid troops who quelled the revolt of Husayn Marwarridhi, 
and took the latter prisoner. Subsequently, while in Nishapiur, 
Ahmad abandoned the cause of the Samanids and was obliged to 
retreat to Marv where he was defeated and taken prisoner, and later 
died in the prison of Bukhara. Ahmad ibn-Sahl came trom a family 


’ GMS, vi, 1, p. 147. 

? Fihrist, 138, quoted in Yaqit, J.c., 
141 and sq. In the Fthrist Abu-‘Ali 
stands, by mistake, instead of Abi- 
‘Abdillah. 

3 On him de Goeje, ZDMG, xxv, 54, 
note 1. 


* GMS, vi, 1, p. 149 below. 

5 On this GMS, vi, 6, p. 293, accord- 
ing to’ Sallami’s History of the Rulers 
of Khordsdn, now lost. On this cf. my 
Turkestan, ii (Engl. ed., p. 10). 

© On him my Turkestan (Russian ed.), 
i,6andsq., ii, 251 andsq.(Engl.ed. p. 240). 
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of zealous Iranian patriots; his brothers fell victims to the national 
fanaticism (ta‘assub) of the Arabs; there lived with Ahmad in Marv 
a certain Sarv, to whom Firdausi refers when recounting the lays of 
Rustam.' At that time Abi Zayd tried to keep outside of the national ~ 
disputes about the relative superiority of Arabs and Persians, as 
well as outside of the religious discussion of the relative merits of 
‘Ali and the other companions of the Prophet.?, Whatever his own 
national origin, and whatever his native language, he, as a scholar, 
spoke the literary Arabic, and in the same language, though with no 
great success, did the amir Ahmad ibn-Sahl! try to communicate 
with him when he arrived in Balkh (there is no other information on 
Ahmad ibn-Sahl’s stay in Balkh). When Balkhi declined the office 
of wazir offered him by Ahmad ibn-Sahl, there was appointed to 
this position a friend and countryman of his, Abul-Qasim ‘Abdullah 
ibn-Ahmad ibn-Mahmid Ka‘bi, who also wrote treatises of a religious 
nature, though even farther removed from orthodoxy. In Sam ‘ani 
he | is called head of the Mu'tazilites.4 Balkhi took a post as secretary P 13 
under Ka‘bi with an allowance of 500 dinars a month. Abul-Qasim 
was entitled to a sum of 1,000 dinars, but he himself gave orders to the 
cashier to pay him goo, and to increase Balkhi’s salary to 600, on the 
express understanding that Balkhi should receive his salary in good 
coin, while all questionable coins were to be put down to his own 
account.’ At that happy time Balkhi, thanks to the generosity both 
of the amir and the wazir, acquired some property in his native village 
of Shamistiyan, on the Gharbangi canal (one of the twelve canals 
irrigating the environs of Balkh), and this property was inherited 
by his descendants. 

After the fall of Ahmad ibn-Sahl, Balkhi, apparently, lived as a 
private person on his own lands. Without indication of date® it is 
reported that a Sam4nid amir (probably Nasr) invited him to come 
to Bukhara, and that Balkhi declined the invitation, giving as his 
reason that he was frightened by the violence of the current and the 
width of the Ami-darya. Other persons of high rank, with whom 
Balkhi kept up a correspondence, were the amirs of Chaghaniyan 
(later viceroys of Khorasan), Abi-Bakr Muhammad and his son 
Abi-‘Ali Ahmad,’ but he seems not to have met them in person. 


Goeje, ZDMG, xxv, 55, refers to 
Maqdisi and Safadi, but the reference 


™ ZVO, xxii, 280. 
2 GMS, vi,1,p.148. 3 Jbid., p. 150. 


* GMS, xx, p. 485. Ka'‘bi, who died 
in 319 (A.D. 931) also wrote historical 
works; cf. Turkestan, p. 11. 

5 GMS, vi, 1, p. 147. 

® Only in Maqdisi, BGA, iii, 4. De 


of Yaqat, GMS, vi, 1, p. 152, to Maq- 
disi shows that Safadi borrowed this 
information through Yaqit from the 
same Maqdisi. 

7 GMS, vi, 1, p. 143. 
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The number of Balkhi’s compositions, according to his grandson,' 
was sixty. The geographical treatise of Balkhi, which in all probability 
(reports are somewhat contradictory)? bore the title Suwar-al- 
agalim (‘Images of Climes”’), is not expressly mentioned among 
them. The contents of Istakhri’s work, founded, as is known, on 
that of Balkhi, make one suppose that the title referred not to the 
division of the habitable world into seven climes from south to 
north, but to climes as geographical divisions, representing inde- 
pendent entities. Of such climes Istakhri enumetates twenty, and 
the same number appeared in Balkhi As a matter of fact in the list + 
of Balkhi’s works there are mentioned some titles referring to 
geographical contents. Such are, for instance, the ‘Book of the 
Heavens and the Universe” and a ‘Commentary on Images” (tafsir 
al-suwar). It is possible that by the latter title is meant the geo- 
graphical work of Balkhi which, according to Maqdisi, was only a 
very short commentary on Balkhi’s maps.5 

Already in those times the question of the authorship of the work, 
which now forms the first volume of the Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arabicorum, was not quite clear. Maqdisi® saw only three copies of 
this work, one—in Rayy,” another—in Nishapir, and the third—in 
Bukhara. In the first case, the authorship [of the maps? yunsab ila 
Abi Zayd bil-ashkal. V.M.] was attributed to Balkhi; in the second 
(in the MS. itself there was no author’s name), to Abi. Bakr Muham- 
mad ibn-al-Marzuban al-Muhawwali al-Karkhi, who died in 309 
(A.D. 921-2); in the third, to Abi-Ishaq Ibrahim ibn-Muhammad al- 
Faris] AL-ISTAKHRI, who was named in the MS. itself. Maqdisi con- 
siders the last to be the most probable, as he had seen several persons 
who had known Istakhri and witnessed the composition of his work; 
one of these witnesses was Abii-Nasr al-Harbi, muhtasib of the town 
of Bukhara.2 The putative authorship of Karkhi is mentioned 


of the Heavens and the Universe”. He 
then proceeds: If this title refers to the 
geographical work of Balkhi, this could 
lead to the conclusion that to Balkhi 


' Ibid., p. 150. 

* ZDMG, xxv, 57. 

3 According to Maqdisi, BGA, iii, 40. 
* Given by Yaqat (GMS, vi, 1, 


Pp. 142 and sq.) more fully than in the 
printed edition of the Frhrist, p. 138. 

5 [In an additional note Professor 
Barthold gives expression to the view 
that, in the printed editions, Fthrist, 
138.4, Yaqut, GMS, vi, 1, p. 14217, a 
full stop may have wrongly cut into two 
the unique title Kitab tafsir suwar kitab 
al-sama@ wal-‘dlam li Abi Ja‘far al- 
Khazin “Book of Interpretation of the 
Maps of Abia Ja‘far al-Khazin’s Book 


belonged only the explanation of the 
maps, but not the maps themselves. 
The astronomer Abia-Ja‘far al-Khazin 
is often mentioned in Arabic literature, 
e.g. in Birani, see Sachau’s Index to 
his edition of the Chronology.] 

© BGA, iii, 5a. 

7 On the library of the minister 
Isma‘il ibn-'Abbad in that town see 
ibid., p. 391. 

. Lbid., Pp. 13649. 
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again' in the chapter on Sind; but in the references and quotations 
Maqdisi names only Balkhiand Istakhri. According|to de Goeje?allthe P 14 
quotations in which Balkhi is named correspond entirely to Istakhri’s 
text. Nevertheless de Goeje thinks it possible that Maqdisi might 
have had in his hands, besides the text of Istakhri, that of Balkhi,3 
but that Yaqiit, on the other hand, was in possession of a single book, 
and that quoting from this he referred principally to Istakhri, but 
sometimes to Balkhi as well, ‘‘as though following a definite system’’.* 
This last guess is hardly supported by the facts: Yaqit refers to 
Balkhi without mentioning Istakhri only once, with regard to the 
distance between Jedda and ‘Aden;‘ the corresponding words are 
of course to be found also in Istakhri.® In all the other cases Istakhri 
alone is quoted, e.g. with regard to the distance between Hadramit 
and ‘Aden.? Consistency, which de Goeje vainly seeks in Yaqit, 
can be discovered only in Maqdisi: with regard to three out of the 
twenty climes mentioned, viz. the last three: Khorasan, Sistan, and 
Ma-wara’ al-nahr, Balkhi is preferentially quoted; while in three 
others, Fars, Kirman, and Sind, preference is given to Istakhri. 

In de Goeje’s® opinion the work of Istakhri represents a second 
and greatly enlarged edition of Balkhi’s work, compiled between 318 
and 321 (A.D. 930-3), z.e. in Balkhi’s lifetime. In Russian works? 
the date 340 (A.D. 951) is often attributed to Istakhri’s work, but 
according to de Goeje?® this was the date of the MS. which was the 
basis of most of the copies circulating in the East; at that date the 
work, composed twenty years earlier, was published. De Goeje 
places Istakhri’s meeting with Ibn Haugqal at the same date.'' The 
meeting is confirmed by IBN HAUQAL himself, who, with Istakhri’s 
consent, undertook the revision of his work.'* Unfortunately, Ibn 
Hauqal does not say a word as to when and where this meeting took 
place, and only mentions!3 that by that time he had already compiled 
a map of Adharbayjin'* and Mesopotamia. 

Ibn Hauqal intended to give at the end of his work a full synopsis 


' Ibid., p. 47510; cf. the interpreta- 
tion of the text, zbid., p. 5a, in fine, as 
against ZDMG, xxv, 48. Grammatically, 
however, the previous interpretation 
seems more natural. 

2 ZDMG, xxv, 47. 3 Ibid., p. 52. 

‘ Ibid., p. 46. 5 Yaqit, it, 4147. 
BGA, i, 27 above. 

Yaqit, ii, 2859; lstakhri, 273. 
ZDMG, xxv, 50: 
Cf. e.g. Toum#nsky’s article, ZVO, 
x, 127. 

© ZDMG, xxv, 51 and sq. 


eco men Oo 


™ Tbid., p. 48 and 51 (below): in the 
one place: ‘‘vermutlich nicht spdater 
als 340”; in the other: ‘“‘schwerlich 
friiher’”’, though the same date is meant. 

12 Whether Istakhri in his time had 
received a similar consent from Balkhi, 
and whether he had met him at all, is 
not known. 

13 BGA, ii, 2366. 

™ In the final edition of Ibn Hauqal’s 
work, Adharbayjan, as in Istakhri, is 
represented on the same map as Ar- 
menia and Arran. (Cf. our § 35.] 
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of his travels,’ but never carried out his intention; the only definite 
date given is that of his departure as a young man from Baghdad 
(Thursday, Ramadan 7, 331, 7.e. in May, A.D. 943);? otherwise it is 
merely said that he visited certain towns in certain years. The year 
of the termination of his work is held to be 367 (A.D. 977-8).3 During 
P 15 such a lapse of time Ibn Hauqal could evidently visit | the same towns 
several times; thus in 358 (A.D. 968-9) he was in Mosul for the last 
time. He wrote his work as a subject of the Fatimid caliph, and 
apparently spent in the West the years preceding the completion of 
his book, since in 361 (A.D. 971-2) he was in Sicily.’ This may 
account for the fact that his work did not acquire, in the Eastern 
parts of the Muslim world, the same fame as that of his predecessor. 
Only the work of Istakhri was translated into Persian; the manu- 
script which Sir W. Ouseley took for a copy of the translation of 
Ibn Hauqal and edited as such was found to be an abridged version 
of Istakhri’s book. The acquisition by the library of Shahrukh in 
the fifteenth century of a copy of the Arabic original of Istakhri 
gave an impulse to the composition in Persian of the geographical 


work of Hafiz-i Abrii.” 


I BGA, il, 2365-5. 

? Ibid., 513. It is apparently not 
quite exact, as the day of the week does 
not correspond to the date. If instead 
of khalauna one reads bagina, the date 
would be 1 June, 943, but such a supposi- 
tion would be untenable. Ibn Hauqal 
adds that on the same day the Ham- 
danid Nasir al-daula left Baghdad, 
fleeing from the Turks. Nasir al-daula 
became chief amir of Baghdad (amir 
al-umard) on Sha‘ban 1, 330 (A.D. 21. iv. 
942); the same date in Ibn-Miskawaih, 
Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, ii, 28, 
and in Ibn al-Athir, viii, 286. His rule 
came to an end as a result of the battle 
Mentioned by Ibn Hauqal; it had 
lasted, according to Ibn-Miskawaih 
(Eclipse, ii, 41), 13 months and 3 days; 
according to Ibn al-Athir, 13 months 
and 5 days, which brings us in any case 
to the first days of Ramadan 331; it is 
possible that Thursday, Ramadan 3, is 
meant (A.D. 11.v.943). In Zambaur 
(Manuel, p. 9) the day of Ramadan 7, 
331, is given as the date of the passing 
of the power from Nasir al-Daula to 
the Turk Tuzin; but, according to Ibn 
al-Athir (viii, 298), Tuzan received 
from the caliph the title of amir al- 


umara only on Ramadan 25. 

3 In de Goeje’s opinion, BGA, iv, 
p. v, this date results from the mention, 
BGA, it, 20,5, of the khutba, read “‘last 
year’, by the Ziyadid ruler of Yemen, 
(Lane-Poole, The Muhammadan Dynas- 
ties, Russian transl., p. 72; Zambaur, 
p. 115), in the name of the Fatimid 
caliph. But de Goeje fails to say at 
this place (and apparently at any other) 
in what source he found the change of 
the khutba in Yemen in 366. In Ibn 
al-Athir there is no information on the 
subject. Sir J. W. Redhouse in his Intro- 
duction to Khazraji’s History of Yemen 
(GMS, iii, 1, p. 11) says that when in 
377 (A.D. 987) “the Hiwaliyy ruler of 
San‘a” took Zabid, he suppressed the 
khutba in the name of the Fatimids. 
Reinaud (Géographie d’Aboulféda, In- 
trod., p. Ixxxiii), without proofs, 
places the termination of Ibn Hauqal’s 
work in 366 (A.D. 976) [evidently after 
Uylenbroek, Specimen, p. 15?]. 

* BGA, ii, 1463; see above. 

5 Ibid., 2214-16. 

© Rieu, Pers. MSS., p. 416. 

7 Al-Muzaffariya (a volume dedi- 
cated to Baron Victor Rosen by his 


pupils), pp. 3, 13, and 18 
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It is beyond doubt that our author had before him a copy of the 
work of Balkhi or of Istakhri. This is particularly evident in the 
chapters devoted to the western provinces; for instance, the words 
of our author (f. 34b) on Malatya correspond perfectly with Istakhri’s 
text, p. 62: 


dy 42S Se Vp Gedy (Jr yo AI oad ST Ge 4S tae tly 
J wu Y cle sll GL, 


The text of Istakhri is sometimes not very exactly rendered; our 
author calls Mérida “the greatest town of Andalus” (36b), while 
Istakhri, p. 43, speaks of it as ‘‘(one) of the greatest towns of Andalus”’. 
A quotation from Istakhri, p. 68 and sq., not exactly understood, 
accounts for what our author says of Athens. South and west of 
Constantinople Istakhri distinguishes the Athenian and the Roman 
shores, but the words “Athens” (Athinds) and ‘‘Rome” (Rimtya) 
remain to him names of towns; of Athens, as a town, it is said 
that there was “the residence of the wisdom of the Greeks” (yiindant- 
yin). According to our author (f. 37b), ‘‘the Athenian coast” included 
the entire sea-coast from the strait of Constantinople (Bosphorus) 
to Andalus (Spain); he knows “‘Athinas’”’ only as the name of a 
locality where in ancient times there stood a town Yiinaniyan, and, 
as he says, ‘‘all the wise men and philosophers rose from this region 
(nahiyat) of Athinas’’. 

Historical facts are likewise now and then borrowed from Istakhri 
(or Balkhi). In the chapter on mountains (f. 7b), as in Istakhri’s account 
of the Arabian peninsula, a mountain is mentioned, the summit of 
which occupied an area of 20 farsakhs in circumference, where there 
existed cultivated fields and running water, and, also as in Istakhri, 
it is said that the locality was conquered by the Qarmatian Muham- 
mad ibn-al-Fadl. According to our author this event took place “‘in 
ancient times’, which is not very accurate, in that it refers to an 
event of circa 300 H.;! but perhaps the words andar qadim, used 
also two lines above with regard to the ancient capital of the Yemen 
kings, were repeated by a clerical error. Some passages in our author 
more nearly resemble Ibn Hauqal than Istakhri. In the chapter on 
‘Iraq (f. 31b) Qasr ibn-Hubayra is called the largest town between 
Baghdad and Kia; these words | do not figure in BGA, i, 85, but P 16 
they exist in BGA, ii, 166. Of course one cannot conclude from this 


' The Qarmatian Muhammad ibn- Muhammadan Dynasties, 1894, p. 90, 
al-Fadl, apparently, the brother of the shortly after 292/904, and according to 
Qarmatian ‘Adi ibn-al-Fad!, who sacked Zambaur, Manuel, p. 115, in 303 H. 
Zabid according to Lane-Poole, The 
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that our author utilized Ibn Hauqal’s original; in this case, as in 
many others, Néldeke! is right in saying that Ibn Hauqal’s relation 
to Istakhri cannot be determined by a simple comparison of the two 
texts of BGA, 1 and BGA, i. The missing words of Istakhri’s text, 
as published by de Goeje, are to be found in the abridged version 
(Gotha MS.) and in the Persian translation edited by Ouseley; 
consequently they were undoubtedly in Istakhri. 

The terms of our author’s description (26a) of three Muslim 
colonies on the lower reaches of the Sir-darya? corresponds almost 
literally to Ibn Hauqal’s text, p. 393. In BGA, i, these colonies are 
not mentioned; but it is sufficient to compare Istakhri’s text in de 
Goeje’s edition, p. 333, with Yaqiit’s? quotation from Istakhri, to be 
convinced that the course of the Sir-daryad was described in Istakhri 
with much more detail than in the de Goeje edition.‘ 

Did our author have before him Balkhi’s work in its primitive 
form, or in Istakhri’s version? Some passages apparently show the 
influence of those chapters of BGA, i, which are principally attributed 
to Istakhri, e.g. the chapters on Sind and especially the description 
of Mansiira (f. 26a), cf. Istakhri’s text, p. 173. But this passage 
may also have stood in Balkhi. ‘The dependence on Balkhi—-Istakhri 
is still more noticeable in the chapters of the Hudid al-‘alam dealing 
with Khorasin and Transoxiana which, in the original, belong un- 
doubtedly to Balkhi: vide the passages on the Herat mosque and the 
number of people who spend their time there (f. rgb, cf. Istakhri, 
p. 265); the description of Bishang (tbid., cf. Istakhri, p. 270); the 
account of the river Murghab, which crosses the village Diza (f. 20a, 
cf. Istakhri, p. 270); the account of the three Buttam (or Butman) 
mountain chains (f. 23b, cf. Istakhri, p. 333); the account of the 
outposts at Osh (f. 24a, cf. Istakhri, p. 333); and the account of 
Khatlam or Khaylam as being the birthplace of the amir Nasr 
(ibid., cf. Istakhri, p. 334). In two instances, namely in the accounts 
of the market in Marsmanda (f. 23b, cf. Ibn Hauqal, p. 384,) and of 
sixty villages near Sokh (f. 24a, Ibn Hauqal, p. 396,), our author’s 
words can be compared only with the text of BGA, ii, because in 
BGA, i, the corresponding passages of the Balkhi-Istakhri text have 


' ZDMG, lvi, 433. yvamtaddu ‘ald al-atrdk al-Ghuzziya 


? Barthold, Turkestan, ii, 179, Engl. 
trans]., p. 178; Barthold, History of 
Irrigation in Turkestan, SPb. 1914 (in 
Russian), p. 149. 

3 Yaqit, ii, 4o4 and sq. The text in 
Yaqit, as de Goeje points out in a foot- 
note, BGA, ii, 393¢, is clearly corrupt, 
especially 405, where instead of fa 


one must read fa yamtaddu ild al- 
garyat al-haditha. 

+ De Goeje himself says that in BGA, 
i, he gives only the abridged text of 
the description of Transoxiana ‘‘wah- 
rend der eigentliche Text des Istakhri 
bei Ibn Hauqal und in den Anmer- 
kungen dazu zu finden ist’’. 
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not come down to us. Apparently, among the passages of the Balkhi- 
Istakhri text, that have distinctly influenced our author, there is none 
that from a chronological point of view could belong to Istakhri 
alone. Hallaj, who was executed in 309 (A.D. 922), is mentioned by 
both our author (f. 28a) and Istakhri (p. 148 and sq.), but he would 
hardly have been named by Balkhi. Yet it is possible that our author 
had another source in this case, as Hallaj is mentioned by Istakhri 
elsewhere than in the description of Hallaj’s native town al-Bayda. 

Moreover, the question whether or not Balkhi’s version has been 
preserved in Arabic MSS. along with that of Istakhri would now 
require a fresh consideration. De Goeje has proved very convincingly! 
that the MSS. that were at his disposal, inclusive of the Berlin MS. 
(which Brockelmann? in spite of de Goeje still ascribes to Balkhi),| P 17 
all contained Istakhri’s version. But since then certain new MSS. 
attributed to Balkhi have been discovered; vtz. the MS. acquired in 
Egypt by Ahmad Zaki bey; and the “Balhikodex mit schénen 
Karten’’, acquired in Baghdad for the Hamburg library :* the neces- 
sary evidence as to the extent to which their texts differ from that of 
BGA! is still to be given. 

IV 

A geographical work, under the same current title of “Book of 
Routes and Kingdoms’, was written by the Samanid wazir Abi 
‘Abdillah Muhammad ibn-Ahmad JAYHANI, who is mentioned in- 
Balkhi’s biography. References to this work are often met with, but 
the work itself seems to have completely disappeared. Among the 
geographers of the tenth century who utilized it are Ibn Hauqal® and © 
Maadisi. It can be seen from the latter’s? comments that Ibn 
Khurdadhbih’s work formed the basis of that of Jayhani. Occasion- 
ally the same MS., if it did not contain an indication of the author’s 
name, was attributed by some to Ibn Khurdadhbih, and by others 
to Jayhani. But it can be gathered from Magqdisi that Jayhani, 


™ ZDMG, xxv, 42-58. The final 
conclusion, p. 57, is that both MSS., 


present work had already gone to press 
I had the opportunity of examining the 


taken as the basis of the edition, viz. the 
Bologna one (on which see V. Rosen, 
Remarques, &c., Rome, 1885, p. 94) and 
the Berlin one (in printed editions 
respectively A and B), transmit if not 
entirely, at least in its greater part, the 
work of Istakhri. 

2 GAL, i, 229. 

3 Ign. Kratchkovsky, Abu Hanifa ad- 
Dinawari, Leiden, 1912, p. 24. 

* C. Seybold in ZDMG, Ixvii, 541. 

5 In the summer of 1929 when the 


Hamburg MS. Like the Berlin MS., 
it proved to be the work of Istakhri, 
not of Balkhi. It also contains the 
famous story of the author’s stay in 
Samargand (BGA, i, 318), which could 
not belong to Balkhi, who, according to 
the direct evidence of Maqdisi (BGA, 
iii, 414), never crossed the Oxus. 

© BGA, ii, 236,, with an unfavourable 
mention both of Jayhani’s work and of 
that of Ibn Khurdadhbih. 

7 Cf. my Turkestan, p. 12 and sq. 
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besides written sources, utilized oral information; he assembled 
foreigners and bade them speak of their native lands and of the roads 
leading thereto. Thus, according to Maqdisi," it was a 140 days’ 
journey from Tiinkat? to the principal town of China, “as Jayhani 
was told by the ambassadors, and he mentioned this in his book and 
clearly expressed it in his statement”. 

Unfortunately this itinerary has not come down to us either 
through Maqdisi or any other author ; I have not met with quotations 
from it. But one might suppose @ priort that the great number of 
geographical names belonging to Central Asia and found in our 
author shows the latter’s dependence on the itinerary given by 
Jayhani. It is somewhat difficult to determine the extent of such 
a dependence, seeing that our author does not give any itineraries; 
but many of the geographical names of the Hudid al-‘alam are also 
quoted by an author of the eleventh century, GARDizi,? who gives 
the distances between the towns and the itineraries, i.e. precisely 
the information missing in the Hudid al-‘alam. Gardizi states that 
he borrowed these data from Ibn Khurdadhbih, Jayhani, and a third 
anonymous work under the title Tawadu‘ al-dunya.* At one places 
Gardizi’s expressions literally coincide with the quotation from 
Jayhani found in Biriini,° though referring not to the route to China, 
but to that from Khotan to Tibet. According to Birtni, Jayhani 
said that “the Chinese in ancient times built a bridge from the summit 
of one mountain to the summit of another, on the way from Khotan 
into the province of the Tibetan? Khaqan; whoever crosses this 
bridge enters the locality where the air impedes respiration and 
renders the tongue heavy ; many of | those who pass there die from this, 
but many recover as well. The Tibetans call it Mountain of Hell.” 
The same passage (of course in Persian translation) is found almost 
verbatim in Gardizi, where the building of the bridge is attributed 
to the people of Khotan, which perhaps can be explained by a mistake 
of the copyist (+ instead of ..). Evidently mountain sickness is 


' BGA, iii, 346 (345b). 

* South of Tashkent, on the river 
Ahangaran (in Russian: Angren). But 
it is possible that instead of Tuankat 
one should read Navikat, the town of 
Navakat or Navikat being the starting- 
point of several routes to China, V. 
Barthold, Report, p. 114, note I. 

3 V. Barthold, Report, &c., pp. 78- 
126. 

4 Ibid., p. 103 (text) and p. 126 
(transl.). [Barthold translates Tawddu‘ 


by ‘“‘Insignificance”’, ‘‘Frailty”, which 
is rather a strange name for a geo- 
graphical treatise. It is more probable 
that the book bore the name *Rab‘ al- 
dunyd, ‘“‘Habitable part of the World’, 
as indicated by a variant, see M. 
Nazim’s ed. of Zayn al-akhbdr, Berlin, 
1928, p. 4. V.M.] 

5 Ibid., p. 88 (text) and p. 
(transl.). 

© Chronologie, ed. Sachau, 271. 

7 Instead of byt, read Tobbt. 
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meant here, which even now hampers traffic along the high passes 
leading from Eastern ‘Turkestan into India.! 

It is hard to say how far such a specific dependence of Gardizi on 
Jayhani confirms a similar dependence of the Hudfid al-‘alam on 
Jayhani, for in the passage on Tibet? there is less resemblance 
between the text of the Toumansky MS. and Gardizi than in such 
other passages as those on the Toghuzghuz and China. Gardizi 
mentions none of the Tibetan towns, while the Hudiid al-‘alam 
names a whole series of them and even attributes to Tibet several 
towns placed by Gardizi on the way from Kashghar to Khotan,3 
though the town of Khotan itself (as in Gardizi) is described in the 
chapter on China (f. 14a); moreover, Khotan is placed on the frontier 
between China and Tibet, and the title ‘Chief of Turks and Tibetans’’4 
is attributed to the Khotan ruler. 

A passage at the beginning of the chapter on Tibet in the Touman- 
sky MS. (on the involuntary gaiety felt by every one entering Tibet) 
is clearly borrowed from Ibn Khurdadhbih.s The data on the 
Tibetan towns are apparently derived from various sources; two 
names, Lhasa and Krsang,° designating, it seems, the same town, 
are given as names of two different towns. As in all compilations, 
such examples are fairly frequent in the Hudid al-‘alam, which not 
only refers to the Burtas and the Baradhas as two distinct nations,’ 
but also, in the chapter on Khizistan (f. 28b), separately mentions 
Ramhur (?), z.e. Ramhurmuz (as in Balkhi-Istakhri,® place of the 
assassination of Mani), and Ram-Urmuzd, a large and rich commercial 
town on the frontier between Fars and Khizistan, though it is evident 
that the latter is only a more correct and fuller Persian form of the 
first name. In the chapter on Khiizistan the name of another large 
town is given in the Persian pronunciation, Vandiishavur, instead of 
in the Arabic, Junday-Sabir; the spelling of the Toumansky MS. 
approximates very closely to the pronunciation Vandéw-Shapir 
proposed by Néldeke.? In the data borrowed from Balkhi—Istakhri 
the author sometimes substitutes a local Persian form for the literary 


! Kornilov, Kashgariya (in Russian), 
Tashkent, 1903, p. 349. 

2 Cf. Doklady Akademii 
Series B, 1924, p. 73 and sq. 

3'V. Barthold, Report, p. 94 (text) 
and p. 119 (transl.); Tadraf and Ras- 
tiya, mentioned there, figure in the 
Toumansky MS. among the towns 
which formerly belonged to China, and 
“now” belong to Tibet. 

* Cf. the title ‘Azim al-Khotan in a 


Nauk, 


twelfth-century author, Turkestan, i, 203. 

5 BGA, Vi, 1705. 

© Muhammad Haydar (sixteenth cen- 
tury) gives Arsang, cf. Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 
transl. by E. Denison Ross, London, 
1895, pp. 136 and 411. 

7 [But see p. 44, note.] 

8 BGA, i, 93. [See my notes. V.M.] 

9 Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber, p. 42. 
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Arabic one; thus in the passage on Herat (f. 19b), evidently borrowed 
from Balkhi-Istakhri (p. 265), he writes Hari instead of Harat 

The similarities of the Hudid al-‘alam and Gardizi, and the depen- 
dence of both on a common source, are perhaps most obvious in 
the chapters on China and the Toghuzghuz. Many names of towns, 
and among them the Persian names Baghshir and Sangalakh, occur 
in both authors as names of localities between Turfan and Khami 
and between Sha-chou and Su-chou. Gardizi gives itineraries which 
are not to be found in the Hudid al-‘alam, but the sequence of 
names in both clearly shows that the itineraries were also known to 
the latter, who in accordance with the general plan of his composition 
enumerates the towns | from east to west, while Gardizi does it in 
reversed order. There is no complete correspondence between the 
text of the anonym and that of Gardizi; the former (f. 14a) mentions 
a ‘‘stone tower” (burj-i sangin), which seems to be the only trace of 
influence of Ptolemy’s geography in this locality (i, 12, 9, Ad@wos 
nupyos, cf. Qudama,} burj al-hijara); in Gardizi no such name 
occurs. On the other hand, the Hudid al-‘alam contains no mention 
of Qamul or Khami, which is found in Gardizi.4 From this we may 
conclude that at this place Gardizi reflects a later stage of geographical 
knowledge; and it is possible that here our author depends on Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, and Gardizi on Jayhani. In any case our anonym’s 
information cannot be up to his own epoch, or even to that of Jayhani. 
Particularly characteristic is the description of the town of Kan-chou 
(Khamchi, f. 13b and sq.; same in Gardizi): “Half of it is owned 
by the Chinese, half by the Tibetans; a perpetual war goes on between 
them; they are idol-worshippers; their government’ is on behalf of 
the Tibetan khaqan.” Such could have been the situation in the times 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih, or in those of him whose work was his source, 
the traveller Tamim ibn-Bahr al-Muttawwi'‘i;® but during the whole 
of the tenth century Kan-chou was an Uyghur principality.’ 

In no greater degree does our anonym reflect the situation in India 
in the tenth century. The original source of Ibn Khurdadhbih and 


' Hudiid al-‘dlam, f. 13b and f. 14a; 
Gardizi in Barthold, Report, p. 92 
(text) and p. 117 (transl.). 

? Cf. e.g. the itinerary in Gardizi, 
text p. gI, transl. p. 116, and the order 
in which the towns are enumerated in 
the Hudtd al-‘dlam, f. 172. 

3 BGA, vi, 264,5, cf. J. Marquart, 
Erdnfahr, p. 316. Text in Birini, 
India, ed. Sachau, p. 14919; cf. Eran- 
Sahr, p.1§5. In Muhammad Huwarizmi 


(ed. MZik, No. 865): bury hijara. 

4 Report, p. 92 (text) and p. 117 
(transl.). [But see note to § 12, 9.] 

5 [Barthold translates: su/ftan, but in 
the tenth century this word meant more 
probably ‘government’. V.M.] 

® Yaqit, i, 840, above; Barthold, 
Report, p. 34. 

7 Cf. Bretschneider, 
searches, i, 241 and sq. 
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other early Arabian geographers was in this case provided by the 
work of the traveller Abii “Abdillah Muhammad ibn-Ishaq, who lived 
two years in Khmer (Qimar), t.e. Cambodia ;' he it was who originated 
the passage (f. 14b) on the strict forbiddance of adultery in that 
country,” as well as the story of the woman who ruled Orissa. The 
name Orissa occurs in two forms: Ursfin} and Orshfin (in the story 
of the queen).4 The work of Balkhi-Istakhri was utilized for instance 
in the passage dealing with the Arab rulers of Multan and with the 
town Babi (in Istakhri, Bantya). According to IstakhriS the khutba 
in Multan was read in the name of the caliph; according to Ibn 
Hauqal® in the name of the ‘Abbasids whom Ibn Hauaal, writing in 
the kingdom of the Fatimids, did not recognize as caliphs; according 
to Maqdisi, in the name of a Fatimid.? Our anonym (f. 15a) says that 
the khutba was read in the name of Mu‘izzi (bar Mu‘izzi); but it is 
not clear whether we have to do here with a clerical error, the possi- 
bilities being Mu‘izz (the Fatimid caliph who ruled from 953 till 
975), and ‘‘Mu‘izzi” which might designate the son and successor 
of Mu‘izz, the caliph ‘Aziz. The acceptance of either of these hypo- 
theses [but see my translation and note, V.M.] would bring us to the 
conclusion that the anonym, perhaps from oral sources, knew of the 
Shi‘ite coup d’état in Multan which evidently took place after Ibn 
Hauqal and before Maqdisi. It is known that Multan remained in 
the hands of the heretics till its conquest by Mahmiid the Ghaznavid 
in 1006;® the epitomizer of Ibn Hauqal, who wrote in the twelfth 
century, gratuitously supposed, in order to explain Mahmiid’s 
expedition, that Multan, after Ibn Hauqal, had again passed for a 
certain time into the hands of the Hindus. 

In the chapters on Central Asia and China there are no indications 
of events that could have taken place a short time before the work 
was composed. It is possible that here, too, as in many other in- 
stances, the use of different sources made the author mention the 
same localities under different names. The town Panchul (Bayi), 
Wen-su of the Chinese sources, was situated probably on the site of the 
present-day | Uch-Turfan,® as confirmed by the Chinese source in 
which it was stated that this town bore the name of Yii-chou. Gardizi 

' BGA, vii, 132. ® On this ‘Utbi-Manini, 


il, 


72; 


? Ibid., and vi, 66 and sq. 

> Together with Smndr, as in Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, p. 64,, who gives Urn- 
shin. [But see my note, p. 243. V.M.] 

* As in Ibn Rusta, p. 13413. 

5 BGA, i, 175. 

© Ibid. ii, 2304. 

7 Ibid. iii, 4853. 


Elliot, History of India, ii, 441. 

° E. Chavannes, Documents sur les 
T’ou-Kiue (Turcs) occtdentaux, SPb. 
1903, p. 9, placed Wen-su on the site 
of Aqsu, but later (in M. A. Stein’s 
Ancient Khotan, p. 544) adopted the 
opinion that Wen-su was Uch-Turfan. 
[See my notes, pp. 294-7, V.M.] 
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uses the name Buchal,' but not Uj; Mahmiid Kashghari (eleventh 
century)? gives Uj but not Buchal, whereas our author (18a) names 
Bnchal and Uj separately, with the additional remark, absent in 
other sources, that Bnchil “‘now” belongs to the Khirkhiz. This 
detail can hardly pertain to the times of the author, since it can only 
refiect the situation at the time of the Qirghiz empire, at the end of 
the ninth and the beginning of the tenth centuries, but could have been 
incorporated in the works both of Ibn Khurdadhbih and Jayhani. 

In the chapter on lakes are mentioned side by side (f. 3b) the lake 
of Tuz-kul, from which seven tribes of the Qarluq procured salt, 
10 farsakhs long and 8 farsakhs wide, in the country of the Khallukh 
(Qarluq), and the lake of Issik-kul, lying between the possessions 
of the Chigil and the Toghuzghuz, which was 30 farsakhs long and 
20 farsakhs wide, and on the shore of which was situated the town of 
Barskhan. In spite of the different estimate of the size of the lakes,* 
it is very probable that the first name 'Tuz-kul also designates Issik- 
kul.’ Nallino,® on the strength of a quotation in Kharaqi, an author 
of the twelfth century, has shown that Issik-kul was mentioned by 
Jayhani; the same quotation from Jayhani, unnoticed by Nallino, 
exists in Yaqit, II, 22,, where some copyist substituted for the 
name of Issik-kul that of the port Abaskiin on the Caspian. 

In the few cases where the author mentions events of his own times 
these events pertain to the history of the Muslim world. In the year 
372, in which the author completed his work, there died the Buyid 
shahanshah Fanakhusrau (in our author Panakhusrau) who bore the 
title “Adud al-daula (d. 8 Shawwal 372 = 26 March 983);7 his 
massacre of the Baliiches, an event mentioned by our author (f. 26b) 
and by Maqdisi after him,’ probably belongs to the end of his reign.° 


1 V. Barthold, Report, p. 91 (text) 
and p. 116 (transl.). 

2 Mahmid al-Kashghari, Constanti- 
nople ed., i, 38; he several times (i, 335, 
381; ii, 121) cites words from the dialect 
of its inhabitants. 

3 V. Barthold, A Sketch of the History 
of the Semirechye, p. 19; Barthold, The 
Kirghiz, Frunze[= Pishpek], 1927, p.19. 

* Gardizi attributes to Issik-kul a 
still greater size, viz. of 7 days’ journey, 
see Barthold, Report, p. 89 (text), p. 114 


(transl.). 
5 Cf. Report on Capt. Iv. Unkovsky’s 
Embassy (1722-4), ed. Veselovsky, 


pp. 187 and 193, and the map appended 
to it on which Issik-kul is called Tuskel 
(<{Tuz-kél.) [But see my note. V.M.] 


° Battani,i,172 and 175. [But Battani, 
p. 169, quotes al-Jayhani, wa ghayra-hu 
min al-‘ulama. V.M.] 

7 Ibn al-Athir, ix, 13; 
Manuel, 202. 

8 BGA, iii, 4895. 

° Ibn Hauqal (BGA, ii, 22112) speaks 
only of the victory which ‘Adud al- 
daula, with the help of the Baliches, 
won over the Kifich; one must suppose 
that the rupture with the Baliches 
occurred later. [It is doubtful that 
‘Adud al-daula assumed the title of 
shadhanshah. As to the crushing defeat 
of the Baliches by ‘Adud al-daula, it 
took place in 361/January 972, see Ibn 
Misakawath, The Eclipse, 1, 299-301. 
V.M.] 
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In the description of the town of Qum (f. 2ga) it is said that the secre- 
tary (dabir) Bul-Fadl, the son of ‘Amid, was a native of that place. 
The person here meant is the famous Biyid minister Abul-Fadl ibn 
al-‘Amid,' who died in Hamadan on the night of Thursday,? 6 Safar 
360 (8 December 970). Quite singular is the mention by our author 
(33a), in the chapter on Adharbayjan, Armenia, and Arr4n, of the 
large village of Mubaraki which was situated at the gates of Barda‘a 
where “‘the camp of the Russians (Ris) stood, at the time when they 
seized Barda‘a’”’, and where they were afterwards besieged, an event 
which, as is known, happened in 332 (A.D. 943-4),? forty years 
before the composition of the Hudid al-‘alam. 

The mention of the Russian raid is perhaps corroborative of a fact 
which I have pointed out elsewhere,* vzz. that the Caspian provinces 
are described by our anonym with particular detail. Here he gives 
us a whole series of details| which one would vainly look for elsewhere. P 21 
The same remark applies in part to his description of the south- 
eastern shore of the Caspian; especially worthy of attention is the 
fact, apparently not mentioned in other sources, that two languages 
were spoken in Astarabad (f. 29b). However, it is evident that our 
author knows the eastern Caspian shore less than the western one, 
for in the description of the former several notable inaccuracies occur. 
In two places (f. 11a and f. 29b) the river Hirand is mentioned as 
rising in the mountains of Tiis, traversing the confines of Ustuva 
and Jarmukan,° flowing between the two parts of the town of Gurgan,® 
then directing itself towards the town of Abaskiin, and finally 
emptying itself into the Khazar (Caspian) Sea. One sees that the 
upper course of the Atrak has been confounded with the lower course 
of the Gurgan, to form one river. (It is remarkable that the river 
Atrak, in spite of the fact that its waters irrigated the town of Dihistan 
and its environs,’ is not mentioned by the tenth-century geographers.) 
If, therefore, the anonym’s data upon the Caspian provinces were 
borrowed from one source, it is probable that this source was com- 
posed not in the eastern, but in the western part of the Caspian region. 

With less geographical detail are described the provinces of modern 


' Cf. his biography by Amedroz ‘dalam quoted, tbid., p. 91. 
(from Ibn-Miskawaih) in Der Islam, 4 Izv. Kavkaz. Instituta, vi, 63 
iii, 323 and sq. and sq. 


2 Ibid., p. 346; in the translation, 
Pp. 339, by mistake Wednesday. The 
correct translation (night of Thursday) 
in The Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Khali- 
phate, v, 293. 

3 Cf, Yakubovsky in Vizantiiskiy 
Vremennik, xxiv, 63-92; the Huditd al- 


5 J.rm.kdn, f. 11a and f. 19b, BGA, 
iii, 300 below and 320 J.rmakan; on its 
site, ibid., p. 352, where J.rm.qan is 
placed at three stages from Nasa. 

© Cf. BGA, ii, 273; iii, 358 and sq. 

7 V. Barthold, The History of Irriga- 
tion in Turkestan, p. 32. 
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Afghanistan, more closely related to the author, but the fact is inter- 
esting that the Afghans (Afghanan, f. 16a) are mentioned as a people; 
until now ‘“Utbi' was considered the oldest author mentioning this 
ethnographical term (a/-Afghdniya). Particularly little information is 
given on that part of Afghanistan where, at that time (since A.D. 977) 
ruled Sabuktagin, founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty, later so power- 
ful.2 Apparently, the text here has been somewhat corrupted by the 
copyists. The name of the town of Ghazna occurs several times in 
its usual form “‘Ghaznin’”’, but it is not impossible that to this same 
town may pertain the words about the rich commercial town Ghazaq, 
which at first belonged to India but later passed under the sway of 
Islam and formed the frontier between the possessions of the Muslims 
and those of the Infidels (f. 22a). 


V 


From the Preface translated by Toumansky; Russian readers 
could form an idea of the author’s conception of his task. Not quite 
clear is the title chosen, Kitab hudiid al-‘Glam min al-mashriq ila 
al-maghrib, which in Toumansky’s translation is rendered ‘‘The 
Book of the Frontiers (or Limits) of the World from East to West”’.* 
The second variant of the translation (‘‘the limits”) is apparently 
the more correct, though in Toumansky’s mind it was perhaps con- 
nected with the peculiarity of the work in which ‘for each province 
the frontiers are given first of all”. The word hudid in Arabic 
geographical literature means not so much “frontiers”, in the sense 
of frontier-line, as “limits”, in the sense of the total extent of a 
territory. In Ibn Khurdadhbih’s words,’ Ptolemy abana al-hudid, 
which de Goeje translates “‘a donné une bonne description”’.° How- 
ever, in the description of two provinces Khorasan and Transoxiana, 
our author uses the word hudid in some special and not very clear 
sense. Separately from the description of the provinces themselves are 
described their hudid, and of the Samanids, the rulers of the whole 
country, it is said (f. 1ga): “In the whole of Khorasan are their 
lieutenants, while on the frontiers (andar hadd-ha) of Khorasan there 
are kings, who are called margraves (mulitk-i atraf).”? If the author | 
meant by this that in the chapter on Khorasan would be described 
the provinces under the immediate rule of the Sdmanids, and that 


1 Enc. of Islam, under Afghanistan 4 Ibid., p. 125, “frontiers”; p. 128, 
(M. L. Dames). Cf. also in ‘Utbi the “‘limits’’. [I translate ‘‘regions”’. V.M.] 
chapter on the Afghans, ‘Utbi-Manini, 5 BGA, Vi, 39. ® Tbid., p. 1- 
ii, 300. [But cf. p. 349, n.2.] 7 (Barthold translates andar hadd-ha 

2 Barthold, Turkestan, ii, 274, Engl. ‘‘within the limits’’, but this expression 


ed., p. 261. 3 ZVO, x, 127. means: ‘‘on the frontiers’’; on the other 
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in that on the “limits [read : ‘marches’, V.M.] of Khorasan” would be 
described the vassal principalities, then he did not adhere consistently 
to this distinction. Enough to say that the possessions of the amir of 
Giizgan, the most important of the vassal rulers, are included in 
Khorasan proper (f. 2ob), and not in “the limits [read: ‘‘marches’, 
V.M.] of Khorasan”’. 

In spite of the relatively insignificant size of the Hudid al-‘alam, 
as compared with the works of the Arabic geographers of the tenth 
century, it was meant to contain all data “that became known until 
then” on the countries and kingdoms of the world, #.e. all that could 
be learnt from books or from the words of learned men.'! Such a 
claim, expressed in the Preface, is repeated in the text in the passage 
where the author passes from the physico-geographical description 
of the inhabited world to that of separate kingdoms and towns, with 
the reservation that “all the particulars of the world may be known 
to none, save God’ (f. 13b). In various other passages the same 
assurance is expressed as to the fullness of the information given. 
At the end of the chapter on freshwater lakes (f. 4a) it is said: “These 
are the lakes that are known and on which books give information ; 
besides these, there are numerous small lakes, of which one is in 
the mountains of Giizgan in Manishan, near Bistarab ;? its length is 
one farsakh, its width half a farsakh. There are similar lakes in the 
mountains of Tiis and in the mountains of Tabaristan; but these 
lakes are not known and are not ancient; or it happens [read: va ya 
vaqt buvadh, V.M.] that they dry up so that there remains no water in 
them ; therefore we have not mentioned them.”’ The same reservation 
is further made where swamps (batiha-ha) are described. The chapter 
on islands ends with the words (f. 5b): “There is no other reputed 
and inhabited island in the whole world, besides those that we have 
mentioned; we have represented (on the Map)? all these seas, gulfs, 
and islands, as they are and at their respective places.”” At the end 
of the chapter on deserts and sands (f. 13a) it is said: ‘‘In the limits 
of the Muslim world the large and known deserts and sands are 
those which we have mentioned; in the lands of the Infidels, except 
(those) of the Turks, they are also such as we have mentioned, and 


hand he renders muliuk-i atraf by udel- 
niye praviteli (‘‘vassal rulers’) whereas 


sages’, V.M.} correspond on f. 13b the 
words: ba-akhbdr-hd shanidan. 


I prefer the term margraves as better 
expressing the conception of “‘princes of 
the periphery (atrdf)” of the original. 
VM.) 

' To the not very clear words of the 
Preface: andar gird-i hakimdn [I read: 
yadkird-i hakimdn, ‘“memories of the 


2 On the district Manishan see also 
the description of Gizgan, f. 20b, 
the town B.st.rab is not mentioned 
there. 

3 Toumansky, ZVO, x, 128, had 
already noticed that the text mentions 
the Map which is absent in our copy. 
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God knows best of all and from Him is assistance.” In other words, 
the author admits the possibility of not having enumerated all the 
deserts and sands of the country of the Turks (where they are most 
numerous); but for the rest his list seerns to him absolutely complete. 
With the tendency towards completeness is connected a tendency 
“towards numerical exactitude; the author tries to give the precise 
number of seas, salt and freshwater lakes, islands, countries into 
which the inhabited part of the world is divided, &c. As far ag it is 
possible to judge by the Arabic geographical works that have come 
down to us, the author is largely independent in his geographical 
generalizations and terminology. ‘he conception of the seven seas, 
as developed by our author (Eastern Ocean, Western Ocean, Indian 
Ocean, Mediterranean, Caspian, Black Sea, Aral Sea, f. 2b and sq.) 
does not apparently exist anywhere else. ‘The author applies the 
term Green Sea (daryd-yt akhdar or daryda-yt sabz, in Arabic al-bahr 
al-akhdar) to the Eastern Ocean, and the term Great Sea (al-bahr 
al-a‘sam) to the Indian Ocean, while in Muhammad ibn-Misi 
al-Khuwarizmi! both terms are applied to the Indian Ocean (the 
Great Sea—-al-bahr al-kabir), and the Caspian Sea? is called 
P 23 Khuwarizmian.*| ‘Ihe Black Sea is called “Sea of the Georgians” 
(daryd-yi Gurstyan), a term which does not seem to occur any- 
where else. But even in our MS. the Georgians are not* men- 
tioned among the people living around the Black Sea; in another 
passage, that dealing with the description of Byzantium, the Black 
Sea bears the name of daryd-yi Gurs (f. 37b) and the same form 
Gurs is given in certain Muslim sources as the name of the town of 
Kerch in Crimea; this has induced Westberg’ to suppose that our 
author gives the name ‘‘Sea of Kerch” to the Azov Sea; but in reality 
the Black Sea is meant here as it is mentioned in the neighbourhood 
of 'lhrace. Nor does the variant daryd-yi Gursiyan support this 
supposition, though Westberg at another place endeavours to 
explain the name of Kerch by that of a people called Garsh® 


' Ed. Maik, p. 74. 1 Tbid., p. 8o. 

Ch Ene. of Islam, i, under Bahr 
al-Khasar, As stated there, this curly 
terminology of the Arab geographers 
may account for the Russian designa- 
tion of the Caspian: Ahvalinskoye, or 
Kahvalimskoye more. 

* [But see § 42, 15. V.M.] 

* Isvestiva Akad, Nauk, v8g9, p. 214. 

© “Die Garschen”, ibfd., p. 309, but 
the reference to the Russian translation 
by Patkanoy, p. 2g, is wrong, and I have 


in general fuiled to tind such a passage 
in the [so-called] Geography of Moses 
of Khoren. [As an matter of fact Pat- 
kunov translated first) the abridged 
version of the Armenian geography, 
ascribed by him to Ananin Shirakats‘i. 
‘The complete text, edited by A. Soukry, 
Venice, 1881, p. 25, transl. p. 35, men- 
tions the Garsh, whom Marquart, 
Streifztige, p. 171, identifies with the 
KKushak, or Circnssians, Moreover, see 
p.4or, note 1, und p.446, note 2. V.M.] 
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who lived, according to the [so-called, V.M.] ‘‘Geography of 
Moses of Khoren’’, between the country of the Bulgars and the 
Black Sea. 

Quite as original seems to be the author's conception of the division 
of the inhabited world into “parts of the world” and separate 
“countries”. Like all Arab geographers, he accepts the division of 
the world into three parts, Asia, Europe, and Libya. Of course, the 
first place by extent belonged to Asia, and the term Asiyat al-kubrad 
(f. 13a) entirely corresponds to Ptolemy’s expression 7 jpeydAn 
*Aaia (beginning of books v and vii, also viii, 3). In the author’s 
opinion Asia occupies two-thirds of the inhabited world, Europe 
one-quarter, and Libya one-twelfth. ‘I'he belief that the area of 
Asia is twice as great as that of the other parts of the world put 
together occurs in other Arabic authors, notably in Birdni,' but 
in any other author we should vainly look for the opinion that 
Europe is three times as large as Africa. ‘lo the division of the world 
into parts, borrowed from the Greeks, the author lends as little 
importance as do the other Muslim geographers, and in the survey 
of separate provinces he does not approach the question whether 
they are situated in Asia or in another part of the world. Our author 
counts fifty-one countries (ndhryat) in all, of which five are situated 
south of the Equator, one (the Siidiin) is astride it and forty-five lie 
north of it. ‘The number of the provinces is very near to that given 
by Khuwarizmi, vrs. fifty-six, but the names of the provinces in 
Khuwarizmi? are entirely different, and many of them are borrowed 
from Ptolemy, which is not the case with our author. ‘The provinces 
situated to the south of the Equator are enumerated in the usual 
order from east to west; the first to be named is Ziaba (but f. 2b and 
f. 39a, as well as in Arab geographers, Za@bayj); further on come 
Zangistan (country of the Zanj or Negroes, actual Zanzibar), Habasha 
(Abyssinia), the country of Buja (or Baja, a people of Hamitic descent, 
still existing, and divided into several branches),3 and Nubia. In the 
description of countries situated to the south of the Equator (f. 39a) 
the order is somewhat different: Zangistin, Zabaj, Habasha, Buja, 
and Nubia. The author places the country of Zabaj, as he does also 
in the case of Zangistan, to the south of the Equator (f. 39a). The 
geographical term ‘“‘Zabaj” is not very distinctly used by Arab 
geographers, who sometimes confuse the names Jaba (Java) and 

* Cf. quotation in Yaqit, i, 63. It is Scythia. 
remarkable that on the other hand Ibn 4 Ed. Miik, pp. 101-5, Nos. 1548- 
Khurdadhbih, p. 1§5, entirely ignores 1603. 


Asia and divides the world into four 4 Cf. articles ‘“‘Ababde”, ‘‘Bedja’, 
parts: Europe, Libya, Ethiopia, and and ‘‘Bisharin” in Enc. of Islam. 
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Zabaj;' but in any case the term Zabaj always refers to the Malay 
coast or archipelago.2 The data of the Hudad al-‘alam on the islands 
of the Indian Ocean are borrowed from Ibn Khurdadhbih. Besides 
the island of Jaba there is also mentioned “the continental Jaba”’ 

P 24 (¥aba-yi khushk, f. 6b), corresponding probably to “the kingdom of | 
Jaba the Indian” of Ibn Khurdadhbih.? A certain influence of Balkhi 
is also felt in that our author, similarly to Istakhri, p. 11, places the 
country of the Zanj opposite Fars and Kirmfn, evidently on the 
assumption that the African coast extended much farther to the east 
than it does in reality.* But in this part of his work the author seems 
to have utilized sources unknown to us. Thus in Abyssinia are 
mentioned the following towns: Rasun, on the seashore, residence 
of the king ; Savar, where the army is stationed ; and Rin, the residence 
of the commander-in-chief. In other works we find entirely different 
names.> The folio containing the description of the countries of 
Buja and Nubia has been considerably damaged. 

The order of enumeration of the forty-five lands situated to the 
north of the Equator is somewhat different in the general enumera- 
tion (f. 13a) to the order followed in the description itself (see the 
table of contents, f. 1b). In the disposition of the chapters in the 
text the principle of movement from east to west is observed more 
scrupulously than in the general introduction (f. 13a), but without 
complete consistency. ‘Thus India is described before Tibet, though 
in the text it is said that to the east of India are situated China and 
Tibet, and to the east of Tibet only China. After Tibet are described 
the countries of the Turkish peoples; after the Toghuzghuz (the 
western neighbours of the Tibetans) follow their western neighbours, 
the people Yaghma;’ after them the author passes to the north and 
speaks of the Khirkhiz, who, in his opinion, lived in the east towards 
China and the Eastern Ocean;® then again he passes to the south 


* BGA, vi, 46, note 2; also Enc. of 
Islam, ii, under ‘“Java’’. [See my note, 
p. 473. V.M.] 

2 According to Birini, India, ed. 
Sachau, p. 103 above, the islands Zabaj 
are nearer to China than to India. 

3 BGA,vi,665: mamlakat fabat al-Hindi 
[referring to the maritime Jaba. V.M.] 

* Our author places Zanj as well 
opposite Sind, and so does Istakhri; at 
another place Istakhri, p. 36, places 
Zanj opposite some parts of Hind. 
[This seems to be a misunderstanding, 
as Istakhri, p. 36, refers to the Indian 
Ocean and not to the ard al-Zanj. V.M.] 


5 [See my note, p. 474. V.M.] 

6 [I omit here the enumeration, 
which will be found at its place in my 
translation. V.M.] 

7 F. 17a, Yghmiy4a, but 13a, 17b, and 
18a correctly Yghma. The chapter on 
this people mentions Kashghar, though 
at the same time it is said that the 
town is situated on the frontier be- 
tween the possessions of the Yaghmé, 
the Tibetans, the Khirkhiz, and the 
Chinese. 

§ Istakhri, p. 9 below, also speaks of 
the Ocean (al-bahr al-muhit) as the 
frontier of the Khirkhiz. 
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and describes the Khallukh (Qarluq) whose province on the east 
adjoined Tibet" and the limits of the Yaghma and the Toghuzghuz; 
then the Chigil, who had separated themselves [?v.1. § 16] from the 
Khallukh, whose country on the east [?] and south adjoined the limits 
of the Khallukh and whose western neighbours were the Tukhsi.? 
Again passing to the north the author speaks of the Kimak, living to 
the west of the Khirkhiz and to the north of the Irtish, and of the 
Ghiiz. In the chapter on the Ghiz it is said that to the east and south 
of their province is situated the Ghiz desert? and the towns of 
Transoxiana; the Kimak are not mentioned in this connexion, but in 
their special chapter their peaceful relations as well as their wars | with P 25 
the Ghiz are mentioned.* After this come the Turkish Pecheneg, 
living to the west of the Ghiiz, and the Khifjakh (Qipchaq), of whom 
it is said that they adjoin the Pecheneg on the south, and the northern 
desert on all the other sides. Elsewhere it is said that the Khifjakh 
separated from the Kimak, from which one might deduce that these 
latter had once been the eastern neighbours of the Khifjakh. After 
the Khifjakh is mentioned only one “Turkish” (according to the 
ideas of the Arab geographers!) people, the Magyars (Majghari). 
Nothing is said of the frontier between them and the Khifjakh, 
although it is mentioned that to their east were mountains, to their 
south lived a Christian people called Vanandar, and to their west and 
north lay the country of the Riis. The text presents some resemblances 
to that of Ibn Rusta,5 and likewise to that of Gardizi® (e.g., the number 
of horsemen and the mention of the great extent of the Magyar 
country ; Gardizi estimates both its length and width as 100 farsakhs, 
while according to the Hudiid al-‘alam it was 150 farsakhs in length 
and 100 in breadth). All three texts are probably derived from the 
same source (perhaps the work of Ibn Khurdadhbih) which has been 
most fully utilized by Gardizi. 

After having spoken of the Magyars and their struggle with their 
neighbours, the author feels confident that he has finished with all 


' [See p. 256, note 2. V.M.] al-Ghuzatya, in Balkhi-Istakhri (BGA, 


7 In the translation of the text of 
Gardizi (Report, p. 125) and in the 
Sketch of the History of the Semirechye, 
p. 15, I wrote ‘““Takhsi” ; but in the MS. 
of Mahmiid of Kashghar, judging by 
the printed edition (i, 28, 85, 342; ii, 
243), everywhere stands Tukhsi. [In 
the Hudtd al-‘alam: Tukhs, probably 
formed from Tukhstydn, on a false 
analogy with Ghiziyan < Ghiz. V.M.] 

3 The expression biydbdn-i Ghiz 
corresponds to the expression mafdzat 


i, 217 and sq.). 

* According to Istakhri, p. 222, the 
frontier between the countries of the 
Kimak and the Ghuzz was formed by 
the river Itil (Jthil), by which is probably 
meant the lower course of the Kama 
(cf. my article ‘“‘Ghuz”’ in the Enc. of 
Islam). 

5 e.g. the mention of 20,000 Magyar 
horsemen, BGA, vii, 142. 

© Barthold, Report, text, p. 98, transl. 
p. 121 and sq. 
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the Turks: “now I shall enumerate all the lands of Islam, and 
then the rest of the lands of the Infidels which are situated in the 
west.’ However, we shall see that in spite of this intention, the 
author, after the description of the Muslim provinces, comes back 
to such peoples as lived even farther to the east than the Magyars. 


VI 


The description of the Muslim world forms, naturally, the greater 
part of the description of countries (174 out of 26 folios), yet even 
this proportion shows that the Hudid al-‘alam allots to the non- 
Muslim world a greater space than do the Arab geographers. In 
the description of the Muslim countries the general order, from east 
to west, is again often disturbed by transitions from south to north. 
From Khorasan and its frontier provinces [‘‘marches”’, V.M.], among 
which figure Sistan and the provinces along the Hilmand, the author 
passes to the north, to Transoxiana and its frontier provinces. No 
special chapter is devoted to the desert Karaskith [read: Kargas-kih, 
V.M.], z.e. the “Khorasan desert” of Balkhi-Istakhri.' Then follows 
the description of the southern provinces: Sind, Kirman, Fars, 
Khizistan. From Khizistan again a transition is made to the north, 
to the Jibal and Daylaman (plural of Daylam). The latter comprises 
all the provinces along the southern and south-eastern shore of the 
Caspian, including the province Kimish (Qamis of the Arab geo- 
graphers), with Bistam, Damghan, and Simnan. Rayy, with Khwar 
and Qazvin, is included in the Jibal, and not, as in Balkhi—-Istakhri,? 
in Daylam. Rayy is called ‘‘the residence of the king of the Jibal” 
(f. 29a). Not until after this digression does a description of ‘Iraq, 
lying to the west of Khiizistan, follow; then again comes the descrip- 
tion of northern provinces: Jazira, Adharbayjan, Armenia, and Arran. 
As in Balkhi-Istakhri, the description of the last three provinces is 
united in a single chapter, in the following order: Armenia, Arran, 
Adharbayjan,? though one would have expected to see Arran before 
Armenia. The other provinces of the Muslim world are: Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, Maghrib, and Spain (Andalus). 

Khorasan, Transoxiana, and their frontier provinces are described 
with more detail than the other parts of the Muslim world, because 

P 26 the author’s materials on | them were the most detailed. But he shows 
no such partiality to the eastern provinces as would be detrimental 
to the western ones, and there are no eastern provinces or towns 
among those to which, in some respects, an exceptional place is 
ascribed in the whole of the Muslim world. Khorasan is placed near 

' BGA, i, 227. 2 Ibid., p. 207. 3 Ibid., p. 180 [But v.i., p. 142). 
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the centre of the inhabited world (f. 19a) but ‘Iraq near the centre 
of the world in general. ‘Iraq was the most prosperous! province of 
the Muslim world, Baghdad the most prosperous town, and Wasit 
the most pleasant town in ‘Iraq (f. 31a). The most pleasant countries 
in Islam were Adharbayjan, Armenia, and Arran (f. 32b), a statement 
which was probably borrowed from the same source as that from 
which the data on the Caspian provinces in general were derived. 
The noblest town of the world is Mekka, the birth-place of the 
Prophet and the House of God. Mekka was built by Adam; its con- 
struction was completed by Abraham; from Adam’s time God has 
loved this house (the Ka‘ba, f. 33b). The first town built after the 
Flood was San‘a in Yemen (f. 34a). The chief town of the province 
of ‘Om4n,? Sohar (the name of this town has been for some reason 
replaced by the name of the province), is the storehouse for goods 
from all over the world; there is no other town where merchants 
are richer; all the merchandise from east, west, south, and north is 

brought to this town and from here re-exported. In Khizistan | 
prosperity? is greater than in any of the neighbouring provinces 
(f. 28b). Egypt is the richest country of the Muslim world; Fustat © 
(Cairo) the richest town of the world (f. 35a-b). The Egyptian 
pyramids were built by Hermes even before the Flood. The length, 
width, and height of each of the two large pyramids equalled 400 
arash (a comparison of this passage with the text of Ibn Khurdadhbih* 
shows that the Persian arash corresponds to the Arabic dhira’). 
Sometimes the author mentions an edifice as having an exceptional 
significance for the whole world, whereas in his source (Balkhi- 
Istakhri) this remark is made only with regard to the Muslim world. 
In the passages on the Christian church in Edessa (Ruha, f. 32a), 
and on the large bridge over the Euphrates (f. 34b), the words 


not as synonyms. That mi‘mat and 


' The Persian term dbddhdn does not 
khwasta are not one and the same thing, 


easily lend itself to translation; it points 


to a state of inhabitedness and pros- 
perity, as contrasting with the state of 
desolation, though without reference to 
a large number of inhabitants; cf. 
f. 34b, on two towns of the Mesopo- 
tamian frontier zone: dbadhan va kam- 
mardum. [I translate dbddhdn by the 
neutral term “‘prosperous’”’. See on all 
these terms Index E. V.M.] 

In the MS. everywhere wrongly 
“Ommin instead of ‘Oman. 

3 In the text bisydr-ni‘mat-tar. In 
the Hudud al-‘adlam the terms ni‘mat 
and khwdasta are often juxtaposed but 


may be seen from the fact that in a 
country there may be little ‘mat and 
much khwdasta (f. 16b) and contrariwise 
(f. 37a). Apparently the word ni‘mat 
refers to the general level of pros- 
perity and wealth, and khwdsta, to the 
separate sources of prosperity or income, 
as for instance cattle: cf. f. 16b above, 
on the inhabitants of a Tibetan pro- 
vince: “their khwdsta are sheep.” [See 
Index E. V.M.] 

4+ BGA, vi, 1593. Therefrom, too, are 
borrowed the words about the inscrip- 
tion [but not the wording of it. V.M.]. 
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andar hama jthan correspond to Istakhri’s' fil-Islam or ft bilad 
al-Islam. 

Everywhere careful attention is paid to what goods are exported 
from a given place and what localities have a particular importance 
in trade. Such details will undoubtedly complete in many respects 
what we already know from Arabic geographical literature on the 
various branches of industry in the Muslim world. These data 
might form the subject of a special treatise but unfortunately the 
interesting terms will not always be found in dictionaries.? 

Often occurs the expression “place of merchants” (ja@y-1 bazar- 
ganan [present-day pronunciation bazurgan, V.M.] or jayagah-i bazar- 
ganan) ;* thus are called whole provinces, e.g. Transoxiana (f. 22b), 
and separate towns; only in the chapters on Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Spain merchants are not mentioned, though with regard 
to Syria it is said that to it are brought all the goods imported from 
Maghrib, Egypt, Byzantium, and Spain (f. 34b). Single localities 

P 27 and towns are mentioned as | gates (dar) into, or as store-places 
(bargah and barkadha) of, some particular country. The situation 
of a town or of a locality on a given route is also mentioned, but only 
in the chapters on the eastern provinces; of the pilgrim routes to 
Mekka, the only one that merits the author’s attention is that of the 
Khorasan pilgrims (f. 29a).4 

Samarqand was a resort of merchants from all over the world 
(f. 23a), as were also Isfijab (f. 24b where for the word jay is substituted 
the word ma‘dan), and the port of Abaskiin (f. 29b) on the Caspian 
Sea at the mouth of the Gurgan. The name of ‘“‘Gates of Turkistan”’ 
is given to the whole of Transoxiana (f. 22b), to Khorasan (f. 19a), 
and separately to Farghana (f. 23b) and to the town of Gurganj 
(f. 25b) in Khuwarizm. The capital of Khuwarizm, Kath (spelt: 
Kazh) was “the gate to the Ghiiz Turks (read: Turkan instead of 
Turkistan) and the store-place of the Turks, Turkistan, Transoxania, 
and the Khazars”. About the province of Isfijab it is said that 
“‘whatever is produced in any place of Turkistan is brought here” 
(f. 24b); the town of Sabr4n, or Saur4n, was ‘“‘the place of the Ghtz 
merchants” (zbid.). The situation of Karmina, Dabisiya, and Rabinjan 
on the way (from Bukhara) to Samarqand is specially mentioned 
(ff. 22b-23a). The small town Basand’ in Chaghaniyan was ‘“‘the 


1 p. 62 (the bridge) and p. 76 (the 4 The Khorasan pilgrims went vta 


church). Baghdad; this may account for the 
2 [See Index D.] mention of Qadisiya ‘‘on the way of the 
3 Or sometimes bdzargdndn bisydr, pilgrims’”’ (f. 31b). 

meaning that at a given place there are 5 On it see my Turkestan, p. 76; 


numerous merchants. English ed. p. 74. 
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place of paupers, though with abundant riches”; paupers were also 
the inhabitants of the town of Chaghiniyan (ibid.). Other “places 
of paupers” were the small town of Sakalkand or Iskalkand' in 
the mountains of Hindikish (f. 21b) and, as now, the Zarafshan 
mountains (f. 23b). The expressions “highway” (shahrah) and 
“highway of caravans” are used only with reference to the road 
from Marwarrid to Balkh, through Faryab and Shapirqan (or 
Ushpirgan, f. 21a).2_ The store-house of Balkh was, however, the 
principal town of Giizgan, Anbir (or Anbar, ibid.), situated away 
from the above-mentioned road. The store-houses of India were 
Balkh (zbid.) and Lamghan, t.e. Laghman (f. 16a); the gates to India 
were Bust on the Hilmand (f. 22a) and Parvan near the Hindikiish 
(f. 22b). To Andarab near the Hindikish was brought the silver 
from the mines of Panjhir and Jariyaba and here dirhams were coined 
from it (f. 21b). On the frontier of Vakhan there was a village that 
was called “the gate of Tibet” where was a Muslim customs and 
guard-post (f. 25b). Several towns of Vakhan are enumerated, and 
as the last place in the limits of Transoxiana is named the large village 
Samarqandaq (‘Little Samarqand”’), where live Hindus, Tibetans, 
Vakhanians (Vakhi), and Muslims (zbid.); here, too, is described 
Bolor (Kafiristan), a locality not mentioned by the Arab geographers. 

Sind was not a rich province, but there were many merchants in 
it and several of its towns carried on sea-trade (f. 26a). 

From Khorasan is mentioned the road to Rayy through Bahman- 
abad and Mazinan and the road to Gurgan through Jajarm; Jajarm 
was the store-house of Gurgan (f. 19b). Several industrial and com- 
mercial towns are mentioned in the Caspian provinces ; an interesting 
description is given of Pirim (or Firim), principal town of the moun- 
tain province Qarin.3 In the detailed and precise description of the 
Caspian provinces is to be found a striking absurdity: the words of 
the Qor’an (xviii, 78), concerning the ruler who seized every ship by ~~ 
force, are applied to the continental town of Ahar in Adharbaijan 
ff. 32b-33a). The legend, as in Istakhri,* refers to the dynasty of 
the Julandids, but Istakhri has in mind not the principal branch of 
the dynasty, which ruled in ‘Oman,’ | but the “family of ‘Umara”, P 28 


' The pronunciation in Yaqit, i, 254, 
and iii, 108; cf. BGA, i, 275d. 

2 Narshakhi, ed. Schefer, p. 115, 
uses the expression shahrah with regard 
to the Bukharéa—Samarqand road. 

3 Cf. my Historico-geographical sketch 
of Iran, SPb. 1901, p. 155. [See the 
translation of f. 30a-b. V.M.] 


* BGA, i, 140. 

5 See Salil ibn Razik, History of the 
Imams and Seyytds of Oman, transl. by 
G. P. Badger, 1. 1871, quoted by Bar- 
thold in the Russian translation of Lane- 
Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties, p. 284: 
E. de Zambaur, Manuel, p. 125. [See 
my explanation in the Notes. V.M.] 
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which possessed the district on the coast of Fars, on the Kirman 
frontier. This district is also mentioned by our author (f. 27b) who 
calls it “a place of fishermen and a haunt of merchants”. It is in- 
comprehensible why the words on the Julandids and the Qor’anic 
legend should have been transferred from one place to the other, 
to which they evidently can have no reference. Another evident 
and incomprehensible mistake occurs at the end of the chapter on 
‘Iraq (f. 13b), where it is said that the construction of the small 
towns of Karkh and Dir (in the text by mistake Dwn), near Samarra 
was begun by Mu'tasim (833-42), and completed by Ma’min 
(A.D. 813-33). 

Store-places were: in Kirman, Hurmuz (f. 26b); in Fars, Sirf, 
and Mahirtiban (or Mahriban, f. 27b);' in Khizistan, Siis (f. 28b, 
here and in other passages—Shiish). Consequently in Kirman and 
~ Fars such significance was attributed to sea-side towns, and in Khiizi- 
stan to a continental one. Yemen (f. 24a) is described in much 
greater detail than by Istakhri: enough to say that the town of 
Zabid, which according to our author occupied the second place 
after San‘a, is not mentioned at all? in Istakhri. 

The westernmost town [“land”, V.M.] of the inhabited world 
was “‘Siis-the-Distant” (Sis al-aqsa, f. 36b). Innumerable quantities 
of gold were found there; the people by their customs hardly 
resembled men; foreigners seldom penetrated there. The chief 
object of export from the Berber country were panthers (or leopards, 
palang); the Berbers hunted them and brought their pelts for sale 
into Muslim towns. 


VII 


From Spain the author again passes to the non-Muslim provinces, 
first of all to Byzantium, information on which is mostly borrowed 
from Ibn Khurdadhbih. The following remark is curious (f. 37a): 
“In Rim (Byzantium) there are ancient towns; formerly there were 
many towns, now there are few.” A series of misunderstandings is 
explained partly by the careless rendering of the Arabic text, and 
partly by the fact that the author, as usual, did not discriminate 
between information borrowed from various sources. Ibn-Khur- 
dadhbih? says that Thrace (7raqzya) is situated ‘beyond Constanti- 
nople, on the side of the country of the Burjans” (Danube Bulgars) ; 
in our author the name B.rqzya, i.e. Traqiya, is given to the town of 

' On this town see BGA, i, 29c; its size was inferior to San‘a, which was 
Yaqit, iv, 699. in a state of decadence, BGA, iii, 84 

2 According to Maqdisi, Zabid was and 86. 3 BGA, vi, 109, above. 
“the Baghdad of Yemen” and only by 4 [‘Land’? V.M.]. 
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the Buryans. To the north-west of Rim the author places the Bulgars 
(Bulghari), not noticing that they are identical with the Burjans 
whom he has just named. As distinct from the Bulgars are named, 
but not described, “the Slavs who have accepted Christianity”, 
who paid tribute to the emperor of Byzantium.'! The country of 
Riim extended to the Western Ocean, where on the south it bordered 
upon Spain. The Franks and the peoples living between the Franks 
and Spain, are described with less detail than by Istakhri.2_ Rome is 
included in the Frank country. As already explained, the informa- 
tion on Britain as a store-house of Rim and Spain stands isolated. 
The deformation of Balkhi—Istakhri’s report? on the Greeks and 
Athens has been noted above, p. 21. 

The subsequent chapters, those concerning the Slavs and the Ris 
(ff. 37b-38b), the text of which has been edited by Toumansky, 
give little that is new.*| The chapter on the Ris forms a characteristic P 29 
example of the indiscriminate amalgamation of data pertaining to 
different periods; one finds the report probably derived from Ibn 
Khurdadhbih about a single Russian khaqfn, side by side with that 
about three independent Russian towns, taken probably from Ibn 
Fadlan. The fact that our author places the said three towns on 
the same river Riis seems to result from an arbitrary combination 
by him of his sources. By the river Ris in the present case is probably 
meant not the Volga in its upper course, above its junction with the 
Kama, as supposed by Toumansky,° but the Don.® The next people 
after the Riis are ‘‘the Inner Bulgars”’, in whom Marquart? sees the 
Danube Bulgars, and Westberg® the Black Bulgars who, according to 
the Russian Chronicle and to Constantine Porphyrogennetos, occupied 
the Don and the Azov Sea. It would be hardly expedient to attempt 
to analyse these hypotheses, founded as they are on the evidently 
insufficient and fragmentary information which has come down to 
us, especially in view of the fact that the author has blended together 
data belonging to different periods and in spite of the scarcity of his 


' This passage has been edited by 
Toumansky, ZVO, x, 132; translation 
and notes, 134. Under the influence of 
the record on an aqueduct coming, 
BGA, vii, 126,,, ‘‘from the town called 
Bolghar” (the aqueduct near the 
village Belgrad) the Arabs imagined 
a river flowing from Bulgaria through 
Thrace and falling into the Bosphorus. 

? BGA, i, 43. 3 Ibid., p. 70. 

* Solely to an unhappy conjecture of 
Toumansky is due a detail, not to be 
found in the text, viz. ‘‘that in one of 


their (Ris) tribes there are Mirvats’’, 
ZVO, x, 136, note 3. The word mrvvt 
of the text (va andar gurtihi az ishan 
muruvvat-ast) is probably the transla- 
tion of the Arabic rujla (BGA, vii, 14644). 

5 ZVO, x, 137, note. 

© BGA, ii, 27b. 

7 J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und 
ostastatische Streifztge, Leipzig, 1903, 


P- 517. 

8 Journal of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction (MNP), N.S., xiii, p. 387 
and sq. (in Russian). 
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information, has tried, with illusory exactitude, to fix the geographical 
situation of the countries and towns which he enumerates. There 
are seemingly no contradictions in his system, but this system can 
hardly have ever corresponded to the actual facts. 

The country of the Sarir (7.e. that of the Avars), which on the west 
was bounded by Byzantium, was in the south conterminous with the 
Muslim possessions in the Caucasus, 7.e. with Darband and southern 
Daghestan,' and not with Armenia, as our author takes it. To the 
north and west of the Sarir lived the Alans whose land adjoined 
Byzantium and not the Muslim possessions; to the north the Alan 
land extended to the Black (or Azov) Sea and to the possessions of 
the Khazarian Pechenegs. The latter, who were the northern neigh- 
bours of the Alans, are the first people mentioned to the east, and 
not to the south, of the Black Sea; their eastern frontier was the 
“Khazar mountains”, 7.e. the mountains which, in the author’s 
opinion, constituted the western frontier of the Khazar country; in 
his conception (f. 8a) the mountains stretched west of the Caspian 
Sea, between the possessions of the Sarir and the Khazars, as far as 
the beginning of Alan territory, whence they followed a northern 
direction to the end of the Khazar country, then passed between the 
lands of the Khazarian Pechenegs, those of the Inner Bulgars and 
those of the Riis (the text here is not quite correct), to the limits of 
the Slavs, then followed a northern direction passing through the 
middle of the Slav possessions and skirting the Slav town of Khur- 
dab? until they reached the end of the Slav country. To the west of 
the (probably the same) mountains, to the north of the Black Sea 
and to the north-west of the Khazarian Pechenegs lived the Mirvat 
(the Khazarian Pechenegs were for them partly eastern, partly 
southern neighbours); on the west, too, the Mirvat adjoined the Black 
Sea. To the north-west of the Mirvat and also to the north of the 
Black Sea, lived the Inner Bulgars whose land on the north reached 
the ‘‘Russian mountains”. The westernmost country on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea was that of the Slavs, conterminous to the south 
with Byzantium. The eastern neighbours of the Slavs, besides the 
Inner Bulgars, were the Riis; on the north and west, the Slav country 
marched with the ‘Uninhabited Deserts of the north’. With the same 
deserts was conterminous on the north the Ris country, which to the 
south extended down to the Danube, on which stood the capital of 
the Slavs, Khurdab.3 


* Cf. Enc. of Islam, Barthold, Da- founded hypotheses of Marquart, Strezf- 
ghestdan, ziige, p. 471, and Westberg, JMNP, L.c., 
2 On this town, cf. the equally un- _ p. 12. 3 (Cf. § 6, 45. V.M.] 
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On the other hand, on its north-east! the country of the Sarir 
marched with that of the Khazars; the latter on their east had “‘a wall 
between the mountains and the sea, the sea and a part of the river Itil” 
(f. 38b). Among the Khazar lands are counted ‘Tilas and Lighar, 
but their | situation is not indicated ; according to Ibn Rusta? thus were P 30 
called the peoples living on one of the outskirts of the Khazar country, 
near the high mountains which stretch to Tiflis. Marquart? en- 
deavours to prove that Ibn Rusta’s Tiilas correspond to the Nandars 
(or Vanandars) of both the Toumansky MS. and Gardizi, and like- 
wise that the Liighar correspond to the Mirvat, the name Liighar 
itself being a distortion of Aughaz, or (with the article) al-Aughaz, 
by which are meant the Abkhaz. Meanwhile he (Marquart) thinks 
that in the source common to the Hudiid al-‘alam and Gardizi 
the information about these peoples had been confused, and that 
the Nandar, who according to their description correspond to the 
Alans, received the name of Abkhaz. 5.5 is formed from ,¢,>\ 


(through an intermediate form ,S)) and J\,, from Yb (_Y,). All 


this is, of course, more than questionable, and since the Tilas and 
Lighar are mentioned in the Toumansky MS. separately from the 
Mirvat and the Nandar, these theories become still less likely. 

North of the Khazars, and west of the Volga, lived the Baradhis, 
and west of the latter the Vanandar. East of the Volga lived the 
Burtas,° and north of the Burtas and the Baradhas lived the Turkish 
Pechenegs, while north of the Vanandar were the Magyars. Gardizi 
adds‘ that the Nandar (Vanandar) were separated from the Magyars 
by the Danube and that from their (northern?) bank the Magyars 
could see the Nandar. On the bank of the river stood a mountain 
and from its slope a water descended; beyond the mountain lived 
the Mirdat (Mirvat); between their province and that of the Nandar 
there was a distance of ten days’ journey. The neighbours of the 
Burtas® on the south-east were the Central-Asian[?] Ghiz. Of the 
Bulgars it is only said that they lived on the Itil, with no explanation 
about their neighbours. 


' The author speaks only of the 
north; to the west of the Khazar 
country were ‘‘mountains’’. 

2 BGA, vii, 1399. 

3 Streifztige, pp. 31, 176, and 496. 

* Westberg, l.c., p. 388, was also 
inclined to consider the Mirvat as 
Abkhaz. 

5 V. Barthold, Report, p. 98 (text) 
and p. 122 (transl.). To the Danube 


(Duna) apparently refer the words of 
our author about the river, the name 
of which in our MS. can be read Rutd 
or Ruthad, ZVO, x, 135, note 11. On 
the different names of the Danube in 
Arabic literature, cf. BGA, viii, 67, 
note o. 

® {Instead of Burtas (§51) read: 
Bulghdr, as suggested by Barthold in 
an additional note. V.2., p. 450.] 
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Of the Pechenegs and other peoples considered as Turks, 
inclusive of the Magyars, information is given elsewhere, as we have 
seen. The northern outskirts of the Inhabited World begin in the 
east with the land of the Qirghiz (Khirkhiz), whose neighbours on 
the west were the Kimak, who in their turn had as neighbours the 
Qipchag (Khifjakh, f. 18b). But meanwhile it is mentioned (f. 19a) 
that the Qipchaq country on all sides, with the exception of the 
south, where it adjoined the Pechenegs country, marched with the 
northern desert. Of the Pechenegs it is said that their neighbours 
to the east were the Ghiiz; to the south, the Burtas! and the Baradhis; 
to the west, the Magyars and the Ris; to the north the Danube 
formed their frontier, provided that this river is identical with the 
river Rita, or Ritha (f. 19a).2_ From this summary it may be seen 
that, in addition to the erroneous location of the Pechenegs too far 
to the north (on the middle course of the Volga where they have 
never been), all the information on their old and new territories is 
jumbled together, notwithstanding the fact that their migration is 
mentioned in the text (f. 38a, chapter 47). The southern neighbours 
of the Magyars were the Vanandar, their western and northern 
neighbours, the Riis; of the eastern side it is only said that a mountain 
was found there. 

In spite of the uncertainty of these data, it does not seem super- 
fluous, in view of the attention which this part of the Toumansky MS. 
has already attracted, to give a full translation of the corresponding 
chapters, from the place where Toumansky stopped (f. 38a), to the 
end of the section on the northern part of the inhabited world 
(f. 38b below), save for the information of the frontiers that has been 
separately treated above. 

[We omit the translation of ff. 38a-38b which will be found at 
the proper place in the text. V.V. Barthold concludes his Preface 
as follows:]| 

P32 The translation of this short fragment shows that the pronunciation 
of several names could not be established. A great number of geo- 
graphical names of which the reading remains unknown is the princi- 
pal reason that has made me renounce the attempt to give a full 
translation of the MS., and limit myself to the present Preface in 
which I do not touch upon the outward aspect of the MS., as these 
details have already been given by Toumansky [see my Preface, V.M.]. 

' [Read: Bulghar. V.M.] 2 [Very doubtful. V.M.] 


3 For a detailed survey and explanation of the data quoted by Barthold on 
PP. 42-4, see my notes to §§ 46, 53, &c. V.M.] 


PART TWO 
HUDUD al-‘ALAM 
“THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, THE MERCIFUL AND Ib 
BOUNTIFUL 


List of the chapters of the book 


§1. Preface (gushdytsh-i kitdb) F. rb! 
§2. The disposition (nthddh) of the Earth; the amount of (its) 
cultivation and lack of cultivation (migddr-1 abadhdni va 
virani) and its countries (ndhtyat-ha) 


§3. The Seas F. 2a 
§ 4. The Islands F. 2b 
§5. The Mountains F. 4a 
§ 6. The Rivers F. 5b 
§ 7. The Deserts F. 12a 
§ 8. The countries (ndhtyat-hd) of the World F. 13a 
§ 9. The country (nahtyat) of Chinistan F. 13b 
§ 10. The country of Hindistan F. 14a 
§ 11. The country of Tibet F, 16a 
§ 12. The country of the Toghuzghuz and Tatar F. 16b 
§ 13. The country of the Yaghma F. 17a 
§ 14. The country of the Khirkhiz F. 17b 
§ 15. The country of the Khallukh F. 17b 
§ 16. The country of the Chigil F. 18a 
§ 17. The country of the Tukhs F. 18a 
§ 18. The country of the Kimak F. 18b 
§ 19. The country of the Ghiz F. 18b 
§ 20. The country of the Pechenegs F. 18b 
§ 21. The country of the Khifjakh F. 19a 
§ 22. The country of the Majghari F. 19a 
§ 23. The country of Khurasan F, 19a 
§ 24. The country of the Marches (hudud) of Khurisan F. 21b 
§ 25. The country of Transoxiana F. 22b 
§ 26. The country of the Marches of Transoxiana F. 25a 
§ 27. The country of Sind F. 26a 
§ 28. The country of Kirman F. 26a 
§ 29. The country of Fars F. 27a 
§ 30. The country of Khizistan F, 28a 
§ 31. The country of Jibal F, 28b 
§ 32. The country of Daylaman F. 29b 
§ 33. The country of ‘Iraq F. 31a 
§ 34. The country of Jazira F. 31b 
§ 35. The country of Adharbadhagan F. 32a 


' On the contents of f. 1a see Appendix A. 
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. The country of Arminiya and Arran 
. The country of the Arabs 

. The country of Syria (Sham) 

. The country of Egypt 

. The country of Maghrib 

. The country of Spain (Andalus) 

. The country of Byzantium (Ram) 

. The country of the Slavs (Saglab) 

. The country of the Ris 

. The country of the Inner Bulghar 

. The country of the Mirvat 

. The country of the Khazarian Pechenegs 
. The country of the Alan 

. The country of the Sarir 

. The country of the Khazar 

. The country of the Burtas [read: Bulghar] 
. The country of the Baradhas 

. The country of the V.n.nd.r 

. Southern Inhabited Lands 

. The country of Zangistan 

. The country of Zabaj 

. The country of Abyssinia 

. The country of Buja 

. The country of Nubia 

. The country of the Sadan 

. Epilogue of the book 


{§ 1. Prefatory] 


ITH bliss and happiness (b1l-yumn wal-sa‘ada)! Thanks (sipas) 

be to God, the Almighty (tuvana), Eternal (javidh), Creator of the 
World, Opener of difficulties (gushayanda-yi kar-ha), guiding his slaves 
and manifesting himself (khwish-numda) through different sciences; 
and ample praises (duriidh) upon Muhammad and prophets all! 

Owing to the glory, victory, and auspiciousness (nik-akhtari) of the 
Prince Lord Malik the Just Abul-Harith Muhammad ibn Ahmad, 
client of the Commander of the Faithful, may God prolong his exist- 
ence, and owing to the felicity of his days, we have begun this book 
about the properties of the Earth (andar sifat-i zamin) in the year 372 
from the Prophet’s emigration, on him be God’s blessings. In it we 
have brought to light (paydha kardim) the properties of the Earth and 
its disposition (mihddh), and the amount of its cultivation and its lack 
of cultivation. We have also brought to light all the countries and king- 
doms (spelt: padshay-ha) of the Earth, so fat (a@nch) as they have 
become known until now, and the state of each different people found 
in those lands, and the customs of their kings, as they exist in our 
times, | and everything that comes forth from those lands. 2a 

We have brought to light every land (shahr) of the world of 
which we have found information in the books of (our) predecessors 
(pishinagan) and in the memories (*ya@dhkird?)' of the sages, with 
particulars of that land as regards its greatness or smallness, its 
deficiency or abundance of amenities (nt‘mat), wealth (khwasta), and 
populations, and its cultivation or lack of the same; also, the disposi- 
tion (nthadh) of every land with regard to mountains, rivers, seas, 
and deserts, and all the products coming forth from it. 

We have brought to light the disposition (nihddh) of the seas all 
through the world, their broad and narrow (khurd va buzurg) places 
and the lagoons (murdab), which are called gulfs (khalij), with each 
thing coming forth from that sea. 

We have brought to light all the great islands with their cultivated 
and desolate places (abadhan va virdn-1 vay) and the state of their 
people and all their products. 

We have also brought to light all the principal (as/#) mountains of 
the world and their manifold mines and the animals existing there. 

We have also brought to light all the great rivers of the world,” 
from where they rise till where they fall into the sea or are used for 

' V4., p. 145, 1.29. ? Construction: all the rivers that are great in the world. 
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agriculture (kisht[-u-]barz), more especially those rivers which ships 
can navigate (gudhashtan) ; (and we have mentioned only the great 
rivers) because (az Gn-k) of the small rivers the number is not known 
(padhidh). 

We have also brought to light all the deserts and sands which are 
notorious in the world, with their extension and breadth. 


§2. Discourse on the disposition (mhadh) of the Earth with 
regard (az) to its cultivation or lack of cultivation 


1. The Earth is round (gird) as a sphere (gi’i) and the firmament 
enfolds it turning on two poles (falak muhit-ast bar vay gardan bar du 
qutb), of which the one is the North Pole and the other the South Pole. 

2. If on any sphere (har gil’t ki bashadh) you trace two large circles 
(dayira) intersecting one another at right angles (zawtya-yi qa’ima), 
those two circles will cut that sphere into four parts. The Earth is 
likewise divided into four parts by two circles, of which the one is 
called Horizon (da@’irat al-afaq) and the other Equator (khatt al- 
istiwa@). As regards the Horizon, it starts from the eastern parts 
(nahiyat), passes by the limit of the inhabited lands (abadhani) of 
the Earth, which (is) at the South Pole; then it passes by the western 
parts until it reaches again the East (baz mashriq rasadh). And this 
circle is the one which separates this visible (zahir) inhabited 
(abadhan) half of the Earth from the other hidden (pishidha) half 
which is beneath us. The Equator is a circle which starts from the 
eastern limit (hadd) and follows the middle of the Earth by the line 
farthest distant [equidistant] from both poles until it reaches the 
West, and it goes on in the same way until it comes back to the East. 

3. Within the northern quarter, the inhabited lands (aba@dhdani) lie 
in that half (of it) which adjoins the Equator. And there are also some 
inhabited lands in the southern quarter, in the half (of it) adjoining 
the Equator. The amount of the inhabited lands of the North 1s: 
63 degrees of breadth by 180 degrees of length (darazna), because (az 
an-k) the largest (mihtarin) circle traceable round the Earth (gird-i 
zamin bar gardadh) is of 360 degrees. The measure of the inhabited 
lands lying in the southern parts (mahiyat) is somewhat over 17 degrees 
by 180 degrees. The measure of the area (masaha) of these two 
(har du) forms one-ninth of the whole of the Earth (nuh bahr-i hama-yt 
zamin). All the cities of the world, the different kingdoms (spelt: 
padshay-h@), the seas, the mountains, and the rivers and (in general) 
all the places possessing animals (j@navar) and fishes are within this 
ninth part (nuh yak) of the Earth which we have mentioned. 
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4. In the eastern region (ndhiyat) the farthest lying city is the 
capital (gasaba) of China (Chinistan) called Khumdan on the shore 
of the Green Sea (darya-yt sabz). The Greeks (Riamtyan) call this 
sea the Eastern Ocean (uqtyaniis-1 mashrigi) and the Arabs (taztyan) 
the Green Sea (bahr al-akhdar). And so Aristotle says in the book 
Athar-1 ‘Ulwi (‘‘Meteorologica’’) that this sea surrounds the Earth like 
the Horizon and ships cannot work in this sea | and nobody has 2b 
crossed it (buridha) and it is unknown where it ends. And on the whole 
stretch of the inhabited zone (har chand ki Gbadhani-st) the people 
see that sea but cannot cross it in a ship, except for a very short 
distance from the inhabited places. 

On the other hand, the farthest of the lands (shahr-ha) of the 
western parts (na@htyat) is called Siis-the-Distant (and is situated) on 
the shore of a sea called the Western Ocean. The latter’s water 
resembles that of the Eastern Ocean as regards the colour, taste, and 
smell. Likewise on the whole stretch of the inhabited zone in the 
West, both in the northern and southern direction (ndahtyat), the said 
sea adjoins them, and the inhabitants can cross in ships only the 
part of it lying close to the inhabited lands. 

Consequently the people judging by analogy (qgtyds) said that the 
two seas were one (ocean) which surrounds the Earth on the East and 
West and passes by the two poles. And on account of this ocean 
(darya) no one knows anything about what there is in that other 
(invisible) half (ima). 

5. As regards the Equator, it passes through the said half (in its) 
largest extension (?)! (in nima-yi bishtarin) across the Great Sea. 
North of the Equator the inhabited lands stretch for 63 degrees; 
farther on the animals cannot live in view of the intensity of the 
cold that prevails there up to the North Pole. 

As regards the region lying south of the Equator some parts of it 
are (occupied by) the sea, and, moreover, great heat prevails there 
(va digar sakht garma-st) and the people of those regions are more 
removed from the character of humanity (fab‘-1 mardi). They are 
Zangis, Abyssinians, and the like. And farther on, down to the 
South Pole, no one can live on account of the excess of heat. Assis- 
tance (taufig) is from God! 


§ 3. Discourse on the disposition of the Seas and Gulfs? 


1. The first is the GREEN SEA, which we have named the EASTERN 
OCEAN. Its extension (#add), so far as it is known, is from the extreme 
1 V.s., p. 50. Il. 28-9? 1 Khalij means both ‘‘gulf’’ and “‘strait’’. 
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limit (@kher) of cultivation (‘imarat) in the south down to the Equator, 
the island Waqwagq, the lands of Waqwag, the country (ndhiyat) of 
Chinistan, and the confines of the lands (karana-yi shahr-ha) of the 
Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. This sea has no known gulfs (straits ?). 

2. The other sea is the WESTERN OCEAN. Its extension, so far 
(Gn-k) as it is known, ts from the extreme limit of the countries of 
the Siidan, the Maghrib, and Siis-the-Distant, up to the Rimi Strait 
(Rhaltj), up to the extreme limit of the countries of Riim and 
Saqlab and up to the Tili (¢.e. Thule) Island. This sea has a strait 
through which it joins the Rimi Sea. 

3. Another large sea is the one called the GREAT sEA (Bakr al- 
A'‘zam). Its eastern limit adjoins the sea (called) the Eastern Ocean, 
and about one-third (miqdar-i st-yaki) of the Equator stretches across 
this sea. Its northern limit starts from China (Chin), skirts the 
countries of Hindiistan and Sind, and the boundaries (hudid) of Kir- 
man, Fars, Khiizistan and Saymara [sic]. The southern limit of this 
sea begins at the Jabal al-Ta‘in, skirts the country (nahiyat) of 
Zabaj and reaches that of Zangistan and Abyssinia. The western 
limit of this sea is a gulf which surrounds all the Arab country 
(gird-1 hama-yi nahiyat-i ‘Arab andar gardadh). 

This sea has five gulfs: (2) One of them begins (bar daradh) from 
the limits of Abyssinia and stretches westward; off (barabar) the 
Siidan it is called the BARBARI GULF. (b) Another gulf (which) adjoins 
it, takes a northern direction ([ba] na@hiyat-1 shamal furiidh a@yadh) up 
to the confines (hudid) of Egypt, growing narrow till (ta anja-ki) its 
breadth becomes one mile (mil); it is called the ARABIAN GULF (khalij-1 
‘Arabi), or the GULF OF AYLA (spelt: //a),! or QULZUM. (c) The third 
gulf starts (bar giradh) from the frontiers of Fars and stretches in a 
north-western direction until the distance between it and the Gulf 
of Ayla amounts to 16 stages (manzil) on swift camels (bar jammaza) ; 
it is called the GULF OF ‘IRAQ. All the Arab lands lie between these two 
gulfs, z.e. the Gulf of Ayla and that of ‘Iraq. (d) The fourth gulf is that 
of PARS which starts from the limit (hadd) of Pars, where it has a 
small breadth, and extends to the frontiers of Sind. (e) The fifth | 

3a gulf starts from the country of Hindistan and becomes a gulf while 
taking a northern direction; it is called INDIAN GULF (khalij-t hindi’i). 

Each portion of the Great Sea is called after the towns and countries 
(nahiyat) which adjoin it, e.g. (chiindn-k) the sea of Pars, the sea of Basra, 
the sea of ‘Oman (spelt: ‘Omman), the sea of Zangistan, the Indian Sea, 
and the like. And this sed is the mine of all precious things (gauhar)* 
coming forth from the sea. Its length is 8,o00 miles, and its breadth 

1 Cf. § 7, 10. 2 Cf. p. 86, 1. 25. 
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varies in each place. In this sea, from the limit of Quizum down to 
the limit of Chinistan, ebb and flow take place twice during the period 
of day and night. The flow (madd) is (when) the water swells and 
rises higher (bartar), and the ebb (jazr) is (when) the water decreases 
(bikahadh) and falls lower. In no other sea do the ebb and flow exist, 
except by the increase and decrease of water in the rivers. 

4. Another (sea) is the ROM SEA (darya-yi Riimtyan) in the western 
parts. The form of that sea is conical (sinaubar). Its western limit 
adjoins the Western Ocean; on its northern coast lie the countries of 
Spain (Andalus), the Franks (Ifranja), and the Byzantines (Riimiydan) ; 
on its eastern coast lie the towns of Armenia and some parts of Rim; 
on its southern limit are the towns of Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Tangier. This sea has two straits, of which the one serves to connect 
it with the Ocean, and the other, similar to a river, traverses the 
middle of Rim, skirts (kandra) Constantinople and reaches the sea 
of the Georgians (Gurziydn). And there is no sea round which 
lie lands more prosperous (Gbadhdantar). The length of this sea 1s 
4,000 miles and its breadth is various. The greatest breadth of the 
strait (khalij) of Constantinople is 4 miles, and the narrowest (b@rik- 
tarin) part of the western strait (khalij) is 10 farsakhs and from the 
one shore the other is visible. 

5. Another sea is the SEA OF THE KHAZARS. Its eastern! side 
(nahiyat) is a desert adjoining the Ghiz and Khwarazm. Its northern 
side (adjoins) the Ghiiz and some of the Khazars. Its western side 
adjoins the towns of the Khazars and of Adharbadhagan. Its southern 
side adjoins the towns of Gilin, Daylaman, Tabaristan, and Gurgan. 
This sea has no straits (khalij). Its length is 400 farsangs with a 
breadth of 400 farsangs. It produces nothing but fish. 

6. Another sea is that of the Georgians (Gurztydn) and it is called 
BONTOS (Black Sea). Its eastern limit is formed by the confines of 
the Alans (al-Lan); its northern limit is formed by the places 
(occupied by) the Pechenegs (Bajanak), the Khazars,’ the Mirvats, 
the Inner Bulghars, and the Saqlabs; its western limit is the country 
(nahiyat) of the Burjans; on its southern limit lies the country of 
Rim. Its length is 1,300 miles with a breadth of 350 miles. 

+, Another sea is that of KHWARAZM which is situated at a distance 
of 40 farsangs in the north-western direction from (the town of) 
Khwirazm. All round it are the places of the Ghiiz. The circuit 
(gird-bar-gird) of the sea is 300 farsangs. 

These are the seven seas. And outside (biriin az) these there are 
numerous lakes (darya@yak), sweet (fresh) and bitter (salt ?). 


' The word written twice. 
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The lakes which are salt (shir) are eleven: the first is 8. MAEOTIS 
(Mats, “the Azov' sea’’) at the extreme limit of the Saqlibs towards 
the North. Its length is 100 farsangs with a breadth of 30 farsangs. 
From the Sea of the Georgians a strait (khalij) joins it. And from this 
same sea a strait joins the Western Ocean.? Round it (i.e., Maeotis) 
lie desolate places (virdni). 9. The second is the lake KABODHAN in 

3b Armenia. Its length | is 50 farsangs with a breadth of 30 farsangs. 
In the middle of this lake is the village Kabidhan and this lake is 
called after it. The lands round it are inhabited. Inthe lake on account 
of the saltness (shiiri) of its water there are no animals except worms. 
10. The third is the DEAD SEA (daryd-yi murda) in Syria in which there 
is absolutely (albatta) no animal (life), on account of the bitterness 
of its water. Its length is three days’ journey and its breadth two 
days’ journey. 11. The fourth is the lake NAWYTA (*F@rifa?) in Rim. 
Its length is three days’ journey and its breadth two days’ journey. 
Round it lie inhabited lands (aba@dhani) and it has plenty of fish. 12. 
The fifth is the lake MyMATy (Smd@ty?), also in Rim. Its length is 
three days’ journey and its breadth one day’s journey. Round it 
are inhabited lands. It has plenty of fish and it is said that it has also 
water-horses. 13. The sixth is the lake YON in Pars near Kazrin, 
10 farsangs long and 8 farsangs broad. Round it lie inhabited lands 
and it has many useful products (manafi'). 14. The seventh is the 
lake BASFAHRI (*B4asafitya) in Pars near Shiraz, 8 farsangs long and 
7 farsangs broad. Round it lie inhabited lands (but) it has little 
utility (kam-manfa‘at). 15. The eighth is the lake J.NKAN in Pars, 
12 farsangs long and 10 farsangs broad. It has some useful products 
and round it are inhabited lands. 16. The ninth is the lake *BIJAGAN 
[now: Bakhtagan] in Pars, 20 farsangs long, 15 farsangs broad. In 
it salt is formed (namak bandadh) and round it are the places inhabited 
by wild beasts ; from it rises (bigusha@yadh) a spring towards the limits 
(hudid) of Daragird and it continues (hami-ravadh) until it reaches 
the sea. 17. The tenth is *TUZ-KUL (spelt : Tauz-kik) in (the land) of 
the Khallukh. It is 10 farsangs long and 8 farsangs broad. In it salt 
is formed (and) from it comes salt for seven Khallukhian tribes 
(gabilat). 18. The eleventh is *IssI-KUL (spelt: Ayskik) between the 
Chigil and the Toghuzghuz. It is 30 farsangs long and 20 farsangs 
broad. The town Barskhan is on its shore. 

The number of the lakes with fresh water is not known. Some 
(bahri) are called lakes (darya) and some swamps (batiha). Among 
those called lakes seven are well-known. 19. The lake in Egypt called 
BUHAYRA TINNIS is joined to the sea of Riim.and the river Nile flows 

1 Confused with the Baltic? V.t., p. 181. 2 Cf. §4, 25. 
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into it. This lake in summer is fresh, but in winter when (the water) 
of the Nile is low (ridh-1 Nil andaki buvadh) it grows salt. In the 
middle of this lake are two towns, the one Tinnis (spelt: Tinats) and 
the other Dimyat. All the costly textiles (jama) exported from Egypt 
come from these two towns. This lake is 15 farsangs long and 11 
farsangs broad. 20. The lake of TIBERIAS (Tabariya) is in Syria. It is 
12 farsangs long and 7 farsangs broad. 21. The lake of *NICAEA (spelt: 
T.nttya, <*Nigtya) in Rim. Round it are inhabited lands. It is 8 far- 
sangs long and 5 farsangs broad. 22. The lake r1yvas [sic] in Rim. 
Round it are inhabited lands. It is 5 farsangs long and 5 farsangs 
broad. 23. The lake ARZAN (*Arzhan) in Pars, near Shiraz. The fish 
of Shiraz are from this lake. It is 10 farsangs long and 8 farsangs 
broad, 24. The lake ZARAH in Sistén. Round it are inhabited lands 
and villages, except on the side which adjoins the desert (ba biyaban 
baz daradh). It is 30 farsangs long and 7 farsangs broad. It happens 
sometimes (gah buvadh) that the water of this lake Zarah (grows) so 
much (chand@n) that the rivers rising from it overflow into the pro- 
vince of Kirman (ba Kirman bigudharadh) and form an enormous lake. | 
25. The DARYAZHA lying within the limits (andar hadd) of Surishana 4a 
(spelt: Subrishna) is formed by four rivers rising from Buttaman 
(ki az Buttaman gushayadh). It is situated amidst mountains. From it 
comes (bigushdyadh) the river watering Samarqand, Bukhara, and 
Sughd. The lake is 4 farsangs by 4 farsangs. 

So much (in) about those lakes (darydyak-ha) which are known and 
which are mentioned in the information (akhbd@r) contained in the 
books for: in the akhbar and books ?].' 

And outside these (biriin az in), small lakes are numerous, such as 
the lakes,? 26. oné of which lies in the mountains of Giizgan in Man- 
shan close to Bastarab and is 1 farsang long and half a farsang broad, 
and 27. such as there are in the mountains of Tiis and Tabaristan. 
But they are neither (well)-known nor ancient, and sometimes they 
dry up so that no water remains in them. Therefore (az bahr-1 an) 
we have not mentioned them. 

As regards the waters called swamps they are numerous but the 
well-known ones (anch ma‘rif ast) are nine: 28-30. three among them 
(lie in) the desolate lands of the south (st andar vay virani-yi junitb- 
ast) beyond Nubia (Niba) close to Jabal al-Qamar, from which? rise 
ten rivers. From each five of them one marsh is formed (battha 
bandadh); then (angah) from each of the (two) marshes rise three 
rivers, which (all) join in one place (ba yak ja gird @yadh) and from 
all the six of them one swamp (yaki bafiha) is formed. Then from 

1 mar d-rad andar kitdb-hd [*va] akhbdr yddh karda-ast? 2 Cf. § 6, 6a. 
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this swamp rises the river Nile which passes between Nubia and the 
lands of Egypt until it empties itself (uftadh) into the lake Tinnis. 
31.-32. The two other swamps are those of Basra, round which there 
are many inhabited lands, villages, and boroughs. 33. The (sixth) 
one is the marsh of KOFA round which there are many inhabited 
lands, with many amenities (ba ni‘mat-i bisyar). 34. The seventh is 
the swamp of Bukhara which is called AvAzA-yI PAYKAND and is 
situated in the desert. 35. The eighth is at the upper end (a‘aii) of 
Chinistan, in the region (hudiid) of the town Khumdan. 36. The 
ninth is in the North of Chinistan. 

All of these lakes and swamps have fresh water with much fish 
in it. Fishermen are active on them, whereas it (often) happens 
that the swamps other than these (juz in) dry up; therefore we have 
not mentioned them. 


§ 4. Discourse on the Islands 


Any land situated in the midst of a sea above the surface of the water, 
or any mountain standing in the midst of a sea,! is called island. 

A. In the Eastern Ocean there is a (well)-known island called 
I, SILVER-ISLAND (jazirat al-fidda) on which there are many teak- 
trees (saj) and ebony-trees (dbaniis), as well as silver mines. It 
possesses seven big rivers which come out of seven different places 
in the same island (ham az in jazira) and empty themselves into that 
sea. On the island there is a great and well-known city, which is 
considered as belonging to Chinistan (az shumdr-i Chinistan) and 
called the City of the Silver-island. It is prosperous (4badhan) and 
has a numerous population (bisyar-mardum). 

B. In the Great Sea there are thirteen known islands and 2. two 
inhabited mountains, of which the one stretches in a southern direc- 
tion (az nahiyat-1 juniibi d@yadh) and protrudes into this sea; the other 
stretches (biravadh) in a northern direction and enters into this sea 
opposite the first one (bardbar-i vay). These two mountains are 
mentioned in Ptolemy’s books (in du kith ra . . . madhkitr-ast [sic]). 
A part of each of these (two) mountains is on the land, and a part in 
the sea. 3. The first of the islands of this Great Sea is called GoLD- 
ISLAND (dhahabiya); its periphery is of 300 farsangs and it possesses 
gold-mines and many cultivated lands (aba@dhani), and its inhabitants 
are called Waqwaqian Zangi (Zangiyan-i Waqwaqi). All are naked 
and (all are) man-eaters (mardum-khwar). Chinese merchants go 
there in great numbers, carrying iron and food, (which) they sell 


1 Peninsulas are also considered islands, v.1. B 2. 
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to the inhabitants for gold, using signs and without saying a word 
to each other. | 4. Another island in this sea is called TABARNA 4b 
(*Taprobané). Its periphery is 1,000 farsangs. Round it are fifty- 
nine large islands both cultivated and desolate. On it are found 
numerous towns and villages as well as many rivers and mountains. 
It possesses mines of corundum (yaqgit) of all colours. This island 
lies off the frontier (sarhadd) separating Chinistan from Hindistan, 
and in it there is a large city called MUVAS; it is situated on the 
extremity (karan) which lies towards Hindistan (ba Hindistan baz 
daradh). Whatever this island produces is carried to that city and 
therefrom to the cities of the world. 5. The third island RAMI (al- 
Rami) lies in the region (hudiid) of Sarandib, southward of it. There 
live black people, wild and naked. They are divers and this is the 
place of pearls (murvarid). The island produces ambergris (‘ambar), 
Brazil wood (ddar-1 parntydn), and the animal (called) rhinoceros 
(karg-t janavar).! They sell amber for (barabar) iron. The root of 
the trees of Brazil wood (bikh-i dar-i parniyan) which comes from 
this island is an antidote to all poisons (tiryak-ast az hama zahr-ha). 
6. The fourth island is s.rIn (*Zabaj?), west[?] of Sarandib. In it 
grow camphor trees, the people there are wild and snakes numerous. 
7. The fifth is called JABA and sALAHIT (Sumatra). From it comes 
much ambergris, cubeb (kababa), sandal-wood, spikenard (sunbul), 
and cloves (qaranful). 8. The sixth lies west of the said Jaba and 
is called BALUS; between them there is a distance of 2 farsangs. 
The people there are black and man-eaters. From it come 
good camphor, coco-nuts (jauz-1 hindi), bananas (mauz), and 
sugar-cane (nay-shakar). 9. The seventh, south of Bialiis, is called 
KALA, and it is the kingdom of the Indian Jaba.? Between Bilis 
and Kala the distance is a two days’ journey. In it (Kala) grow 
numerous bamboos (khayzurdan), and it possesses tin (arziz) mines. 
10. The eighth island, called BANKALUs (*Lankabalils), is situated west 
of Kala. Between them there is a distance of six days. Its people are 
naked; they mingle (andar Gmizand) with the merchants. Their 
commodity is iron. Their food is bananas, fish, and coco-nuts. This 
island is at a distance of 26 days from the town of *Malay. 11. The 
ninth island, situated near Sindan, is called HARANJ and produces 
much camphor. 12. The tenth island is LAFT which possesses a 
flourishing (khurram) town, (also) called Laft. On it there are fields 


' To distinguish it from the bird an Indian” but our text is an exact ren- 
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(ktsht-u-barz) and many amenities (ni'mat), and pleasant waters, 
and from all the warld (people) go there for trade. This island is 
situated off Pars. 13. The eleventh is NARA, lying on the Equator 
line, in the middle (bar miyana) of the inhabited world. Its longitude 
(tal) from East to West is go degrees. The astronomical tables and 
observations (zij va rasad), as well as the positions of planets 
(kawakib-t sayyara) and fixed stars (thabitat), were calculated in the 
ancient tables (zij) with regard to this island (badhin jazira rast 
kardand). This island is called ‘‘equinoctial” (éstiwa al-layl wa 
’l-nahar). 14. The twelfth island, called wAL (*Uwal), lies off Pars and 
possesses many pleasant villages. It is a port of call (j@y-2 manzzl) 
for ships. 15. The thirteenth, called KHARAK, lies south of Basra at 
a distance of 50 farsangs. It possesses a large and prosperous town 
called Kharak. Near it excellent (murtaft') and costly pearls (murvarid) 
are found. 16. The other two islands are small and lie close to each 
other. They are called socotra (a ra Sagitra [sic] khwanand) and are 
situated near the country ‘Oman. It is a place of little amenity (kam 
ni‘mat) but has many inhabitants. 

In that sea there are (other) numerous islands but they are desolate, 
unknown, and small. Therefore we have not mentioned them. 

17. And in that sea! off the Syrian desert (ba@dtya) lie the rocks 

5a (kath) called FARAN and JUBAYLAT. The sea | there is always billowy 
and agitated (ba mauj va ashufta). 

C. In the Western Ocean there are twenty-five known islands of 
which the names are found in Ptolemy’s book. Of them (az vay) six 
lying off the Land of the Sidan are called 18. AL-JAZA’IR AL-KHALIYA 
and possess gold-mines. Once a year people from the region (nahiyat) 
of the Sidan and the towns of Siis-the-Distant go to fetch gold from 
the mines but nobody can settle down there (kas mugim natavanad 
shudan) on account of the intensity of heat. 19. The seventh island 
is GHAD{RA (spelt: ‘Adira) which lies at the point where the sea of 
Rim joins this Ocean; from it rises (bigusha@yadh) a large spring of 
water. The mouth of the strait opens into the Rim Sea (dahna-yi 
khalij darya-yi Riim gardadh). The eighth and the ninth are two 
islands situated close to one another: the one is called 20, RHODES 
(spelt : Riidhas) and the other 21. ARWADH ; they lie off the lands of Rim. 
(The position of) the stars was observed by the Greeks (rasad-ha-yt 
Yananiyan) from (andar) these two islands. The tenth and the 
eleventh are two islands situated half a farsang from one another, off 
the last limits (@khir-i hadd) of Rim in the northern direction. They 
are called 22. ISLAND OF MEN and 23. ISLAND OF WOMEN. On the 

1 7.e, in one of the gulfs belonging to it, vs. §3, 3 (b)- 
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former the inhabitants are all men, and on the latter women. Each 
year for four nights they come together for the purpose of procreation 
(az bahr-1 tavalud ra), and when the boys reach the age of three years 
they send them to the Island of Men. On the Island of Men there 
are thirty-six big rivers which rise there and fall into the sea, while 
on the Island of Women there are three such rivers. Beyond these 
islands in the northern direction of the same sea (nahtyat-1 shamal-t 
in darya) there are twelve islands called 24. BRITANIYA, of which some 
are cultivated and some desolate. On them are found numerous 
mountains, rivers, villages, and different mines. The twenty-fourth 
is the island called 25. Tuwas (or Tis) and situated north of the 
islands of Britaniya. It is 100 farsangs long and from it comes a 
large water (@b-: buzurg) which overflows the dry land (bar khushk 
rizadh) and flows straight to the sea of Maeotis (spelt: Marts) 
situated north of the Saqlab, as we have mentioned.' The twenty- 
fifth is the island 26. THOLI (Thule). For some of the northern cities 
the longitude was fixed (girifta-and) from those islands [sic]. This is 
the island where the circle parallel (muwazi spelt: mawazi) to the 
Equator and passing through this island touches (gudharadh) the 
(extreme) limit of the inhabited lands (abadhani) of the world, in 
the northern direction. 

The known islands of the Western Ocean are those which we have 
enumerated. 

D. In the sea of Riim there are six inhabited islands and two 
mountains. Of the latter the one is called 27. JABAL-TARIQ (Gibraltar). 
One of its extremities (sar) is in the land of Spain (Andalus) and the 
other, in the strait joining the sea of Riim to the Ocean. Init there isa 
silver mine, and from it come the drugs (dari) usual in that land, 
é.g., gentian (jinftyana@) and the like. The other mountain is 28. 
JABAL AL-QILAL near the Roman land (shahr-1 Ritmtya ?) ;? west of it 
(andar maghrib az vay) there is a mountain} of which it is said that 
no one has been able to climb on to its summit on account of its 
height, and from it come game, timber, and fuel. 

As regards the six islands, the one is called 29. CYPRUS (spelt: 
Qubras), of which the periphery is 350 miles (mil). It has mines of 
silver, copper, and plasma (dahanj). It lies off Qaysariya, ‘Akka and 
Tyre (Sar). The second island, lying north of Cyprus, is 30. QURNUS 
(spelt: Qrys), of which the periphery is 350 miles. The third is 
called 31. YABIS (spelt: Balus) ; its periphery is 300 miles. The fourth 
1S 32. SICILY (spelt: Sagltya), near the Roman country (Rimtya); a 
high mountain encircles it. | In the days of old, Roman treasure used 5 b 

' Cf. § 3, 8. * Less probable: ‘‘town of Rome”, v.t. 3a. 3 The Alps? 
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to be (kept) in that island on account of its strength (ustuvari). Its 
length is 7 post stages (manzil) and its breadth 5 stages. The fifth 
island is called 33. SARDINIA (spelt: Surda@ntya). It lies south of the 
Roman country (Rimtya); its periphery is 300 miles. The sixth is 
34. CRETE (spelt: [grifas), situated off Atrabulus, (and) north of it. 
Its periphery is 300 miles. 

These six islands are cultivated (ab@dhan) and have many amenities 
(ni‘mat). They have many towns and districts (rust@), a numerous 
population, many merchants, troops, and much wealth (khwasta). 
These islands of the Rim Sea are more cultivated than any islands 
of the world. 

E. In the Armenian Sea lies one island with a village called 35. 
KABUDHAN. It is a rich locality (j@y) with many inhabitants. 

F. In the Caspian Sea (darya-yi Khazaran) there are two islands. 
The one lies off the Khazarian Darband and is called 36. JAZzIRAT 
AL-BAB. It produces ritvan (madder, riinas) exported to all the world 
and used by the dyers. The other island is 37. StYAH-KUH; a horde 
(gurih) of Ghiz Turks who have settled there loot (duzdi) on land 
and sea. There is another island on the sea, but one of its corners is 
joined to the land off Dihistan; it is called 38. DIHISTANAN-SUR, and 
on it are found a few people (andaki mardum): hunters of falcons and 
pelicans (sayyadan-i baz va hawasil), and fishermen. 

In the whole world there is no other extensive, reputed, and 
inhabited island, except those which we have mentioned here. We 
have represented on the Map (sérat kardim) the seas, the gulfs, and 


the islands as they are, and at their proper places. The might is in 
God! 


§ 5. Discourse on the Mountains and Mines which 
exist in them 


The nature (nihadh) of the mountains is twofold. Some are real 
(asli) mountains, stretching from one region (mahiyat) into another, 
growing now thin and now thick (sifabr), going, now straight and 
now curved, till the place where they finish (b7-buradh); these are 
called ridges of mountains (‘amiid-i kth). The other (kind) are the 
ramifications (shakh) of the mountains which branch off (bar giradh) 
from the ridge of the mountain and also go on till the place where 
they end; they are called branches (shakh), just as a tree has numerous 
branches. And it may happen that those branches also have branches. 
Such is the likeness (mithal) of the mountains. The mountains of 
which the ridge passes through (andar miyan) countries and districts 
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(rusta) have (usually) many branches, while those that stretch in the 
deserts and along the border of a sea, or of a river, have few branches. 
The ridges of the mountains are mostly joined to one another. 

1, The first mountain in the eastern direction is the one which 
we have called AL-TA‘IN FIL-BAHR (“‘Thrusting into the sea’’). Half of 
it is on land and the other half in the sea. 

2. The other mountain is SARANDIB, of which the length is 100 
farsangs and it is so high that in some places no one can climb (up it). 
From (the top of the) Sarandib to (its) foot (daman) is a distance of 
two days. The mountain possesses mines of corundum (ydgiit) of 
different colours. And in its river-beds (riidh-kadha) diamonds are 
found. In the whole world there is no other place of diamonds. Its 
soil is of emery (sunbadha). In (Sarandib) there are costly pearls 
(which are extracted from) the sea that is nearer to it. It produces 
plenty of spikenard (sunbul), cloves, cardamum (gdqula), nutmeg 
(jauz-1 bava) and all kinds of spices (afvah). It has numerous coco-nut 
trees, Brazil wood (dar-i parntyan), and bamboos. There are found 
in it musk-deer, civet-cats (hayvdn-1 zabad) | and rhinoceroses 6a 
(karg). On it the trace of a human foot is found impressed upon a 
stone (nishan-i pay-1 mardum ba-sang furii shuda). It is said to be the 
trace of Adam’s foot, on him be peace! The people (marduman) of 
Sarandib are naked. This mountain lies in the first clime. 

3. From the corner (gisha) of this mountain starts (bar daradh) 
(another) mountain adjoining it (which passes) between (mtyan) the 
end (akhir) of Hindiistan and the beginning of Chinistan. It is called 
MANISA. It follows (furiidh @yad) a northern direction until it reaches 
the place where Hindiistan ends and Tibet begins. It follows again a 
northern direction between Tibet and China (Chin) up to the farthest 
limit of Rang-rong (?) belonging to Tibet. Then (dn-gah) it turns 
(‘atf) westwards and goes between China and the country (nahtyat) 
Nazvan belonging to Tibet in a north-western direction up to the 
farthest limit of Tibet; then between (mzyan) Tiis.mt and the 
confines (va mtydn-1 hudiid) of China’ to the farthest limit (akhir) 
of the desert situated at the extreme end (Gkhir) of Chinistan; (then 
stretches) between (mtyan) the towns of Transoxiana and the towns 
of Turkistan up to the confines (hudid) of Taraz and Shilji, and 
there the ridge of the mountain disappears (ja in ‘amid biburradh). 

4. And at the end of Hindiistan and the beginning of Tibet a 
branch (of the Manisa range) shoots off (bar giradh) eastwards into 
Chinistan (ba Chinistadn andar) for a distance of 50 farsangs. And 
likewise from? the place which is the end of Tibet numerous branches 

* Perhaps Khotan? See Notes. 2 Small erasure, but the text is complete. 
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shoot off east and westwards and spread out (va andar pardganadh). 
And at the confines of Transoxiana numerous branches shoot off, 
and from each of them too numerous branches spread out in every 
direction (hama nahiyat) of Transoxiana. And in those branches 
mines of silver and gold are found, as well as much lead (surb) and 
iron and many drugs (dara). 

5. In the provinces (nawahi) of Chinistan there are eighteen 
mountains, small and big, separate (buridha) from each other. And in 
each locality there are some mountains scattered (pardganda) in every 
direction. In fourteen of these mountains gold-mines are found. 

6. Then another mountain is at the farthest limit of the Toghuz- 
ghuz Turks where they adjoin China (Chin). Its length is 4 farsangs 
and it is called TAFQAN. 

7. And also in the neighbourhood of Tafqan, in the Toghuzghuz 
country (nahzyat), a mountain shoots off (bar giradh) in a western 
direction between (andar miyan) the Toghuzghuz, the Yaghma, 
and various encampments (khargah: “‘felt-huts’”’) until it joins the 
mountain Manisa. In the neighbourhood of the river Khiland- 
ghiin this mountain is called IGHRAJ-ART, and each part of this 
mountain (har yaki az in kith) has many names, because (zirak) 
every part of these mountains is called by the name of the region 
(nahtyat), or by that of the town (ya Gn-1 an shahr) which is nearest to it. 

8. Another mountain shoots off (bar giradh) from the beginning 
of the Toghuzghuz frontier (hadd) in the neighbourhood of the lake 
Issi-kiil (spelt: Jskik). It continues till the end of the Tukhs (Tukh- 
styan) and the beginning of the Khallukh frontier, then it bends 
(‘atf), and a branch separates! from it (baz gardadh) into the land 
(nahtyat) of a Khirkhiz tribe. This mountain is called TOLAS and in 
it are found many sable-martens (samiir), grey squirrels (sanjab), and 
musk-deer (ahit-yi mushk), while in that branch (‘atf) which stretches 
off (baz kashadh ?) towards the Khirkhiz country musk-deer (hayvan-1 
mushk), khuti-[horns], grey squirrels, and sable-martens are found. 

g. Another mountain stretches from the district of Kili in Kan- 
baya (spelt: Kanbata) belonging to Hindiistan. It follows an eastern 
direction till Samir?, then takes (furiidh ayadh) a northern direction, 
passing between Dahum’s country (mamlakat-i D.h.m) and that of 
the raja of the Hindus (ray az Hinduvan) up to the limits (hudid) of 
Hital (sic). Then this mountain splits into two branches (ba de 
shakh gardadh). 


1 Turns back? Cf. under 17. [See p. 286, n. 1]. 
2 Indistinctly written: jae ) ieee 
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ga. One branch going northwards enters (furiidh Gyadh) the 
confines (hudiid) of Tithal(?) and Nital (*Népal?), and passes 
between (mtydna) the farthest limit of India and Tibet, going north 
of the confines (hudad) of Bolér, Samarqandaq, Shaknan [sic], and 
Vakhan (spelt: Khan), and south of the desert; then, on the confines 
(hudiid) of Zhasht (*Rasht?), it takes (furiidh Gyadh) a north-western 
direction and passes | through the confines of Buttaman belonging 6b 
to Transoxiana, until it reaches (bar Gyadh) the confines of Suriishna 
(spelt: Savilshana). This mountain has numberless (bisyar va bi- 
‘adad) ramifications in the districts (az hudiid) Shaknan, Vakhan, and 
Zhasht. 

g aa. From the interior (miydn) of Vakhan and Zhasht start 
many mountains (which) spreati out (pardganadh) inside the limits 
(andar hudiid) of Khuttalan, and mines of gold and silver are found 
there. Of the branches of Khuttalan, one branch separates (bar 
daradh) and becomes one with another (coming) from the district 
(hudiid) of Buttaman. From them separate numerous branches 
directing themselves (uftadh) into the district of Chaghaniyan, where 
they scatter. And where the said original ridge of the mountain 
(‘amiid-i asli) comes near Buttamén, (the chain) splits into two, but 
when (these two branches) come to the confines (hudiid) of Surishana 
(spelt: Shuriishna) they unite again. From the confines (hudiid) of 
Buttaman a branch shoots off (bar giradh) which passes between the 
Buttaman-of-Daryazha and Chaghaniyan (andar mtyan-1 Buttaman-t 
Daryazha va miyan-i Ch.) and skirts the confines (bar hudid) of 
Samarqand and Sughd down to the confines of Bukhara. And like- 
wise, each of these branches has a few or many offshoots. 

gB. As regards the other branch, from the frontier (hadd) of 
Hibtal [sic] it traverses (az miyan) Hindistan, follows the confines 
hudiid) of Qinnauj (Kanauj) and passes between the country of the 
continental (?) Jaba (mamlakat-i Faba-yt khushk)' and the kingdom 
of Lhrz? where it is called the mountain of Q.s.K (?), and so it runs 
north (andar shamal) of the confines of Qashmir, Vayhind (spelt: 
Vbhnd), Dunpir, and Lamghan, and south of Bolér, Shaknan, Vakhan, 
and Badhakhshan, passing south (bar juniib) of the districts (rusta-ha) 
of Khuttalan. Then it enters (uftadh) the limits (hudad) of Tukharistan, 
stretches between (miydan) Taraqan, Sakalkand, Khulm (and) Simin- 
gan, and south of Balkh, and enters the confines of San and Charyak 
belonging to Giizgan. 

9 Ba. Then it turns westwards (and) in a north-western direction 
penetrates into the country of Ghir (passing) south of Aspuzar (Jsfizar), 

' Khushk, ‘‘dry land”, cf. § 4, 25- 2 Small erasure, but the text is complete. 
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Herat (Haré), Biishang, and Nishapir. Then between Nishapiir and 
Sabzavar (spelt: Sgrvar<*Safzavar), it takes the direction of the 
road (following the latter) on its northern side (ba rah furidh adyadh 
az sity-t shamal) and again turning westwards passes north of Simnan 
and Rayy and enters (uftadh) the region (nahiyat) of Daylaman, 
(stretching on) up to the end of the limits (hudad) of Gilan. 

g Bb. And when this mountain after having turned aside from the 
province of Balkh (az hudiid-i Balkh ‘atf kunad) (reaches) the frontier 
(andar hadd) of Madr belonging to Tukharistan,so many small and large 
branches spread out of it (bar daradh) in those districts (navahi) that 
only God knows their number. And from each of its branches many 
(other) spurs shoot off which spread (pardganadh) in the region 
(andar hudid) of Tukharistan, Andarab, Panjhir, Jariyana (spelt: 
Khartyana),' Bamiyan, Bust, Rukhadh, Zamindavar, and Ghaznin, 
and (further) stretch (bikashadh) down to the limits (hudid) of Sind. 
In those branches mines of gold and silver (are found). And when 
the (principal) ridge of this mountain reaches the districts of Ghir, 
a branch shoots off from it and forms a circle (gird andar ayadh) like 
a finger-ring; then the branches unite (again) into one chain, and 
inside the ring a tribe . . . [2-3 words missing]. And from this ring 
of mountains a large branch shoots off, which together with those 
other branches takes an eastern [?] direction and spreads out in the 
limits (hudiid) of Bust and Ghaznin. Likewise in the locality of 
Aspuzar this mountain possesses small offshoots which spread out 
(andar pardganadh) in the districts (rusta) of Aspuzar (Isbzar). 

{Likewise in the region (na@hiyat) of Kihistan and Kiimish, and the 
limits (hudad) of Daylaman this mountain has many ramifications.}? 

g Bc. On reaching the locality of San and Chaharyak belonging 

7a to Gizgan, this ridge of mountains splits into two: | the one branch 
is that which we have described (padhidh) ;3 the other one goes north 
of it taking a western direction between Kundarm and Anbir. It 
passes between Gurzivan and Jahiidhan, between Bashin and Diza, 
between *Marrtidh and Baghshir and south of Sarakhs. Then 
it takes a northern direction and goes to the limits (hudiid) of Tis, 
Bavard, and Nasa until it reaches the limits (hudid) of Gurgan. 
Then comes a valley, three days long but narrow, which is called 
DINAR-ZARI. And the mountain, which (stretches?) on the other 
side of the valley, takes a direction through the limits of Sibarayin 
(*Siparayin > Isfara@yin) until it reaches the limits of Gurgan 
(az hudiid-t S. furiidh ayadh ta ba hudiid-i G. rasadh). Then it turns 
south-westwards going on (hami ravadh) south of Amol and the towns 


' Jarbaya? 2 This sentence ought to come under 9 Ba. J See above, 9 Ba. 
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of Tabaristan down to the limits (hudfd) of the town Rayy. Then it 
joins the other chain (‘amfd) which we have described (sifat). The two 
chains united go up to the end of the province of Gilin, as we 
have explained. From the limits of Hindistan where this mountain 
begins till the limits of Gilan where it ends this mountain is called 
“Belt of the Earth” (kamar-t zamin), or in Arabic “‘Mintagat al-Ard’’. 

10. Other mountains are in the province of Kirman. They are 
separate (buridha) from each other, (but jointly) are called the 
mountains of Kirman. One of them called the KGFIJ MOUNTAIN is 
in the midst of the desert. It stretches from the sea to the limits 
(hudiid) of Jiruft and consists of seven mountains joined to one 
another. Each of them has a chief (har kithi ra . . . mthtari daradh) 
and the representatives of the government (‘dmil-i sulfan) do not go 
(nashavadh) to those mountains, and those chiefs (an mihtaran) 
every year collect and send in the amount of tribute-money (muga@ja‘a 
gird kunand), These seven mountains do not obey each other, and 
the people of these mountains are called Kifijiyan. They have a 
special language. It is a place of great amenity (m1‘mat) and great 
strength (ustuvar) and cannot be conquered by armies and war. 
Between Jiruft and this mountain there are hills (shakhak-ha-yi kih) 
and the locality is called BO GHANIM’S KOHISTAN. Another mountain 
is BARIJAN. It runs along (daraza) from the frontier of Jiruft to the 
frontier of Bam, possesses mines of lead (surb), copper, and lodestone 
(sang-t maghndtis), and has two villages: Kaftar and Dihak. Another 
mountain of Jiruft has a length of two days’ journey and possesses 
numerous mines. Another mountain called KUH-I sIM (“Silver 
Mountain’’) consists of two small mountains joined together. It lies 
between Khatr (*Khabr ?) and Jiruft and possesses silver-mines. 

11. Another mountain in the province Pars begins (bar giradh) 
between Pasa and Daragird and stretches eastwards till the frontier 
(sarhadd) of Kirman. Then it takes a northern direction till (it 
reaches) the frontier of Tas (Undas?) and Raudhan (*Réddhan). Then 
it turns westwards and runs on to the frontier between Pars and 
Khizistan. Then it takes a northern direction, passes (furiidh Gyadh) 
between Bi-Dulaf’s Kara (2.e., Karaj) and Sipahan, and enters the 
lands of the Jibal (ba shahr-ha-yi }. furiidh Gyadh) until it reaches 
the confines (hudiid) of Hamadan. Then it passes south of Hamadan, 
following a north-western direction until it reaches the confines of 
Maragha, belonging to Adharbadhagan, and then stops (biburradh). 
This mountain in the districts (kuwar) of the Jibal | sends out so 7b 
many offshoots that there remains no town but possesses near it 
a spur of this mountain. 
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Likewise in the province of Pars this mountain has many rami- 
fications and (other) mountains lie there, both joined (to one another) 
and separate (buridha), so that in the neighbourhood of each city 
of Pars there is a mountain. This mountain has also ramifications 
near Sipahan, which spread out (paraganadh) in Khizistan. Near 
Sipahan this mountain is called KOH-JILO. 

12. Another mountain lies in the northern parts (n@hiyat), between 
the frontier of the Kimak and the beginning of the Khirkhiz. It 
starts from the frontier of Kimak and stretches eastwards to the 
frontier of the Khirkhiz. Then it follows a northern direction till 
where the inhabited part (a@badhani) of the world finishes in the 
north. In the northern region this mountain is called by the Kimik, 
K.NDAV.R-BAGHI (*Kundavar, Kandd’ur-taghi). 

13. Another small [?] mountain situated m the province (nahtyat) 
of Adharbadhagan near Ardabil, is called SABALAN (spelt: Sabilan?). 

14. Another mountain lies in the districts of Armenia. It starts 
from Takrit in ‘Iraq, where it is called KOH-I*BARIMMA, and so it 
goes between the frontiers (bar miyan-i hadd) of Armenia and Adhar- 
badhagan until it reaches the limits of Barda‘. 

15. In the same region (nahzyat) are two other mountains separate 
from each other. The higher one is called HARITH (Ararat). It is 
impossible to climb up to its top on account of the difficulty of the 
road; it is constantly covered with snow, and cold (reigns) there. 
Numerous towns of Armenia (procure for themselves) game and 
fuel from that mountain. The other mountain, called HUWAYRITH, 
is similar to Harith but smaller than it. 

16. In the province of Jazira there are two separate mountains. 
The one, called jOpI, is the mountain on which Noah’s ark (Rashti) 
came aground (biistadh). The other, called the MOUNTAIN OF MARDIN, 
is situated near Nisibin (spelt: Nasibin). 

17. In the Arab country there are many small mountains; thirteen 
of them are called TIHAMA. One mountain is near Mekka and is 
called GHAZWAN. Another called sHIBAM (spelt: Shtyam) is near 
San‘4; on it sown and cultivated lands are found. This place is 
strong, and in the days of old the residence of the king (added: of the 
kings) of Yemen was on this mountain. Another mountain (there), 
having a periphery (chahar sii andar gird) of 20 farsangs, lies at the 
end of the mountains of Tihama. Its summit is flat (hdmiin) and has 
villages (@badhani), agriculture (kisht), and running waters. In the 
days of old, Muhammad ibn Fadl al-Qarmati conquered it. Another 
hill (kithak) called RADWA stands near Madina; the Mekkan whet- 
stones (sang-i fasan) come from there. The other two hills (kéhak) 
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are near Fayd on the right hand of the road at a distance of two days; 
they are called the TWO MOUNTAINS OF TAYY (Fabalay Tayy). 

18. In the province of Syria a mountain starts from the Syro- 
Egyptian frontier from the place which is called the TIH OF THE SONS 
OF ISRAEL. Near, and joined to it, stands a high mountain called 
yor sINA. And so this mountain runs on straight through (andar) 
Syria in a north-eastern direction to the limits (hudfid) of Zughar 
(spelt: Za‘r), and farther (hamchinin) to the limits of Damascus, 
Ba‘albakk, Hims, passing north of these towns and north of Baghras 
and crossing the river Jayhiin between Armenia and Rim. Then it 
takes a straight northern direction (and continues) between Armenia 
and Rim to the beginning of the frontier of the Sarir belonging to 
(az) Rim. Then it turns eastwards passing between the Sarir (spelt: 
Surir) | and Armenia and (between) Arran and Qabg till (it reaches) 8a 
the neighbourhood of the Khazar sea. Then it changes its direction 
and turns back (bar gardadh) westwards, passing between the Sarir and 
the Khazars and reaches the beginning of the frontier of the Alans 
(al-Lan). ‘Then it goes straight northwards as far as the end of the 
Khazars. Then it traverses the country of the Khazarian Pechenegs 
(miyan-1 nahtyat-t Bachanak-i Khazari biburradh) and separates the 
Inner Bulghars from the Riis (mtyan-1 Bulghar-1 dakhil [*va] Uris 
[sic] biburradh) as far as the limits of the Saqlab. Then it takes a 
northern direction, traverses (andar mtyan) the Saqlab (country) and 
skirts that town of the Saqlab which is called Khurdab, after which 
it reaches the end of the Saqlab and there stops (b:burradh). 

From the Tir Sina to Zughar (spelt: Za‘ur) they call this mountain 
MOUNTAIN OF THE KHARIJITES (shurat, spelt: sh.rah) and on it are 
many villages (G@ba@dhani) and near it all the people are Kharijites 
(Rharijiyan). From *Zughar to the limits of Damascus they call it 
BALQA. From Damascus to Hims, LUBNAN; from Hims to the limits 
of Baghras, [the Mountain of the] BAHRA (spelt: Dahra) and TANUKH; 
from the limits (kudid) of Baghras to the beginning of the Sarir 
frontier, LUKKAM; from there, until having curved in the above- 
mentioned way (ta an ‘atf-ha bikunadh) it reaches the beginning of 
the Alans, it is called QaBQ; after this, until finally (t@ Gkhir kt) it 
disappears (mungati'), each place is called after the town and the 
district which adjoins it, as is the case with the other mountains. 

18a. When it reaches the end of Syriaand the beginning of Armenia 
a large branch separates from it and enters the region (na@htyat) of 
Rim. It (also) has ramifications, and numerous gold-mines exist in it. 

18 B. And from the beginning of the frontier of the Sarir a branch 
starts which finally joins the Sea of the Georgians (Gurztyan). 


18 c. And when it reaches the middle of the Sarir a huge (‘aztm) 
branch shoots off from it and thusit runs on eastwards (az sily-t mashrig) 
between those two mountains until it reaches a fortress. The latter 
is a town on the summit of this mountain, of which the wall (bara) 
is every day guarded in turn (ba-naubat) by (a detachment of) 1,000 
men.' Mines of gold and lead are found there. 

18 p. And when this mountain reaches the limits of the Alans 
a very great (sakht ‘azim) branch separates (from it) which goes in 
a western direction as far as the Alan Gate and there, on the summit 
of this mountain, stands a town, which is the most flourishing of the 
Alan towns. There this branch ends. 

19. Another small mountain stretches between the end of the 
Ris frontier (add) and the beginning of the Kimak frontier; it runs 
on for a distance of five days. 

20. In the country (andar hadd) of Rim there is a mountain in 
the province called Rusta-yi Awas (Ephesus ?) and therein is a large 
and frightful cavern (shtkaft ... ba haul) which is said to have 
been the place of the “Companions of the Cavern”’ (1.e., the Seven 
Sleepers). 

21. Another mountain in Rim, situated near the town (or land ?) of 
Afrakhiin, stretches in length for a distance of six days. 

22. Another mountain stands near the Georgian mountain 
(Kah-1 Gurz) and in it are mines of silver and copper. 

23. In the province of Egypt there are two mountains: the one 1s 
situated on the eastern side of the river Nile (bar sity-t mashriq az 
riidh-i Nil). From the frontier of Uswan and the beginning of the 
frontier of Nubia (Naba) it runs straight north and enters Upper 
Egypt (Sa‘id al-a‘la). It skirts the limits (Audid) of Bisir (spelt: 
Tawsir) and Fustat, which is the capital (gasaba) of Egypt, until it 
reaches Hauf [al-Sharqi: ‘eastern bank’’] (spelt: Khauf) and the place 
where the Jifar (spelt: fifara) sands are situated, and there it ends. 
In that mountain mines of silver and gold are found and it is (called) 
MUQATTAM (spelt: Mu‘azz zam). 

24. The other mountain is on the western side of the river Nile. 
It also starts (bar giradh) just (rast) from the beginning of the Nubian 
frontier and takes a northern direction until in the region (Audid) of 
Fayyiim it reaches brig (*Abwait?).2, Then a small branch shoots off 

8b (baz kashadh) westwards and disappears. | In this mountain there are 
mines of garnets (bijadha), emeralds (zumurrud), and chrysolites 
(zabarjad). And on this mountain wild asses (khar-1 wahshi) are 
found striped (mulamma‘) with black and yellow, but if you take 

! This detail ought to come under 18 D., cf. § 48, 3. 2 Sce note, p. 204-5. 
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them out of this climate (hawd) they die.! This mountain is called 
MOUNTAIN OF THE OASES (Aih-i al-wahat). 

25. And in Riim there is a small mountain beyond the gulf 
near Seleucia. 

26. Another mountain is within the limits (andar hudfid) of Spain; 
it starts from (az hadd) Malaga (spelt: Mditga) and in an eastern 
direction runs down to (td bi hadd) Shantariya; then it turns north- 
wards and enters (furlidh ayadh) the province of Lerida (Larida); 
then it bends westwards to the province of Toledo (Tulayfila), and 
(the city of) Toledo is situated at the foot of this mountain; and there 
it ends. 

27. Another mountain stands in the country of Spain on the 
frontier of Coria (61 hadd-1 Ofariya) and Truxillo (Tirjdla). And 
from it come many drugs (dar). 

28. Another mountain stands in (andar hudiid) Western Rim and 
is called BULGHARI. It is an inhabited mountain with many amenities 
(ni‘mat). 

All these mountains which we have enumerated are those situated 
in the northern quarter of the inhabited lands of the world. As regards 
Southern Inhabited Lands—so far as people can penetrate—they 
possess nine mountains. 

29. The one, called JABAL AL-QAMAR, possesses mines of silver 
and gold, and the river Nile comes out of it. Its length is 500 far- 
sangs. 

30. The other eight mountains vary in longitude, latitude, and 
extension (f@/ va ‘ard va masafat); their places and dimensions are 
such as we have shown (paydha) on the Map (sérat). And assistance 
is from God! 


§6. Discourse on the Rivers 


Rivers are of two classes (darb). The first are natural and the others 
artificial (stn@‘i). The latter are those of which the beds (ridhkadha) 
have been dug out and the water brought (therein) for the benefit 
(abadhant) of a town or for the agriculture (Aisht-u-barz) of a district. 
Most of the artificial canals are small and ships cannot navigate 
them. There are towns with ten canals, or more or less, the water of 
which is used for drinking, for the fields (ktsht-u-barz), and for the 
meadows (giya-khwar); the number of these canals cannot be fixed 
(na-mahdiid) because at every moment it is subject to an increase 
or decrease. 


1 Cf. infra, § 39, 10. 
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The natural rivers are those great waters which (are formed) by 
the melting of snow, or by the springs coming from the mountains 
or from the surface of the earth; (and) they make their way, while 
their beds become now broad ( farakh) and now narrow, and continually 
flow (hami ravadh) until they reach a sea, or a marsh. Some of these 
natural rivers are not very large and are used (ba kar shavadh) for 
the benefit (4bddhdani) of a town, or a district, such as the rivers of 
Balkh and of Marv, and it may happen that from a natural river 
numerous canals are derived (bar daradh) and utilized while the 
original stream (an ‘amild-i rildh) goes down to a sea, or marsh, as is 
the case of the Euphrates. 

1, The first river in the eastern parts is the KHUMDAN RIVER coming 
from the Sarandib mountain. After having flowed for a distance of 
twelve days it forms a swamp (angah batiha bandadh),' of which the 
length and width alike are 5 farsangs. Then from that marsh too 
comes out such a large (chandan) river as to flow for a distance of 
seven days down to Khumdan. Some of it is used for cultivation, 
and the rest flows out into the Eastern Ocean. 

z. Another river called kisau [sic] rises from the east of the 
mountain Manisa and reaches the place situated in the centre of 

9a Tibet (badh-an jay ki ba-miyana-yi hudiid-i Tubat) .| And it flows on, 
following that mountain (badh-in kih), among mountains and 
cultivated lands, until it comes opposite the Tibeto-Indian frontier 
(ta barabar-1 hadd-i miyan-i Tubbat va Hindistan rasadh), Then it 
cuts through many mountains and traverses them down to the limits 
of Kujan and Bughshir [sic]; then it passes between the Chinese 
provinces (na@hiyat) of Ir.sh and Khir.sh and flows out into the 
Eastern Ocean. This river, after it has entered the limits of Bughshir 
(B.ghsiiz?), is called *GHIYAN (spelt: ‘Indan), 

3. Another river, called *wajAKH (cls *Bajakh?), rises on the 
eastern side of the said mountain Manisa at the extreme limit 
(akhir-i hadd) of the desert. It skirts (karan) the towns (districts ?) 
of Thajakh [sic], Bariha, and Kisk4n, flows on through the province 
of Khotan, and while passing through the region of *Sha-chou (chin 
az nahiyat-1 Saja andar gudharadh) forms a swamp. Thence it flows 
down to the limits of Kucha, then passes through (andar miyan) the 
province (nahiyat) of Kir.sh(?) and the province of F.raj.kli and 
empties itself into the Eastern Ocean. On the western bank of this 
river are the houses (nests?) of the birds ‘akka (magpies?), and in 
springtime (ba vagt-i baharan) all the banks of the river are (strewn) 
with the little ones of these ‘akka. The breadth of this river is 


1 “A swamp is formed”’( 7). 
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half a farsang and this breadth can never be crossed! (va hargiz 
pahna-yt in Gb naburrand?). When the river reaches the limits of 
Kuchcha [sic] it is called the RIVER OF KUCHCHA and as such is known 
in the books. And from the same neighbourhood (ham az an nazdiki), 
(but) nearer to Transoxiana, come out three rivers, of which the 
one is called s.MAY.ND-GHON, the second KH.RAY.ND (Khway.nd ?)- 
GHON, and the third KHOL.ND (Khik.nd?)-GHON, Between Gh.za 
and K.Jbank all the three rivers flow into the river of Thajakh [sic]. 

4. From the Kisau river a big river separates which comes near 
this [?] fortress of Tubbat-khaqin and to *Osang (ba nazdik-1 in 
gal‘a-yt Tubbat-khaqan va ba-Karsang [sic] dyadh) and there it is 
used for the fields and meadows (kisht-u-gtya-khwar). 

5. Another river is called ILA. It comes from the mountain 
Irghaj-art [sic], takes a northern direction, and falls into the lake 
Issi-kiil (spelt: Absikik) [?]. 

6. Another river is JAYHON which rises from the region of Vakhan 
and follows the frontier (bar hadd) between the limits of Bolér and 
those of Shaknan, (which is) of Vakhan,? down to the limits of 
Khuttalan, ‘Tukharistan, Balkh, Chaghaniyan, Khorasan, and 
Transoxiana, (then) down to the limits of Khwarazm, (finally) to 
fall into the sea of Khwarazm. 

7. Another river is called KHARNAB; it rises to the west of the 
mountain Qasak and flows into the Jayhiin between Badhakhshan and 
Parghar. This Kharnab is larger (mihtar) than the Jayhin, but 
everybody gives the name of Jayhiin (to the latter) because (this) 
Jayhiin follows a longer course (az rahi dirtar ravadh). 

8. Another river flows behind (az an sity) Buttaman for a distance 
of 60 farsangs; it flows from the mountains which stretch from 
north to south (az na@hiyat-1 shamal ba junitb daradh), till it reaches 
Munk and Hulbuk; and having reached Parghar it flows into the 
Jayhin. 

g. Another river called VAKHSHAB rises from the Vakhsh moun- 
tains and near Vakhsh flows into the Jayhiin. 

ro. Another river rises from the limits of the KUMIJIs (Kumijtyan), 
flows through their mountains, passes through (bar mtyan) Ni-diz, 
and flows into the Jayhiin near Qavadiy4n. 

11. Another river is CHAGHAN-RUDH, which rises from Chaghaniyan 
and falls into the Jayhiin near Tarmid [sic]. 

These four rivers (8.-11.) flow from north to south. 

12. Two other rivers, of which the larger is called RODH-1 DARGHAM 


t So in view of §2,4. Less probably: 2 Or: Shakndn [va] Vakhan, ‘‘Shak- 
‘“‘cannot be dammed in’’. nan and Vakhin’’. Cf. § 10. 
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(spelt: D.s‘@m), come from the limits of Tukharistan, unite into one 

9 b river, and having passed between Valvalij and Khulm, | fall into the 
Jayhin. 

13. Another river rises from the mountains on the confines of 
Lamghan and Danpir (sic] and passes south [north ?] of *Ninhar (bar 
hadd-t ,\,4 bigudharad az sity-tjunitb). Itiscalled the RIVER OF LAMGHAN. 
It flows past the region (bar hudiid) of Miltan (spelt: Maltyan) and 
the towns *Rir (spelt Drivin), Sadiisan, Bulri, Mansitira, and Manjabri, 
and near Kili empties itself into the Great Sea. 

14. Another river called SIND-RUDH rises on the west ot the moun- 
tain Qasak, which is also called the Mountain of Ice (Ka@h-i yakh). 
The river flows southwards (az sity-i junib), enters the confines 
(hudiid) of Multan, and joins the river of Lamqan [sic] from the 
eastern side. 

15. Another river (called) HIVAN, comes from the mountain 
Hivan, passes between Jalavvat, Balavvat, and Biriiza (spelt .;, ,.), 
enters the province of Multan, and falls into the river of Lamghan 
from the western [read: eastern] side. 

After the junction of these three rivers the river is called MIHRAN. 

It is said that from the summit of the Mountain of Ice, which is 
Qasak, a water springs up like a fountain (bar damadh chin fawwara) 
and also [that it?] separates into two in such wise (hamchinan) that one 
half flows northwards, and it is the river Kharnab, and the other 
flows southwards, and it is the river Sind-ridh, which afterwards 
becomes the Mihr4n. 

16. Another river is the LESSER MIHRAN which rises in the Indian 
mountain (Kih-1 Hinduvan) and, separating the frontiers (mtyan-1 
hadd) of (the dominions of) Dahum and (those of) the Ray, passes 
between (miyan) Hamanan and B.|hari and between (mztydn) Nu’niin 
and Nu’nin; it skirts (bar hudiid) Qandahar, reaches the limits of 
Kili, and flows into the Great Sea. 

17. Another river is 0ZGAND which rises from behind the mountain 
of the Khallukh and skirts Ozgand, the town of Bab, Akhsikat, 
Khijand, and Banakat, down to the limits of Chach (spelt: Chay). 
Then it skirts S.tkand, Parab, and numerous boroughs down to the 
limit (t@ bt-hadd) of Jand and Javara (Khavara?), and flows into 
(ba sic) the sea of Khwarazm. 

18. Another river is KHURSAB (spelt : Khirsab) which rises from the 
extreme limit (@khir-i hadd) of Buttaman on the northern side of the 
mountain, and near the town of Khursab joins the river Ozgand. 

1g. Another river is OSH, which rises in the same mountain, passes 
between (bar miyan) Osh and Orasht (Orast) and joins the Ozgand. 
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20. Another river is QUBA which rises in the same mountain and 
joins the Ozgand near Quba. 

21. Another river is KHATLAM [sic] which rises in the mountain 
M§nisa and at the point which is the frontier between the Khallukh 
and the Yaghmi skirts (bar) the town of Khatlim. Then it flows to 
the neighbourhood of Bab and joins the Ozgand river. 

22. Another river is PARAK which rises from behind the Khallukh 
mountain and takes a southern direction, flowing through the limits 
of Chach. Between Banakat and the wall of Qalas it joins the 
Ozkand. 

When all these rivers have united, their joint course is called the 
CHACH RIVER and the Arabs (7@ztydn) call it Sayhin. 

23. Another river is that of BUKHARA. Four rivers rise in the moun- 
tain of Middle Buttaman. They flow for a distance of 6 farsangs; 
then all four form a swamp (bafiha) called Dary4zha; out of the latter 
flows a river which skirts the confines (bar hudiid) of Suriishana, 
Samarqand, and Sughd, and cuts through (andar miyadn) Bukhara; 
some of it is utilized for cultivation (kisht-u-barz) in Bukhara, while 
some falls into the Avdza of Paykand. | 

24. Another river is that of BALKH which rises in the region (hudad) 10a 
of Bamiyan, skirts (bar hudiid . . . bigudharadh) the confines of 
Madr and Ribat-i Kirvan [sic], and reaches Balkh, All of its waters 
are used up for cultivation in Balkh. 

25. Another river is HIDHMAND which rises at the frontier (hadd) 
of Giizganan. In the neighbourhood of Ghir it flows past (bar) 
Durghush [sic], Til, and Bust and makes a sweep round the region of 
Sistan (az gird-1 Sistan andar Gyadh). Some of it is utilized for agri- 
culture, and some flows into the lake Zarah. 

26. Another river is that of MARV which rises at the limit of Ghar- 
chistan, on the frontier separating Gizganan from Ghir (az hadd-1 
miyan-t Giizganan va Ghiir). It flows past (bar) Bashin, cuts through 
the middle of the valley (miyan-1 dara biburradh), and flowing past 
Maridh, Diz-i Hinaf [sic], Logar, B.r.kd.r (*Barakdiz?) and Girang, 
reaches Marv where it is used up in the fields. 

27. Another river is that of HERAT (Hari < Haré) which rises at 
the limits (hudid) of Ghir and is used in the fields of Herat. 
Herat possesses also other considerable (buzurg) rivers formed by 
torrents (sayl), but at times there remains no water in them. There- 
fore we have not mentioned them. 

28. In the province (n@htyat) of KIRMAN there are no considerable 
rivers and no lakes, except the Great Sea and a small river capable of 
turning ten mills, coming from the limits of Jiruft and flowing fast ; 
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most of it is used in the hot lands of Kirman; the rest (of the rivers) 
flow into the Great Sea near Hormuz. 

2g. Another river is SAKAN in Pars which rises in the mountains 
and the district (rusta) of Riiyagan; changing its direction it flows 
round the town Kavar (az girdi Kavar andar gardadh) and between 
Najiram and Siraf joins the Great Sea. 

30. Another river is KHOYADHAN rising from the district (na@hiyat) 
of Khiyadhan in Pars. It passes east of Tavaj and joins the Great 
Sea between Ganafa and Najiram. 

31. Another river is SHADHAGAN which rises in the region (na@hiyat) 
of Bazranj in Pars and flowing past the western corner of Tavaj 
joins the Great Sea. 

32. Another river is sIRIN (Shirin?) which comes from the 
mountain Dhanbadh (Dinar?) in the district of Bazranj. It passes 
between Vayagin and Larandan; on the confines (bar hudid) of 
Arragan it passes through the town [ba-shahr read: *ba Rishahr 
“through Rishahr’’] and joins the Great Sea between Siniz and Ganafa. 

These four rivers flow in a north to south direction. 

33. Another river is KURR which rises from the limits of Azd 
(*Urd?) in the district (rusta) of Karvan belonging to (az) Pars. It 
flows in an easterly direction until it has passed south of Istakhr 
(hami ta ba-Istakhr bigudharadh) and joined the lake *Bijagan [now: 
Bakhtagan]. 

34. Another river is FARVAB which flows from the district Farvab, 
also in Pars, in an easterly direction; having reached Istakhr, it 
changes its direction and east of Istakhr flows into the river Kurr, 
which is the healthiest (durusttarin) and best water in Pars. 

35. Another river is TAB, which rises in the Kth-Jili, situated on 
the confines (ba hudiid) of Sipahan, follows the frontier between 
Khizistan and Fars (ba hadd-i miyin-i Khizistan va Pars) and falls 
into the Great Sea. The town Mahiriban stands in the sea between 
(two branches of) this river (andar miyan-i in abast bayn-t darya)." 

36. The river SARDAN rises also in the Kih-Jili and falls into the 
river Tab (ba riidh-i Tab andar uftadh). The town Sardan (spelt: 
Surdan) is between these two rivers. 

37. Another river is that of sHUSHTAR in the province of Khizistan. 
Its beginning is from the confines of the province of Jibal (shahr-z 

10 b Fibal). It flows? | through Shishtar, Siq al-Arba‘a, Ahwaz, Jubbay, 
and Basiyan until it reaches Dahana-yi Shir (‘“The Lion’s Mouth’’) 
and Hisn Mahdi. Then it falls into the Great Sea. 


‘ On the position of this town, cf. 2 On the margin: al-juz’ al-thdni, 
§ 29, 15. “second section’”’ (?). 
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38. Another river in Khiizistén is MASRUQAN. It separates (bar 
da@radh) from the Shishtar river and flows down to Ahwaz watering 
all the fields; the rest falls again into the river of Shishtar (baz 
riidh-i Sh. uftadh) near Ahwaz. The town ‘Askar-i Mukram (spelt: 
‘Askar va Makrum) is situated between these two rivers. 

39. Another river also separates from the river of Shishtar off 
(az hadd) Basiyan and irrigates the fields' of Basiyan, Khan Mur- 
dina [sic], and Dauraq up to the limits of Ram Ormizd. 

40. Another river is that of sH0sH which rises in the neighbour- 
hood of Karkha (az hadd-1 Karkha bar-daradh) from one of the spurs 
of the Jibal mountains and it flows to irrigate the countryside 
(sawad) of Shiishtar [?] and Shiish. It passes between Shiish and 
B.dhishavur [?], but before reaching the limit of Basunnay all of 
it is used up in the fields (ta . . . rasadh hama andar kisht-ha ba-kar 
shudha bashadh). 

41. Another river is the Ras(?), flowing up in the North (andar 
hadd-i shamal), in the country of the Ghiiz. It is a large river of 
which (the waters) are black and bad-smelling (styah va ganda); it 
rises from the mountain which is on the frontier between the Kimak 
and the Khirkhiz, traverses (andar miyan) the Ghiiz country and 
falls into the Khazar sea. 

42. Another river is the ARTUSH (Irtish ?) which rises in the same 
mountain. It is a large water, black yet drinkable and fresh (shirin). 
It flows between the Ghiiz and the Kimak until it reaches the village 
Jibin (*Chibin) in the Kimak country; then it empties itself into 
the river Atil. 

43. Another river is the ATIL [sic] which rises in the same mountain 
north of the Artush; it is a mighty and wide river flowing through the 
Kimak country (andar miyana-yi Kimakiyan) down to the village Jubin 
(*Chibin); then it flows westwards along the frontier between the 
Ghiiz and the Kimak until it has passed Bulghar (¢@ bar Bulghar 
bigudharadh) ; then it turns southwards, flowing between the Turkish 
Pechenegs and the Burts,” traverses the town of Atil belonging to 
the Khazar (az hadd-i Khazaran), and flows into the Khazar sea. 

44. Another river is that of the RUs which rises from the interior 
of the Saqlab country and flows on in an eastern direction until it 
arrives at the Riis limits. Then it skirts the confines (bar hudiid) of 
Urtab, S.lab, and Kiyafa, which are the towns of the Ris, and the 
confines of Khifjakh. Then it changes its direction and flows south- 
wards to the limits of the Pechenegs (ba hudiid Bachanak) and empties 
itself into the river Atil. 

’ Read: kisht, instead of kashtihd. 2 V.t., p. 463. 
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45. Another river is the ROTA(?) which rises from a mountain 
situated on the frontier (sarhadd) between the Pechenegs, the Majghari, 
and the Riis. Then it enters the Riis limits (andar miyadna-yi hadd-i 
Rils) and flows to the Saqlab. Then it reaches the town Khurdab 
belonging to the Saqlab and is used in their fields and meadows. 

46. Another river is the TIGRIS which rises in the mountains of 
Diyarbakr (Amid; spelt: Imidh), flows past (bar) Balad, Mausil, 
Takrit, and Samarra, cuts into two both Baghdad and Wasit (miyana-yi 
B. biburradh), and finally reaches Madhar, Bula (*Ubulla), and the 
limits of Basra; then it empties itself into the Great Sea. Near 
Fath a river separates from the Tigris, which is called canal of Ma‘qil 
and flows to Basra. Another river too separates from the Tigris off 
Bula (ba bar-i Bula) and is called Bula-canal (nahr Bula). It flows 
straight westwards until in the limits (hud#d) of Basra it joins the 
Ma‘qil canal. Then it passes through (az) Basra, where it is called 
Dubays-canal. Finally it once more (baz) joins the Tigris near 
‘Abbadan. Between Wasit and Madhar a canal separates from the 

11 a Tigris, and forms two swamps | called Basra Swamps. 

47. In the Armenian mountains rise two rivers called the Two 
ZABS (Zabayn, spelt: Zabir), the Lesser and Greater Zab. Both flow 
in a.south-western direction and empty themselves into the Tigris 
between the towns Haditha and Sinn. 

48. Of the other two rivers, the one called sAs (Sabus ?) rises in the 
Armenian mountains and 1s utilized in the fields; when it reaches the 
town ‘Ukbara (spelt: ‘Akbura) nothing remains of it. The other 
Tiver, rising in the same mountain and called NAHRAWAN, is utilized 
in the fields, and when it reaches Nahraw4an none of it remains. 

49. Another river is the EUPHRATES, which rises in the mountain 
“Ulayq (‘Aliq?) and flows through the Rim country, cutting the 
mountain Lukkam (az miyan . . . biburradh). It arrives at the limits 
(hudiid) of *Malatya (spelt: Malatrya) and thus (hamchinin), turning 
southwards, skirts Shumayshat, Sanja, and Balas (*Balus?). Then it 
takes a north-easterly [read: south-westerly !] direction until it has 
skirted Raqqa, Qarqisiya, Rahba, ‘Ana, Hit, and Anbar. Then again 
it changes its direction and flows towards the south-[east] (mzyan-t 
junib [*va mashriq]}), till it. reaches the Kiifa swamp. After Anbar 
a canal called Nahr-‘Isa separates from it, goes down to Baghdad 
(t@ B.), and empties itself into the Tigris, and the people navigate 
(ba-kashti ravandh) this canal from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 
Lower down (az zir-1 Nahr-‘Isa), another canal larger than the 
Nahr-'Isa separates from the Euphrates (ham az in riidh); it is called 
Nahr-Sarsar and is utilized in the fields of the town Sarsar. Still 
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lower down, a canal larger than the Nahr-Sarsar, which is called 
Nahr al-Malik, separates (from it), and is utilized in the fields of 
the town of the Nahr al-Malik. Still lower down a canal starts in 
the. region (hudad) of Karbala. It is called Nahr-Sird and flows 
until it too [z.e., like the Euphrates] empties itself into the Wasit 
swamp. The town Jami‘ayn is between these two rivers, z.e., the chief 
stream (‘amiid) of the Euphrates and the Siira canal. 

50. Another river in the province (hudiid) of Khordsan is called 
HIRAND. It rises from the mountain of Tiis and skirts the region of 
Ustuva (spelt: Asatavi) and Jarmagan. It cuts into two (the town of) 
Gurgan (miydna-y1 G. biburradh), flows to the town of Abaskin, 
and empties itself into the Khazar sea. 

51. Another river in the province Tabaristan is called TizHIN- 
RUDH. It rises in the Qarin mountain in the neighbourhood of Pirrim, 
skirts Sari, and (empties itself into the Khazar) sea. 

52. Another river, called BAVUL, rises in the Qéarin mountain, 
skirts Mamatir, and empties itself into the Khazar sea. 

53. Another river, called HARHAZ, rises in the mountains of Rayy 
and Larijan on the frontier (az hadd) of Tabaristan and flows down 
to the neighbourhood of Amol, (where) most of its water is utilized 
in the fields while the rest empties itself into the Khazar sea. 

54. Another river, called SAPID-RODH, rises in the mountain 
Huwayrith in Armenia, flows westwards [read : eastwards], traverses 
(miyan) Gilan, and empties itself into the Khazar sea. 

55. Another river, called aras (spelt: Arus), rises on the eastern 
side of the Armenian mountains, from a place adjoining the Rim. 
Taking an eastern direction it flows on until, having skirted Vartan 
and followed the frontier between Adharbadhagan, Armenia, and 
Arran, it joins the Khazar sea. 

56. Another river called KURR rises in the province Arran in the 
mountain lying between Arran and the Sarir. Taking an easterly! 
direction it flows down to the limits of Shaki and Qabala (spelt: 
Qibla) and skirts Bardij (*Bardé).| Then it unites with the river 
Aras (spelt: Aris) and their waters flow between Magan and Baki 
to join the Khazar sea. 

57. Another river in the ‘Arab country? is BAYHAN (spelt: Mian) 
It rises from the farthest end (akhir-1 hudiid) of the Tihama 
mountains, 7.e., from the easternmost part of it (a@nk ba mashrig 
nazdiktar-ast), skirts the town of the Wadi Bayhan (spelt: Mian), 
Shabwa (spelt: Saywa), and the towns of Hadramit, (then) 
traverses the Ahqaf sands, and flows into the Great Sea. 


' So instead of: westerly. ? So instead of: Arran. 
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In the Syrian lands (bilad-i Sham) there are no large rivers. 

58. Another rives, called Nahr al-Karim (*Kuram?), rises in 
the province (‘amal) of Buqallar (Buccellariote theme) in Central 
Riim (az miyana-yt Rim), and flows into the Sea of the Georgians. 

59. Another river rises in the theme of Paphlagonia (Jflakhiniya) 
in Rim, skirts the town of Tanabri (*K@ngri?), and falls into the 
Sea of the Georgians. 

60. Another river rises from the Opsikian theme (Ubsig) of 
Rim, skirts the town of B.ndaq.lus (?) and Didiin (B.d.ndin, 
N.dydiin?), to flow into the *Niqiya (spelt: Tangtya) lake in Rim. 

61. Another river also rises here (idhar) and follows the frontier 
(bar mtyan-1 hadd) between the theme of Anatolicon (*Natlig spelt: 
Batliq) and the Buccelariote theme (Bugallar). Then it turns south- 
wards, flowing between Khak (4\+) and *Niqiya, and empties itself 
into the *Niqiya lake. 

62. Another river is the NILE in Egypt. South [read: north?] of 
the Jabal al-Qamar rise ten great rivers.'_ From each five (of them) 
a swamp is formed (batiha bandadh); then from each of the swamps 
come out three rivers. From all these six rivers a swamp is formed 
(vaki batiha bandadh) outside the limits of Nubia towards the south 
(biriin as hudiid-t Niba andar juniib). ‘Then the river Nile comes out 
of these marshes and enters Nubia (ba miyan-i N.), flowing northwards 
until it has traversed (biburradh) all of the province of Nubia. Then 
it turns westwards down to the town of Sukar (spelt: Sakra), then it 
turns back (baz gardadh) eastwards until it has skirted (bar taraf) 
the Mountain of the Oases (Kih-i al-Wahat) and flowed past (bar) 
Uswan (Assuan). Then it flows straight northwards and crosses all 
the province of Egypt. It skirts Akhmim, Fayyiim, and Fustat, and 
empties itself into the lake Tinnis. 

63. And from the sands which lie between the districts (ndwahi) 
of Egypt and the Qulzum Sea rises a great river which flows westwards 
and crosses Nubia in its breadth (mzyan-i Niiba biburradh ba pahna). 
At the place where the town of Kabil is situated, which belongs to 
the Nubians and is their capital, it falls into the Nile. This river is 
called the RIVER OF THE RAML AL-MA‘DAN.? 

64. From the Nile a large canal separates near Fustat and is con- 
stantly utilized (ba kar hami shavadh) in the fields until it reaches 
Alexandria; the remainder of the water flows again (ba@z)} into the 
lake Tinnis. 

65. In the lands (andar shahrha) of Ifriqiya, in ‘Tanja, and dawn 


1 Cf. § 3, 28. 2 Cf. § 59, 63. 
3 Perhaps: ba. . . bdz ‘‘towards”’, cf. p. 50, I. 20. 
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to the region (n@hiyat) of Siis-the-Distant there are no great and 
important (kull) rivers, except such as (magar chunank) serve for 
drinking (khurd) and (the irrigation of) the fields. 

Likewise we have not found any information in the books and 
reports (andar kitab-ha va akhbar-ha) about any rivers in Sidan. 

66. Another river rises in the west of the country Rim, from the 
mountain Bulghari, and follows (hami ravadh) an easterly direction 
until it reaches the place (jay) of the Saqlabians living in the Rim 
country. After having traversed the country of the Burchan (ba 
nahiyat-t Burchan [sic] bigudharadh) it skirts the theme (bar ‘amal) 
of Thrace (spelt: Burdgqtya), and in this (reach ?) traverses the town 
Qustantiniya (andar in [mtyan?] mtyan-i Q. bigudharadh), while the 
remainder (of the water) flows out into the strait. This river is 
called Bulghari. 

67. The river TAGUS («+ *Td@ju) rising in the mountains of Spain 
near Toledo, flows round the town of Toledo (az gird-ishahr-i Tulaytula 
andar ayadh), following a westerly direction, then turns eastwards, 
(then) again westwards. And it flows on till the limits of “Merida 
(spelt: Harda) and Santarem (Shantarin). At the latter place it 
empties itself into the Western Ocean.| 

And in all this world there are no rivers on which ships can go 
except those which we have mentioned. As regards the southern 
parts (nadhiyat) we have found absolutely (al-batta) no mention of 
any big river there, except of the 68. Buya [sic] RIVER of which it is said 
that it rises in a mountain situated in the south, traverses (miyan) the 
Buja, and falls into the sea near Abyssinia (Habasha). God is om- 
niscient and there is no might but in God! 


§ 7. Discourse on the Deserts and Sands 


Every land (zamin) where there are sands (rig), or salt marshes 
(shira), but no mountains, no running water, and no fields is called 
desert. Deserts are of various description : some extensive, and some 
small. And so are the numerous sands in those deserts: some exten- 
sive and some small. In the present chapter we shall mention, if 
God will it, each extensive desert, or sand, in the inhabited part 
(abadhani) of the world. 

1. In the southern part of the country Chinistan, between the 
mountain Ta‘in fil-bahr and Khumdan there is a desert,! of which 
a part protrudes into the sea like an island. East of this desert! is the 
*Eastern? Ocean, and south of it, the Great Sea; west of it, the 


t Plain? 2 So instead of Western which stands in the original. 
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mountain al-T4 ‘in fil-bahr; and north of it, the Khumdan river. In 
the soil of this desert there is much gold. 

2. Another desert is situated north of China (*Chin .?). East 
of it lies the Eastern Ocean; south of it, the provinces (nawahi) of 
China (>); west of it, the river of Kuchcha; and north of it, the 
Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. 

3. In the country of Chinistan there are sands, three days’ journey 
(manzil) wide, situated between two Chinese (,,> 5!) towns Khathum 
and Vasarnik. They stretch in length from the limit of the swamp 
of the Kucha [sic] river up to the limit of that (i) desert which 
we have mentioned in the north of *China ( + ?)." 

4. Another desert is (that) east of which lie the limits of Tibet; 
south of it, the country of Hind (bila@d-i Hind) ;? west of it, the limits 
of Transoxiana; and north of it, the Khallukh country. It is a hard 
(sa‘b) desert, without water and grass. 

5. Another desert [plain ?] is in the country of Hind, on the shore 
of the Great Sea, stretching in length from the limit (hadd) of Sarandib 
up to the beginning of Dahum’s kingdom (mamlakat); yet this 
desert is intersected (buridha) and disposed in patches (para para). 

In the provinces of Sind and Hind small deserts are numerous. 

6. Another small and limited desert is the one east of which are 
situated the towns of Sind; south of it, the Great Sea; west of it, 
the Kiffj mountains; and north of it, some parts of Sind and Kirman. 

7. Another desert (is the one) east of which lie the northern parts 
of the province of Sind down to the region (hudiid, basin ?) of the 
river Mihran, and of which the southern (part) skirts (bar hudiid . . . 
biravadh) Sind, Kirman, and Pars; west of it are the limits of Rayy, 
Qum, and Qéashan, and its north skirts (bar . . . bigudharadh) 
Khorasan with its Marches (hudid) and Sistan. It is called the desert 
of KARGAS-KUH, because west of it stands a small mountain called 
Kargas-kih, after which the desert is called. In this desert hills are 
scattered everywhere. (The parts) of this desert are called after the 
provinces which happen to lie near them. In this desert lie the sands 

12 b which surround Sistan (az gird bar dyadh) | and are called the Sistan 
sands. 

8. Another desert is the one of which the east skirts the confines 
of Marv (bar hudiid Marv bigudharadh) down to the Jayhin. Its 
south marches with the regions of Bavard, Nasa, Farav, Dihistan, 
and with the Khazar sea up to the region of Atil. West of it is the 
river Atil; north of it, the river Jayhiin, the Sea of Khwarazm,and 


' On the doubtful readings in 2. and 3. see notes to § 3, 5d. 
* Here in the sense of the upper part of the Indus basin. 
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the Ghiiz country, up to the Bulghar frontier. It is called the DESERT 
OF KHWARAZM AND THE GHOZ. In this desert there are sands which 
begin from the limits of Balkh, and stretch south of the Jayhiin and 
down to the sea of Khwarazm. Their breadth varies from 1 to 7 
stages (manzils). 

g. Another sand lies between the Kimak and the limits of Jand 
and Javara. Its length is immense and its breadth is exiguous. 

10. Another desert is the steppe (badiya) of which the eastern side 
stretches from the limits of Hajar to those of Bahrayn and Basra; 
(then) it marches with the region of Qadisiya and Kifa (spelt: 
Kuh), up to the limits of the river Euphrates; south of it lies the whole 
of the Arab sea (daryd-yi ‘Arab hama), the limits of the Ayla [read: 
*Barbari] Gulf, the Great Sea, the districts (nawahi) of Hadramit 
and Yemen; its west marches with the regions of Jidda, Jar, Madyan, 
and *Ayla; its north, with the regions of Mu‘an (spelt: Maghan), 
Salamiya, Tadmur and Khunasira down to the river Euphrates. It 
is called the BEDOUIN STEPPE (badiya). Whatever part of this desert 
is adjacent to a town, or to an Arab tribe (hayy), it is called after 
those places. In this desert there are sands beginning from the sea- 
shore in the region of Bahrayn and varying in breadth from 2 to 4 
stages (manzil), while its length is 20 stages. It is called the HABIR 
SAND, and its sand is red and used by the goldsmiths. All the pilgrims 
travelling by the ‘Iraq route must cross this sand-plain (rig). 

11. Other sands lie on the sea-shore south of this [7.e. 10.] desert 
and surround (az gird bar ayadh) the towns of Hadramit. They are 
called the AHQAF-SANDS. 

12. Other sands are those east of which are the Gulfs of Barbar 
and *Ayla; south of them, the desert of Buja; west of them, the 
countries of Nubia and Egypt; north of them, the Quizum Gulf. 
These sands are called SANDS OF THE MINES (ma‘dan) because in them 
there is much gold, and much gold is (actually) found there. 

13. Another desert is that east of which lies the country of Abys- 
sinia (Habasha) ; south of it, the country of Buja; west of it, Nubia; 
north of it, the sands just described. 

14. Other sands lie in the country of Egypt. Their eastern side 
stretches from ‘Asqalan to the Dead Sea (Buhayrat al-mayita); both 
south and west of them (junitb va maghrib-i vay har du) lies the 
province of Fustat; their northern side stretches from the Tinnis 
lake to ‘Asqalan. They are called the SANDs OF JIFAR. 

15. Inthecountry of Maghrib(nahiyat-: M.), from Egypt, the Moun- 
tain of al-Wahat, Barga and Tarabulus down to the province of Siis- 
the-Distant, (the land) is mostly desert (bishtar-: hama biyaban-ast). 
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16. In the country of Maghrib there are extensive sands in the pro- 
vince Sijilmasa, called RAML AL-MA'DAN. Much gold is found there. 

17. The region lying south of the Equator is mostly desert 
(bishtar-1 hama biyaban-ast). Their inhabited places (abadhant) are 
situated amidst (andar) the deserts, except a few which are up in 
the mountains. 

18. Likewise there are mostly deserts in the northern region of 
those inhabited lands of the world which belong to the northern 
quarter and stretch from the frontier of China down to the country | 

13a of the Khazars. The dwellings (jay) of the Turks are mostly situated 
in (andar) deserts, except a few which lie among the mountains, 
running waters, trees, and fields. 

The extensive and known deserts and sands existing in the Islamic 
lands are those which we have enumerated, and in the lands of 
Unbelief (nahtyat-1 kafiri), except those of the Turks (juz az Turk), 
they are also as mentioned by us. God is omniscient and assistance 
is from God! 


§ 8. Discourse on the Countries (of the World) 


1. One country (nahzyat) differs (judha) from another in four respects 
(rity). First, by the difference of water, air, soil, and temperature 
(garma-va-sarma). Secondly, by the difference of religion, law 
(shari‘at), and beliefs (kish). Thirdly, by the difference of words 
(lughat) and languages. Fourthly, by the difference of kingdoms 
(padhsha’i-ha). The frontiers of a country are separated from those 
of another country by three things: first, by mountains,’ great or 
small, stretching between them; secondly, by rivers, great or small, 
flowing between them; thirdly, by deserts, great or small, stretching 
between them (mzydan-i du nahtyat andar). 

2. The Greeks (Riamiya) have said that all the cultivated lands 
(abadhani) of the world form three parts. The one is that which, 
on the east, has the Eastern Ocean and the (farthest) limits of 
the Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz; on the south, the Great Sea up to the 
Qulzum; on the west, the countries of Syria and Riim, up to the 
Straits of Constantinople; [and on the north], the Saqlab country 
and the farthest limits (@khir-i hudiid) of the cultivated lands of the 
world. This part (of the world) is called GREAT asta (Asiyd al-kubra). 
This part (of the world) constitutes two-thirds (du si-yak) of the 
cultivated lands (lying) in the northern parts. 

3. The second part has on its east the beginning of the cquntry 
of Egypt, from the Equator to the sea of Rim; on its south, a desert 

1 Singular in the text. 
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lying between the lands (bi/@d) of Maghrib and those of the Sidan; 
on its west, the Western Ocean; on its north, the Rim Sea. This part 
of the world is called Lipya (Labtya), and constitutes one-twelfth 
of all the cultivated lands of the world lying in the north. 

4. The third part has on its east the Straits of Constantinople; 
on its south, the sea of Riim; on its west, the Western Ocean; and 
on its north, the limit of the cultivated lands of the north. This 
part is called EUROPE (Urafi, spelt: Azwfi), and forms one-quarter 
of all the cultivated lands of the world. 

5. As regards the cultivated lands lying to the south, the Greeks 
(Rim) call them the “Inhabited Lands of the South”’.! 

6. The Inhabited Lands of the world (“oecumene’’) consist of 
fifty-one countries, of which five lie south of the Equator, viz., Zaba 
[sic], Zangistan, Habasha, Buja, and Niba. One western country, 
the Siidan, partly belongs to the north and partly to the south, as the 
Equator traverses it. Forty-five countries lie in the northern side 
(sy) of the Inhabited Quarter (chahar yak-i aba@dhan), viz., China, 
Tibet, Hindistan, Sind, Khorasan with its Marches (hudid), Trans- 
oxiana with its Marches, Kirman, Pars, the desert of Kargas-kih 
(spelt: Karas-kih), Daylaman, Khizistan, the province of Jibal, ‘Iraq, 
the lands of the Arabs (diyar-i ‘Arab), Jazira, Adharbadhagan, Syria, 
Egypt, Maghrib, Spain, Rim, the Sarir, the Alan, the Khazar, the 
Saqlab, the Khazarian Pechenegs, the M.rvat, the Inner Bulghar, 
the Riis, the Majghari, the N.nd.r(*V.n.nd.r), the Turkish Pechenegs, 
the B.radas [sic], the Burtas, the Khifjagq, the Ghiz, the Kimak, the 
Chigil, the Tukhs, the Khallukh, the Yaghma, the Toghuzghuz, 
and the Khirkhiz. Each of these countries | is divided into provinces 13b 
(a'mal), and in each of the latter there are numerous towns. In 
another section (fas!) we shall explain (padhidh kunim) the size 
(miqdar) of each country and town, its nature and climate, the wonders 
and marvels coming from each town; all the kingdoms (padhshahi-ha) 
and towns of each country; their customs and manners and the 
religion of their inhabitants, so far as (badhan migdar kt) we could 
find (these details) in the books of (our) predecessors (pishinagan) or 
hear reports about them (ba-akhbar-ha shanidim), for (zirak-ki) 
nobody can know all the particulars (akwdl) about the world, except 
God, the Exalted. There is no power but in God! 


§ 9. Discourse on the properties of the country of Chinistan 


East of the country of Chinistan is the Eastern Ocean; south of it, 
the confines of Waq-Wagq, the Sarandib mountain, and the Great Sea; 


! Persian dbddhdni corresponds here to Greek olxovyzévy and Arabic al-ma‘ mira. 
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west of it, Hindiistan and Tibet; north of it, Tibet and the countries 
of the Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. This is a country with many 
amenities (ni‘mat) and running waters. In it are found numerous 
gold-mines, mountains, deserts, lakes, and sands. Its king is called 
Faghfir-i Chin and is said to be a descendant of Faridhin. It is 
reported that the king (malik) of China has 360 districts (nahtyat) 
and each day of the year the taxes of a district are brought to the 
Treasury. The inhabitants of this country (nahiyat) are good crafts- 
men and make wonderful things. Embarking (andar nishasta) on 
the river *Ghiy&an (spelt: ‘Indn) they visit Tibet for trade. Most of 
them are Manichaeans (din-1 Mani), but their king is a Buddhist! 
(shamani?). From this country comes much gold, silk (harir va 
parand), Chinese khavkhir(?), brocades (diba), china (ghadara), 
cinnamon (d4ar-sini), khuti-horns from which knife-handles (dasta- 
ha-yi kar [read: kard] kunanda) are fabricated, and all sorts of wonder- 
ful objects (kar-ha-yi badi‘). There are elephants and rhinoceroses 
(karg) in China. 

I. WAQ-WAQ, a province of China. In its soil gold-mines are 
found. (Even) their dogs have gold collars. Their chiefs wear 
extremely precious necklaces of rhinoceros horn (surii-i karg). The 
people are black and naked. (Waq-Waq) belongs to the hot zone and 
has no amenity (ni‘mat). Its capital is M.qys, which is a small town 
(where) merchants of various classes (giindgiin) stay. 

2. Besides Waq-Waq, China has nine large provinces (nahtyat) 
on the coast of the Eastern Ocean: (a) IR.SH; (b) KHUR.SH ; (c) F.RAJ.KLI; 
(d) THAY; (e) KH.SANT; (f) T.NKOY; (g) BONUGHNT; (2) QURI; (2) ANF.S. 

All nine have various subdivisions (na@htyat) which all differ 
(mukhalif) in religion (spelt: badhin!), appearance, and habits, and in 
them (vay) there are numerous towns, but the government (su/fan) 
of all these provinces is on behalf (az dast “from the hand’’) of the 
Faghfir-i Chin. 

3. KHUMDAN (Ch’ang-an-fu) is the capital of Chinistan. It is a 
great town and serves as residence to Faghfiir. It possesses numerous 
trees, habitations (abadhani), and amenities (ni‘mat), and is situated 
on the sea-coast.2, Khumdan produces pearls. The inhabitants are 
round-faced and broad-nosed. They dress in brocade (diba) and silk 
and make their sleeves wide and skirts long. 

4. BUGHSHOR [sic], a large town belonging to China. In it reside 
numerous merchants from different cities and it is a very pleasant 
place (va ja’ bisyar-ni‘mat-ast). 

' “Shamanist”’ would be impossible here. 
2 Cf.§2, 4. but a swamp is mentioned near Khumdan under § 3, 34. 
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5. KUCHAN, a small town in which reside Tibetan and Chinese 
merchants. 

6. KHALB.K, a large town, prosperous (abadhan) with numerous 
amenities (b@ ni‘mat-i bisyar) and governed from China. 

7. KHAMCHO (Kan-chou), half of which (nima-yi i) is owned by the 
Chinese and the other half (ima’i az a) by the Tibetans. A perpetual 
war goes on between them. They are idolaters (Buddhists? but- 
parast), and their government is on behalf | of the Khaqan of Tibet. 14a 

8. sauKJ0U (Su-chou) is the frontier of Tibet. Its government is 
from China. In its mountains musk-deer and yaks (ghizhghav) are 
found. 

Q. SAKHCHOU is like Saukji,’ but larger (mth). Its government’s 
seat is Saukji. 

10. KUCHA [sic] is situated on the frontier and belongs to China, 
but constantly (har vaqti) the Toghuzghuz raid (tazand) the inhabi- 
tants and loot them. The town possesses many amenities. 

II, KUGHM.R possesses many idol-temples. It is a pleasant place 
situated close to the mountains. In it there is a certain dead body 
(yaki murda) venerated by the inhabitants. 

12. BURJ-I SANGIN (‘‘Stone-tower’”), a large village in China, pros- 
perous and very pleasant. 

13. KHAJU (Kua-chou), a large town and a residence of merchants 
Its government is from China. The inhabitants profess the faith 
of Mani. 

14. SANGLAKH (“Stony place’), a large village in the district 
(‘amal) of Saji. The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists ?). 

15. SAJO0 (Sha-chou) belongs to China and is situated (half-way) 
between the mountains and the desert. It is a prosperous place 
(abadhani-st) and possesses many amenities and running waters. 
(The inhabitants) are harmless and profess the faith of Mani. 

16, K.SAN, a town far from the road. It has few amenities (kam- 
ni‘mat) and its governor (kardar) comes from Tibet. 

17. KADHAKH lies in China, but the governor (karda@r) is on behalt 
of Tibet. 

18, KHOTAN is situated between two rivers. In its limits (hudid) 
live wild people who are man-eaters (marduman-and vahshi mardum- 
khwara). The commodities (khwasta) of the inhabitants are mostly 
raw silk (gaz). The king of Khotan lives in great state (hay’at) and 
calls himself ‘‘Lord of the Turks and Tibetans” (‘azim al-Turk wal- 
Tubbat). He lives on the boundary of China and Tibet. This king 
of Khotan has eunuchs (khisiyan) in charge of all his districts. This 


1 So vocalized. 
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land (shahr) turns out 70,000 warriors. The jade stone (sang- 
t yashm) comes from the rivers of Khotan. 

19. KH.ZA, village of Khotan, round which there are some sands. 

20. HUTM (Khutm, Jutm ?) is desolate; only a flourishing idol- 
temple is found there (andar vay yak but-khana abadhan bas). 

21. SAVNIK, a village, round (az gird) which there are sands. 

22. BURKHIMU and NAVIJKATH(?), two towns of China on the sea- 
coast (bar karan-1 darya),' prosperous, large, very pleasant, and 
having a warlike population (jang kunanda). 

23. SARANDIB lies in the south of China, on the boundary between 
Hindiistan and Chinistan, on the sea-coast (bar karan-i darya). It 
possesses numerous districts and running waters. In its rivers 
diamonds (almas) are found. From Sarandib come different kinds 
of corundum (yaqit). Its king is independent (ba sar-i khwish). 

24. ‘AZR (Gh.zr?), a small town near Sarandib which serves as 
residence to the king of Sarandib. 


§ 10. Discourse on the country of Hindistan [sic] and 
its Towns 


East of it are the countries of China and Tibet; south of it, the Great 
Sea; west of it, the river Mihran; north of it, the country of Shaknan 
belonging to Vakhan? and some parts of Tibet. This country 
possesses many amenities, a numerous population, and many kings 
(padshay). Numerous towns lie in it. It has mountains, deserts, seas, 
and sands. Many perfumes (fib-ha@) come from it, musk, aloes-wood 
(‘ad), ambergris, camphor, various precious things (gauhar), pearls 
(murvarid), corundum (yaqit), diamonds, corals, and pearls (durr) 
as well as multifarious drugs (dari), and wonderful textiles (jama) 
of different kinds. In its plains and deserts various animals are 
found, such as elephants, rhinoceroses (karg), peacocks, k.rk.ri- 
[birds ?], parrots (t#tak), Indian cuckoos (sharak), and the like. This 

14b is the largest country | in the northern oecumene. All through 
Hindistan wine (nabidh) is held to be unlawful and adultery (27nd) 
to be licit. All the inhabitants are idolaters. 

I. QAMARUN (Kamarupa, Assam), a kingdom in the eastern part 
of Hinditstan. Rhinoceroses and gold-mines are numerous there. 
From it come emery (sunbadha) and good fresh aloes (‘iid-i tar). 

2. SANF (Champa?), large land (shahr) of the Qamarin kingdom. 
The Sanfi-aloes come from there. 


t Perhaps daryd means here only “‘the river’’. 
2 Probably ‘‘*Sh. and V.’’. See note to § 2. 
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3. MANDAL, small land (shahr) of the Qamariin kingdom. From 
it come the Mandali-aloes. 

Both these lands (shahr) are on the coast. 

4. FANSOR, a large town and a merchants’ resort. ‘From it comes 
much camphor. It is a maritime emporium (bargah-i darya). The 
king of Fangir is called S.tiha. He has a separate kingdom 
(mamlakati judha). In the kingdom of Fansir there are ten kings, 
all on behalf of (az dast) S.taha. 

5. H.DD.NJIRA (?), a town with a market 1 farsang long. Its king 
is Satiha.! It is a flourishing and pleasant town. 

6. QiMAR (Khmer), a large country (shahr) and its kings are the 
most just among the kings of Hindiistan. And in all Hindiistan 
adultery is licit, except in Qimar, where it is forbidden. The presents 
(silat) given by the kings of Qimar consist of elephant-tusks (dandan-i 
pil) and the Qimari-aloes. 

7. N.MYAS, HARKAND, URSHIN, S.M.ND.R, ANDRAS—these five large 
towns (lands?) are situated on the sea-coast, and the royal power 
(padshahi) in them belongs to Dahum. Dahum does not consider 
any one (hich-kas) superior to himself and is said to have an army of 
300,000 men. In no place of Hindiistan are fresh aloes (‘id-i tar) 
found but in the (possessions) of the king of Qamariin and of Dahum 
(magar padhshayi [sic] QO. va D.).2_ These countries produce in large 
quantities good cotton which (grows) on trees yielding their produce 
(bar dihadh) during many years. The product (mal) of this country 
is the white conch (sapid muhra) which is blown like a trumpet (iq) 
and is called *shank (spelt: sanbak). In this country there are 
numerous elephants (pil). 

8. TUSUL, a large country adjacent to China, from which it is 
separated by a mountain. The inhabitants are dark (asmar). Their 
garments are of cotton. 

g. MUSA, a country adjacent to China and Tisiil. The people have 
strong fortresses and constructions. Much musk comes from there. 

IO. MANAK, a country adjacent to China and Misa. 

These three (last-named) countries are at war with the Chinese 
(Chiniyan) but the latter come out stronger (bthtar dyand). 

II. NUBIN (?) forms the frontier of Dahum’s country (mamlakat). 
The provisions and corn (ghalla) of Sarandib come from this town. 

12. UR.SHFIN, a town with a district (na@htyat) protruding into the 
sea like an island. Its air is bad. That sea is called there the Sea of 
Gulfs (bahr al-aghbab). The royal power belongs to a woman who 
is called ‘“‘rayina’’3 (padshahi az Gn-i zani buvadh rayina khwanana). 


' So vocalized. 2 Evidently *pdadsha’i-yi Q. va D. 3 *rdmiya? 
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Extremely large (‘azim buzurg) elephants are found there, such as in 
no other place of India. From it come large quantities of pepper 
(bilbil < “pilpil) and rotang (nayza). 

13. MALAY, four towns (lands?) along the coast, all of which are 
called Malay. It is the kingdom (padshahi) of Ballah-ray. From it 
comes much rotang (ddar-i nayza) and pepper. 

14. SAMOR (,,-0)', SINDAN, SUBARA (spelt: Siyara), KANBAYA, 
four towns on the coast, in which live Muslims and Hindus 
(Hinduvan). In that locality (andar-i ?) is a Friday-mosque (mazgit- 
i Gdhina) and an idol-temple. The people of these towns have 
long hair (miiy-1 furii-hishta) and at all seasons wear only an izar 

15a (yak-izar bashand ba har vaqti). | The climate (of these parts) is 
hot. The government (padshahi) there belongs to Ballah-ray. Near 
these (towns) there is a mountain on which grows much bamboo 
(khaizuran), rotang (nayza, spelt: nira), pepper, and coco-nut. In 
Kanbiaya shoes (na‘lain: “‘sandals”’ ?) are produced which are exported 
to all the countries of the world. 

15. QAMH.L {*Qa@muhul), a pleasant town which is a part of Ballah- 
ray’s kingdom. 

16. BABI, a pleasant town of which the king is a Muslim. “Omar 
ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz, who mutinied (Rhurij) and seized Mansiira, was 
from this town. 

17. QANDAHAR, a large town in which there are numerous idols of 
gold and silver. It is a place of hermits and Brahmans (za@hidan va 
brahmanan). It is a pleasant town to which appertains a special 
province (nahtyat-i khassa). 

18. H.SINAKRA (f.sin@gra?), a pleasant locality with numerous 
districts. 

19. B.JONA, a populous village on the edge of the desert. 

20. KUNS.R, a small town with idol temples. 

21. NUNUN, a town which 1s said to possess more than 300,000 
idols, and there are numerous brothels (ristpi-khana) in it. 

22. B.KSAN, a populous village of which the inhabitants shave 
(bisuturand) their hair and beards. In it there are numerous idols of 
gold and copper (riiyin). 

23. H.MANAN, a place of Indian hermits. (The inhabitants) are 
Brahmans who say that they are of the prophet Abraham’s tribe, 
God’s blessings be on him. 

24. B.LHARI (Ballahdri?), a large and populous town and a residence 
of merchants from India, Khorasan, and ‘Iraq. It produces much 
musk. 

™ Cf. § 5, 9. 
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25. R.BIND (?), a populous town where stuff for Indian turbans 
(jama-yi shara) is produced. 

And in all these (places) the king is Ballah-ray. Behind this king’s 
(country) lies (that of) the king of Qinnauj. 

26. F.MA (N.ma?), a small town where great quantities of precious 
things (gauhar) are brought (uftadh). 

27. KHALHIN (*Jalhin?), a small but populous town producing 
great quantities of velvets and stuff for turbans (jama-yi makhmal va 
shadra), as well as of drugs. 

28. B.RHARA, a large and pleasant town. 

29. QINNAUJ!, a large town and the seat of the raja (ray) of Qinnauj 
who is a great king; most of the Indian kings obey him and this raja 
does not consider any one his superior. He is said to have 150,000 
horse and 800 elephants (destined) to take the field on the day of 
battle (ki ba-riiz-i harb bar-nishinand).? 

30. BULRI, QALRI, NARI (?), ROR (spelt: Zar), four towns belonging 
to. Sind but lying on this (eastern!) side of the Mihran river. This is 
a very pleasant locality. There stands a preacher’s pulpit (minbar) 
and the Hindistan merchandise (jh@z) is brought (uftadh) to these 
little towns. Rir possesses two strong walls (bar-i du bara muhkam). 
This place is full of dampness and humidity (tar-u-namnak). 

31. B.SM.D(?), a small but very pleasant town in Hind (Panjab ?). 

32. MULTAN, large town in Hind. In it there is a very large idol, 
and from all Hindiistan people come on pilgrimage (ba-hajj) to visit 
this idol whose name is Miltan [sic]. It is a strong place with a 
citadel (qundiz). Its governor (sultan) is a Quraishite from the 
descendants of Sam. He lives at a camp (/ashkargah) half a farsang 
(from Multan) and reads the khutba in the name of the “Western 
One” (bar maghribi).3 

33. JANDRUZ (*Chandror), a small town near Miltan [sic]. 

34. JAB.RS.RI (?), a populous and very pleasant village. In it great 
quantities of tamarind (khurma-yi hindi) and cassia fistularis (khtyar-1 
shanbar) are found. 

35. BAHRAYIJ was a large town but at present is desolate, and little 
(andak ja’1) of it is left. 

36. LAHOR, a town with numerous districts. Its government 
(sultan) is on behalf of the chief (mir) of Multan. In it there are 
markets and idol-temples. In it great numbers of jalghiiza-trees,‘ 


‘ Such is the Arabic vocalization, 3 The Fatimid caliph is meant here 
once clearly indicated in our text too. “ According to Raverty: Pinus Ger 
2 After this paragraph ought to ardtiana. 
come 38. 
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almond-trees, and coco-nuts are found. All the inhabitants are 
idolaters | and there are no Muslims there. 

37. RAMIYAN (Ramayan ?), a town on a huge mound (Zall). In it 
there are some Muslims called Salhari. The rest are all idolaters. 
Many Hindi slaves (barda) and numerous Indian commodities 
(jthaz-i Hindiistan) are brought there (uftadh). The local government 
is on behalf of the amir of Multan. At the town gate stands an idol- 
temple with a copper idol inlaid with gold (ba-zar kanda). They 
hold it in great reverence, and daily thirty women go round about 
this idol (si zan-and ki gird-i but ayand) with drums, tambourines 
(daf), and dances (pay kiftan). 

38. JALHANDAR,! a town situated on the summit of a mountain in 
the cold zone (sardsir) and producing great quantities of velvets and 
stuffs (ja@ma), plain and figured (sadha va munaqgash). Between 
Ramiyan and Jalhandar there is a distance of five days, and all this 
road is planted with trees (producing) myrobalan (halila), terminalia 
belerica (balila), embilica officinalis (@mula), and (other) drugs (dari), 
exported to all the world. This town belongs to the dominions 
(hudiid) of the raja (ray) of Qinnauj. 

39. S.LABUR (S./apiir ?), a large town with markets, merchants, and 
commodities (khwasta). The government (padshahi) belongs to the 
raja of Qinnauj. The coins with which their trade is carried on are of 
various kinds, e.g., bardda, nakhwar, shabani, kabuhra, kimavan, and 
kira, each of them having a different weight. S.Jabur has numerous 
idol-temples. Their sages (danishmand) are Brahmans. Sugar, 
candy-sugar (panidh), honey, coco-nuts, cows, sheep, and camels 
abound there. 

40. BRIHUN (?), a town like a fortified camp (ribat). Four days in 
the year a lively (tiz) market is held there. The place lies near 
Qinnauj, within the dominions of the latter’s raja (va hudiid-1 ray-ast). 
It possesses 300 idol-temples and a water, of which it is said that 
whoever washes himself in it is free from any ill-luck (a@fat). And 
whenever one of their chiefs (mihtar) dies, all the inferiors (kthtar) 
living under his shadow kill themselves. The king of their town sits 
on a throne and wherever he travels (har ja ki ravadh) many men 
(bast mard) carry the throne on their shoulders to where (the king) 
wants. From this town to Tibet is a five days’ journey over difficult 
passes. 

41. HAYTAL, a country near Qinnauj, from which it is shut off by 
a huge mountain. The country is small but the people are warlike 
and good fighters (mubariz). The government at Haytal (padshahi) 

' This paragraph ought to follow on 29. 
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belongs to (one of the) margraves (mulitk-i afraf) who is on hostile 
terms with the raja of Qinnauj. 

42. TJYTHAL (?), a country adjacent to Haytaél. Between them 
stands a mountain of difficult access (sa‘b) over which the inhabitants 
transport (biguda@rand<*bigudharanand) \oads tied to their backs 
It is a place with few amenities (kam-nt‘mat). 

43. BAYTAL (Nepal ?), a country adjacent to Taythal. It is a place 
(visited by) the merchants from all over the world and much musk 
comes from there. 

44. TAFI (*Taqgi), a country with populous towns and ample 
amenities (i‘mat-i farakh). Its people are dark and white. 

45. *SALUQIYIN (spelt: S./ifiyin), a large country with many 
commodities. The people call their king najaya. They (?) take wives 
from the tribe of Ballah-ra (ishdn zan az qabila-yi B. kunand). 
Much red sandal-wood comes from this country. 

46. AL-JURZ (spelt: Lhrz),! a country called after the name of its 
king. And this country is a place with justice and equity. It is 
reported that 100,000 men take the field (bar-ntshinad) together 
with (the king). And of all the three kings (mentioned)? this one is 
the most valiant. From this | country come much aloes and sandal- 
wood. 

47. GARDIZ, a frontier town between Ghaznin and Hindiistan, 
situated on the summit of a mound (tall) and possessing a strong 
fortress (fisar) with three walls. The inhabitants are Kharijites. 

48. SAUL, a pleasant village on a mountain. In it live Afghans. 
And as you go thence to Husaynan the road passes between two 
mountains, and on the road one must cross seventy-two torrents 
(ab). The road is full of dangers and terrors. 

49. HUSAYNAN, a town in the hot zone lying by a steppe (bar sahra). 

50. *NINHAR,? a place of which the king makes show of Islam 
(musalmani numayadh), and has many wives, (namely) over thirty 
Muslim, Afghan, and Hindi (wives). The rest (va digar mardum) of 
the people are idolaters. In (Ninhar) there are three large idols. 

51. HIVAN, a town on a mountain. From this town flows downhill 
a water which is used in the fields. 

52. JALUT and BALOT,* two towns (respectively) situated to the 
right and left of the road, on the tops of two mountains separated 
by a stream. -In them (vay) there are idol-temples and they produce 
sugar-cane, cows, and sheep. 

53. BIROZA is a town within the limits (andar hudiid) of Miltan 


' Cf.§ 5, 9B. 3 Spelt: Banihdr, cf. § 6, 13. 
? Those of 'Taqi, Salaiqi, and Jurz? * Under § 6, 1§: Jalavvat and Balavvat. 
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in Hindistan. All the merchandise of Hindiistan (hama jthaz-ha-i 
H.) comes (uftadh) there and in it are idol-temples. 

54. LAMGHAN, a town situated on the middle course [? cf. p. 58,1. 4] 
of the river, on (its) bank (bar miydna bar karan-i riidh). It is the 
emporium (bargah) of Hindiistan and a residence of merchants and 
it possesses idol-temples. 

55. DYNWR (supra: Dunpiir), a town situated opposite (barabar) 
Lamghan on the bank of a river. It is the residence of merchants 
from all Khorasan. It has idol-temples. In both these towns reside 
Muslim merchants, and both are prosperous and pleasant. 

56. VAYHIND, a large town. Its king Jaypal is under the orders 
(of the raja) of Qinnauj. In it live a few Muslims, and the Hindistan 
merchandise, such as musk, precious things (gauhar), and precious 
stuffs, mostly come to this country (jihaz-ha-yi H. bishtar badhin 
nahiyat uftadh az mushk va gauhar va jama-ha-yi ba-qimat). 

57. QASHMIR, a large and pleasant land (shahr) with numerous 
merchants. Its king depends on the raja of Qinnauj (padhshah-i vay 
ray-i Qinnauj-ra-st). It possesses many idol-temples to which the 
Hindus come on pilgrimage. 


§11. Discourse on the Country of Tibet and its Towns. 


East of it are some parts of Chinistan; south of it, Hindiistan; west 

of it, some of the Marches (hudiid) of Transoxiana and some of the 

meee ontry (hudid); north of it, some parts of the Khallukh 

1uz. This country is cultivated and populous, but has 

ties (@badhan va bisyar-mardum va kam-khwasta). All 

idolaters. Some of the country belongs to the hot zone 

he cold one (sardasir). Everything Indian is imported 

[ibet and from Tibet re-exported to Muslim countries. 

d-mines in Tibet, and from it come much musk, black 

uirrels (sanjab), sable-martens (samiir), ermine (qaqum), 

rns]. It is a place of few amenities (kam-ni'mat). Its king 

‘at-khaqan and he has great numbers of troops and arms. 

One of the marvels of Tibet is that whoever visits it, without any 

reason, becomes (of) smiling (countenance) and merry heart until he 
leaves that country. 

1. RANG-RONG, a province (nahzyat) of Tibet adjacent to Hindistan 

16b and Chinistan. In Tibet| there is no province poorer (darvishtar) than 

this. The people live in tents and their wealth (khwdsta) is sheep. 

The Tubbat-khaqan levies from them poll-taxes (sar-gazit) instead of 

land-taxes (kharaj). This country is a month’s journey long and as 

much across. It is reported that on (bar) its mountains there are gold- 
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mines, and in them (andar vay) nuggets (para’t) of gold are found in 
the form (mdanand) of several sheep’s heads joined together (ba yak 
para). Whoever, having collected this gold, brings it home, death 
strikes that house until the gold is replaced in its (former) place. 

2. THE BOLORIAN (B./iri) TIBET, a province of Tibet adjoining the 
confines (hudiid) of Bolor.' The people are chiefly merchants and 
live in tents (khayma) and felt-huts (khargah). The country is 15 days’ 
journey long and 15 days’ journey wide. 

3. N.ZVAN (?), a wealthy (tuvangar) country of Tibet with many 
commodities. In this country (shahr) there is a tribe (gabila) called 
Mayil [sic] from which the kings of Tibet come. In (this province) 
two small villages are found of which the one is called N.zvan and the 
other Muyil [sic]. It is a place of few amenities (kam-ni'mat) but has 
numerous commodities (khw4asta), such as gold, furs (mizy), sheep, and 
(many other) commodities and implements (khwasta va alat). 

4. B.RKHMAN, a town with numerous merchants. 

5. LHASA, a small town (shahrak) with numerous idol temples 
(Buddhist temples?) and one Muslim mosque (mazgit). In it live a 
few Muslims. 

6. ZAVA, a small village within the limits (hudid) of Twsmt.? 

7. *AJAYUL (? +1), a place with pastures, meadows (marghazar), 
and felt-huts of some Tibetans. When the Tubbat-khaqan dies and 
from the said tribe (z.e., the M.yiil tribe?) no one remains, the people 
elect a chief (mthtar) from among these *Ajayul. 

8. GREAT AND LITTLE J.RM.N.GAN (Charmangan?), two towns on 
the edge of the desert. It is a place of few amenities and few 
commodities (andak khwasta). The people (mardum) are hunters? 
(sayyadi kunand). 

9g. TwsMT (Tiismat?), a land (shahr) formerly held by the 
Chinese and now by the Tibetans. In it there are troops (/ashkar) 
belonging to the Tubbat-khaqan (az an-i T.-kh.). 

10, BALS, II. K.RYAN (?), 12. V.J.KHYAN (?), 13. B.RIKHA, 14. J.N.KH- 
KATH, I5. KUNKRA, 16. RAYKUTIYA, 17. B.RNIYA, 18. N.DRUF, 
19. D.STUYA, 20. M.TH, small towns (lands?) which formerly 
belonged to China, but now are held by the Tibetans. In them the 
Toghuzghuz (marduman-1 Toghuzghuzi) are numerous. They are 
places possessing commodities (khwdasta), amenities (ni‘mat), and 
cultivation (abadhani). Between 15. Kinkra and 16. Raykitiya 
huge fortress is situated to the right (of the road) on a high moun- 
tain, and the treasure (khazina-ha) of the Tubbat-khaqin is placed 
there. 

1 CE. § 26, 19. 2 V. infra 9. 3 Or: fishermen, cf. § 28, 9. 
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in Hinddstan. All the merchandise of Hindistan (hama jthdz-ha-i 
H.) comes (uftadh) there and in it are idol-temples. 

54. LAMGHAN, a town situated on the middle course [? cf. p. 58, |. 4] 
of the river, on (its) bank (bar miydna bar kardn-i ridh). It is the 
emporium (bargah) of Hindiistdn and a residence of merchants and 
it possesses idol-temples. 

55. DYNWR (supra: Dunpiir), a town situated opposite (barabar) 
Lamghan on the bank of a river. It is the residence of merchants 
from all Khorasan. It has idol-temples. In both these towns reside 
Muslim merchants, and both are prosperous and pleasant. 

56. VAYHIND, a large town. Its king Jaypal is under the orders 
(of the raja) of Qinnauj. In it live a few Muslims, and the Hindistan 
merchandise, such as musk, precious things (gauhar), and precious 
stuffs, mostly come to this country (jihas-ha-yi H. bishtar badhin 
nahiyat uftadh ax mushk va gauhar va jama-ha-yi ba-qimat). 

57. QASHMIR, a large and pleasant land (shahr) with numerous 
merchants. Its king depends on the raja of Qinnauj (paddhshah-i vay 
ray-t Qinnauj-ra-st). It possesses many idol-temples to which the 
Hindus come on pilgrimage. 


§11. Discourse on the Country of Tibet and its Towns. 


East of it are some parts of Chinistan; south of it, Hindiistan; west 
of it, some of the Marches (Audid) of Transoxiana and some of the 
Khallukh country (Audad); north of it, some parts of the Khallukh 
and ‘Toghuzghuz. ‘This country is cultivated and populous, but has 
few commodities (@badhan va bisyar-mardum va kam-khwasta). All 
the people are idolaters. Some of the country belongs to the hot zone 
and some to the cold one (sardasir). Everything Indian is imported 
(uftadh) into ‘Tibet and from ‘Tibet re-exported to Muslim countries. 
‘There are gold-mines in Tibet, and from it come much musk, black 
foxes, grey squirrels (sanjab), sable-martens (samiir), ermine (qa@qum), 
and kAutii-[horns]. It is a place of few amenities (Ram-ni'mat). Its king 
is called ‘Tubbat-khaqin and he has great numbers of troops and arms. 
One of the marvels of ‘Tibet is that whoever visits it, without any 
reason, becomes (of) smiling (countenance) and merry heart until he 
leaves that country. 
1. RANG-RONG, a province (nahtyat) of Tibet adjacent to Hindiistan 
16b and Chinistin. In Tibet| there is no province poorer (darvishtar) than 
this. ‘The people live in tents and their wealth (Ahqwasta) is sheep. 
The Tubbat-khaqan levies from them poll-taxes (sar-gazit) instead of 
land-taxes (Rharaj). ‘This country is a month’s journey long and as 
much across. It is reported that on (dar) its mountains there are gold- 
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mines, and in them (andar vay) nuggets (pdra’t) of gold are found in 
the form (mdnand) of several sheep’s heads joined together (ba yak 
para). Whoever, having collected this gold, brings it home, death 
strikes that house until the gold is replaced in its (former) place. 

2. THE BOLORIAN (B8./ari) TIBET, a province of ‘Tibet adjoining the 
confines (hudid) of Bolor.! ‘The people are chiefly merchants and 
live in tents (Rhayma) and felt-huts (khargah). The country is 15 days’ 
journey long and 15 days’ journey wide. 

3. N.ZVAN (?), a wealthy (tuvangar) country of ‘Tibet with many 
commodities. In this country (shahr) there is a tribe (gabila) called 
Mayil [sic] from which the kings of Tibet come. In (this province) 
two small villages are found of which the one is called N.zvan and the 
other Muyil [sic]. It is a place of few amenities (kam-nt'mat) but has 
numerous commodities (khwasta), such as gold, furs (miy), sheep, and 
(many other) commodities and implements (khwasta va dlat). 

4. B.RKHMAN, a town with numerous merchants. 

5. LHASA, a small town (shahrak) with numerous idol temples 
(Buddhist temples?) and one Muslim mosque (mazgit). In it live a 
few Muslims. 

6. ZAVA, a small village within the limits (Audad) of T'wsmt.? 

7. “AJAYUL (? }\-1), a place with pastures, meadows (marghazar), 
and felt-huts of some ‘Tibetans. When the Tubbat-khaqan dies and 
from the said tribe (i.e., the M.yil tribe?) no one remains, the people 
elect a chief (mthtar) from among these *Ajayul. 

8. GREAT AND LITTLE J.RM.N.GAN (Charmangan?), two towns on 
the edge of the desert. It is a place of few amenities and few 
commodities (andak khwasta). The people (mardum) are hunters? 
(sayyadi kunand). 

g. TwsMT (Tiismat?), a land (shahr) formerly held by the 
Chinese and now by the Tibetans. In it there are troops (/ashkar) 
belonging to the Tubbat-khaqan (as dn-t T\-kh.). 

10, BALS, II. K.RYAN (?), 12. V.J.KHYAN (?), 13. B.RIKHA, 14. J.N.KH- 
KATH, 15. KONKRA, 16. RAYKOTIYA, 17. B.RNIYA, 18. N.DROF, 
19. D.STOYA, 20. M.TH, small towns (lands?) which formerly 
belonged to China, but now are held by the Tibetans. In them the 
Toghuzghuz (marduman-i Toghusghuzi) are numerous. They are 
places possessing commodities (khwdasta), amenities (mi‘mat), and 
cultivation (abddhant). Between 15. Kiinkra and 16. Raykutiya 
huge fortress is situated to the right (of the road) on a high moun- 
tain, and the treasure (khazina-had) of the Tubbat-khaqn is placed 
there. 

2 Cf. § 26, 19. 4 V. infra 9. 3 Or: fishermen, cf. § 28, 9. 
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21. GH.ZA, the very beginning (nukhustin hadd) of Tibet from the 
Toghuzghuz side, near the river Kucha. 

22. BINA and *K.L.BANK (?), two small towns belonging to Tibet 
with numerous troops, warriors, and arms (ba lashkar va mardu- 
mani [sic] jangi va ba silah). 

23. K.RSANG (*Osang) belongs to Tibet. In it large idol-temples 
are found. The (locality ?) is called Great Farkhar. 


§ 12. Discourse on the Toghuzghuz Country and its Towns 


East of it is the country of China; south of it, some parts of Tibet 
and the Khallukh; west of it, some parts of the Khirkhiz; north of it, 
also the Khirkhiz (who ?) extend along all the Toghuzghuz country 
(andar hama hudiid-i i biravadh). This country is the largest of the 
Turkish countries and originally (dar asl) the Toghuzghuz were the 
most numerous tribe (gaum). The kings of the whole of Turkistan 
in the days of old were from the Toghuzghuz. They are warlike 
people (mardumani jangi) possessing great numbers of arms. In 
summer and winter (dimistan!) they wander from place to place 
along the grazing grounds (gtya-khwar) in the climates which (happen 
17a to be) the best (khushtar buvadh). From their country | comes much 

musk, as well as black, red, and striped foxes, furs (mi) of the grey 
squirrel, sable-marten, ermine (qaqum), weasel (fanak?), sabija(?), 
khuti-horns, and yaks (ghizhghav). The country has few amenities, 
and their commodities are the things (@/a@t) which we have enumer- 
ated, as well as sheep, cows, and horses. The country possesses 
innumerable streams. The wealthiest (of the Toghuzghuz ’) are the 
Turks (Turkan). The Tatar too are a race (jinsi) of the Toghuzghuz. 

I. JINANJKATH (*Chinanjkath, ‘“‘Chinese town’’), capital (gasaba) 
of the Toghuzghuz. It is a middle-sized (miyana) town. It is the 
seat of the government and adjoins the limits (kudid) of China. In 
summer great heat reigns in it but the winter there is very pleasant. 

2. Near it is the mountain T.fqan, behind (az pas) which are five 
villages: KOZAR.K, J.M.LKATH, *PANJIKATH, BARLUGH, JAMGHAR. ‘The 
king of the Toghuzghuz in summer lives in this village of Panjikath. 
North of the Toghuzghuz is a steppe (sahra) stretching between 
them and the Khirkhiz up to (ta) the country of the Kimak. 

3. K.MSIGHIYA, a village between two mountains. 

4. S.TKATH, a small district with three villages. 

5. ARK (?), a small town near the river Khiland (Khikand ?)- 
ghiin, possessing plenty of fruit, except grapes. To it belong seven 
villages, and Ark and its districts are said to turn out 20,000 men. 
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6. K.RARKHON (K.varkhiin?), a village amid sands, possessing few 
amenities (andak ni‘mat) but many people. 

7. The villages of BEK-TEGIN consist of five villages belonging 
to the Soghdians. In them live Christians (tars@yan), Zoroastrians 
(gabrakan), and heathens (? sabtyan).' The locality is in the cold zone 
and is surrounded by mountains. 

8. KOM.S (Kiimis ?)-aRT, a village on a mountain (bar sar-1 kithi). 
Its people are hunters. 

g. KH.MOD (Khumil, Qumil ?), a locality with meadows (margha- 
zar) and grazing grounds (gtya-khwar), with tents and felt-huts of 
the Toghuzghuz. The people own sheep (khudavandan-t giispand). 

10. J.MLIKATH, a large village of which the chief is called Yabghi 
(spelt: Baighi). They [now ?] settle (nishanand) there the subjects of 
Yabghii (Baighi’iyan), (as) the Kimak (Kimakiyan), Khallukh, and 
Yaghma used constantly to plunder (gharat kardandi) this village. 

II. T.NZAGH-ART, an earthen mountain (kithi-st az khak)*? and 
a stage (manzil) for the merchants. 

12. MAB.NJ J.RABAS (?), a stage at which a big river (4b) and plenty 
of grass (giya) are found. 

13. B.LKH.MKAN (?), a stage where formerly lived the Toghuzghuz 
and which is now desolate. 

14. S.D.NK (?), a stage at which it snows and rains constantly. 

15. th»,—ART, a Stage. 

16. IRGUZGUKATH (?), a stage with pasture lands (chara-gah) and 
springs. 

17. *IGHRAJ-ART, a stage which is never free from snow. Wild 
beasts (dhadhagan) and harts (gavaznan) are found there in profusion 
(bar-and), and from this mountain harts’ antlers (suri’t gavazn) are 
brought in great numbers. 


§13. Discourse on the Country of the *Yaghma@: and its 
Towns 

East of it is the Toghuzghuz country (nahiyat); south[?] of it, the 
river Khiland-ghin which flows into the Kucha river; west of it 
are the Khallukh borders (hudid). In this country there is but little 
(nist magar andak) agriculture, (yet) it produces many furs and in it 
much game is found. 

Their wealth is in horses and sheep. The people are hardy (sakht), 
strong, and warlike (jang-kun), and have plenty of arms. Their king 


' Here Sdbiydn are probably the 2 *Topragh-art which in Turkish 
Buddhists, differently from § 34, 17. exactly means ‘‘earthen pass’’. 
3 Spelt: Yaghmiyd. 
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is from the family of the Toghuzghuz kings. These Yaghma ( Yagh- 
ma’iyan) have numerous tribes; some say that among them 1,700 
known tribes are counted. Both the low and the nobles among 
them venerate (namaz barand) their kings. The B.LAQ (B.lagiydn) are 
also a clan (qaum) of the Yaghma mixed with the Toghuzghuz, and 
in their region’ there are a few villages (dih-ha-st andaki). 

17b i, KASHGHAR | belongs to Chinistan but is situated on the frontier 
between the Yaghma, Tibet, the Khirkhiz, and China. The chiefs 
of Kashghar in the days of old were from the Khallukh, or from 
the Yaghma. 

The mountain Ighraj-art traverses (andar miyan) the Yaghma 
country (nahtyat-i1 Yaghmiya [sic]). 

2. *ARTUJ (spelt: B.rtij) was a populous village of the Yaghma, but 
snakes grew (so) numerous (ghalaba girift) (that) the people abandoned 
the village. 

3. KHIRM.KI (Khirakili?), a large village. (The people) are *Arti- 
jians (spelt: Bartiji). In the village are three kinds of Turks: 
Yaghma, Khallukh, and Toghuzghuz. 


§ 14. Discourse on the Khirkhiz Country 


East of it is the country of China and the Eastern Ocean; south of 
it, the Toghuzghuz borders and some parts of the Khallukh; west of 
it, (parts) of the Kimak country; [north of it, parts] of the Unin- 
habited Lands of the North (virani-yi shamal). In the [outlying] part 
of their country (andar nahiyat az vay) there is no population (hich 
Gbadhani nist), and that (region) is the Uninhabited Lands of the 
North where people cannot live on account of the intensity of cold. 
From this country are brought in great quantities musk, furs, 
khadang-wood, khalanj-wood, and knife-handles made of khuti 
(dastayi-kar-i khutii, read: kard-i khuti#). Their king is called 
Khirkhiz-khaqin. These people have the nature of wild beasts (tab‘-7 
dadhakan) and have rough faces (durusht-sirat) and scanty hair. 
They are lawless (bidadhkar) and merciless, (but) good fighters 
(mubariz) and warlike. They are at war and on hostile terms with 
all the people living round them. Their wealth (khwdsta) consists of 
Khirkhiz merchandise (jih@z-ha-yi Khirkhiz), sheep, cows, and horses. 
They wander (mi-gardand) along rivers, grass, (good) climates, and 
meadows (marghazar). They venerate (buzurg darand) the Fire and 
burn the dead. They are owners (khuda@vandan) of tents and felt- 
huts, and are hunters and game-killers (nakhchir-zan). 


' Andar-i, perhaps, in the Yaghma country in general. 
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I. FOR! (Qéuri?), name of a tribe which also belongs to the Khirkhiz 
but lives east of them and does not mix with the other groups of the 
Khirkhiz. They are man-eaters (mardum-khwar) and merciless. The 
other Khirkhiz do not know their language (zafan-i ishan digar Kh. 
nadanand) and they are like savages (va chiin wahshiyana). 

2. This side of the Firi (az zir-i vay) there is a town K.M.JKATH 
where the Khirkhiz-khaq@n lives. 

3. K.SAYM, name of a clan (gaum) of the Khirkhiz who with 
their felt-huts have established themselves on the slopes of the 
mountains (babarakih). They hunt for furs (mi), musk, khuti- 
[horns], and the like. They are a different tribe from the Khirkhiz. 
Their language (sukhan) is nearer to that of the Khallukh and they 
dress like the Kimak. 

Except at the residence (nishast) of the khaqin, no class of the 
Khirkhiz has any villages or towns at all (al-batta). 


§ 15. Discourse on the Khallukh Country and its Towns 


East of it are some parts of Tibet and the borders of the Yaghma 
and the Toghuzghuz; south of it, some parts of the Yaghma and the 
country (nahzyat) of 'Transoxiana; west of it, the borders of the Ghiz; 
north of it, the borders of the Tukhs, Chigil, and Toghuzghuz. This 
is a prosperous (abadhan) country, the most pleasant of the Turkish 
lands. It possesses running waters and a moderate climate. From it 
come different furs (miiy-ha). The Khallukh are near to (civilized) 
people (mardumani-and ba-mardum nazdik), pleasant tempered 
(khush-khi) and sociable (amizanda). In the days of old, the kings 
of the Khallukh were called Jabghiiy, and also Yabghii. The country 
possesses towns and villages. Some of the Khallukh are hunters, 
some agriculturists (kishavarz [sic] kunand), and some herdsmen. 
Their wealth is in sheep, horses, and various furs. They are a warlike 
people, prone to forays (takhtan baranda). 
I. KULAN, a small district adjacent to the Muslim world (ba 
musalmani payvasta). In it agriculture (kisht-u-barz) is practised. 
2. MIRKI, a village inhabited by the Khallukh and also visited by 
merchants. Between these two villages [scz/., Ktilan and Mirki] there 
are three Khallukh tribes | called: Bistan, Khaym, and B.rish. 18a 
3. NON-KaT (*Navi-kat ?) was a town near the mountain Urin-‘Anj 
(Gharch ?), but now it is desolate and is a thieves’ haunt. It is a stage 
(on the road) and a few felt-huts of the Khallukh are found there. 
4. GH.NKSIiR, a large village with numerous Khallukh tribes. It 
is a prosperous place. 
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5. TOZON-BULAGH, a village with fields (Aisht-u-barz), running 
waters, and amenities. It lies on the frontier between the Khallukh 
and the Yaghma. 

6. By Tazin-‘Ar.j (Gharch ?) is the lake TUZ-KOL (spelt: Tazkihk), 
wherefrom seven tribes of the Khallukh procure for themselves salt. 

7. KOKYAL (*K6k-yal?), ATLALIGH (Otlaligh?), LOL.cH (Ul.gh?) 
are three prosperous and pleasant villages, situated on the slope of 
a mountain (babarakith); their princes (dihqgan) were Yabghii’s 
brothers. 

8. OZKATH and M.LJKATH (? eS), two villages situated on the 
slope of a mountain (barakih), prosperous and pleasant, which 
belong to Jabghii’s kingdom (va padshay [*padsha’i-yi] Fabghity). 

Q. KIRMINKATH, in which live a few Khallukh, called L.BAN. It is 
a large village where merchants from everywhere reside. 

10. TON.L (* Tong ?) and TALKH.ZA, two villages amidst the moun- 
tains, on the frontier between the Chigil and Khallukh, near the lake 
Issi-kiil (spelt: Iskiil). The inhabitants are warlike, courageous, and 
valiant. 

II, BARSKHAN, a town on the bank of the lake (darya),' prosperous 
and pleasant. Its prince (dihqan) is a Khallukh, but the (inhabitants) 
are devoted to the Toghuzghuz (hava-yi T. khwahand). 

12. JAMGH.R, a small borough in the Khallukh country, on the 
edge of the desert. In the days of old it belonged to the Khallukh, 
but now its government (padshahi) is on behalf of the king of the 
Toghuzghuz. In it live some 200 tribes of men (divist qabila mardum), 
and to it belongs a separate district. 

13. *B.NJUL (Jy. *Banjitk ?) lies in the country of the Khallukh, 
but formerly its king was (ruler) on behalf of the Toghuzghuz, and 
now it is occupied by the Khirkhiz. 

14. AQ.RAQ.R(?), a town (with) a numerous population, situated 
between a mountain and a river. 

15. Uy lies on a mountain (bar sar-i kih). ‘There are some 
200 men (mard) in it. 

These two (last-named places) are held by the Khallukh. 


§ 16. Discourse on the Chigil Country 
It isa country which [?] originally belongs to the Khallukh, but it? 
is [still ?] a country (with) a numerous population (nahtyati-st bisyar- 
mardum). East and south of it are the limits of the Tukhs; north of 


! Evidently referring to the Issi-kiil just mentioned under ro. 
3 Nahiyat-ast va asl-i @ [?] az Khallukh-ast va lakin &c. [See Annex B.] 
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it, the Khirkhiz country. And whatever comes (uftad) from the 
Khallukh and Khirkhiz countries is also produced (khizad) in (that 
of the) Chigil. The latter possess great riches. They own tents 
and felt-huts (but) possess few (andak) pleasant towns and villages. 
Their wealth is in cows, sheep, and horses. Some of them worship 
the Sun and the stars. They are good-natured people, sociable and 
kind, and their king is one of themselves. 

I. SIKOL, a large town on the frontier between the Khallukh and 
the Chigil, close to the Muslim world (nazdik ba musalmani). It is 
a prosperous and pleasant place where merchants reside. 


§ 17. Discourse on the Tukhs Country and its Towns 


East of it are the Chigil limits; south of it, the Khallukh and their 
mountainous haunts (kihistan-ha); west of it, a group of Khirkhiz; 
north of it, the Chigil. This country ismuch more pleasant (nahiyati-st 
bisyar-ni'mattar) than (that of the) Chigil. From it come musk and 
various furs (miy). Their wealth is in horses, sheep, furs, tents, and 
felt-huts. In winter (dimistan!) and summer they wander along 
pasture-lands, grazing-grounds, and meadows (charagah-va-giya- 
khwar-va-mar-ghazar). 

I, LAZINA (?) and F.RAKHIYA (?), two clans (gaum) of Tukhs, each 
of which | possesses a small country, and there are two villages 18b 
called after these two tribes. 

_ 2. sOyAB, a large village from which 20,000 men come forth. 

3. BIGLILIGH (“home of the Beg’s men’’), a large village, called 
in Soghdian S.m.kna. Its prince (dihkan [sic]) is called Y.nalb.rr.kin 
(*Yinal-beg-tegin). 3,000 men take the field with him (ba @. . . bar 
nishinand). 

4. URKATH, situated between two villages of the Tukhs. Few 
people live in it but (the place) is pleasant and the inhabitants rich 
(tuvangar). 


§ 18. Discourse on the Kimak Country and its Towns 


East of this country lives a race (jinsz) of Khirkhiz; south of it are 
the rivers Artush [sic] and Atil; west of it, some of the Khifchakh and 
some of the Northern Uninhabited Lands (virani-yi shamal) ; its north 
lies in those northern parts where men cannot live. In this country 
there is only one town but many tribes (gabila). Its people live in 
felt-huts and both in summer and winter wander along the grazing- 
grounds (giya-khwar), waters, and meadows (marghazar). Their 
commodities are sable-martens (samiir) and sheep. Their food in 
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summer is milk, and in winter preserved meat (gilsht-1 gadid). When- 
ever there is peace between them and the Ghiiz, they go in winter 
towards (ba-bar) the Ghiiz. The king of the Kimak is called khaqan. 
He has eleven lieutenants (‘dmil) within the Kimak country, and the 
fiefs (a‘mal) are given by heritage to the children of the lieutenants. 

I, ANDAR AZ KHIFCHAQ (“‘Cis-Khifchaqia”’?),' a country (nahtyat) 
of the Kimak of which the inhabitants resemble the Ghiiz in some 
(of their) customs. 

2. Q.RQ.RKHAN, another district of the Kimak, of which the in- 
habitants have the customs of the Khirkhiz. 

3. Y.GHSUN YASU, another district of the Kimak, between the rivers 
Atil and Irtish [sic], which has more pleasant people and more 
settled conditions (mardumani bishtar ba-ni‘mat va kari sakhtatar 
daradh). 

4. NAMAKIYA, a town in Kimak which is the Khaq4n’s residence 
during summer. Between this town and Taraz (spelt: 7.rdr) there 
is a distance of eighty days for a horseman travelling at speed (ba- 
shitab). 

5. DIH-1 CHUB, a village on the bank of ariver. Insummer numerous 
people (gather) in it. 


§ 19. Discourse on the Ghiiz Country 


East of this country is the Ghiiz desert and the towns of Trans- 
oxiana; south of it, some parts of the same desert as well as the 
Khazar sea; west and north of it, the river Atil. The Ghiz have 
arrogant faces (shiikh-riy) and are quarrelsome (sitiza-kar), malicious 
(badh-rag), and malevolent (hasid). Both in summer and winter they 
wander along the pasture-lands and grazing-grounds (charagah-va- 
giya-khwar). ‘Their wealth is in horses, cows, sheep, arms, and game 
in small quantities. Among them merchants are very numerous. 
And whatever the Ghiz, or the merchants, possess of good or 
wonderful is the object of veneration by the Ghiiz (va ham az Ghiz 
va ham az ishan har chizi-ra kt niki buvad va ‘ajab buvad namaz 
barand). (The Ghiz) greatly esteem the physicians (tabiban) and, 
whenever they see them, venerate them (namaz barand), and these 
doctors (pyishkan) have command over their lives (Rkhiin) and pro- 
perty (khwasta). ‘The Ghiz have no towns, but the people owning 
felt-huts are very numerous. They possess arms and implements (si/ah 
va Glat) and are courageous and daring (sh#kh) in war. They con- 
tinually make inroads (ghazw) into the lands of Islam (nawahi-yi 

' In Arabic the equivalent would be md din Kh. [Perhaps ‘‘Inner Khifchakh’’?]. 
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Islam), whatever place be on the way (ba har ja’i uftadh), and (then) 
strike (bar-kiiband), plunder, and retreat as quickly as possible. Each 
of their tribes has a (separate) chief on account of their discords (nd- 
sGzandagi) with each other. 


§ 20. Discourse on the Turkish Pechenegs! 


East of this country are the limits (kudid) of the Ghiiz; | south of it, 
those of the Burtas and Baraddhas; west of it, those of the Majghari 
and the Riis; north of it, (the river) Ritha. This country in all 
respects resembles (that of) the Kimak and is at war with all its 
neighbours. The (Pechenegs) have no towns; their chief (mthtar) is 
one of themselves. 


-—_ 


9a 


§ 21. Discourse on the Khifchakh Country 


The southern frontier of the Khifchakh marches with the Pechenegs 
(Khifjakh ra hadd-i juniibash ba-Bajanak daradh), and all the rest 
marches with the Northern Uninhabited Lands where there is no 
living being. The Khifchakh are a clan (gaum) which, having separated 
from the Kimak, has settled down in these parts, but the Khifchakh 
are more wicked (badh-khitar) than the Kimak. Their king (malik) is 
(appointed) on behalf of the Kimak. 


§ 22. Discourse on the Majghari Country 


East of it is a mountain; south of it,? a tribe of Christians (tarsayan) 
called V.n.nd.r; west and north of (the Majghari) are the districts 
(nawahi) of the Ris. This country has some 20,000 men who take 
the field with their king (b@ malikashan bar-nishinand). The king 
of this country is called *Jula (cl read: 4). This country is 
150 farsangs in length by 100 farsangs in breadth. In winter they 
stay on the bank of a river which separates them from the Ris. 
Their food is fish and they live on it (badhan zindagani gudharanadh). 
They are very rich people but base? (mardumani bisyar-khwasta- 
and va-sufla?). This country possesses many trees and running 
waters. The (people) are good-looking and awe-inspiring (ba- 
haybat). The Majghari are at war with all the infidels living around 
them and are (usually) victorious (bthtar a@yand). 

And all these whom we have mentioned are the different categories 
of Turks (existing in the) world. Now we shall mention all the lands 
of Islam, and then the rest of the lands of the infidels (K4firan), 
lying in the western parts. 


? Bajanak. 2 «.e., south of their country. 3 sufla is rather unexpected. 
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§23. Discourse on the Country of Khorasan and its Towns 


It is acountry east of which is Hindistan [sic]; south of it, some of 
its (own) Marches (hudild) and some parts of the desert of Kargas- 
kth; west of it, the districts of Gurgan and the limits of the Ghiz; 
north of it, the river Jayhiin. This is a vast country with much wealth 
and abundant amenities (ba . . . nt‘mati farakh). It is situated near 
the centre of the Inhabited Lands of the world. In it gold-mines and 
silver-mines are found as well as precious things (gauhar) such as 
are (extracted) from mountains. This country produces horses and 
its people are warlike. It is the gate of Turkistan. It produces 
numerous textiles (jama), gold, silver, turquoises, and drugs (dari). 
It is a country with a salubrious (durust) climate and with men 
strongly built and healthy. The king! of Khorasan (padshay-i Kh.) 
in the days of old was distinct from the king of Transoxiana but now 
they are one. The mir of Khorasan resides at Bukhara (B. nishinadh); 
he is from the Saman family (@/-2 S@man) and from Bahram Chibin’s 
descendants. These (princes) are called Maliks of the East and have 
lieutenants (“ummal) in all Khorasan, while on the frontiers (hadd-ha) 
of Khorasan there are kings (padhshahan) called ‘margraves” 
(mulik-1 atraf). 

I. NISHAPUR is the largest and richest town in Khorasan (buzurg- 
tarin shahri-st . . . va bisyar-khwastatar). It occupies an area of 1 
farsang across and has many inhabitants. It is a resort of merchants 
and the seat of the army commanders (sipah-salaran). It has a citadel 
(quhandiz), a suburb (rabad), and a city (shahristan). Most of its 
water is from the springs and has been conducted (b1-dvarda-and) 
under the earth. It produces various textiles (j@ma), silk, and cotton. 

19b To it belongs a special province with thirteen | districts (rusta) and 
four territories (khan: ‘‘house’’). 

2. SABZAVAR, a small borough (shahraki-st khurd) on the road to 
Rayy and the chief place of a district (qasaba-y1 rusta’tya!). 

3. KHUSRAU-GIRD, small borough near Sabzavar. 

4. BAHMAN-ABADH and MAZINAN, two small boroughs on the road 
to Rayy with numerous fields. 

5. AZADHVAR, a pleasant borough in the desert on the road to 
Gurgan. 

6. JAJARM, a frontier borough on the road to Gurgan. It is the 
emporium of Gurgan, as well as that of Kiimis and Nishapir (bar- 
kadha-y Gurgan-ast va in-i [sic] K. va N.). 

7. SIPARAYIN (spelt: Sabarayin), a prosperous and pleasant town. 


' Or: “kingdom”, *pddhsha’i. 
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8. JARMAGAN, SIBINAKAN, KHOJAN, RAVINI, prosperous boroughs 
with many fields, situated amidst hills and plains. 

All these are within the limits of Nishapir. 

g. NASA, a very pleasant town situated at the foot of the mountains, 
between the mountain and the desert. Its climate is bad (but) it has 
running waters. 

10. BAVARD is situated (midway) between the mountains and the 
desert. It is a place with much cultivation and hasasalubrious climate 
and a warlike population. 

11. TOs, a district in which are situated the boroughs, such as 
JAVARAN, NAUQAN, BUZDIGHOR (spelt: Briighiin), RAYAGAN, B.NVADHA, 
(which lie) amidst hills. In its mountains mines are found of turquoise, 
copper, lead, antimony (surma), and the like. (The district) pro- 
duces stone kettles (dik-2 sangin), whet-stones (sang-i fasan), trouser- 
cords (shalvar-band), and stockings. In Nauqan is found the 
blessed tomb (marqad) of ‘Ali-ibn-Miisa al-Rida and people go there 
on pilgrimage. There too is found the grave (gur) of Harin al- 
Rashid. (Nauqan) produces stone kettles. 

12. MAYHANA, a borough in the district (hudiid) of Bavard, situated 
in the desert. 

13. TURSHIZ, KUNDUR, B.NABID, KURI, boroughs belonging (az 
hudid) to Kihistan and Nishapir,! with numerous fields. 

14. QA’IN, chief town (qasaba) of Kithistan, is surrounded by a 
moat (khandag) and possesses a citadel (quhandiz) and a cathedral 
mosque (mazgit-1 jami'). The government palace (sardy-i sultan) is 
in the citadel. This place belongs to the cold zone. 

15. TABASAYN, a town lying in the hot zone, and in it palm-trees 
grow. The water is from underground canals (kariz). The town lies 
on the desert. 

16. KURI lies on the desert and produces cotton stuffs (karbas). 

17. TABAS-I MASINAN lies between the mountains and the desert 
and is a pleasant place. 

18. KHOR (spelt: Khuvar, *Khur?) and KHUsB,? two towns on 
the edge of the desert. Their water is from underground canals. 
The wealth of the inhabitants is chiefly in cattle (char-pay). 

Ig. BUZHAGAN, KHAYMAND, SANGAN, SALUMIDH, ZUZAN, are boroughs 
on the confines of Nishapiir (az hudiid-i N.). These places have much 
cultivated land and produce cotton stuffs (karbas). 

20. HERAT (Hari< *Haré),a large town with a very strong shahristan, 
a citadel, and a suburb. It has running waters. Its cathedral mosque 


' Nishadpur added above the line. 
2 Perhaps with a popular etymology: khur “‘eat’”’ and khusp ‘‘sleep’’. 
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is the most frequented in all Khorasan (abadhantar-i mazgit-ha-st 
ba-mardum az hama-yi Kh.). ‘The town lies at the foot of a mountain 
and is a very pleasant place. Many Arabs (7@ztyan) live there. It 
has a large river which comes from the frontier region between Ghir 
and Giizganan and is utilized in the districts of Herat. It produces 
cotton stuffs, manna (shirkhisht), and grape-syrup (dushab).' 

21. BUSHANG is about half (the size of) Herat (chand nima’i az 
H.) and is surrounded by a moat and has a strong fortress (hisar). In 
it ‘ar‘ar-trees (juniperus polycarpus?) are found and a plant (giyahi) 

20a of which the juice (shir) | is an antidote (tiry@k) against the venom 
of snakes and scorpions. 

22. NOZHAGAN, a prosperous and very pleasant borough amidst the 
mountains. 

23. FARGIRD, a small borough; the inhabitants own cattle (khudd- 
vandan-1 chahar-pay-and). 

24. BADHGHIS, a prosperous and very pleasant place with some 
300 villages. 

25. KATUN (*K4lviin), a borough of which the water is from wells 
and rain; good horses come from there. 

26. KHUJISTAN, a mountainous district with many fields and 
warlike inhabitants. 

27. KUH-I SIM, a borough on the slope of a mountain (babarakith) 
with a silver-mine; the latter has been abandoned on account of the 
lack of fuel (bi-hizumi). 

28. MALIN belongs to Herat; from it come good Ta ifi raisins 
(maviz). 

29. ASBUZAR (*Aspuzar) has four towns: KAVAZHAN (?), ARASKAN, 
KUZHD (?), JARASHAN, all four within the distance of 6 farsangs; the 
locality is pleasant and the inhabitants are Kharijites, and warlike. 
In this district there are numerous and difficult mountains. 

30. SARAKHS, a town lying on the road amid a steppe (andar 
miyan-i biyaban). A dry river-bed (khushkriidh) passes through the 
market; the water flows in it only at the time of floods (ab-khiz). It 
is a place with much cultivation, and its people are strongly built 
(qawi-tarkib) and warlike. Camels are their wealth. 

31. BAUN (Bavan ?), a borough and the chief place of the rusta of 
GANJ. It is a very pleasant place with running waters. It produces 
grape-syrup (dushab). 

32. KIF, also a small borough like Baun. 

33. BAGHSHUR lies on the steppe (biyaban) and has water from 
wells. 

1 On the margin of 19 b-20a a note is found on Marv. See Appendix A. 
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34. KARUKH, a borough with a prosperous district situated in the 
mountains. It produces fine raisins (kishmish). 

35. SHURMIN, a borough of Herat. 

36. GHARCHISTAN, a district of which the chief place is BASHIN. 
The chief of this district is called shar. The place produces much 
grain, possesses numerous fields, and is prosperous. It is all moun- 
tains. The inhabitants are peaceful (salim) and rather good (né badh 
“not bad’). They are herdsmen and agriculturists. 

37. DIZA, a borough at the foot of a mountain. The Marv river 
passes through it. It is a pleasant place and abounds in fruit. 

38. MARUD (Marv-rid), a pleasant and prosperous town situated 
at the foot of a mountain. It abounds in fruit, and the river of Marv 
skirts it (bar karan). 

39. DIZ-1 AHNAF (spelt: Dar-i Hinf), a borough in the desert with 
many fields and running waters. 

40. P.R.KDAR (*Barakdiz) is situated on the bank of the Marv 
river and has a strong citadel. Zoroastrians (gabrakan) called [Bih]- 
Afridhi live there. 

41. GIRANG, a small town. 

42. MARV, a large town. In the days of old the residence of the mir 
of Khorasan was there but now he lives in Bukhara. It is a pleasant 
and flourishing place with a citadel built by Tahmirath; in it there 
are numerous castles (kiishk). It was the abode of the (Sasanian) 
kings (khusravan). In all Khordsan there is no town [better] situated." 
Its market is good. Their land taxes are levied on the extent of 
irrigation (bar abast). Marv produces good cotton, root of asafoetida 
(ushturghaz), filata-sweets, vinegar, condiments (abkdma), textiles of 
raw silk (gazzin) and of mulham silk. 

43. SHING-I ‘ABBADI, a town with numerous districts, prosperous 
and pleasant. 

44. DANDANAQAN |, a borough within a wall (hisadr) which is some 20 b 
500 paces long. It lies on the steppe. Outside it is a caravan station 
(manzil gah). 

45. KUSHMIHAN (*Kushméhan), MUSFARI, MASHAN, SUSANAQAN, 
SHABIRINJI (?), ZARQ—these boroughs, small and big, belong to the 
province (‘amal) of Marv, and the agriculture of all these districts 
depends on irrigation from the Marv river. 

46. GOZGANAN, a very prosperous and pleasant province. Justice, 
equity, and security reign there. On the east, this province marches 
with the limits of Balkh and Tukhiristan down to the limits of 
Bamiy4n; on the south, with the end of the confines of Ghiir and the 

1 Something fallen out: az nihadh [-i vay ih}. 
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boundary (hadd) of Bust; on the west, with the limits of Garchistan 
and (its) chief place Bashin, down to the limits of Marv; on the 
north, with the limits of the river Jayhiin. The sovereign (pddhshay) 
of this province is one of the mareraves (mulftk-i afraf). In Khorasan 
he is called ‘‘malik of Giizginan’”’. He is a descendant of Afridhin. 
All the chiefs within the limits of Gharchistan and Ghir are under 
his orders (andar farman). He is the greatest of all the margraves in 
authority, greatness (‘1zz), rank, policy (s¢ydsat), liberality and love 
(dastdart) of knowledge. This country produces numerous horses, 
felts, saddle-bags (Aagtba),' saddle-girths (tang-i asp), 2ila, and palas. 
In it is found the khinj* tree, the wood of which never becomes dry, 
and is so tender (marm) that one can make knots (girth afgandan) in 
it. In this kingdom (andar in padshay [sic]) there are numerous 
districts. 

47. R.BOSHARAN (Rivshiran ?),3 a large and very pleasant district. 
(The inhabitants) are warlike. The district belongs to the Ghar- 
chistan of Gizganin. Some of the waters of Marv rise from this 
district. ‘There are gold-mines in it. The chiefs (mihtaran) of this 
district are among the chiefs of the Marches of Giizginan (az mth- 
taran-i afraf-i G.) and they pay their annual tribute-moncy (mug@fa‘a) 
to the malik of Giizednan. 

48. D.RM.SHAN (Dar-i M.shan ?) consists of two regions; the one is 
of Bust, and the other of Giizganan.* The latter (in) is adjacent 
(payvasta) to R.bisharian. The waters rising in this district join 
those of R.biisharan (spelt: Basharan), and the river of Marv 1s 
formed by these waters. The chief of this district is called Darmashi- 
shah (Dar-t Mashi-shah ?). 

49. TAMRAN, TAMAZAN, two districts situated in the mountains 
near the limits of Ribat-i Karvan. Their chiefs are called (respec- 
tively) Tamran-*waranda (01s *Baranda) and Tamazan-*waranda. 

50. SARVAN, a mountainous district. The inhabitants look arrogant 
(shakh-ray) and are warlike. They are professional thieves (duzd- 
pisha) and quarrelsome (sitiza-kar), faithless (bi-vafa), and blood- 
thirsty (khiain-khwara); and clan animosity (‘asabiyat) constantly 
reigns among them. 

51. MANSHAN, a district adjacent to Dar-i Andara and lying in 
the mountains of Tamran. Its chiefs were in olden times called 
B.raz-banda. Actually a deputy governor (kardar) goes there from 
the capital (hadrat) of the malik of Gizganan. 

1 Persice: khtirjin (?). 2 “white”. ‘ 3 SX curl 92 3) Oley 


Semen) 
3 Spelt in the text OLE, obly, 
obey, HGS 3! Xe 4 
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All these districts are very agricultural and abound in amenities. 
Their chiefs are (appointed) on behalf of the malik of Gizganin and 
pay him annual tribute-money (mug@j{a‘a). The inhabitants are mostly 
simple-hearted (sddha-dil) and own great numbers of cattle, (namely) 
of cows and sheep. In this kingdom (pddshahi) small districts are 
very numerous. In it (1.e., Giizginan) grows a tree of which whips 
(taztyana) are made.' In its mountains are found mines of gold, 
silver, iron, lead, copper, antimony-stone (sang-1 surma), and different 
kinds of vitriol (2zdg-hd-y1 gilndgfin), 

52. TALAQAN lies on the frontier of Giizganan and belongs to its 
king. It is a very pleasant town | which produces much wine (nabidh) 21a 
and felt. 

53. JAHUDHAN, a prosperous and pleasant town at the foot of a 
mountain. It is the residence of the malik of Gizganan who lives in 
the military camp (/ashkargah) at a distance of one farsang and a half 
from the town. This military camp is called DAR-I ANDARA and is a 
strong place at the foot of a mountain, (having) a more pleasant and 
salubrious (durust) climate than Jahidhan and Paryab [sic]. 

54. PARYAB (spelt: Baryab), a very pleasant town on the caravan 
high road. 

55. NARYAN, a borough between Jahiidhan and Paryab; its territory 
stretches for 2 farsangs (hadd-i a du farsang-ast ?). 

56. GURZIVAN, a town situated on a mountain, very pleasant and 
with an agreeable climate. In the days of old the residence of the 
kings of Giizganan was there. 

57. K.ND.RM, a pleasant borough producing good wine (nabidh) in 
great quantity. 

58. ANBIR (*Anbér), capital (gasaba) of Giizganan and a good and 
prosperous town, the residence of merchants and the emporium of 
Balkh. It is very pleasant and is situated at the foot of a mountain. 
It produces the Giizgan leather (past-1 gzgani) exported all over the 
world. 

59. K.LAR, a flourishing and prosperous borough with many trees 
and running waters. It abounds in amenities. 

60. USHBURQAN, a town situated on a steppe (sahkra@) on the high 
road. It abounds in amenities and has running waters. 

61. ANTKHUDH,? a borough in the steppe (biyaban). It is a place 
with much cultivation, but possesses few amenities (kam ni'mat). 

62. SAN, a town with a prosperous district producing many sheep. 

63. RIBAT-1 KARVAN, a town on the frontier of Gizganan. In its 
mountains gold-mines are found. 

' V. supra under 46. 2 Note on the margin: Indkhii [sic]. 
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64. S.NG-B.N appertains to R.bisharin. Its minbar has been 
recently built (ba-nau nithadha-and). 

65. aZIv, a town at the end of the province (‘amal) of Gizganan. 

All the towns which we have enumerated belong to the kingdom of 
the Giizganan malik (az an-i padhshay-i malik-i G.). In the steppes 
(dtyaban) of this land (shahr) there are some 20,000 Arabs. They 
possess numerous sheep and camels, and their amir is nominated from 
the capital (hadrat) of the malik of Gizganan, and to the latter they 
pay their tribute (sadagat). And these Arabs are richer (tuvangtar< 
*tuvangartar) than all the (other) Arabs who are scattered throughout 
Khorasan. 

66. HAUSH, a large village, flourishing and prosperous, situated in 
the desert. It belongs to this sovereign (in padhshah, 1.e., of Gizgan) 
and the Arabs just mentioned mostly stay here in summer. 

This province (nahiyat) has many districts and large sub-divisions 
(rusta-ha va nahiyat-ha-yi buzurg), but the towns with pulpits (minbar) 
are those which we have enumerated. 

67. BALKH, a large and flourishing town which was formerly the 
residence of the Sasanian kings (spelt: Khisravan, [sic]). In it are 
found buildings of the Sasanian kings with paintings (nagsha) and 
wonderful works (karkird), (which) have fallen into ruins. (That 
place) is called Nau-bihar. (Balkh) is a resort of merchants and is very 
pleasant and prosperous. It is the emporium (bar-kadha) of Hin- 
diistan. There is a large river in Balkh that comes from Bamiyan 
and in the neighbourhood of Balkh is divided into twelve branches; 
it traverses the town and is altogether used for the agriculture of its 
districts. Balkh produces citrons and sour oranges (turunj-u-naranj), 
sugar-cane (nay-shakar), and water-lilies (nilifar ‘‘lotus”). Balkh has 
a shahristan surrounded by a mighty wall. In its suburb there are 
numerous marshes. 

68. KHULM lies between Balkh and Tukharistan in a steppe 
(sahra) at the foot of a mountain. There is ariver there and the land- 
taxes (kharaj) are levied on the extent of irrigation (bar-ab). It is 
a place with much cultivation. 

21b 69. TUKHARISTAN, | a pleasant province consisting mostly of 
mountains. In its steppes (sahra) live the Khallukh' Turks. It pro- 
duces horses, sheep, much grain, and various fruits. 

70. SIMINGAN, a town lying in the mountains. There are in it 
mountains of white stone similar to marble (rukhadm) in which 
dwellings have been cut (kanda-ast), as well as halls (majlis), pavilions 


™ Khallukh (§ 15) must be right here (not Khalaj, cf. § 24, 22). 
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(kashk),' idol-temples, and horse-stables, with all the implements 
(alat) appertaining to pavilions. On it? various figures are painted 
in the fashion of Indians (az kirdar-i H.).3 Simingan produces good 
wine (nabidh) and a great quantity of fruit. 

71. SAKALKAND, a borough with much cultivation, lying in the 
mountains, It is a place of poor people (darvishan). 

72. BAGHLAN is like Sakalkand. 

73. VALVALIJ, a flourishing town and the capital (gasaba) of Tukhari- 
stin. It possesses numerous amenities and running waters. Its 
people are sociable (Gmizanda). 

74. SIKIMISHT, a district (mahiyat) with much cultivation and 
much grain, 

75. Behind this Sikimisht there is a small kingdom (padhshahi), 
altogether hills (shtkastagi-ha) and mountains, called yOn. Its prince 
(dthqan), called Pakh, draws his strength from the amir of Khuttalan. 
Yin produces salt. 

76. TAYAQAN, a town on the frontier between Tukharistan and 
Khuttalan. It is a place with much cultivation, lying at the foot of a 
mountain. 

77. ANDARAB, a borough amid mountains. It is a place with much 
cultivation, (producing) much grain. It possesses two rivers. Here 
dirhams are struck from the silver extracted from the mines of Panjhir 
and Jariyana. Its king is called Shahr-salir (*salér ?). 

78. BAMIYAN, a land on the frontier between Giizganan and the 
Marches (hudiid) of Khorasan. It has much cultivation. Its king is 
called Shir (*shér?), A large river skirts it. In it there are two stone 
idols (but) of which the one is called Red Idol (surkh-but) and the 
other White Idol (kAing-but). 

79. PANJHIR and JARIYANA(?), two towns where a silver mine is 
situated. A river passing between these two towns (lower down) 
enters the limits of Hindistan. 

80. MADR, MUY, two small towns within the limits of Andarab 
(andar miyan az hudiid-i A.). 


§ 24. Discourse on the Region of Khorasanian Marches‘ 


East of this region (na@htyat) lies Hindiistan; south of it, the deserts 
of Sind and Kirman; west of it, the borders of Herat; north of it, the 
borders of Gharchistan, Gizganan, and Tukharistan. Some parts of 
this region belong to the hot zone and some to the cold. From its 
mountains the Ghiir-slaves (barda-yi ghiiri) are brought (uftadh) to 


1 Kishk, usually ‘‘castle’’. 3 Or: “‘bearing likeness to Indians’’. 
? t.e., on the rock. 4 nahiyat-t hudiud-i Khurdsdn. 
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Khorasan. It is a place with much cultivation. Indian articles (a/at) 
are brought to this region. 

1. GHOUR (Ghor), a province amid mountains and rugged country 
(shtkastagi-ha). It has a king called Ghiir-shah. He draws his strength 
from the mir of Giizganan. In the days of old this province of Ghir 
was pagan (kd@fir) ; actually most of the people are Muslims. To them 
belong numerous boroughs and villages. From this province come 
slaves, armour (z7rih), coats of mail (jaushan), and good arms. The 
people are bad-tempered, unruly (na@-sa@zanda), and ignorant. They 
are white and swarthy (asmar). 

2. SISTAN, a province of which the chief place is called ZARANG. 
The town has a fortress (hisdr), with a moat round (piramiin) it, of 
which the water comes from (the fortress) itself (@bash ham az vay 
bar-dyadh). There are (several) canals inside the town and in its 

22 a houses there is running water. | The town has five gates, (while) the 
suburb is surrounded by a wall and has thirteen gates. The province 
belongs to the hot zone and it never snows there. (The inhabitants) 
possess wind-mills (@stya bar badh sakhta). ‘The province produces 
stuffs used as carpets (jama-ha-yi farsh?)' similar to those of 
Tabaristan (tabari), zili-rugs similar to those of Jahrum (jahrumi), 
dried dates and asafoetida (anguzad). 

3. TAQ, a borough with a strong fortress and a numerous population. 

4. GASH [sic], a town with a prosperous and pleasant district. It 
has running waters and an agreeable climate, and is situated on the 
bank of the Hidhmand. 

5. NIH, a prosperous borough with much cultivation. There are 
no flies (pasha) in it. 

6. FARAH, a town in the hot zone; in it dates and fruit are abundant. 

7. QARNI, a small town. The sons of Layth? who appropriated the 
royal power were from Qarni. 

8. KHUVASH (Khwash), a town with running waters and under- 
ground canals. It is a pleasant place. 

g. BUST, a large town with a solid wall, situated on the bank of the 
river Hidhmand and possessing many districts (ba nahtyati bisyar). 
It is the Gate of Hindustan and a resort of merchants. Its inhabitants 
are warlike and courageous. It produces fruit, which is dried and 
exported to other places, cotton stuffs (karbas), and soap. 

10. *CHALKAN, a borough with running water; the majority of the 
inhabitants are weavers. 

11. SARVAN,a borough with a small district called ALIN(?). It belongs 
to the hot zone. In it grow dates. It is a strong place. 


’ Or: ‘‘covers for carpets’. 2 7.e., the Saffarids. 
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12. ZAMIN-DAVAR, a prosperous district on the frontier between 
Ghiir and Bust. To it belong two towns TIL and DURGHUSH which 
both are frontier forts (thaghr) against (bar ry) Ghir. In Durghush 
grows much saffron. It! is adjacent to the district Darmashan 
(*V armashan ?) of Bust. 

13. BAGHNI, a town near Ghiir in which live Muslims. 

14. BISHLANG (Bashling ?) belongs to Ghiir and has much cultiva- 
tion. 

15. KHUVANIN (Khwanin) belongs to Ghir and has a population 
of some 3,000 people. 

16, RUKHUDH (Rukhkhudh), a very prosperous and pleasant dis- 
trict (na@htyat), to which belongs a special district (2 ra nahtyati-st 
judha which forms a separate unit?). The chief place of Rukhudh 
is PANJVAY (spelt: Fijuvani).? 

17. KUHAK and RUDHAN are two pleasant boroughs with cultivation; 
salt (also) comes from them (vay). 

18. BALIS, a district in the desert. It is a place with much cultiva- 
tion but few amenities (kam-ni‘mat). In it towns are found, such as 
S.F.NJA’I, KOSHK, SIVI, of which Kishk is the residence of the amir. 

19. *GHAZNIN (spelt: Ghazag), a town situated on the slope of a 
mountain (babarakih), extremely pleasant. It lies in Hindiistén and 
formerly belonged to it, but now is among the Muslim lands (andar 
Isla@m-ast). It lies on the frontier between the Muslims and the infidels. 
It is a resort of merchants, and possesses great wealth (khwasta). 

20. KABUL, a borough possessing a solid fortress known for its 
strength. Its inhabitants are Muslims and Indians, and there are 
idol-temples in it. The royal power (mulk) of the raja of Qinnauj[?] is 
not complete (tamam nagardadh) until he has made a pilgrimage 
to those idol-temples, and here too his royal standard is fastened 
(liva-yt mulkash bandana). 

21. ISTAKH and *SUKAVAND, two small boroughs at the foot of the 
mountains. Sukavand possesses a strong fortress and much culti- 
vation. 

22. In Ghaznin and in the limits (kudid) of the boroughs which we 
have enumerated, live the *KHALAJ? Turks who| possess many sheep. 22 b 
They wander along climates (gardanda bar hava),* grazing grounds 
and pasture-lands (mara‘i). These *Khalaj Turks are also numerous in 
the provinces (hudid) of Balkh, Tukharistan,5 Bust, and Gizganan.® 


' It is more probable that Zamin- * Along places with favourable cli- 
davar and not Durghush is meant here. mate? 
2 Here belongs { } in § 26, 20. 5 Cf. § 23, 69: Khallukh. 


3 Read: Khalaj instead of Khallukh, 6 On the margin a note by Abul- 
U4., DP. 347. Fad! Gulpfyagani. See Appendix A. 
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Ghaznin and the districts adjacent to it are all called ZABULISTAN. 
23. PARVAN (spelt: Barvan), a pleasant town and a resort of 

merchants. It is the Gate of Hindistan. 

24. BADHAKHSHAN, a very pleasant country (shahr) and a resort of 
merchants. It has mines of silver, gold, garnets (bijddha), and lapis 
lazuli. Musk is imported there from Tibet. 

25. DAR-I TAZIYAN (““The Gate of the Arabs’), a place lying in 
a defile (darband) between two mountains. There stands a gate 
through which the caravans go out. The caliph Ma’miin made that 
barrier (band). 

26. DIH-I S.NK.S (*Sangas?), a large and pleasant village in which 
live Muslims. Near it is a pass called ‘AQABA-YI S.NK.S. 

27. S.QLIYA (ala ?), a large village. 


§ 25. Discourse on the country Transoxiana and its Towns 


East of this country are the borders of Tibet; south of it, 
Khorasan and its Marches; west of it, the Ghiiz and the borders of the 
Khallukh; north of it, also the borders of the Khallukh. This is a vast, 
prosperous, and very pleasant country. It is the Gate of Turkistan 
and a resort of merchants. 

The inhabitants are warlike; they are active fighters for the faith 
(ghazi pisha), and (good) archers. Their creed is pure. This is the 
country where justice and equity reign. In its mountains there are 
very numerous mines of gold and silver, as well as all sorts of fusible 
substances (jauhar-hd-yi gudazanda), such as are found in the moun- 
tains, and all sorts of drugs (dari), such as are found in the mountains, 
é.g., vitriol, arsenic, sulphur, and ammoniac (naushadhur). 

I. BUKHARA, a large town, the most prosperous of the towns in 
Transoxiana. Here is the residence of the King of the East (malik-1 
mashriq). The place is damp, produces plenty of fruit, and has 
running waters. Its people are archers and active fighters for the 
faith. It produces good woollen carpets as well as saltpetre (shira), 
which are exported to (different) places. The territory (hudid) of 
Bukhara is 12 farsangs by 12 farsangs, and a wall has been built 
round the whole of it, without any interruption (divari . . . ba-yak 
para), and all the ribats and villages are within this wall (az andariin-t 
in dtvar). 

2. M.GHKAN, KHUJADAK, ZANDANA (spelt: Dandiina), BUMKATH (?), 
MADYAMIJKATH, KHARGHANKATH (spelt: }.2gh.nkath), boroughs with 
pulpits (minbar) within the area of Bukhara; they are very prosperous 
places with much cultivation. 
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3- FIRAB (Firabr), a borough on the bank of the Jayhiin. The Lord 
of the River (mir-z riidh, “overseer of irrigation’’) lives there. The 
place is situated in the desert. 

4. PAYKAND, a borough with a thousand ribats. Its soil is good 
(durust). In it stands the tumular dome! (gunbadh-i girkhana-ha-st) 
(over the dead ?) whom they carry there from Bukhara (ki az Bukhara 
@nja barand). 

5. SUGHD, a region. There is no place among the eastern regions 
more flourishing than this. It has running waters, many trees, 
and a good climate. The people are hospitable and sociable. It 
abounds in amenities, is prosperous, and mild, pious people (narm-i 
dindar) are numerous there. 

6. TAVAVIS, a borough of Bukhara on the frontier of Sughd. In 
it annually for one day a market (bazar) is held at which many people 
assemble. 

7. KARMINA, DABUsI, | RABINJAN, boroughs in Sughd. They are 23a 
prosperous and pleasant, and have running waters and trees. 

8. KUSHANI, the most prosperous town of Sughd. 

Q. ARMAN (read: Zarman ?) belongs to Kushani. 

10. ISHTIKHAN, a flourishing, prosperous, and very pleasant place. 

II. K.NJKATH (Ganjkath?), F.R.NKATH, two towns lying between 
the river and Ishtikhan. 

12. D.RAN (read: Vadhar ?), a small, flourishing town belonging to 
Samarqand. 

13. SAMARQAND, a large, prosperous, and very pleasant town. It 
is the resort of merchants from all over the world. It has a city 
(shahristan), a citadel, and a suburb. On the roof of their market 
a stream of water flows in a leaden (conduit) (yaki jiiy-1 ab ravan ast 
az arziz). In Samarqand stands the monastery of the Manichaeans 
(khanagah-1 Mdanaviyan) who are called nighiishak (‘‘auditores”’). 
Samarqand produces paper which is exported all over the world, 
and hemp cords (rishta-yi qinnab). The Bukhara river flows near the 
gate of Samarqand. 

14. VARAGHSAR, B.NJIKATH, two boroughs of Samargand, lying on 
the Bukhara river. In this Varaghsar stands (the weir) distributing 
the waters (qismatgah-i ab). 

15. KISH, a borough belonging to the hot zone. Much rain falls 
in it. It possesses a city, a citadel, and a suburb. Two rivers flowing 
past (bar) the town gate are used in the fields. In its mountains 
mines of drugs are found. It produces good mules, manna (taran- 
gabin), and red salt, which are exported everywhere. 

! Or: domes ? [Impossible to refer il, F to the later gtir-khdns !] 
I 
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16. NAUQAT-I QURAYSH (Niiqad Quraysh), a very agricultural 
borough. 

17, NAKHSHAB, a very pleasant, prosperous town with cultivation. 
A river traverses the town. 

18. SOBAKH, a town belonging to Nakhshab. 

19. SAKIFAGHN, a town with cultivation. 

20. BAZDA, a borough sparsely populated (kam-mardum), but with 
much cultivation. It has a dry river-bed in which during some parts 
of the year water runs, but most of their water is from wells and 
water-wheels (dalab, ‘‘noria’’). 

21. KASBA, a place with much cultivation. 

22. TIRMIDH, a flourishing town situated on the bank of the 
Jayhiin. Its citadel is on the bank of the river. This town is the 
emporium (bargah) of Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan. It produces good 
soap (sabiin), green mattings, and fans (badh-bizan). 

23. HASHUMKIRT [sic], a borough with numerous sheep and cattle 
(chahar-pay). 

24. CHARMANGAN, borough with cultivation and running waters. 

25. CHAGHANIYAN, a desolate region. It is a large tract with 
extensive cultivation (bisyar kisht-u-barz), but it has lazy peasants 
(barzigarani kahil) and is a place of poor people (darvishan); (yet) it 
possesses many amenities. The people are warlike and courageous. 
The district has an agreeable climate, good (durust) soil, and waters 
good for digestion (gavaranda). It produces a small number of horses, 
woollen cloths, palds-rugs, and much saffron. The king of this 
district is one of the margraves (muliik-1 atraf) and is called amir of 
Chaghaniyan. 

26. DARZANGI (spelt: Darzanii), a borough surrounded by a moat 
and belonging to Chaghaniyan. It produces puttees (pay-taba), dif- 
ferent sorts of tapestry-woven carpets (gilimina), and woollen carpets. 

27. CHAGHANIYAN, a large town situated on the slope of a mountain. 
It is the capital of this region and possesses running waters, an 
agreeable climate, and a poor population (mardumani darvish). 

28. BASAND, a borough with numerous population, situated on the 

23 b road of Bukhara and Samarqand. | It is a strong place; the inhabi- 
tants are warlike. 

29. ZINVAR,a borough with much cultivation, but sparsely populated. 

30. NAUZHAN (Birdab °), a borough with a very strong fortress. 

31. > (?), a borough near the river Niham, possessing a nice 
climate and plenty of [amenities ?]. 

32. HAMVARAN, a borough near the river Kasavan, with sparse 
population. 
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33. SHOMAN, a strong town.on the slope of a mountain; round 
it a wall is built, and its citadel is situated on the summit of a moun- 
tain, with a large spring inside. This place produces much saffron. 

34. AFRIDHAN, a town with sparse population, situated amid 
mountains. 

35. VAYSHAGIRT (*Véshagirt), a strong town situated between 
the mountains and the steppe, on the frontier between Chagh4niyan 
and Khuttalan. Wind blows there constantly, and there lies the tomb 
(turbat) of Shaqiq Balkhi, God’s mercy upon him. This place 
produces much saffron. 

36. SURUSHANA, a large prosperous region with a town and 
numerous districts (rusta). Much wine (nabidh) comes from it, and 
from its mountains comes iron. 

37. ZAMIN, a town of Surishana lying on the road of Khujand and 
Farghana. It has a strong fortress and much cultivation. 

38. CHARQAN (Khargana ?), a prosperous borough also belonging 
to Suriishna. 

39. DIZAK, a borough with a stream. Near it is the place MAR- 
SAMANDA where annually for one day a market is held, and it is said 
that at that market business (ba@zurgani) is transacted for upwards of 
100,000 dinars. 

40. BUNJIKATH (spelt: Navinjkath), is the chief place of Suriishna 
and the residence of its amir. It has a numerous population and is 
very prosperous and pleasant. It has running waters. 

41. FAGHKATH, GHAZAQ, SABAT, KURKATH, boroughs of Suriishana, 
with much cultivation and very populous. 

42. BUTTAMAN, a region lying amidst mountains and broken 
country (kih-ha va shikastagi-ha), and belonging to Surishna. It 
has three tracts (zones, hadd): Inner, Middle, and Outer Buttaman. 
This is a region with much cultivation but with a poor population 
(darvishan). It has many villages and districts (rusta@) and in its 
mountains numerous mines of ammoniac (naushadhur) are found. 

43. BARGHAR,' a district of Middle Buttaman. In it lies the 
Daryazha (lake) which collects the waters of the Middle Buttaman, 
and whence rises the Bukhara river. 

44. KHUJAND, a town, and the chief place of that region. It possesses 
much cultivation, and chivalrous people (ba-muruvvat) live in it. It 
produces pomegranates. 

45. FARGHANA, a prosperous, large, and very pleasant region. It 
has many mountains, plains, running waters, and towns. It is the Gate 
of Turkistan. Great numbers of Turkish slaves are brought (uftadh) 

! On the margin: Frghl. 
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here. In its mountains there are numerous mines of gold, silver, 
copper, lead (surb), ammoniac, quicksilver (simab), combustible schists 
(chiragh-sang ?), bezoar stone (sang-1 pd@y-zahr), lodestone (sang-i 
maghnajis), and numerous drugs. It produces fabarkhiin (red 
colour ?), and plants useful in the preparation of wonderful (‘ajab) 
medicines. The kings of Farghaina belonged formerly to (the class 
of) margraves and were called dihqan. 

46. CHADHGHAL,! a district of Farghana lying amidst mountains 
and broken country and possessing many boroughs and villages. It 

24 a produces horses | and a great number of sheep, and has mines as well. 

47. AKHSIKATH, the capital of Farghana and the residence of the 
amir and (his) lieutenants (‘wmmal). It is a large town situated on 
the bank of the river Khashart (Jaxartes), at the foot of a mountain. 
In its mountains there are numerous mines of gold and silver. Its 
inhabitants are wine-drinkers (nabidh-khwara). 

48. VATHKATH forms the frontier between Khujand and Farghana 
and is a borough with much cultivation. 

49. 3 (??), a borough producing quicksilver. 

50. TAMAKHUS, NAMKAKHUS [sic], two boroughs situated on the 
slope of a mountain. 

51. SOKH lies in the mountains on the frontier between Buttaman 
and Farghana and has sixty villages. 

52. AVAL lies on the slope of a mountain (babarakihist) and possesses 
villages. 

53. BAGHASKAN ( ?) belongs to Aval. 

54. KHUVAKAND, RISHTAN, ZANDARAMISH, densely populated 
(anbiih) boroughs with much cultivation. 

55. QUBA, a large town, the most flourishing in the district of 
Farghana. 

56. OsH, a prosperous and very pleasant place with a warlike 
population. It is situated on the slope of a mountain, on which 
watchers (pashan) and scouts (didaban) are posted, to observe the 
infidel Turks (Rafir-1 Turk ra nigah darand). 

57. URASHT, KHURSAB, two boroughs with running waters, 
spaciousness (gushadhagi), many amenities, and a good climate. 

58. UZGAND, a town on the frontier between Farghana and the 
Turks. ‘Two rivers pass its outskirts (karana), of which the one 
called T.BAGH.R (* Yabaghii) comes from Tibet and the other, BARSKHAN, 
comes from the Khallukh country. 

59. KHATLAM, a borough which is the birth-place (mauliid) of 
Nasr ibn Ahmad, the [Samanid] amir of Khorasan. 

' Vide infra under 63. ‘‘Jadghal’’, now Chatqal. 
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60. KASHOKATH, PAB, two prosperous boroughs, with much culti- 
vation. 

All these are the towns of Farghana. 

61. BUSHT, K.L.SKAN, YOKAND, KOKATH, KHUSHKAB (?), boroughs 
situated near to each other, with much cultivation but with poor people. 
62. SH.LAT, a frontier post (thaghr) situated towards the Turks. 

63. ILAQ, a large province stretching between (andar miyan) the 
mountains and the steppe. It has a numerous population, and is 
cultivated and prosperous, (but) the people have little wealth (Rhwasta). 
Its towns and districts (rusta) are numerous. The people profess 
mostly the creed of those “‘in white raiment” (sapid jamagan). The 
people are warlike and arrogant-looking (shikh-rii). In its moun- 
tains are mines of gold and silver. Its frontiers march with Farghana, 
Jadghal [sic], Chach, and the river Khashart. The chiefs of this 
province are called Dihqan-i lag. Formerly the dihqans in this 
province were counted among the margraves (dihgan in nahtyat ra 
az mulik-i atraf biidandi). 

64. NUKATH [sic], the chief place of Ilaq, has a city, a citadel, and 
a suburb. Its river is called []4q, and Nikath is situated on its bank. 

65. KOHSAYM (*Kih-1sim) isa borough on the slope of the mountain, 
in which there is a silver-mine. 

66. DHAKHKATH, a borough which produces daril-yt mish (““mouse- 
poison” —arsenic ?). 

67. YAHUDHLIQ, ABARLIQ(?), ITLUKH(?), ALKH.JAS (Alkh.njas °), 
boroughs on the frontier of Farghana and [laq. 

68. SAMI S.BRAK, a flourishing and populous borough. 

69. ¢ySy (?), c=, KHAS,’ boroughs with much cultivation but 
sparsely populated. 

70. GH.ZJAND, a flourishing and prosperous borough. 

71. TUKATH, a borough with great wealth. 

72. K.L.SHJ.K, KH.MB.RK, ARDALANKATH, S.T.BGH.VA,| cl», are 24b 
boroughs situated near one another, populous, with much culti- 
vation and running waters. Ardalankath is the chief place of these 
boroughs, 

73. K.RAL, GH.ZK, KHIVAL, VARDHUL, K.BRIYA, B.GHURANK (?), 
small boroughs, very agricultural, producing horses, and lying close 
to one another. 

74. «S3,\, BAGHUYKATH, F.RNKATH, small boroughs, prosperous, 
pleasant, and lying close to one another. 

75. JABGHUKATH, a small borough which formerly was the military 
camp of Chach. 

' Barthold’s Index: Khdbs. 
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76, SH.KAKAB, ._-l\, two flourishing and prosperous towns of 
Tlaq. 

77. TUNKAT-I B.KHARNAN, a chief place with several districts 
situated between Ilaq, Jadghal,and Chach. It has running waters and 
is a resort of merchants. 

78. YALAPAN, a borough from which the bank of the river Parak is 1 
farsang distant. There stands a dirham-mint (sardy-i diram zadan). 

79. CHACH (spelt: Chaj), a large and prosperous district. The 
inhabitants are active fighters for the faith, warlike (jang-kun), and 
wealthy (tuvangar). (The locality) is very pleasant. It produces great 
quantities of khalanj-wood, and of bows and arrows made of khadang- 
wood. Its kings formerly belonged to the class of margraves (mulitk-i 
vay ...az mulik-1 atraf biidandi). 

80. BINKATH (spelt: Bikath), capital of Chach (spelt: faj). This 
large town, prosperous and flourishing, is the seat of the government. 

81. NOJAKATH, a borough from which come the boatmen (kashti- 
banan) working on the rivers Parak and Khashart. 

82. K.RJAKATH (?), TARKUS,! KHATONKATH, eS Oke two [sic] 
small but prosperous boroughs which are the store-places (bargah) 
of Sughd and Samarqand, as well as of Farghana and [liq (va an-i F. 
va I, ast). 

83. BANAKATH, a flourishing and prosperous borough on the bank 
of the river Khashart. eS.>, e% >, SH.TORKATH, S.BKATH (Bis- 
kath?), eS be (?), K.K.RAL, boroughs of Chach producing the 
chachi-bows. The locality is flourishing, very pleasant, and prosperous. 

84. ISBIJAB, a region on the frontier between the Muslims and 
the Infidels. It is an extensive and pleasant locality on the frontier 
of Turkistan, and whatever is produced in any place of Turkistan is 
brought here. It possesses many towns, provinces, and districts, 
and produces felt and sheep. The chief place is called Isbijab. It 
is a large and very pleasant town and is the seat of the government. It 
possesses great wealth and merchants from all over the world abound 
in it (ma‘dan-i bazurganan). 

85. SANIKATH, a flourishing, pleasant, and wealthy (tuvangar) town. 

86. +S, a flourishing and very pleasant town. 

87. SUTKAND, a pleasant locality on the bank of a river. The people 
are warlike. It is the abode of trucial Turks (ja@y-i Turkan-i Gshii). 
From their tribes many have turned Muslims. 

88. PARAB, a pleasant district of which the chief place is called 
Kadir. The people are warlike and courageous. It is a resort of 
merchants. 

* Barthold’s Index: Tarkush. 
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89. Between Isbijab and the bank of the river is the grazing- 
ground (gtya-khwar) of all Isbijab and of some parts of Chach, 
Parab, and Kunjdih. On it a thousand felt-tents are seen of the 
trucial Turks who have turned Muslims. 

gO. SABRAN (spelt: Sahrdan), a very pleasant town and the resort 
of Ghiiz merchants. 

QI. DHARNUKH (?), a borough on the bank of a river, prosperous 
but sparsely populated. 

g2. SONAKH, a very pleasant borough | of Parab (spelt: Barab), 25a 
producing bows which are exported to different places. 

93. SHILJI, TARAZ (spelt: T.rar), eS (Takabkath?), FARONKATH, 
MIRKI, NAVIKATH, boroughs where both Muslims and Turks live. 
(This locality) is a residence of merchants, and the Gate of the 
Khallukh (dar-i Khallukh). In Afrinkat [sic], Mirki, and Navikath 


the Turks are numerous. 


§ 26. Discourse on the Region of Transoxianan Marches 
and its Towns! 


The Marches (hudiid) of Transoxiana are scattered districts, some 
lying to the east of Transoxiana, and some to the west of it. 

East of the Eastern Marches of Transoxianaare the borders of Tibet 
and Hindistan; south of them, the (Marches) of Khorasan; west of 
them, the borders of Chaghaniyan; and north of them, the borders 
of Surishana which belong to Transoxiana. 

I. KHUTTALAN (spelt: Khatulan), a region lying amidst high 
mountains, extensive, prosperous, cultivated, populous, and abound- 
ing in amenities. Its king is one of the margraves. The inhabitants 
are warlike. In its limits towards Tibet some wild people live in the 
deserts. Mines of silver and gold are found in its mountains. Great 
numbers of good horses come from Khuttalan (az in). 

2. HULMUK (Hulbuk) is the chief place of Khuttalan and the seat 
of the king. It is situated on the slope of the mountain and has many 
men and many districts (rusta). 

3. NUCHARA, a strong town situated between two rivers: Kharnab? 
and Jayhiin. Its district extends to the confines of Badhakhshan and 
is called Rusta Bik. (Nuchara) is a town on one side of which is the 
Jayhin and on the other a mountain. It is a very pleasant locality, 
and the emporium of Khuttalan. 

4. PARGHAR (spelt: Barghar), a prosperous town, with much 
cultivation, and very populous. 

' nahtyat-t hudiid-i Md ward’ al-nahr. 2 @©Vakhshdb? See Notes. 
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5. BARSARAGH, MUNK, T.MLIYAT (Us), small boroughs, very 
pleasant and prosperous, with a warlike population. 

6. VAKHSH, a prosperous region lying on the bank (karana) of 
Vakhshab. 

7.. HALAVARD, the chief place of Vakhsh. It is an agricultural town 
with many districts (rusta). The inhabitants are warlike archers. 

8. LIVKAND (*Lévkand) belongs to Vakhsh, and from it come the 
vakhshi-sheep. 

Q. ZHASHT (Rasht ?), a district lying amid mountains and broken 
country (andar kih-ha va shtkastagi-ha), between Buttaman and 
Khuttalan, with many divisions (rusta) and fields. The chiefs of 
this district are called Dihqan-i Zasht [sic]. 

10. Within the limits of Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan there is a 
tribe (guriih) called kuMij1yAN. They are courageous and warlike 
and professional thieves. ‘Their wealth is in sheep and slaves. They 
possess numerous villages and districts but have no towns. Those 
of them who are within the limits of Chaghaniyan are found in the 
district SAYLAKAN (*Sélakan) situated between Shiiman and Bishgird 
(*Véshgird?). And those of them who live within the limits of 
Khuttalan are found between *Tamliyat (spelt : Namliyat) and Munk. 
They live among mountains and dales (dasht) which have running 
waters and are pleasant places. Each tribe lives under the orders of 
the amir of its district(andar firman-i amir-i nahiyat-i khwish-and), and 
the amirs of Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan, when they have need, 
solicit their help (va amiran-i Khuttalan va Chaghaniyan-ra chiin 
bayad az ishan yari khwahand).' 

II. THE K.NJINA TURKS, a tribe of few men living in the mountains 
between Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan and established in a valley 
(darra). This place is very strong. The people are professional 

25 b thieves and looters of caravans (karvan-shikan) | and look arrogant 
(shiikh-rity). In their predatory expeditions they behave gallantly 
(andar an duzdi javanmard-pisha). They go for looting to a distance 
of 40 and 50 farsangs from the periphery (?gardan) of their district. 
They show attachment (payvastagi numayand) to the amir of Khut- 
talan and that of Chaghaniyan. 

12. DAR-I TUBBAT, a village where a gate stands ona mountain. There 
live Muslims who levy the toll (baz) and keep watch on the road. And 
when you come out of this gate (you) are in the limits of Vakhan. 

13. R.KHT.J.B(?), a village of Vakhan where the vakhi infidels 
(gabrakan, Zoroastrians ?) live. 


™ For the sense of yari ‘‘friendly help, contribution” cf. Gardizi (ed. M. Nazim), 
p. 36. For chiin badyad v.i., p. 136, n. 2. 
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14. SIKASHIM (Ishkashim), a town and the chief place of the 
region of Vakhian (gasaba-yi nahiyat-i 2 (?) Vakhan-ast). Its inhabit- 
ants are infidels (gabrakdn, Zoroastrians?) and Muslims, and the 
malik of Vakhan (spelt: Rakhan) lives there. From it come covers 
for saddle-cloths (riy-1 namad-zin), and the vakhi arrows. 

15. KHAMDADH, a place where the idol-temples of the Vakhis are 
(andar [&] but-khana-ha-yi Vakhiyan-ast). A few Tibetans are found 
in it. On its left side is a fortress occupied by the Tibetans. 

16. S.NGLNJ (Sanglich ?), lies at the foot of a mountain, The mine 
of the Badhakhshi garnets (bijadha) and of rubies (/a‘/) lies in that 
mountain. Near the mine is a hot spring in a pool (ab-i garm va 
istadha), such that on account of its heat it is impossible to put the 
hand into it. From that mine to Tibet there is a distance of one day 
and a half. 

17. Beyond (S.nglnj) is a region called ROSTA *B.LJ.M (M.]j.m ?) 
(va az anja bigudhari nahiyati Gyadh ii-ra riista ob [ne ?] khwanand). 

18. SAMARQANDAQ, a large village in which live Indians, Tibetans, 
and Vakhis, as well as Muslims. It is the frontier and the farthest 
point (a@khir-i hudiid) of Transoxiana. 

1g. BOLOR (Buliir)!' is a vast country (nahiyati-st ‘azim) with a king 
who declares that he is the Son of the Sun (ma farzand-1 aftab-im). 
And he does not rise from his sleep until the Sun has risen, saying 
that a son must not rise before his father. He is called Bulirin-shah. 
In this country there is no salt but that imported from Kashmir [sic]. 

20. ANDRAS (?), a town in which live Tibetans and Indians. From 
it to Kashmir is a journey of two days (? dwza rah < *du riiza rah ?). 

{The houses which are (seen) on the Map (sérat) between Rukhudh 
and Multan are all villages and stations of caravans. (They lie) in 
the desert, and are places devoid of amenity and poor in grass (tang 
“alaf).}? 

21. KHWARAZM. West of Transoxiana are the limits of Khwarazm. 

22. KATH (spelt: Kazh), the capital of Khwarazm and the Gate of 
the Ghiz Turkistan (7.-1 Ghiz). It is the emporium of the Turks, 
Turkistan, Transoxiana, and the Khazar. It is a resort of merchants. 
Its king, who is one of the margraves (az mulik-1 atraf), is called 
Khwarazmshah. The people are active fighters for the faith and are 
warlike. The town abounds in wealth (khwdasta). It produces covers 
for cushions (rity-i mukhadda), quilted garments (qazhagand), cotton 
stuffs (karbas), felt, snow (barf), and rukhbin.? 

23. KHUSHMITHAN, a borough with merchants and much wealth. 


T Cf. § 11, 2. 2 The paragraph between { } evidently belongs to § 24, 16. 
3 Sort of cheese? 
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24. NUZHABAN, a town with a wall, iron gates (spelt: daryaha-yi 
Ghanin ?), running waters, and many inhabitants. 

25. GURGANJ, a borough which formerly belonged to the Khwarazm- 
shah, but now its government (padhshdhiyash) is separate and its 
king (padhshdy) is called mir of Gurganj. The town abounds in 
wealth, and is the Gate of Turkistan and resort of merchants. The 
town consists of two towns: the inner one and the outer one. Its 
people are known for their fighting qualities and archery. 

26. K.RDNAZKHAS (Kurdarankhdas ?), B.DHMINIYA, DIH-I QARATIGIN, 
three boroughs sparsely populated (but) having cultivation. 

26a 27. KURDAR, a borough with cultivation, very populous. | Great 
numbers of lambskins (pist-2 barra) come from there. 

28. KHiIva (spelt: Khiv), a small borough with a wall, belonging to 
Gurganj. 

29. JAND, KH.VARA, DIH-I NAU (‘‘The New Settlement’), three 
towns lying on the bank of the Chach (spelt: 7a) river, at a distance 
of 10 post-stages (manzil) from Khwarazm, and of 20 post-stages from 
Parab. The king of the Ghiiz stays in winter in the said village 
of Dih-i Nau. 


§ 27. Discourse on the Country of Sind and its Towns 


East of this country is the river Mihran; south of it, the Great Sea; 
west of it, the province of Kirman; north of it is a desert adjacent 
to the Marches (hudiid) of Khorasan. This country belongs to the 
hot zone and has many deserts (biyaban), and few mountains. The 
people are swarthy with slim bodies, (good) runners (davanda). 
They are all Muslims. The region has few amenities (kam-ni‘mat), 
but numerous merchants (are found in it). The country produces 
skins (piist), leather (charm), red abank (?),! shoes (na‘lain), dates 
(khurma), and sugar-candy (panidh). 

I. MANSURA, a great (‘azim) town, situated like an island in the 
middle of the river Mihran. It is very pleasant and prosperous and 
is a resort of merchants. The inhabitants are Muslims and their 
king is a Quraishite. 

2. MANJABRI, SADUSAN, two prosperous towns of the country of 
Sind, situated on the bank of the river Mihr4n. 

3. *BIRON? (spelt: 555»), MASVAHI, two towns in the limits of Sind. 
(The inhabitants) are the people carrying on the sea-trade (mardu- 


mani-and ki bazurgani-yi darya kunand). These places have few 
amenities. 


1 pe VSL, the word |) unknown. 2 Or: *Nirain? 
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4. DAYBUL, a town of Sind on the coast of the Great Sea. It is 
the abode (jaygah) of the merchants. Products (dlat-ha) of Hindistan 
and the sea are brought there in large quantities. 

5. F.NIKI (*Q.nb.li?), “ARMABIL, two towns of Mukran (az 
hudtid-1 M.) which possess many riches and are situated close to the 
sea on the edge of the desert. 

6. Tiz is the first town of Sind (az hudfid-i S.), situated on the 
coast of the Great Sea. It is not an interesting place (kam sayr ?).! 

7. KIZ, KOUSHK-I QAND, BIH (4), BIND (1), DIZAK (spelt: Drk), 
ASKF—all these towns belong to Mukran. Most of the sugar-candy 
exported everywhere (andar j1than) comes from these boroughs. 
The king of Mukran lives in Kij. 

8. RASK, the chief place of the district of Juraj. Itis prosperous and 
very populous, and is a place possessing many merchants. 

g. MUSHKI (spelt: Hushki), a borough in the steppe (b1yaban). 

10, PANJBUR (spelt: Banjpiir), the largest of the towns of Sind 
on this side of the river Mihran. 

II. PUHLPARA (spelt: Buhlbara), a town belonging to the district 
of Juraj. It has few amenities (kam-ni‘mat). 

12. M.HALI (?), QUSDAR (spelt: Qusdhan), KIJKANAN, SHURA, towns 
of the region of TURAN. It is a pleasant locality with much cattle. In 
it live many Muslims and heathens (gabrakan, Zoroastrians?). The 
seat of the king of Tiran is in Kijkanan. 

13. ABL(?), a town of the BUD-HA (+) region, prosperous and 
extremely pleasant; its inhabitants are Muslims. 

14. QANDABIL, a large town, prosperous, pleasant, and situated 
on the plain. It produces great quantities of dates. 


§ 28. Discourse on the Province of Kirm4an and its Towns 


East of the province of Kirman are the limits of Sind; south of it, the 
Great Sea; west of it, the province of Pars; north of it, the desert of 
Sistan. Whatever parts of this province lie towards the sea,? they 
are in the hot zone, their people are swarthy; there reside merchants | 
and there are deserts ; the local products are cumin (zira), dates, indigo, 26b 
sugar-cane, and sugar-candy; the food of the inhabitants is millet- 
bread. And whatever places are remote from the sea (and) near to the 
desert of Sistan, they belong to the cold zone, are prosperous and 
very pleasant, and the bodies (of the inhabitants) are healthy (tan-ha 


To the reading: & one would prefer: iS “hot zone’’. 
cal tS Shel ch ya spe eT eect 
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durust); here (too) lie numerous mountains with mines of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and lodestone (maghnd@fis). 

I. SIRGAN, the capital of Kirman and the seat of the king (padh- 
shah). It is a large town and a resort of merchants. Their water 
comes from underground canals, and in the small districts (rusta) the 
water is from wells. The trees are few and the constructions are 
vaulted (va bina-hd-shan izaja). 

2. BAFT and KHIR (?), two prosperous and pleasant boroughs. 

3. JIRUFT, a town occupying an area of half a farsang by half a 
farsang. It is a very prosperous and pleasant place. They have a 
rapid (tiz) river which flows with a roar (bang kunan); its water is so 
abundant that it turns sixty mills, and in its canals auriferous sand 
(kha@k-i zar) is found. 

4. MIZHAN, a borough situated on the slope of a mountain. The 
fruit, fuel, and snow of Jiruft come from this town. 

5. MUGHOUN (?), VULASHGIRD, KUMIN, BAHRUGAN, MANUGAN, large 
and small boroughs. From them come indigo, cumin (irira, read: 
zira), and sugar-cane, and here sugar-candy is produced. The 
inhabitants’ food is sorghum (gavars, v.1., p. 147) and they have plenty 
of dates. They have a custom that the owners never pick up the 
dates that have fallen from the tree, and those dates belong to the 
poor (darvishan). 

6. BALUJ, a people established in the steppe (sahra) between these 
towns and the Kifij mountains. They are professional way-layers, 
herdsmen, intrepid (na-bak) and bloodthirsty. They were [formerly] 
very numerous but [the Biyid] *Pana-Khusrau has destroyed them 
by various stratagems (hilat). 

7. KOFIJ, mountaineers (kihiyan) living on the Kih-i Kifij. They 
are divided into seven tribes of which each has a chief. The Kify 
too are professional looters, herdsmen and agriculturists. East of the 
Kih-i Ktifij down to Mukran is a desert. Between Jiruft and Mantigan 
is 2 mountainous country, very prosperous and pleasant, called 
KUHISTAN-I ABU GHANIM. West of this mountainous tract is a district 
(rusta) RODBAR, altogether woods, trees, and meadows (marghzar). 

8. HURMUZ, within half a farsang of the Great Sea. This very 
hot place is the emporium of Kirman. 

g. SHAHRUVA, a borough on the sea-coast where fishermen (say- 
yadan) live. 

10. SURIQAN, MAZRUQAN, KASBAN, RAVIN, KHABRUQAN are towns 
with many wells, the water of which is used for drinking and agri- 


culture. The towns abound in amenities and have a moderate 
climate. 
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11. KAHON, KHUSHNABADH, two small towns on the road to Pars. 

12. KAFTAR, DIHAK, two boroughs on the mountain Barijan, and 
whatever comes (uftadh) from the mountain Barijan is brought 
(uftadh) to these towns. 

13. DIH-I GOz (spelt: Kf), DARCHIN (spelt: Darjin),' two 
boroughs between Bam and Jiruft, prosperous and very pleasant. 
From it (Darchin ?) comes cinnamon (darchini). 

14. KHWASH and RIQAN, two boroughs situated in the desert 
between Sind and Kirman. 

15. SHAMAT, | ...GHAR (Bahar?), ol» (Khannab?), GHUBAIRA, 27a 
KUGHUON, RAYIN (?), SARVISTAN, DARCHIN,' towns between Sirgan and 
Bam. They belong to the cold zone, have a good climate, and are 
prosperous and very pleasant. They have running waters and a 
numerous population. 

16. BAM, a town with a healthy climate (havd-yi tan-durust). In 
its shahristan stands a strong fortress. It is larger than Jiruft and 
possesses three cathedral mosques (mazgit-1 j@mi'): one belongs to 
the Kharijites, another to the Muslims, and the third is in the 
fortress. From it come cotton stuffs (karbas), turbans (‘amama, 
spelt: “ama), Bam-turbans (or kerchiefs, dastar-i bami), and dates. 

17. NARMASHIR, a flourishing town, prosperous and pleasant, 
where the merchants reside. 

18. BAHRA (*Pahra), situated at the end of the country (shahr) of 
Kirman and on the edge of the desert. Through it (the travellers) go 
to Sistan. 

1g. SIBIH, a town in the desert, between Nahla (*Pahra) and Sistan. 
It belongs to Kirman (az ‘amal-i K.). 

20. F.RDIR(?), MAHAN, KHABIS, very pleasant towns with a 
salubrious (durust) climate. Some of them are situated in the moun- 
tains and some in the steppe (bzyaban). 

21. BARDASIR, JANZARUDH,? two boroughs on the road to Herat and 
Kihistan, very favoured by nature (ba ni‘mat-1 bisyar), but with a 
sparse population. 

22. KUTMIDHAN, K.RDAGAN, ANAR are (@yand, read: -and) very 
pleasant boroughs on the road from Pars to Ridhan. 

23. Between Sirgan and Bardasir lies a mountainous tract (kaht- 
stan), very prosperous and pleasant; there lie 260 villages, prosperous, 
pleasant, and populous. 

In the whole province of Kirman no large river is found, such as 
could be navigable (chinank kashti bitavanad raftan). In its moun- 
tains there are long-living (daraz-zindagani) and healthy people. 

' At both places probably the same town. 2 Spelt: Chatrtidh. 
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§ 29. Discourse on the Province of Pars and its Towns 


East of this province is the province of Kirm4n; south of it, the Great 
Sea; west of it, the river Tab which separates Pars from Khizistan, 
and some borders (hudid) of Sipahan (Isfahan); north of it, the desert 
of Pars, (which is a part) of (that of) Kargas-kih. (Pars) possesses 
many cities and a numerous population. It is a prosperous and 
wealthy (tuvangar) province with manifold resources (ni‘mat-ha-yi 
ginagiin). It is a resort of merchants and has mountains and rivers. 
It was the seat of the Sasanian kings (khusravan). The inhabitants 
are eloquent (sukhan-dan) and clever. In its mountains there are 
gold-mines. It produces manifold textiles (jama) of linen (katan), 
wool, and cotton, and also rose-water, violet-water, palm-blossom water 
(ab-1 tal‘), carpets, rugs (bisat va farsh), zili-rugs, and gilim (tapestry 
woven carpets), of precious quality. Whatever parts of Pars lie 
nearer to the sea they belong to the hot zone; and whatever parts are 
nearer to the desert they belong to the cold zone. In Pars there are 
mountains and gold-mines. In it the fire-temples of the *Zoroastrians 
(g.ran, read: *gabran?) are situated [and the latter] respect [the 
vestiges] of the people of yore’ and visit them on pilgrimage. Most 
of the towns of Pars have mountains in their neighbourhood. 

I. SHIRAZ, the capital of Pars, is a large and flourishing town with 
many riches and many inhabitants. It is the seat of the government 
(dar al-mulk). ‘This town was built in the Islamic epoch (in shahr-ra 
ba riizgar-t Islam karda-and). There stands in it an ancient and very 
strong citadel, called Shah-mGdbadh’s Fortress. In it (7.e., Shiraz ?) 
two venerated fire-temples are found. In it a kind of sweet basil 
(tshargham) is found called sisan (spelt: sis) -i nargis, of which the 
leaves (petals ?) are like those of a lily (siisan), and the middle (mzyana) 
like the narcissus. 

2. ISTAKHR, a large and ancient town, which had been the seat 


27b of the Sasanian kings. | In it ancient buildings, images (nagsh), 


2 


and figures (surat) are found. Istakhr has many districts (nawahi), 
and (some) wonderful buildings called Solomon’s Mosque (mazgit-1 
Sulayman). In it grows an apple, of which one half is sour, and the 
other sweet. In its mountain iron mines are found, and in its region, 
silver mines. 

3. DIZ-I PISAR-I ‘UMARA, ‘“The castle of ‘Um§ra’s son”, a borough 
with a fortress, situated on the coast of the Great Sea. It is a place 
of fishermen, and a travelling stage (manzil) of merchants. 


™ Something fallen out: ajo 45, Voss eT a] el ST “i oe Ss tl 
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4. SIRAF, a large town in the hot zone. It has a salubrious (durust) 
climate, and is the merchants’ haunt and the emporium of Pars. 

5. JAM, KURAN, KHURMUK (dbp ?), boroughs within the limits 
(hudad) of Siraf, very prosperous and populous. 

6. GOR, a flourishing town which was built by Ardashir Babakan 
and served him as a residence. Round it is a solid wall. From it 
comes the jiiri rose-water exported everywhere. It produces palm- 
blossom water (ab-i fal') and santoline (gaisiim)-water which are 
exported everywhere and are not to be found anywhere else. Gir 
possesses a powerful (sakht) spring of water. 

7. BAJIRBAGAN, *JIRA (o> ?), BANO, MIHRA, boroughs of Gir, very 
pleasant and prosperous, with running waters. 

8. NAJIRAM, a town on the sea-shore which is a resort of mer- 
chants. 

g. SA'ADA, BAHLAVAN(?), two flourishing boroughs, prosperous 
and situated close to the sea. 

10, GANAWA ( 4s\S [sic]), a large and flourishing town which is a 
resort of merchants and possesses much wealth. From it come mani- 
fold textiles (jama). In the sea of Ganafa («tS [sic]) there is a pearl 
bank (ma‘dan-i murvaridh). Bi Sa‘id Daqqaq, who carried on 
propaganda (da‘vat kard) and took Bahrayn, was from this place. 
Sulayman ibn al-Hasan al-Qarmati was the son of Ibn Ba Sa‘id. 

II. TAVAZ, a town situated between two rivers. Its inhabitants 
are numerous and rich (tuvangar). All the tavazi textiles come 
from it. 

12. KAZRON lies near the lake Yin. It is a large and prosperous 
town with much wealth. In it there are two venerated fire-temples. 

13. SINIz, a town on the sea-shore, very pleasant and with a 
salubrious (durust) climate. All the sinizi-textiles come from there. 

14. *RISHAHR (spelt: -%), a flourishing borough between Siniz 
and Arragan. 


15. MAHI-RUBAN, a town standing like an island amidst waters. —- 


It is a flourishing place and the emporium of the whole of Pars. 

16. ARAGHAN (Arragan, Arrajan), a large and flourishing town 
with much wealth, abounding in amenities and enjoying a good 
climate. In its district (rusta@) there is a well of water of which no 
one in the world knows the depth (hi zarfi-yi dn ba-hama jthan 
natavanand danist); from it comes a water to turn one mill (migdar-t 
yak asiyab) and spreads over the soil. This town produces good 
grape-syrup (dushab). 

17. B.ZR.K, BISOK, VAYAGAN, LARANDAN, boroughs of Arragan, 
abounding in amenities and enjoying a pleasant climate. 
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18. NAUBANDAGAN, a flourishing town, very pleasant and having 
much wealth (khwasta). 

19. [BISHAVUR]', a wealthy (tuvangar) town with a wall round 
it, built by Shapiir Khusrau. There are two fire-temples in it to 
which people go on pilgrimage. Near it stands a mountain on which 
the figures of every king, mobadh, and marzban previous to Shapir 
(pish az vay) are represented (nigashta) and at the same place their 
adventures written down (mivishta-ast). In its neighbourhood (hudfd) 
there is a mountain from which smoke comes up continually and 
every bird that happens to fly over this smoke (bala-yi adn didh 
biparadh) is burned and falls down. 

20. VAYAGAN, KIMARIJ, two boroughs of Bishavur, flourishing and 
prosperous. 

21. JOYUM, a flourishing and pleasant borough of Shiraz. | 

28a 22. [G0yuM?], a borough where the weir distributing the water 
of Shiraz stands (bakhsh-gah-i ab-i Shiraz az Gnja-st). 

23. BARSARKAN (?), KUVARISTAN (*Kaurista@n?), two prosperous 
and pleasant boroughs of (az) Shiraz. 

24. [BAYDA], a prosperous borough. Hallaj who laid claim to 
divinity (da‘va-yi khudha’i kard) was from here. 

25. HAZAR, ZARQAN, KHIR, boroughs . . . [flourishing],? prosperous, 
and pleasant. 

26. PASA, a large and flourishing town with a citadel and a suburb. 
It is a resort of merchants and has much wealth (khwasta). 

27. TAMISTAN, BUSTUGAN, AZBARA, DARAKAN, MAZIRAKAN (Muray- 
zigan ?), SANAN, prosperous boroughs between Pasa and [Dara]gird. 

28. DARAGIRD, a flourishing and prosperous town, with much 
wealth (Ahwasta) but with a bad climate. It produces mimiya’i 
(bitumen) which is not found anywhere else in the world. In its 
region (nawahi) are mountains of salt of white, black, red, yellow, 
and every other colour, of which good tables (khwan-ha) are made 
[... which are exported ?]. 

29. RAM, RUSTA RUSTAM (?), FURJ (spelt: F.rkh), TARUM, boroughs 
between Daragird and the limits of Kirman. These are places with 
much cultivation, abounding in amenities. 

30. KARZIN belongs to Pasa and has a strong citadel. 

31. KARIYAN, a borough of Daragird within(...mdr?)? an inac- 
cessible (sa‘b) and strong fortress (hisar). A venerated fire-temple 
is found in it. 

32. SAMIRAN, IRAJ, RUFTA, MADHAVAN (spelt: Madharan), GUYUM, 
boroughs of Daragird, prosperous and pleasant. 

' Supplied from 20. ? Fol. 28 slightly damaged. 3 Cf. § 36, 15. 
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33- JAHRUM, a flourishing town producing 2i/@-rugs and good 
prayer-carpets. 

34. KIZH, a town with a strong fortress (Aisar) in it. 

35. KHIR, KURDIYAN, two prosperous boroughs having much 
cultivation and belonging to Pasa. 

36. YJ, ISTAHBANAT, KHIYAR, MASHKANAT, boroughs situated on 
the slope of a mountain, sparsely populated, but having much cultiva- 
tion, and much favoured by nature. 

37. ABADHA, BARDANGAN, JAHUK, boroughs between Istakhr and 
Kirman. They are caravan-stages, much favoured by nature. 

38. KAMIN, SARVAB, M.ZIRAKAN ( ?),! SHAHR-I BABAK (spelt: Fanak), 
KHURRA, KIS, all these boroughs lie in the mountains of the cold 
zone. The locality has a salubrious climate and is very pleasant. In 
Khurra there is a fire-temple, held in great veneration and attracting 
pilgrims. It was founded by Dara. 

39. BAJJA (spelt: ++), KILIDH (spelt: Kilind), SHAMAGAN, SURMA, 
ARJINAN, boroughs lying amidst the mountains of the cold zone. 
The locality is prosperous, cultivated, very pleasant, and populous. 

40. BARQUH (Abarqih), an extremely pleasant town; in its neigh- 
bourhood there are large mounds of ashes. 

41. [NAYIN],? a prosperous and pleasant town. In its mountains 
there are silver-mines. 

42. SARDAN, a town situated between two rivers. It isa... 
prosperous and flourishing place, and in its mountains a mine of 
copper (ma‘dan-i riidh) is found. 

43. ABRAJ, K.SBA, MAYIN, prosperous boroughs between Pars and 
Ispahan. 

44. RUDHAN, DARKAN, two towns on the frontier between Pars 
and Kirman. They are caravan-stages and belong to the cold zone. 

45. ANAR, BAHRA, KATHA, MAYBUDH, NAYIN, boroughs of the cold 
zone, much favoured by nature and lying on the frontier between 
Pars and the desert. 


§ 30. Discourse on the Province of Khizistan and its Towns 


East of this province lies Pars and the borders of Sipahan; south of 
it, the sea and some of the ‘Iraq frontier (hadd) ; west of it, some of the 
borders (hudiid) of ‘Iraq, and of the countryside (sawad) of Baghdad 
and Wasit; north of it, | the lands (shahr-ha) of the province of 28b 
Jibal. This province is more prosperous than any province adjoining 
it. Great rivers and running waters are found in it. (Its) countryside 


' Cf. supra 27. 2 Cf. infra, 45. 
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(sawdd-h@) is flourishing and (its) mountains full of utility. From it 
come: sugar, manifold textiles, curtains (parda-ha), silzangird- 
(textiles), trouser-cords (shalvarband), fragrant citrons (turanj-i 
shammama), and dates. ‘The people of this province are gain-loving' 
and avaricious. 

I. DiIZ-I MAHDI (spelt: Dar-t M.), a flourishing and prosperous 
town situated on the river between ‘Irag and Khizistan. 

2. BASIYAN (spelt: Basaban?), KHAN MARDUNA, DAURAQ, boroughs 
situated on the bank of the river, prosperous, flourishing, wealthy 
(tuvangar), and very pleasant. 

3. DAYRA, a borough near the mountains, very pleasant. 

4. ASAK [sic], a large village situated on the slope of a mountain, 
on the summit of which a fire is constantly shining, day and night. 
In the days of yore the battle with the Azraqi [Kharijites] (spelt: 
Ragqtyan) took place there. 


5. JUBBAY i Fubba, Fubbé?), a borough on the bank of the 
Shiishtar river, flourishing and very pleasant. The well-known Abi 
‘Ali Jubba’i was from this town. 

6. s0Q AL-ARBA‘A, a town situated on the bank of the river, very 
pleasant and prosperous. 

7. AHWAZ, an extremely flourishing town. There is no town in 
Khiizistan more flourishing than this. It abounds in amenities and 
has a good situation. The people are yellow-faced. It is said that 
whoever establishes himself in Ahwaz becomes wanting in brains, 
and every aroma that is carried there (kama tibi [spelt: thyy] ki anja 
bari) loses its scent on account of the climate. In its mountains there 
are vipers (mar-t shikanj, spelt: shtknj). 

8. UZAM (?), a small borough, very pleasant. 

g. RAMHUR ((sic], Ramhiz ?), a borough lying on the bank of a river. 
Mani was killed there (az anja). 

10, ‘ASKAR-I MUKRAM, a town with extensive countryside (sawaad), 
flourishing, prosperous, and very pleasant. All the red and white 
sugar (shakar) and refined sugar (gand) of the world comes from there. 

II. MASRUQAN, a flourishing and pleasant borough. In it extremely 
good fresh dates are found. 

12. RAM URDMIZD, a large town, flourishing, prosperous, and very 
pleasant. It is a resort of merchants and is situated between Pars 
and Khizistan. 

13. BAZAR-I SAMBIL, a pleasant borough. 

14. IDHA [read: Tustar], a town with a very flourishing countryside 


1 The sense is clear but the word is incomplete ... ,,3,1. After 7 two dots are 
P 39°72 
seen under the line. 
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(sawdd), prosperous, very pleasant, and possessing much wealth. It 
lies on the bank of a river. It produces great quantities of brocades 
(diba). There also the brocade of the cover for the Mecca (sanctuary) 
(parda-yt Makka) is made. 

15. V.NDOSHAVUR, a prosperous and very pleasant town. The tomb 
of Ya‘qib (ibn) Layth is situated there. 

16. SHOSH, a wealthy town, which is a resort of merchants and the 
emporium of Khizistan. It produces textiles and turbans of precious 
silk stuff (jama va ‘amama-yi khaz), and fragrant citrons (turunj-1 
dastanbily). The coffin (tabat) of the prophet Daniel was discovered 
here. 

17. MANOB (Manif, read: Mattath), BirDON, two agricultural 
boroughs . . ., prosperous and very pleasant. 

18. BASUNNAY (Ba-Sunna, Ba-Sunné), a flourishing wealthy town. 
It produces good curtains (parda), exported everywhere. 

1g. TB, a flourishing and prosperous town producing very good 
trouser-cords, just like the Armenian. 

20. SHAHR-I QURQUB, a small and prosperous town. It produces 
siizangird textiles. 


§ 31. Discourse on the Jibal Province and its Towns 


East of this province are some borders of Pars, of the desert of 
Kargas-kih, and of Khorasan; south of it, the borders of Khizist4n ; 
west of it, some parts of ‘Iraq and of Adharbadhagin; north of it, the 
mountains of Daylaman. This | province has much cultivation and is 29 a 
prosperous. It is the place of clerks and litterati (dabiran va adiban). 

It is very pleasant and produces cotton stuffs (karbas), textiles of 
(silk ?) . . .,! and saffron. 

I. SIPAHAN, a great town consisting of two parts: the one is called 
Jahiidhan and the other Shahristan. In both there are minbars. 
Between them there is a distance of *half a farsang [read nim ‘‘ half” 
instead of nuh “‘nine’’]. It is a flourishing town, much favoured by 
nature. ...in Jibal. It has a river called Zarin-riidh which is 
utilized in its fields. It produces .. . silk textiles of different kinds, 
such as hulla (“‘cloaks” ?), ‘‘tabby”’ (‘attdbi, coarse watered silk), and 
“‘siglaton”’ (stqlatiin). 

2. KHAN LANJAN, a flourishing and very pleasant borough .. . 

3. JOYGAN, a flourishing but sparsely inhabited borough. 

4. BARV (read: Burj?), it was a flourishing borough with much 
cultivation, but now lies in ruins. 


1 The end of the lines on f. 29a and the beginning of the lines on f. 29b 
are torn (1-2 words per line wanting). 
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5. [KARA] ?] is large but most of it lies in ruins. There stood the 
army camp of Abii Dulaf of Karaj (spelt: Karkhi). 

6. BURUGIRD, a flourishing and pleasant borough .. ., producing 
saffron and good fruit. 

7, RAMIN, a sparsely populated borough with much cultivation, 
situated on the slope of a mountain. 

8. [KARAJ-I RODHRAVAR ?], a large town, prosperous, pleasant, and 
very populous. It is a resort of merchants. It produces much saffron 
and cheese (?) . . ., exported everywhere. 

g. RODHRAVAR, a borough, thickly populated (anbih), and lying on 
the slope of a mountain. 

IO. NIHAVAND, a town . . . with two cathedral mosques in it 
(andar vay). It is a very pleasant place. It produces saffron and fruit 
which owing to (their) excellency . .. 

II, LISHTAR, a borough with a good climate and many fields. From 
it hazel-nuts (bunduq) are exported. 

12. SHABURKHAST (spelt: Sarjlst), a place... 

13. ASABAD (Asadabdadh ?), KIRMANSHAHAN, MARJ, boroughs on the 
road of the pilgrims (hujjaj), densely populated (anbih), prosperous, 

. and pleasant. 

14. SAYMARA, SIRVAN, two prosperous and flourishing boroughs, 
producing dates. 

15. DINAVAR, SHAHRA-ZHUR, [SUHRAVA]RD, densely populated 
towns, much favoured by nature, and having a sociable (@mizanda) 
population. 

16. ZANGAN, a town much favoured by nature. The people.... 

17. AUHAR, a borough situated on the slope of a mountain (ba-bar-1 
kiih, [sic]), and possessing numerous waters (?) and fields. The 
inhabitants are slow (Ghasta). 

18. QAZVIN ..., round it there is a wall. It possesses a rill 
(jity-t ab) which flows through the cathedral mosque and which is 
only sufficient for drinking purposes (chandan-ast ki bikhurand), and 
the people . .. Good fruit is found there. 

1g. TALAQAN, a borough of Rayy, lying close to Daylam. 

20. KHUVAR (Khwar), a borough of Rayy, prosperous .. . 

21, RAYY, a great town, prosperous, having many riches, inhabi- 
tants, and merchants. It is the seat of the king of Jibal (padhshah-1 f.). 

. The water is from underground canals. It produces cotton 
stuffs (karbas), cloaks (burd), cotton, china (ghadara), oil (raughan), 
and wine (nabidh). From its districts come good woollen ftaylasan 
(scarfs worn on the head). Muhammad Zakariyya the Doctor 
(byishk) is (buried) there. The tombs (turbat) of Muhammad ibn 
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al-Hasan the Lawyer (al-fagth), Kisa’i the Reader (al-mugri), and 
Fazari the Astronomer are also there. 

22. SAVA, AVA, BOSANANA (Bisana?), RODHA, boroughs densely 
populated, prosperous, very pleasant, flourishing, and enjoying an 
equable climate. (They are) on the road of the pilgrims of Khorasan. 

23. QUM, a large town, (now) lying in ruins, with many fields. The 
inhabitants are Shi'ites, and Bul-Fadl | ibn ‘Amid the Minister 29b 
(dabir) was from there. From it comes saffron. 

24. KASHAN, a very pleasant town. [Among its inhabitants ?] are 
numerous Arabs. From it come many clerks and litterati. In it 
scorpions (kazdum) abound. 


§ 32. Discourse on Daylamfn and its Towns 


This is an extensive region possessing many different dialects and 
types (?), which is called the Daylamite country (n@htyati bisyar-ast 
ba zaban-ha va sirat-ha-yi mukhtalif ki ba-nahiyat-i Dayalim baz 
khwananda). 

East of this province is Khorasan; south of it, the Jibal lands; west 
of it, the limits of Adharbadhagan; north of it, the Khazar sea. 

This province has running waters and numerous rivers, is pros- 
perous, [. . . and is a resort] of merchants. The inhabitants are warlike 
and fight with shields and javelins (ziépin). They are pleasant 
. ... This province produces silk textiles (jama-yi abrishum), of 
one colour or of (several) colours (yak-rang va ba rang) e.g., mubram, 
harir, and the like, as well as great quantities of linen cloths and of 
wooden [utensils]. 

I. GURGAN, a town with a large province and flourishing country- 
side (sawad), very well cultivated and abounding in amenities. It 
forms the frontier between Daylaman and Khorasan. The people have 
regular features (durust-sirat), are warlike, cleanly clad, chivalrous 
(64 muruvvat), and hospitable. The town consists of two halves: 
Shahristan and Bakrabad. The river Hirand coming from Tiis passes 
between these two quarters. Gurgan is the seat of the king of Tabari- 
stan [read: King of Gurgan].! It produces black silk textiles, vigaya 
(long veils), brocade (diba), and raw silk textiles (gazin). 

2. DIHISTAN, a district possessing a ribat with a minbar. It is 
very well cultivated place with extensive countryside (sawadi bisyar). 
This is a frontier post (thaghr) against (bar rity) the Ghiz. The 
tomb of “Ali b. Sukkari (Sagzi ?) lies there. 

3. FARAV, a ribat, situated on the frontier between Khorasan and 
Dihistan, on the edge of the desert. It is a frontier post against the 

™ Cf. under 13. Amol. 
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Ghiz. Within the riba there is a spring of water sufficient for 
drinking purposes (chandank khurd ra ba-kar shavadh). The in- 
habitants have no fields, and bring grain from Nasa and Dihistan. 

4. ASTARABADH, a town at the foot of a mountain, pleasant and 
flourishing. It has running waters, and an equable climate. The 
people speak two languages: the one is the Awtrd (?) of Astarabadh, 
and the other is the Persian of Gurgan. From it come many silk 
textiles, such as mubram and za'‘firi of different kinds. 

5. ABASKUN, a prosperous town on the sea-coast and a haunt of 
merchants from the whole world trading on the Khazar sea. From 
it come shagreen, woollen cloth (kimukhta [va] pashmin?), and 
various fish. 

6. TABARISTAN is a large (division) of this country of Daylaman. 
Its frontier (hadd) is from Chaliis to Tamisha. It is a prosperous 
(district . . .), with great wealth and numerous merchants. Their food 
is mostly rice-bread and fish. The roofs of theiz houses are of red 
tiles (sufal) on account of the frequency of rain both in summer and 
in winter. 

7. TAMISHA, a small borough round which there is a wall. It is 
a very pleasant place, lying (nth@da-ast) between the mountains and 
the sea. It possesses a strong fortress. In (all parts of) the town 
mosquitoes are plentiful, except in the cathedral mosque where they 
do not enter. 

8. LIMRASK, a flourishing borough at the foot of the mountains. 

30a Within a distance of 1 farsang from it | there is a salt-mine (namaki- 
stan) which supplies salt to Gurgan and Tabaristan. 

9. SARI, a prosperous and pleasant town with many inhabitants 
and merchants. It produces silk tissues ( j@ma-yi harir va parntyan), 
khavkhir ( ?), as well as saffron-water (ma [sic] za‘faran), sandal-wood 
water (md sandal), and perfumed water (ma khaliiq), which are ex- 
ported everywhere. 

10. MAMATIR, a borough with running waters. It produces thick 
mats (hasiri sitabr) of very good quality, which they use (ba-kar 
darand) in summer. 

II. TURJi, a prosperous borough, the most ancient in Tabaristan. 

12. MILA, a small borough producing much sugar-cane. 

13. AMOL, a great town and the capital of Tabaristan. The city 
(shahristan) has a moat but no walls. Round the city lies the suburb. 
(Amol) is the seat of the kings of Tabaristan (mulik-i T.), and a haunt 
of merchants. It possesses great wealth, and in it live numerous 
scholars in every science. It has very numerous running waters. It 
produces linen-cloth, kerchiefs of linen-and-cotton (dastar-i khish), 
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tabari-rugs (farsh), tabari-mats, and box-wood (chilb-i shimshad) 
which is found nowhere else. It also produces citrons (turunj) and 
sour oranges (n@ranj), white Kiimish-gilims' with gold thread (sar- 
baft), various kerchiefs shot with gold thread (dastarcha-yi zarbaft), 
shagreen (Aimukhta), and wooden implements (dlat-hd-yi chibi), like 
ladles (kafcha), combs, handles for the plough (shana-yi ntyam?), 
scales (t.rdzil-khana), bowls, platters (fabag), deep plates (fayfari), 
and the like. 

14. ALHUM, a borough on the sea-coast which is a haunt of seamen 
and merchants. 

15. NATIL, CHALOs [sic], RODHAN, KALAR, boroughs lying among 
mountains and broken country. (These towns form) a district of 
Tabaristan, but the kingdom is separate and the king is called Ustun- 
dar. Its limits stretch from Rayy down to the sea. Kalar and Chilis 
are on the frontier between Daylaman proper (khassa) and Tabari- 
stan. This Chiliis is on the sea-coast, while Kalar is in the mountains. 
From Ridhan comes the red woollen cloth, from which rain-cloaks 
(bardni) are made, which are exported everywhere, as well as blue gilims 
which they use in Tabaristan itself (ki ham der T. ba-kar darand). 

16. KUMISH, a province between Rayy and Khorasan on the pil- 
grims’ road. It lies amidst mountains and is a prosperous and pleasant 
province, with warlike people. It produces k.nis(?)-textiles, and fruit, 
of which there is no like in the world; they are exported to Gurgan 
and Tabaristan. 

17. DAMGHAN, a town having little water, and situated at the foot 
of the mountain. Its inhabitants are warlike. It produces dessert 
napkins with fine borders (dast@r-hd-yi sharab ba ‘alam-ha-yi nikil). 

18. BISTAM, a town at the foot of a mountain. It adjoins the limits 
of Gurgan and is a pleasant place. 

Ig. SIMNAN, a flourishing and prosperous borough producing 
better fruit than any other place. 

20. VIMA, SHALANBA, two towns in the territory (hudild) of the 
mountain Dunbavand (spelt: Dnaydvand). Both in summer and 
winter it is very cold there. From this mountain iron is extracted 
(uftadh). 

21. KUH-I QARIN, a district in which there are more than ten thou- 
sand villages. Its king is called Sipahbadh-i Shahriyar-kih. This 
district is prosperous and most of its people are Zoroastrians (gabra- 
kan). From the (beginning of) Muslim times (rizgar) the kings of 
this district have been from the descendants (farzandan) of Bav. 

22. PIRRIM is the chief place of this district, while the seat of the 


' Indistinct: giltm-i safid-i Ktmish, or gilim-i safid-gish? 
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sipahbadhs is at the military camp (lashkargah) situated half a farsang 
from the town. In (Pirrim ?) live Muslims, mostly strangers, [namely], 
artisans (pishavar) and merchants, because (zirak) the inhabitants of 

30 b this district are exclusively soldiers (Jashkar) | and husbandmen. 
Every fifteen days a market day is held there, and from all the region 
men, girls, and young men come there dressed up (4rasta),' frolic 
(mizah kunand), organize games (bazi kunana), play on string instru- 
ments (riidh zanand), and make friends (dasti girand). The custom 
of this province is such that each man who loves (dast daradh) a girl, 
beguiles her (bifiribadh), carries her away, and for three days does with 
her as he likes (b¢daradh har chin ki khwahad). Then he sends some 
one to the father (ba bar-i pidhar) of the girl that he should give the 
girl in marriage. In the districts of Kih-i Qarin there are springs 
of water to which several times in the year most of the people of the 
district repair, dressed up,'! with wine (nabidh), music, songs, and 
dances (pay kiftan). There they pray God for their needs (hdjat-ha 
khwahand), considering this as a sort of worship (ta‘abbud); they pray 
for rain when they need it? and the rain comes (down). 

23. SAMAR (? Shahmar), a small borough of the same province 
(nahtyat), producing much iron, antimony, and lead (sur). 

24. DAYLAMAN, the district of the Daylam proper (Daylam-i 
khassa) who come from it. It is situated between Tabaristan, the 
Jibal, Gilan, and the Khazar sea. These people are of two classes 
(guriih): one class lives on the sea-coast and the other amidst moun- 
tains and broken country. A (third) class lives between these two. 
Those who live on the sea-coast occupy ten small districts: L.TRA, 
VARPUVA, LANGA, M.RD, CHALKRUDH, GURGRUDH(?), DINARRUDH, 
JODAHANJAN, 5b), OL, HAUSAM. Behind the mountains three big 
districts correspond to these ten districts: VASTAN, SHIR, P.ZHM. 
Each of these districts has numerous sub-divisions and villages. All 
these lie within an area of 20 farsangs by 20 farsangs. This district 
of Daylam is prosperous and rich. Its people are all soldiers (/ashkari) 
or agriculturists. Their women, too, till the soil (barzigari kunand). 
They have no towns with minbars; their towns are Kalar and Chilis. 

25. GILAN, a separate district between Daylaman, the Jibal, 
Adharbadhagian, and the Khazar sea. This district lies in the open 
land (bar sahra nihadha), between the sea and the mountains of the 
Jibal. Gilan has many running waters; one of them is a great river 


™ Read: «z.\,l instead of the in- found here on a source in Damghan. 
comprehensible a=) Wl. The ex- See Appendix A. aa 
pression drdsta is indeed found a few 2 age ous or ba vagqti-ki-shan 


lines higher up. A marginal note is bibdyadh. Cf. p. 120, n. 1. 
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called Sapidh-riidh, which crosses Gilin and flows out into the 
Khazar sea. There are two classes (gurith) of these Gil-s (Gilan): one 
class lives between the sea and the river, and is called: ‘‘those-of-this- 
side-of-the-river” (in-sily-1-rildhi), and the other between the river 
and.the mountains, and is called: “‘those-of-that-side-of-the-river’’. 
The first occupies seven large districts: LAFJAN, MYALFJAN ( ?), KUSH- 
KAJAN (?), BARFJAN, DAKHIL, TIJIN, CH.MA. That of the other side 
of the river occupies eleven large districts: NANAK, JUS, KOTUM, 
SARAVAN, PAYLAMAN-SHAHR, RASHT, TOLIM, DOLAB, KUHAN-RUDH, 
ASTARAB, KHAN-BALI(?), and each of these has very numerous 
villages. This province of Gildn is prosperous, favoured by nature, 
and wealthy (tuvangar). All the agricultural work is done by the 
women. The men have no other business but warfare, and on all the 
frontier! (hadd) of Gilan and Daylaman, once or twice a day in each 
village, there is a fight with another village, and there are days | 
when many people are killed through (that) clan animosity (‘asabtyat). 31a 
And the animosity and fighting persist until [the men] have left those 
places on military service (ba-lashkari kardan), or have died, or have 
grown old. And when they grow old they become censors of public 
manners (muhtasib) and are called law-abiding muhtasibs (muhtastb-1 
ma‘riifgar), and if in any district (andar hama nahiyat) of Gilan one 
man calls another names or drinks wine (nabidh), or commits other 
offences, they give him forty or eighty strokes of the stick (chthil chitb 
bizanand). ‘The (Gil-s) possess boroughs with muinbars, such as 
GILABADH, SHAL, DULAB, PAYLAMAN-SHAHR ( ?), which are small places 
with markets, but the merchants are strangers. Take them all round 
the (inhabitants) are law-abiding people (va digar hama ma‘rifgar- 
and).2 The food in all this province is At.r (?), rice, and fish. From 
Gilan come brooms, mats, prayer-carpets, and ma@ha-fish (mahi-yi 
maha ?), which are exported everywhere. 


§ 33. Discourse on the Country of ‘Iraq and its Towns 


East of this country lie some confines (hudid) of Khizistan and 
of the Jibal; south of it, some parts of the ‘Iraq Gulf (khali-1 ‘Iraq) 
and of the steppe (badzya) of Basra; west of it, the deserts of Basra 
and Kifa; north of it, some parts of the Jazira and of Adharba- 
dhagan. This country is situated near to the centre of the world, and 
is the most prosperous (abadh@ntarin) country in Islam. It has 
running waters and a flourishing countryside (sawdad). It is a haunt 
of merchants, and a place of great riches, many people, and numerous 


' Perhaps ‘‘territory”’ ? colloquial sense: ‘‘anyhow, at all 
2 Digar seems to stand here in the’ events’’, &c. 
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scholars. It is the seat of the great kings (pddhshahan-i buzurg).' 


It belongs to the hot zene, and from it come dates which are exported 
everywhere (ki ba-hama jthan bi-barand), as well as various textiles 
(jama), and most of the implements (bishtar-i alat) becoming kings 
(muliik r@ shayadh). 

I. BAGHDAD, a great town, which is the capital (gasaba) of ‘Iraq 
and the seat of the caliphs.” It is the most prosperous town in (andar 
miyan) the world, and a place of scholars and of great riches. Mansir 
built it (karda-ast) in the times of Islam. The river Tigris flows 
through it (andar miyan ba-vay? biguzaradh); on it there is a bridge 
(pulli-st [sic]) made of boats. Baghdad produces cotton stuffs, silk 
textiles (j@ma-yi pamba va abrishum), crystals turned on a lathe 
(abgina-yi makhriat), glaze-ware (dlat-ha-yi mad-hiin), as well as 
[various] oils (unguents ?}, potions ( ? sharab), and electuaries (ma‘jin), 
exported everywhere. 

2. MADA’IN, a borough lying east of the Tigris. It was the seat of 
the Sasanian kings of yore (Gn khusravan). There stands an edifice 
called Ayvan-i Kisra, of which it is said that there is no higher 
portico (ayvan) in the world. It had been a large and very prosperous 
town, but its prosperity has been transferred to Baghdad. 

3. NU‘MANIYA lies west of the Tigris, and DAYR ‘AQUL east of it. 
These two towns are prosperous. 

4. JABBUL (spelt: Hd/) is not a populous borough (kam-abadhani). 
Most of its inhabitants are Kurds. 

5. JARJARAYA (spelt: Jrjray), east of the Tigris, FAM AL-SILH, east 
of the Tigris, sABus (spelt: Sabas), west of the Tigris—these are 
prosperous and pleasant boroughs. 

6. WAsIT, a large town consisting of two parts. The Tigris flows 
through it (ba-miyan-i vay hami ravadh), and upon it there is a bridge. 
In each of the two parts (of the town) there is a minbar built by Hajjaj 
ibn Yusuf. The town has an equable (durust) climate and is the most 
pleasant town in ‘Iraq. From it come gilims, trouser-cords, and dyed 
wool (pashm-ha-yi rangin). 

7. ‘ABDASI, NIM-RUDHI, two populous boroughs. In them (andar 
vay) dates are found in great quantities. 

8. MAFTAH, a populous borough east of the Tigris; the canal 
Ma'gil starts from there (az vay bar-giradh). 

9. UBULLA, a strong town | surrounded by water, and lying west 
of the Tigris. From it come the bullt kerchiefs and turbans (dastar va 
‘amama-yi bulli). 

10, BASRA, a great town possessing twelve wards; each one of 

' Evidently the Bayids. 2 So much only about the caliphs! 
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these is of the size of a town (chand shahri) and they are separated 
(gusista) from each other. Basra is said to possess 124,000 canals. It 
was founded by ‘Omar ibn al-Khattéb, God be pleased with him. 
Basra is the only country of tithes (‘wshri) in ‘Iraq. The ‘Alawi 
Burqa‘i rose from there. There lie the tombs of Talha, Anas ibn 
Malik, Shaykh Hasan Basri, and the Son of Sirin. It produces good 
shoes (na‘layn) and aprons (fifa), as well as linen-and-cotton stuffs 
of high quality ( j@ma-ha-yi katan-va-khish-t murtafi'). 

11. BAYAN, a borough to the east of the Tigris, prosperous and 
flourishing. 

12. SALMANAN, a borough to the east of the Tigris, prosperous 
and flourishing. 

13. ‘ABBADAN, a flourishing and prosperous borough on the sea- 
coast. All the ‘‘ ‘Abbadan mats” and ‘‘Sam4ni mats” come from 
there, and therefrom comes the salt for Basra and Wasit. 

14. MADARAYA, a prosperous and flourishing town, with much 
cultivation. 

15. USKAF BANI JUNAYD, a place on the fields of which the remainder 
of the Nahravan canal is used up. 

16. .NAHRAWAN, a town with some prosperity (ba @badhani andak). 
In it some palm-trees (khurma andak) are found, as well as some 
places built by the Sasanian kings (khusravan). 

17, JALULA, KHANIQIN, two flourishing boroughs. ‘Through 
Khaniqin flows a large river. 

18. QASR-I SHIRIN, a large village with a stone wall. In it there is 
a portico coated with marble stones (yaki ayvdn az sang-i marmar 
gustarda).' 

19. HULWAN, a very pleasant town, traversed by a river. It pro- 
duces figs which are dried and exported everywhere. 

20. KUTHAY-RABBA, a town in the neighbourhood of which there 
are mounds of ashes, and they are said to be (the remnants) of the 
fire which Nimriid had kindled in order to burn the prophet Abraham, 
on him be God’s blessings and protection. 

21. BABIL, the most ancient borough in ‘Iraq, which was the seat 
of the kings of the Canaanites (Kan‘antyan [sic]). 

22. SARSAR, a prosperous and very pleasant borough through 
which flows the river Sarsar. 

23. NAHR AL-MALIK, a prosperous and pleasant borough. 

24. QASR IBN HUBAYRA, the largest (mthtarin, bihtarin?) town 
between Baghdad and Kifa, prosperous, pleasant, and populous 
(bisy@r-mardum). 

* Cf. § 38, 23. 
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25. JAMI'AYN, a borough situated between the principal course of 
the Euphrates (‘amid va Furat, read: ‘amfd-t F.) and the canal Sura. 
From all sides the access to it is only by water. 

26. KOFA, a borough on the bank of the Euphrates, founded by 
Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgqis, and there lies the sepulchre (rauda) of the 
Prince of the Faithful ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, may God exalt his face. 

27. HIRA (spelt: Jira), a borough on the edge of the steppe, 
possessing a better climate than Kifa. 

28. QADISIYA, a borough on the pilgrims’ road, on the edge of the 
steppe. 

29. BARADAN, ‘UKBARA, two boroughs to the north of Baghdad and 
to the east of the Tigris. It is a prosperous locality. 

30. SAMaRA [sic], a town situated to the east of the Tigris, while its 
countryside and fields are to the west of the Tigris. 

31. KARKH, DOR (spelt: Din), two boroughs founded by Mu'‘tasim 
and finished by Ma’miin [sic],' prosperous and pleasant. 

32. TAKRIT, a town lying on the frontier between the Jazira and 
‘Iraq, prosperous, flourishing, and populous. 


§ 34. Discourse on the Jazira Province and its Towns 


This province on its four sides is surrounded by the waters of two 
rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, and on this account it is called 
the Jazira (‘‘island’’). This is | a province prosperous, pleasant, very 
populous, with an equable climate and running waters. It has moun- 
tains, numerous towns, flourishing countryside, gardens and orchards 
known for their flourishing state (khurrami). In it there are many 
people belonging to the Rabi‘a tribe, and many Khirijites. 

I. MAUSIL, a large town, with an equable climate and with some 
amenity (1‘mat-i andak). 

2. BALAD, a town on the bank of the Tigris, having some running 
waters besides (ba-juz az) the Tigris. 

3. BAR-QA‘ID, ADRAMA (read: Adhrama), two flourishing and 
populous boroughs. 

4. NISIBIN, the most flourishing town in Jazira. It is a prosperous 
and pleasant place. In it monasteries (dayr) are found belonging 
to the Christians (tarsa’an [sic]). In it deadly scorpions (kazdum) are 
found. In it a strong fortress stands, inside which snakes are 
numerous. From it comes glass-stone (sang-i Gbgina) of good quality. 

5. DARA, a borough at the foot of a mountain with numerous 
running waters. 


' Evident clerical error, v.s., p. 40. 218-27 a.H. Cf. Istakhri, p. 167: ‘‘com- 
Ma’min: 198-218 a.H., Mu'‘tasim: pleted by Mutawakkil’’ (232-47 A.H.). 
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6. KAFARTOTHA, a flourishing and prosperous town with running 
waters. 

7. RA’S AL-‘AYN, a flourishing town with many springs which form 
five rivers; the latter unite (ba-yak jay) and, under the name of 
Khabiir, flow into the Euphrates. 

8. DIYAR-RABI'A (spelt: Dzydr Ra'nay), a very pleasant land 
(shahr). 

9. RAQQA,' RAFIQA (spelt: Ra‘iga), two large and flourishing towns 
joined with one another and situated on the bank of the Euphrates. 
The battle of Siffin took place in their neighbourhood (andar 
hadd-1 ii) on the other side of the river. 

10. QARQISIYA, a flourishing and pleasant borough; all its country- 
side is always green. 

II, RAHBA, a flourishing town with abundant water and trees. 

12. DALIYA (spelt: Waliya), a small town, densely populated 
(anbith) and pleasant. 

13. ‘ANA, a flourishing borough situated amidst the waters of the 
Euphrates. 

14. HIT, a prosperous and pleasant town within a solid wall. “Abd- 
allah ibn al-Mubarak’s tomb (turbat) is there. 

15. ANBAR, a flourishing, prosperous, pleasant town with a 
numerous population. The seat of the Prince of the Faithful 
Abul ‘Abbas was there. 

All these towns, from Raqqga to Anbar, are situated on the bank 
of the Euphrates. 

16. BALIS (spelt: Talis), JISR-MANBIJ (spelt: © ,--), SUMAYSAT 
(spelt : Shumaishat), boroughs situated on the bank of the Euphrates 
and adjacent to Syria.” 

17. HARRAN, a town with little water (G@bashan andak). In it live 
numerous Sabians (Sabryan). 

18. SARUJ, a prosperous borough. 

Ig. RUHA (spelt: Raha), a flourishing town. Most of its inhabitants 
are Christians. In it stands a church (kanisa); in the whole world 
there is none larger, better attended (@badhantar), and more wonder- 
ful. To it belongs a flourishing countryside, and in it live numerous 
monks (ruhbdandan). 

20. JAZIRA IBN ‘OMAR, a flourishing borough, with trees and 
running waters, situated on the bank of the Tigris. 

21. HADITHA, a town with very good orchards. 

22. SINN, a borough on the bank of the Tigris, very pleasant and 
lying close to the mountains. 

' Cf. under Syria, § 38, 27. 2 Cf. under Syria, § 38, 16. and 3. 
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§ 35. Discourse on the Provinces of Adharbadhagin, 
Arminiya, and Arrfn, and their Towns 


These three provinces are adjacent to each other. Their country- 
sides enter into each other (ba yak-digar andar shudha). East of this 
region (ndhiyat) are the borders of Giladn; south of it, the borders of 
‘Iraq and the Jazira ; west of it, the borders of Rim and the Sarir [sic]; 
north of it, the borders of the Sarir| and the Khazars (spelt : Ghazaran). 
These places are the most pleasant (bisyar-ni‘mattarin) among 
the Islamic lands. The region is very prosperous and pleasant, with 
running waters and good fruit. It is the abode (jaygah) of merchants, 
fighters for the faith (gh@ztydn), and strangers coming from all parts. 
It produces crimson (girmiz>‘‘kermes’’), trouser-cords (shalvar- 
[band]),! woollen stuffs, madder (? riidina), cotton, fish, honey, and 
wax. There (too) Greek, Armenian, Pecheneg, Khazar, and Slav 
(saglabt) slaves are brought. 

I. ARDAVIL, the capital (gasaba) of Adharbadhagan, and a great 
town within a wall. It was a strong (sakht) and very pleasant town, but 
now is less so (akniin kamtar-ast). It is the seat of the kings of 
Adharbadhagan. It produces striped stuffs (? ja@ma-yi burd), and 
stuffs of various colours (ja@ma-yi rangin). 

2. ASNA («| *Ushnah > Ushnil), SARAV, MIYANA, KHONA, 
JABRUQAN, small but pleasant, prosperous and populous boroughs. 

3. TABRIZ, a small borough, pleasant and prosperous, within a wall 
constructed by ‘Ala ibn Ahmad. 

4. MARAGHA, a large town, flourishing and pleasant, with running 
waters and flourishing gardens. It had a strong wall, but the son of 
Bi Saj destroyed it. 

5. BARZAND, a flourishing and prosperous town with running 
waters and many fields. It produces gatifa-textiles.” 

6. MUQAN, a town with a district (nahiyat) lying on the sea-shore. 
In the district of Miqan there are two other boroughs also called 
Migqan. From (Miiqan) come: madder (rildhina), grain for food 
(dangil-ha-yt khurdani), sacks (juval), and paldas-rugs in great numbers. 

7. VARTAN, a very prosperous town from which come zi/a and 
prayer-carpets. 

All these towns which we have enumerated belong to Adhar- 
badhagan. 


[§ 36. Arminiya and Arran} 


8. puvIN (Dwn), a great town and the capital of Armenia, en- 
circled by a wall. In it live numerous Christians. It is a very 
' Arab. tikek. ? Stuffs with long pile; actually bath-towels are called gafifa. 
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pleasant town with great riches, men, and merchants. To it belongs 
a vast countryside (sawdd-1 bisydr) stretching down to the limits of 
the Jazira and even (khud) adjoining Rim. It produces worms from 
which the crimson-dye is made, and good trouser-cords. 

Q: DAKHARRAQAN (spelt: Ddkhartab), a flourishing borough, with 
running waters, near the lake Kabidhan. 

10. URMIYA (spelt: Armana), a large town, very prosperous and 
very pleasant. 

II. SALAMAS (now: Salmds), a flourishing and populous borough 
producing good trouser-cords. 

12. KHOY, BARGRI, ARJIJ, AKHLAT, NAKHCHUVAN, BIDLIS (spelt: 
Budlais)—these are all boroughs, small or large, flourishing, pleasant, 
populous, having riches and merchants. They produce large quanti- 
ties of zi/a-carpets (? zil-ha-yi galt), trouser-cords, and wood( ?).' 

13. MALAZGIRD, a frontier post (thaghr) against the people of Rim 
(Riamtyan). The people are warlike and the place pleasant. 

14. QALIQALA (usually Qaligala, Erzerum), a town inside which 
there is a strong fortress where there are always fighters for the faith, 
by turn from each place. Merchants too are numerous in it. 

15. MAYYAFARIQIN (spelt: Miyafarigin), a town inside [sic] a 
fortress (hisar), on the frontier between Armenia, the Jazira, (and) 
Rim. 

16. MARAND, a small borough, prosperous, pleasant, and populous. 
It produces various woollen stuffs. 

17. MIMADH, a well-known (shuhra) district, prosperous, very 
pleasant, and populous. 

18. AHAR, the chief place of Mimadh, belonging to the kingdom of 
the son of Rawwad, who is | of the family of Julanda bul K.rk.r, the 
one who “omnes naves vi capiebat” (Qur’an, xviii, 78].? 

19. S.NGAN (Sungan ?), a town with a large district, belonging to 
the kingdom of Sunbat. 

All these boroughs which we have enumerated belong to Armenia. 

20. QABAN, a flourishing town, producing much cotton of good 
quality. 

21. BARDA’, a large town, very pleasant. It is the capital of Arran 
and the seat of the king of that province. To it belongs a countryside, 
flourishing, with many fields and much fruit, densely populated. In 
it grow numerous mulberry-trees of which the fruit belongs to 
everybody (ti#dh-i sabil). The town produces much silk, good mules, 
madder (riinas), chestnuts (shah-balagt), and caraway (karavtyd). 


' Perhaps: ‘‘good (khuib) trouser- 2 Cf. Istakhri, p. 140. [See my note. 
cords”, instead of chiib ‘‘wood’’. V. M.j 
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22. BAYLAQAN, a very pleasant borough, producing striped textiles 
(burd-h@) in great rtumbers, horse-rugs (jul), veils (burgqa'), and 
nafif-sweets. 

23. BAZHGAH (“Toll-house”’), a borough on the bank of the river 
Aras (Araxes), producing fish. 

24. GANJA, SHAMKOR, two towns with extensive fields, prosperous, 
pleasant, and producing woollen stuffs of all kinds. 

25. KHUNAN, a district on the banks of the river Kur, forming 
the frontier between Armenia and Arran. 

26. VARDUQIYA (Bardij?), a small and sparsely populated town in 
Khunan. 

27. QAL‘A, a great fortress and a minbar on the frontier between 
Armenia and Arran. 

28. TIFLIs, a large town, flourishing, strong, prosperous, and very 
pleasant, within a double wall. It is a frontier post (thaghr) against 
the infidels (bar rity-i kafiran). The river Kur passes through it 
(andar mtyan-i vay). Tiflis possesses a spring of water, extremely 
hot; above it hot baths (garmaba) have been built which are always 
hot without any fire (to heat them). 

29. SHAKKI, a district of Armenia, prosperous and pleasant. Its 
length is some 70 farsangs. The inhabitants are Muslims and 
infidels (Rafiran). 

30. MUBARAKI, a large village at the gate of Barda‘. There the 
camp of the Russians (Ristyan) stood when they came and seized 
(bisttadand) Barda‘. This Mubaraki is at the head of the frontier 
(avval-i hadd) of Shakki. 

31. SUQ AL-JABAL, a town of Shakki, close to Barda’. 

32. SUNBATMAN (?), a town at the farther end of Shakki (@khir-1 
hadd-i Sh.), with a strong fortress (Hisar). These two (last-named) 
towns are prosperous. 

33. SANAR, a region 20 farsangs long and situated between Shakki 
and Tiflis. The inhabitants are all infidels. 

34. QABALA, a town between Shakki, Barda‘, and Shirvan, pros- 
perous and pleasant. From it come many beaver-furs (qunduz). 

35. BARDIJ(?), a small town, prosperous and pleasant. 

36. SHIRVAN (cl,+), KHURSAN, LIZAN (Layzdn?), three provinces 
under one king. He is called Shirvan-shah, Khursan-shah, and Lizan- 
shah. He lives at the army camp (ba lashkargahi, spelt: lashkarhahi) 
at a farsang’s distance from SHAMAKHI. In the region (hudid) of 
KURDIVAN he possesses a mountain with a high summit, which is 
broad and smooth (pahn va hamiin). Its area (chah@r-sil) is 4 farsangs 
by 4 farsangs. It is accessible only from one side by a made road 
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which is very difficult. Within that area there are four villages. All 
the treasures and wealth of that king are kept there and all his clients 
(maulayan), men and women, are there. They both sow and eat 
(their produce) there (@nj@ karand va anja khurand). This fortress 
is called NIYAL-QAL ‘A, and near it there is another very strong fortress 
at a distance of 1 farsang; (the king’s) prison is there. 

37. “KHURSAN, a district (lying between?) Darband and Shirvan, 
adjacent to the mountain Qabk (Caucasus). | It produces woollen 33b 
stuffs, and all the different kinds of mahfari which are found in the 
world are from the said three districts. 

38. KURDIVAN, a prosperous and pleasant borough. 

39. SHAVARAN, the capital of Shirvan [sic], is situated near the sea 
and is a very pleasant (spot). From it touch-stones (sang-i mthakk) 
are exported everywhere. 

40. DARBAND-I KHAZARAN, a town on the sea-coast. Between the 
town and the sea a huge chain has been stretched so that no ship 
can enter there without permission (dastiri). This chain is solidly 
attached to the walls made of stone and lead (arziz). The town 
produces linen-cloths and saffron. Slaves (bandagan) are brought 
there of every kind of infidel living close to it. 

41. BAKU, a borough lying on the sea-coast near the mountains, 
All naphtha used in the Daylaman country comes from there. 


§ 37. Discourse on the Arab Country and its Towns 


East of this country is the “Oman Sea, which is a part of the Great 
Sea; south of it, the Abyssinian Sea, also a part of the Great Sea; 
west of it, the Qulzum Sea, also a part of the Great Sea; north of it, 
the steppe (badtya) of Kifa and Syria. This is a vast country 
belonging to the hot zone. In it there are mountains separated one 
from another, as we have explained (padidh) in our notice (ya@dhkird) 
on mountains. And in all this country there is (only) one river, which 
comes out of the mountains of Tihama and skirts the region of 
Khaulan (spelt: faulan) and the province of Hadramit, to empty 
itself into the Great Sea. Nor is this river large either. In this 
country there are numerous districts. Most of the country is a 
desert. Here is the original home (jay-z asli) of the Arabs, and all 
those who have gone to other places are originally from here. Most 
of them live in the desert, except those (magar ank) who live in the 
towns of this country. This country produces dates of different 
kinds, skins (adim), Mekkan sand (rig-2 makki), whet-stones, pilgrim 
shoes (na‘lain-i mash‘ar), and parti-coloured (mulamma’) shoes. In 
it live various strange animals. 
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The districts of this region are as follows: YEMEN, HIJAZ, TIHAMA, 
YAMAMA, NIZWAIN (*Bahrayn ?)'—where the tents are found of the 
tribes, such as Tamim (Tamimiyan), Mudar (spelt: Misriyan), Asad, 
Jassan (?), Kalb, Fazara (Fazartyan), and the like. We have marked 
(padidh) them all on the Map that they should be clearer (paydhdtar). 

I. MEKKA, a large town, prosperous (a@bddhan), populous, and 
situated at the foot of the mountains. All round it (girdagird) are 
mountains. This is the most honourable (shariftarin) town in the 
world because there was born our Prophet, on Him (added: and on 
His family) be God’s blessings and protection, and because it is the 
House of God, may He be exalted. The length of the mosque of the 
House of God is 370 cubits (arash = Arab. dhira‘) and its width 315 
cubits. The House of Mekka (z.e., the Ka‘ba itself) is 244 by 234 
cubits. The height (samk) of the Ka‘ba is 27 cubits and the circuit 
around the stone? (? va as gird-1 sang taw@f) is 50 cubits; while the 
length [of the tawdf, i.e., circumambulation?] is 150 cubits. Mekka 
was built (bina’) by Adam, on him be God’s peace, and finished by 
Abraham, on him be God’s peace. And since the times of Adam, 
God has made this house sacred (‘aziz karda-ast). 

2. MADINA, an agreeable (khush) town, with a numerous population. 
The sepulchre (rauda) of the Prophet, on Him and His family be God’s 
blessings, as well as of many of his companians are there. From the 
districts of Madina come whet-stones which are exported everywhere. 

3. TA’'IF, a small borough lying at the foot of the mountains. It 
produces skins (adim). 

4. NAJRAN is a | prosperous borough in which lives the tribe 
Hamdan. From it come brigands (duzd) who rifle the region of 
Yemen (ba-huditd-i Yaman rah burand). 

5. JURASH, a flourishing and populous borough of Yemen. 

_ ©. SA‘DA, a prosperous and populous town. Merchants from 
Basra are found in it. In the days of old it was the seat of the kings 
of Yemen. It produces great quantities of skins (adim) and the 
yemeni-shoes for pilgrims (na‘lain-i yamani-yi mash‘ar). 

7. SAMDAN (Hamdan ?), a district in Yemen, between Sa‘da and 
San‘a. It possesses three boroughs in which live the sons of Himyar 
(farzandan-t Himyar) who have fields, pasture grounds (mara‘i), and 
vines (raz). 

8. sAN‘A, the capital of Yemen. It is a flourishing and prosperous 
town. Whatever (goods) come from the majority of the districts 
of Yemen are also produced in this town. It is the most pleasant 
place in all Yemen. Inall the Arab country there is no larger and more 


* Gp yp may be a misspelling for . >» v.i. 26. 2 Read: *Hijr. See note. 
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flourishing town than this. On account of the perfectly moderate 
climate of this land (shahr), wheat and other crops (kisht) yield 
harvests twice a year, and barley (even) three or four times. (The 
town) has a stone wall, and it is said that the first building which was 
built after the Flood was this. 

g. DHIMAR (spelt: Dimar), a populous town with markets belonging 
to the district (‘amal) of San‘a. It is a very pleasant place. Their 
current money (ba@zurgani)' is something (chizi) similar to the ganda- 
hari-coins; eight of (their coins) weigh a dirham. 

10, SHIBAM (spelt: Szya@m), a mountain above a fortress in which 
a market and a numerous population are found. 

II. ZABID, a town of Yemen. With the exception of San‘a there 
is no larger town in Yemen than Zabid. At a distance of three days 
from there is the frontier of Abyssinia. Their current money is 
silver and gold, but their 12 dirhams weigh only 1 dirham’s weight 
(yak dirham-sang sanjadh). 

12. MANKATH, a small borough with stone walls. Huge mountains 
surround it and its districts (rusta), and in whatever direction one 
travels in it, it is necessary to cross mountains (va az har siiy ki dar 
vay ravi kith bibayadh buridan). The frontier of this place marches 
with that of Hadramit. 

13. SUHAYB (spelt: Sahib), a flourishing and prosperous borough. 

All these places are in Yemen. Among the latter’s mountains and 
plains there is a place of monkeys (kaprydn). All the baboons (ham- 
diinagan) are from there. 

14. ‘ADEN, a borough on the sea-coast. Many pearls come from it. 
It is adjacent to the limits (hudid) of Abyssinia. 

I5. HADRAMOT, a flourishing and prosperous province possessing 
(several) towns. They have a custom that to any stranger who enters 
their town and makes a public prayer (namaz) in their mosque, they 
bring food thrice a day and pay him great attention (navakht), unless 
he opposes them in religious matters (mukhdlafati kunadh ba-madhhab 
ba ishan). 

16, MIKHLAF ‘AKK (spelt: ‘Ali), a large and pleasant village. 

17. ‘ATHTHAR, a prosperous and pleasant village. 

18. MAHJARA (spelt: Mahjar), a large town within a wall and a 
moat. The (inhabitants’) clothes consist of zz@r and chadhur. 

19. SIRRAYN (spelt: Savir), a flourishing and prosperous town. The 
inhabitants sow sorghum? and barley. Their current money is silver 
washed over with quicksilver (muzabbaqg). They all wear iza@r and 
rida. (This place?) belongs to the province (‘amal) of Yemen. 


' Cf. 153, note 2. 2 gavars, U.s., p. 124. 
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“s 20. jippa (spelt: fudda), a town belonging to Mekka and situated 
on the sea-coast, prosperous and flourishing. 
21. SABA’ (spelt: Saba), ‘UQAB (?), gl», WADI “BAYHAN (? spelt: 
Gbe» gol), pleasant and populous boroughs. 
22. SHIHR, a town on the sea-coast. It produces good camels, and 
from here frankincense (/ubban) is exported everywhere. 

“— 23. ‘oMAN (spelt: “Ommdn), a large town on the sea-coast. Mer- 
chants are numerous in it. It is the emporium (barkadha) of the 
whole world. There is no town in the world where the merchants 
are wealthier (tuvangartar) than here, and all the commodities 

34 b (sthd@z) of East, West, South, and North | are brought to this town 

and from there carried to different places. 

24. SHARJA, o£, two prosperous and flourishing boroughs. 

25. HAJAR, a very populous town on the sea-coast. 

26. BAHRAYN, a very populous region with towns, villages, and 
prosperous places. 

27. FAYD, a flourishing and prosperous borough. 

28. JABALA, a fortress with a minbar in it. 

29. FUR‘ (spelt: F.rgh), a small borough. 

30. TABUK, WADI AL-QURA, TAYMA’ (spelt: Fymda), very prosperous 
boroughs situated in the desert. 

31. JAR, a borough on the sea-coast which is the emporium of 
Madina. 

32. MADYAN (spelt: Midyan), a flourishing town on the sea-coast. 
There lies the well from which Moses, on him be peace, drew water 
for the sheep of Shu‘ayb, on him be peace [Qor‘an, xxviii, 24]. 


§ 38. Discourse on the Country of Syria and its Towns 


East of this country is the Syrian steppe (badiya) belonging to the 
Arab country, and the limits of Jazira (hudiid-i fazira); south of it, 
the Sea of Quizum; west of it, the limits of Egypt and some parts of 
the Rim sea; north of it, the limits of Rim. This country is flourish- 
ing, prosperous, with many people, great riches, and numerous towns. 
Whatever is produced in Maghrib, Egypt, Byzantium (Ram), and 
Spain (Andalus) is brought there. 

THE FORTIFIED LINE (thaghr-ha) oF JazirRa. These are the boroughs 
(forming) the military frontier (thaghr) against the Byzantines 
(Riimiyan), and belonging to Syria, though called after Jazira: 

1. SUMAISAT, a flourishing borough lying on the bank of the river 
(Euphrates).! 


' Cf. under Jazira, § 34, 16. 
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2. SANJA, a flourishing borough near which there is a bridge; in 
the whole world there is no better and more marvellous bridge. 

3. MANBIJ, a strong borough in the desert.' 

4. MANSOR, QURUS, two prosperous but sparsely populated 
boroughs. 

5. MALATYA (spelt: Malafiya), the largest frontier post (thaghr) on 
this side of the mountain Lukkam. Its fruit is all given free (mubah) 
and has no owners. 

6. MAR‘ASH, HADATH (spelt : fadhab), two flourishing and prosperous 
boroughs, small, but having many fields and running waters. 

7. HARONI, a borough built by Hariin al-Rashid and lying on 
a mountain, 

8. BayYAs (Payas), a flourishing and very pleasant borough in which 
dates abound. 

g. KANIS, a small borough at the foot of the mountain. 

10. KAFARBAYYA (spelt: Kamarinad), MASISA, two flourishing and 
prosperous boroughs divided by the river Jayhiin. If one mounts 
(chin . . . bar ravi) on the bridge spanning that river the sea is 
visible, though the distance between them is 4 farsangs (va 
miyanashan chahar farsang-ast). (Their) population is numerous. 

II. ‘AYN-ZARBA, a town with fruit and well cultivated fields 
(kisht-ha-yi drasta). 

12. ADHANA, a town with a flourishing market, situated on the 
bank of the river Sayhin. 

13. TARSOS, a large, prosperous, and pleasant town within a double 
stone wall. The inhabitants are warlike and courageous. 

14. AULAs (Eleusa), the last town of Islim on the coast of the Rim 
Sea. In it are two places which the Byzantines (Ramtydn) venerate 
and to which they go on pilgrimage. 

These are all the frontier posts called Thughir-al-Jazira. 

15. ISKANDARUNA, SUHBA, LADHIQIYA, ANTARTUS, ATRABULUS, BAY- 
RUT, SAYDA (Sidon), sUR (Tyre), ‘AKKA, QAYSARIYA, YAFA (spelt: Ul),? 
“ASQALAN, towns of Syria on the coast of the Riim Sea, inhabited by 
Muslims. They are very pleasant towns, with extensive fields and 
great riches. 

16, BALIS, a town of Syria situated on the bank of the Euphrates. 

17. KHUNASIRA, TADMUR, SALAMIYA, MU‘AN (spelt: Maghan, now: 
Ma‘an), boroughs | on the edge of the Syrian steppe. The people of 35a 
Salamiya are all Hashimites, and those of Mu‘an, Omayyads. 

18. aya (spelt: [/a), a borough on the coast of the Quizum Sea, 
on the frontier between the steppe of Egypt and Syria. 

1 Cf. under Jazira, § 34, 16. 2 Sic. 
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Ig. ALEPPO, a large town, flourishing, prosperous, populous, and 
having great riches. It has a wall on which a horseman can make 
a tour round the town. 

20. BAGHRAS, a town amidst the mountains. In it stands a palace 
built by Zubayda, who gave it numerous endowments (wagf), in order 
that anybody reaching that town should be put up and entertained 
(mthm4ni) in the said building. 

21. MA‘ARRA MASRIN, a flourishing borough with rain-water. 

22. QINNASRIN, a flourishing and prosperous town. 

23. HIMs (spelt: Hzmis), a large, flourishing, and populous town, 
with all the roads paved with stones (ba-sang gustarda). The inhabi- 
tants are cleanly clad, chivalrous (6a muruvvat), and handsome (niki- 
rity). Snakes and scorpions abound in it. 

24. KAFR-TAB (spelt: Bgr-Tab), SHAYZAR, HAMAT, prosperous, 
pleasant, and very flourishing towns. 

25. BA‘ALBAKK, a very pleasant town lying on the slope of the 
mountain (bar bar-1 kih). 

26. DAMASCUS, a prosperous and flourishing town, possessing 
many fields, a nice countryside (sawadi khush), and running waters. 
(It lies) close to the mountains. This is the most flourishing town in 
the Arab lands (dar ‘Arab). It produces yellow citrons (turanj) [or 
yellow rice, birinj ?}. 

27. RAQQA, a flourishing borough with few inhabitants.! 

28. RUWAT (spelt: Ruwab), a borough lying close to the mountains. 
It is the chief place of the Jibal (Kahistan) district. 

29. ADHRUH (spelt: Adhrukh), a flourishing and pleasant borough, 
inhabited by the Kharijites.* 

30. URDUNN, a very flourishing, prosperous, and pleasant region. 

31. TABARIYA, the chief place of Urdunn. The town is flourishing, 
prosperous, and pleasant, and has running waters. 

32. PALESTINE (Filastin), a province with many fields and fruits, 
great riches, and many inhabitants. 

33. RAMLA (spelt: Zamla), the capital of Palestine. The locality is 
pleasant and the town large. 

34. GHAZZA (spelt: “Arra), a borough on the frontier between 
Syria and Egypt. 

35. BETHLEHEM (Bayt al-lahm), a borough where the Prophet 
Jesus, on Him be God’s blessings and protection, was born (maulid). 

36. MASJID IBRAHIM, a borough on the frontier between Egypt 
and Syria. The sepulchre (rauda) of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
on them be God’s blessings, is there. 

' Cf. in Jazira, § 34, 9. 2 Ist., 58: al-shurat. 
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37. NABULUS, RIHA (Jericho, spelt: Rikha@), two small boroughs, 
little favoured by nature (kam-ni‘mat). 

38. JERUSALEM (Bayt al-mugqaddas), a town lying on the slope of the 
mountain. It has no running water. In it stands a mosque which is 
visited by Muslims coming from everywhere. 

These are all the towns of Palestine. 

39. THE HOME OF LOT’S PEOPLE (ja@y-i qaum-i Lit), a desolate 
district, sparsely populated, and without amenity. 

40. ZUGHAR (spelt: Z‘r), a town of the Home (diyar) of Lot’s 
people. A little prosperity is still left there. 

41. Within the limits of this (!) mountain of BALQA there are many 
villages and small districts (rusta), and it is inhabited by the Khari- 
Jites (va andar vay hama marduman-t khawarij-ana). 


§ 39. Discourse on the Country of Egypt and its Towns 


East of this country are some borders of Syria and some parts of the 
Egyptian desert; south of it, the borders of Nubia; west of it, some 
parts of Maghrib and of the desert called Wahat (oases); north of it, 
the Sea of Rim. This is the wealthiest (tuvangartarin) country of 
Islam and in it lie numerous towns, all prosperous, flourishing, 
wealthy, and extremely favoured by nature in many respects (ba 
ni‘mat-ha-yi bisyar-i giindgiin). It produces textiles (ja@ma), handker- 
chiefs (dastar), and robes (rida) of various kinds, than which there 
are none more precious in the whole world—such as Egyptian woollen 
goods and textiles, and handkerchiefs made of dabigi [and ?] khazz.' 
And in this country | good asses are found of great price (kharan-1 35b 
nik uftadh ba-qimat). 

I, FUSTAT (spelt: Fasfat), the capital of Egypt. It is the wealthiest ~ 
city in the world, extremely prosperous and very pleasant. It lies 
to the east of the river Nile. The tomb of Shafi'l, God’s mercy on 
him, is there. 

2. DHAMIRA, DANQARA (Dabgii?), two towns to the east of the 
Nile, prosperous and pleasant, producing excellent (murtafi') and 
precious linen-cloths. 

3. FARAMA, a town on the shore of the lake Tinnis, amidst the sands 
of Jifar. The tomb of Galen (Jalinis) is there. 

4. TINNIS, DIMYAT, two towns situated on two islands in the lake 
of Tinnis. The inhabitants have no fields. They produce woollen 
and linen stuffs of very high price. 

5. ISKANDARIYA (Alexandria), a town, of the two sides of which 
the one is adjacent to the Sea of Rim and the other to the lake of 
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Tinnis. In it stands a lighthouse (mindra) which is said to be 200 
cubits (arash) high. It is situated in the midst of the water (andar 
miyan-i Gb), upon a rock, and when the wind blows it moves (byunbadh) 
so that one cannot see it. 

6. HARAMAYN (Pyramids), two structures on the summit of a moun- 
tain near Fustat; their mortar (mild?) is of a substance (jauhar) on 
which nothing has effect. Each of them is 400 cubits long by 400 
cubits broad and 400 cubits high. Inside (them) rooms have been 
made (khana-ha). (Each) has a narrow door. Hermes built these 
buildings before the Flood, as he knew that the Flood would take 
place (khwahad bid), and he built them in order that the water might 
not do him harm (z7yan, spelt: zaban). He has written on them in 
Arabic: “‘We have built this by a (supernatural) power; if some one 
wants to know how we have built it, let him destroy it.”' And on 
these two pyramids much science has been engraved (kanda-ast) of 
medicine, astronomy, geometry, and philosophy. 

7, FAYYUM, a borough to the west of the Nile. It has other running 
waters, too, besides the Nile. 

8. BUSIR (spelt: Tisir), a town lying to the east of the Nile. The 
magicians (musha‘bidhan) who were with Pharaoh and who worked 
sorceries (jadhii’i), were from there. In the river Nile crocodiles 
abound everywhere; they snatch men and quadrupeds from the banks 
of the river, but when they reach this town [the situation becomes 
different]. (Here) a talisman has been put up (Rarda-and) that they 
should be impotent and do no harm (ziyan natavanadh kardan), and 
it may happen that children catch a crocodile in the water and sit upon 
it and guide it (hami-gardanand) and it cannot do any harm. And 
wherever the crocodiles are upstream and downstream of this town 
they are harm-doers. 

g. ASHMUNAYN (spelt: Ash‘iinayn), AKHMIM, BULAINA, three towns 
on the bank of the Nile, to the west of it. They are prosperous, 
flourishing, and very pleasant. In (this locality) grow numerous 
ebony trees. 

10. SUWAN (Assuan), the last town of Egypt and a frontier post 
(thaghr) <sainst the Nubians. It is situated west of the Nile and is 
a town with great riches (mal). The people are warlike. In the 
mountains which are near Suwan and belong to al-Wahat (oases 
region), mines of emeralds and chrysolites (swmurrud va zabarjad) 
are found, and in all the world they are found nowhere else. In the 
mountains of al-Wahat there are wild sheep. Beyond Suwan, in 
the frontier region between Egypt and Nubia, there are great numbers 


1 The text in Arabic and in Persian. In Persian: ‘‘say (to him): Destroy this.”’ 
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of wild asses, striped (mulamma') (with) black and yellow, small, 
of the size of a sheep (khurd chand guspandi). If taken out of that 
country, they die.! 


§ 40. Discourse on the Country of Maghrib and its Towns 


East of this country | is the country of Egypt; south of it, a desert of 36a 
which the farther end adjoins the country of the Siidan (ba-nahtyat-i 

S. baz daradh); west of it, the Western Ocean; north of it, the Sea 

of Rim. In this country deserts are many and mountains very few. 
The inhabitants are black and swarthy. The country has many 
regions, towns, and districts (rusta). In their desert live number- 

less Berbers. This place (belongs to) the hot zone. Gold is found 
there in large quantities. In the sands of this region are gold-mines. 
Their transactions (bazurgani)? are mostly in gold (ba-zarr).3 

I. ATRABULUS, the first town of Ifriqiya. It is a large and prosperous 
town lying on the shore of the Rim Sea. It is populous and is the 
resort of the Byzantine and Spanish merchants. Whatever the Rim 
sea produces comes there. 

2. MAHDIYA, a large town on the coast of the Riim Sea and adjacent 
to the limits of Qayruwan. It is a pleasant place. Merchants from 
(different) lands (az ja@yha) are numerous in it. 

3. BARQA, a large town to which belongs a province adjoining 
Egypt. It is a place with great wealth and with (many) merchants. In 
it numerous troops are always stationed. 

4. QAYRUWAN, a great town. In Maghrib there is no town larger, 
more prosperous, and richer than this. It is the capital of Maghrib. 

5. ZAWILA, a great town on the edge of the desert of Siidan. In 
its neighbourhood and in its district live many Berbers. In the 
deserts (biyaban-ha) of Maghrib these Berbers are what the Arabs 
are in (their) steppe (badiya). They own cattle (khudavandan-i 
chahar-pay) and much gold (zar), but the Arabs are wealthier 
(tuvangartar) in cattle, and the Berbers in gold. 

6. TUNIS (spelt: Tiinas), a town of Maghrib on the sea-coast. This 
is the first town opposite Spain (Andalus). 

‘7, FARSANA (Qalshana?), a flourishing town, very pleasant. The 
people are sociable (@mizanda) and possess great wealth. The town 
lies near Qayruwan. 

8. saTiF (spelt: Sazif), a large town, with many inhabitants and 
much gold (zar), but little favoured by nature. 

Q. TABARQA, a town on the coast of the Rim Sea. Near it, in the 


1 Cf. § 5, 23. 3 Or: “their current money is gold’’. 
2 Present-day pronunciation. 
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sea, lie extremely numerous coral-banks; in the world there is no 
other place (like it). There are large and deadly scorpions (in 
Tabarqa). 

10. TANAS, a large town on the sea-coast, prosperous, pleasant, 
and having many inhabitants and great wealth. 

II, JAZIRA BANI ZAGHANNA (spelt: Ra‘na@), a town surrounded on 
its three sides (st karan) by the sea. In its region (hawaii) live many 
Berbers. 

12. NAKOR, a town like Tanas. 

13. TAHART, a great town with a special district (nahiyati judha) be- 
longing to the province (‘amal) of Ifriqiya. It possesses great wealth. 

14. SIJILMASA (spelt: Slhmdasa), a town situated on the edge of the 
desert of Sitidan amid sands which are auriferous. This town is 
separated (gusista) from all the districts; it is little favoured by nature 
(kam-ni‘mat) but has much gold. 

I5. BUSAYRA(?), a town on the sea-coast opposite Gibraltar 
(Jabal Tariq). It is a very prosperous place. 

16. AZAYLA (spelt: Uzila), a large town within an extremely solid 
wall. It is the very last (bazpas-tarin) town (of Africa) from which 
(travellers) go to Spain. 

17. FAS, a great town which is the capital of Tangiers (Tanja), and 
the seat of the kings. It is a place of great wealth. | 

36b 18. sis aL-aQgsA, a land (shahr) situated on the coast of the 
Western Ocean which is the last land of the oecumene (abadhani-yi 
‘alam) towards the west. It is a great land and its people have 
extraordinary (bi-anddza) quantities of gold. The people are some- 
what far (dirtar) from the characteristics of humanity (tab‘-1 mardi). 
Strangers rarely happen to visit it (Ramtar uftadh). (The articles) 
mostly coming from the country of the Berbers are panther-skins 
(palang). The Berbers hunt (panthers) and bring their skins (pist) 
to Muslim towns. 


§ 41. Discourse on the Country of Spain (Andalus) and its 
Towns 

East of this country are the borders of Rim; south of it, the straits 
of the Riim Sea; west of it, the Western Ocean; north of it, also the 
borders of Rim. This country is prosperous and flourishing, and 
possesses many mountains, running waters, and great riches. In it 
mines of every kind (ma‘dan-i hama-yi jauhar-ha) are found: gold, 
copper, lead (arziz), and the like. Their houses are of stone. The 
people are white-skinned and blue-eyed. 

I. CORDOBA (spelt: Qrjna), the capital of Spain, prosperous, 
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populous, with great amenities and riches. By the nearest road there 
is a three days’ journey from it to the sea. Cordoba lies near a moun- 
tain and is the seat of the government. The kingdom belongs to the 
Omayyads (padishah-t [sic] vay Amaviyan-ra-st). ‘The houses (of the 
town) are of stone. 

2. TOLEDO (Tulaytula), a town on a mountain (bar kith), situated 
on the slope of the mountain and (the bank of a) river (bar bar-i kith 
va riidh),' and the river Tagus (Tah, read: Taju) encircles it. 

3. TUDELA (Tujayla, spelt: B.tila), a town situated near the moun- 
tains. In it an extraordinary (bi andadza) number of sable-martens 
(samir) is found; (their skins) are exported to different places 
(ba-jay-ha). 

4. LERIDA (La@rida), SARAGOSSA (Sargus, usually: Saraqusta), 
SHANTARIYA, * REGIO (?4,* Rayyu), Ecija (Isinja, spelt: Istinja), 
JAEN (Jayyan, spelt: Khyan), MORON (Mauriir, spelt: Mauri), 
CARMONA (Qarmiina), NIEBLA (Labla), GHAFIQ, towns of Spain 
possessing great amenities, and (frequented by) merchants from 
Rim, Maghrib, and Egypt. These towns possess great wealth and 
have a moderate climate. 

5. BEJA (Baja) is an old, wealthy town in Spain. 

6. CORIA (Qiriya), a small town. In it people are few but there 
is much wealth. 

7. MERIDA (Marida), the largest town in Spain. It has a fortress, 
a wall, and a moat, all strong. 

8. TRUJILLO (Turjala), GUADALAJARA (Wadi al-Hijara), two towns 
belonging to the cold zone of Spain. This is the oldest place (ja) in 
this region (nahtyat). 

g. TORTOSA (Jurtiisha), a prosperous town on the coast of the 
Rim Sea, adjacent to the limits of GH.L.J.sK.s (the people of Jaca ?) 
and IFRANJA (Franks), which are two provinces of Rim. 

IO. VALENCIA (Balanstya), MURCIA (Murstya), PECHINA (Bajjana), 
pleasant towns in the maritime zone (bar karana) of the straits 
(Rhali;) of the Rim Sea. 

11. MALAGA (Malaga), a town on the coast (karan) of the Rim 
Sea. From it come very great numbers of lizard-skins (pist-1 silsmar) 
used for the hilts of swords (gabda-yi shamshir). 

12. ALGECIRAS (fazira), a borough on the coast of the straits. At 
the beginning of the Islamization (musalmani) Spain was conquered 
from this town (az in shahr bigushadhana). 

13. MEDINA SIDONIA (Sadiina), SEVILLA (Ishbtliya), OCSONABA 
(Ukhshunaba), boroughs in the maritime region (bar karan) of the 

' The phrase is awkward: * va [lab-i] riidh? 
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Western Ocean. They are places with few amenities and sparsely 
populated. 

14. SANTAREM (Shantarin?), the farthest town of Spain in the 
maritime zone of the Ocean. From it comes extremely good ambergris 
(‘anbar-i ashhab) in great quantities. 

Within the limits of Maghrib [sic] there is no other place. 


§ 42. Discourse on the Country of Rim, its Provinces and 
Towns 


East of this country lie Armenia, the Sarir, and the Alan (al-Lan); 
south of it, some parts of Syria, of the Rim Sea, and of Spain; west 
of it, the Western Ocean; north of it, some Uninhabited Lands 

37a (virani) of the North, some parts | of the countries of the Saqlab 
and Burja(n) (ba‘di hudiid-t Saqlab va ba‘di nahiyat-i Barja-st [sic}), 
and some parts of the Khazar Sea (darya-yi Khazaran). This 
country is extremely vast ; it abounds in amenities beyond description 
(bi andaza), and is extremely prosperous. It has many towns, villages, 
and great provinces, all with extensive fields, running waters, wealth, 
and troops. In it small lakes (darydyak-ha), mountains, and very 
numerous fortresses (hisdr) and castles (gal‘a) are found. It produces 
in great quantities brocades (jama-yi diba), sundus-textiles (of silk), 
maysani-(textiles ?), carpets (tanfasa), stockings, and valuable trouser- 
cords. 

The provinces of Riim are fourteen; three lie behind (az pas) the 
straits of Constantinople on their western side; and eleven provinces 
lie east of the straits. 

Those that lie westwards are as follows: 

1. The first is TABLAN in which Constantinople is situated. The 
latter is the seat of the kings of Rtim and a place of great wealth. 

2. The other is MACEDONIA (Magadiniya). Alexander of Rum 
was a native of it. It lies by the Rim Sea. 

3. The third is Thrace (Thraqiya, spelt: Bragtya) which lies by 
the Georgian Sea (darya-yi Gurz). 

As regards the other eleven provinces which lie eastwards of the 
straits of Constantinople, they bear the following names: 4. THRACE- 
SION (spelt: Brgsis); 5. OPSIKION (spelt: Absyg); 6. OPTIMATON 
(spelt: Aftmat); 7. SELEUCIA (Saligiya); 8. ANATOLICON (Natliq); 
Q. BUCCELLARION (spelt: Bglar); 10. PAPHLAGONIA (Aflakhiintya) ; 
II. CAPPADOCIA (Qabadhagq, spelt: Fyadq); 12. CHARSIANON (Khar- 
shana ?); 13. ARMENIACON (Arminyaq); 14. CHALDIA (Khaldtya). 

Each of these provinces (themes) is vast and has numerous towns, 
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villages, castles, fortresses, mountains, running waters, and amenities. 
In each of these provinces lives a commander-in-chief (sipa@hsallar) 
on behalf of the king of Rim (az Gn-1 malik al-Riim), with numerous 
troops numbering from 3,000 men to 6,000 horse [sic] and (destined) 
to guard the province (mar nigah dashtan-i nahtyat ra). 

In the days of old cities were numerous in Rim (andar Rim 
shahr-t qadim andar bisyar biidh, read: andar qadim?), but now they 
have become few. Most of the districts (rusta-ha) are prosperous and 
pleasant, and have (each) an extremely strong fortress (ba@ hisari sakht 
bisyar ustuvar), on account of the frequency of the raids (t@khtan) 
which the fighters for the faith (ghaztyan) direct upon them. To 
each village appertains a castle (qal‘a) where in time of flight [they 
may take shelter].' 

And these provinces, with large villages, and whatever there is 
(in them) of towns,? are such as we have represented them and shown 
on the Map (sirat). 

15. GURZ (Georgia ?) is also a province of Rim; most of its (popula- 
tion) live on small islands. By (?) the sea of Gurz they have a land 
(shahr) called Gurz which lies in Riim on the coast of the said 
sea.3 All the customs (akh/aq) of these people resemble exactly and 
in every respect (rast ba-hama rity) those of the people of Rim 
(Rimtyan). 

16. BURJAN, a province with a district (shahr) called Thrace 
(spelt: B.rgiya); it is a flourishing place, much favoured by nature 
but having little wealth (khurram va bisyar-ni'mat va kam-khwasta). 
Taking it altogether it is steppe and cultivated lands (va digar hama 
sahra-st va kisht-u-barz). It is a prosperous place and has running 
waters. It is a part of Rim and (its people) pay land-taxes (kharaj) 
to the king of Rim. 

17. CHRISTIANIZED SLAVS (al-Saqaliba al-mutanasstra), a province 
of Rim, in which live the Slavs who have become Christians (Saqlabi- 
yt tarsa gashta). They pay land-taxes (kharaj) to the king of 
Riim. They are wealthy (tuvangar) people and their country is 
pleasant and safe. 

18. BULGHARI, is the name of a people living on the mountain 
Bulghari (qaumi-st bar kith-i Bulghari nishinand) to the north-west 
of Rim. They are infidels (kafir). They too are Rimi, but are 


' Ki andar gurikhtan. . . . Something 3 Va bishtar az vay andar jazira-hda- 
omitted by the scribe: *ba-dnja@ pand- and khurd. Va andar [sic] daryd-yi 
hand. *Gurz ishdn-ra_ shahri-st ki *Gurz 


2 The text is awkward: the words khwdnand va andar Rim-ast bar kardn-i 
‘‘villages’’ and ‘“‘towns” ought to come = in daryd. 
in inverted order. 
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perpetually at war with the other Riimis. These Bulghari are moun- 
taineers, possessing fields and great numbers of cattle. 

This country of Riim stretches westwards (ba maghrib bikashad) 
down to the Western Ocean, and its southern side (si#y) marches 

37b with Spain. Towards | the north it marches with the Uninhabited 
Lands of the North, and includes some (pdra-i) deserts. In all the 
other places of Riim there are no deserts; on the contrary (ila) 
cultivated lands (abadhani) are everywhere. 

19. IFRANJA, a province of Riim adjoining the Rim Sea. 

20. ROMIYA(Rome),atownon thecoast of thissea, belonging to Ifranja. 
In the days of old the seat of the kings of Rim was in this Rimiya. 

21. *B.SKON.S(Vascones, Basques), *GH.LJ.SK.S (the people of Jaca?), 
are two provinces between Ifranja and Spain. The (people) are 
Christians. 

22. BRITANNIA (Barifintya), the last land (shahr) of Rim on the 
coast of the Ocean. It is an emporium (bargah) of Rim and Spain. 

From the limit of the straits (of Constantinople) down to Spain 
whatever is on the shore of the Sea of Rim is called ‘“‘the coast of 
Athens” (sahil-i Athinas). 

23. YUNAN (Greece) was in the days of old a town of this Athens! 
and all the sages and philosophers arose (khasta) from this region of 
Athens (nahtyat-i A.). 


§ 43. Discourse on the Slav Country (Saqldab). 


East of this country are the Inner Bulghars (Bulghar-i andariini) 
and some of the Riis; south of it, some parts of the Gurz sea and some 
parts of Rim; west and north of it everywhere are the deserts 
of the Uninhabited Lands of the North. This is a vast country 
with extremely numerous trees growing close together (payvasta). 
The people live among the trees and sow (kisht) nothing except 
millet (avzan). They have no grapes but possess plenty of honey 
from which they prepare wine and the like. Their vessels (casks) 
for wine (khunb-i nabidh) are made of wood, and there are people 
(mard buvadh ki) who annually prepare a hundred of such vessels 
of wine. They possess herds of swine (ramma-ha-yi khiig) which 
are just like (ham chinank) herds of sheep. They burn the dead. 
When a man dies, his wife, if she loves him, kills herself. They 
all wear shirts and shoes over the ankles (pirahan va miza 
ta ba ka‘b). All of them are fire-worshippers. They possess 
string instruments (dlat-had-yi riidh) unknown in the Islamic 


' Shahri bid az in Athinds. Perhaps: *Shahr bid ‘‘was the country (belonging) 
to this (town) of Athens.’’ 
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countries (andar musalmani), on which they play. Their arms are 
shields, javelins (zipin), and lances. The Saqlab king is called 
S.mit-swyt (or Bsmat-swyt, \e <1» oy). The food of their kings 
is milk, They spend the winter in huts and underground dwellings 
(kaz-ha va zir-zamin-ha). They possess numerous castles and for- 
tresses. They dress mostly in linen stuffs. They think it their religious 
duty (vajib andar din) to serve the king. They possess two towns. 

I. VABNIT is the first town on the east of the Saqlab and some (of 
its inhabitants) resemble the Ris. 

2. KHURDAB, a large town and the seat of the king. 


§ 44. Discourse on the Riis Country and its Towns 


East of this country are the mountains of the Pechenegs; south of 
it, the river Rita (',, ?); west of it, the Saqlabs; north of it, the 
Uninhabited Lands of the North. This isa vast country, and the 
inhabitants are evil-tempered (badh fab‘), intractable (badh-rag va 
na-s@zanda), arrogant-looking (shiikh-rity), quarrelsome (sitiza-kar), 
and warlike (harb-kun). They war with all the infidels (kafir) who 
live round them, and come out victorious (bihtar dyand). The king 
is called Ris-khaqan. It is a country extremely favoured by nature 
with regard to all the necessaries (of life). One group (gurith) of 
them practise chivalry (muruvvat). They hold the physicians in 
respect (ftabiban ra buzurg darand). ‘They annually pay the tithe on 
their booty and commercial profits (ghanimat va ba@zurgani) to the 
government (su/tan). Among them lives a group of Slavs who serve 
them. Out of 100 cubits (gaz) of cotton fabric (Rkarbds), more or less, 
they sew trousers which they put on (andar pishand), tucking them 
up above the knee (bar sar-1 zanii gird karda darand). ‘They wear 
woollen bonnets (ba sar bar nihadha darand) with tails let down behind 
their necks (dum az pas-1 qafa furii hishta). ‘They bury the dead with 
all their belongings (ba har chi ba khwishtan daradh), | clothes, and 38a 
ornaments (pirdya). ‘They (also) place in the grave, with the dead, 
food and drinks (ta‘am va sharab). 

I, KUYABA (? Kiibaba, &c.) is the town [land?] of the Riis lying 
nearest to the Islamic lands. It is a pleasant place and is the seat of 
the king. It produces various furs (mity) and valuable swords. 

2. S.LABA (? 4%), a pleasant town from which, whenever peace 
reigns, they go for trade (? ba bazurgani ayand) to the districts of Bulghar. 

3. URTAB (? —ly!), a town where strangers are killed whenever 
they visit it. It produces very valuable blades and swords which 
can be bent in two (i ra du tah tavan kardan), but as soon as the 
hand is removed they return to their former state. 
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§ 45. Discourse on the Country of the Inner Bulghars' 


East of it (live) the Mirvat [so spelt]; south of it, is the Gurz 
Sea; west of it, the Saqlabs; north of it, the Ris mountain. It 
is a country without towns. The people are courageous, warlike, 
and terror-inspiring (ba4 haybat). Their nature resembles that of 
the Turks living near the Khazar country. The Inner Bulghars 
are at war with all the Ris, but carry on commerce (bazurgani? 
kunand) with all those who live around them (az gird-1 vay). They 
possess sheep, arms, and implements of war (alat-i harb). 


§ 46. Discourse on the Country of Mirvat 


East of it are some mountains, and some of the Khazarian Pechenegs 
(Bachanak-i Khazar); south of it, some of the Khazarian Pechenegs 
and the Gurz Sea; west of it, some parts of the latter (ba‘di darya-yt 
Gurz), and the Inner Bulghars; north of it, some of the latter and 
the V.n.nd.r mountains. They are Christians and speak two lan- 
guages: Arabic (tazi!) and Rimi (Byzantine Greek?). They dress 
like the Arabs. They are on friendly terms (yari kunand) with the 
Turks and the Rim. They own tents and felt-huts (khudavandan-t 
qubba va khargah). 


§ 47. Discourse on the Country of the Khazarian Pechenegs 


East of it is the mountain of the Khazars; south of it, are the 
Alans; west of it, is the Gurz Sea; north of it, are the Mirvat. These 
people were formerly a group of the Pecheneg Turks (Turkan-i 
Bachanaki); they came here, took the country by conquest (ba 
ghalaba in nahiyat bisitadand), and settled down in it. They own felt- 
huts and tents (khargah va qubba), cattle, and sheep. They wander 
within the same territory on the grazing grounds situated in the 
Khazar mountains. The Khazar slaves brought (uftadh) to the 
Islamic lands (musalmani) are mostly from here. 

These three (last) named countries are little favoured by nature 
(kam-ni'mat). 


§ 48. Discourse on the Country of the Alans (al-Lan) 
and its Towns 
East and south of it is the Sarir; west of it, Rim; north of it, the Gurz 
Sea and the Khazarian Pechenegs. All this country is broken and 
mountainous (andar shikastagi-ha va kith-ha) and is favoured by 
1 Bulghdr-i andarini. 2 Cf. p. 159, I. 37. 
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nature. Their king is a Christian. They possess 1,000 large villages. 
Among them there are both Christians and idol-worshippers (but- 
parast). Some of the people are mountaineers and some plain- 
dwellers. 

1. KASAK, a land (shahr) of the Alan on the coast of the Gurz 
Sea. It is a pleasant place and there are merchants in it. 

2. KHAYLAN (?), the town where the king’s army is stationed. 

3. DAR-I ALAN (‘‘the Alan gate’’), a town situated like a fort on the 
summit of a mountain. Every day 1,000 men by turn mount guard 
on its wall.' 


§ 49. Discourse on the Sarir Country and its Towns 


East and south of it are the borders of Armenia; west of it, the Rim 
limits; north of it, the Alan country. This is an extremely pleasant 
country consisting of mountains and plains. It is reported that in 
its mountains live flies, each as big as a partridge (chand kabki). 
Every now and then (har chand gahi) this king sends to the place 
where the flies dwell large quantities of carrion of slaughtered or 
dead cattle and of game (shtkari-ha) to be thrown there for their 
nourishment, for if they grow hungry, they come and devour every 
man (mardum) and animal | whom they may meet. 38 b 

I. THE KING’S CASTLE (Qal‘a-yi malik) is an extremely huge 
(sakht ‘azim) castle on the summit of a mountain. The seat (nishast) 
of the King is in that fort, and he is said to possess an extremely 
grand throne (takhti sakht ‘azim) of red gold. 

2. KHANDAN (Khaydan?) is the town serving as a residence 
(nishast) for the generals (sipah-salaran) of that king. 

3. R.BKH.S (R.mj.5°), M.SQ.T, two very prosperous towns. 

From both these countries (ndhtyat)? numerous slaves are brought 
to the Islamic countries. 


§ 50. Discourse on the Country of the Khazars: 


East of it is a wall stretching between the mountains and the sea, 
and for the rest (digar) the sea and some parts of the river Atil [sic]; 
south of it, the Sarir; west of it, mountains; north of it, the B.radhas 
and N.nd.r (*V.n.nd.r). This is a very pleasant and prosperous 
country with great riches. From it come cows, sheep, and 
innumerable slaves. 

1. ATIL, a town divided by the river Atil. It is the capital of the 
Khazars and the seat of the king, who is called Tarkhan Khaqan and 


' Cf.§ 5, 18c. 2 1.e., the Alan and the Sarir. 3 Nahiyat-i Khazardn. 
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is one of the descendants of Ansa(?). He lives with all his troops 
in the western half of the town which possesses a wall. In the other 
half live Muslims and idol-worshippers. This king has in this town 
seven governors (hdkim) belonging to seven different creeds. At any 
hour (ba har sa‘ati) when a more important litigation arises (chin 
davari buzurgtar uftadh), they ask the king for instructions (dastiri), 
or inform him of the decision (taken) on that litigation. 

2. SAMANDAR, a town on the sea-coast. It is a pleasant place, 
with markets and merchants. 

3. “KHAMLIKH (~>?), *BALANJAR (~~), BAYDA, SAVGHAR (?), 
KH.TL.GH, L.KN, SWR, MS..T (M.sq.t?), towns of the Khazars, all 
with strong walls. The well-being (ni‘mat) and wealth of the king 
(mlk, *malik or *mulk?) of the Khazars are mostly from the mari- 
time customs (bdz-1 darya). 

4. TULAS, LUGH.R (?), two regions of (az) the Khazar (country). 
The people are warlike and have great numbers of arms. 


§ 51. Discourse on the Country of Burtas [read: Bulghdr!} 


East and south of it are the Ghiiz; west of it, the river Atil; north 
of it, the Pecheneg country. The people are Muslims and have 
a particular (khdssa) language. The king is called Mus(?). They 
own tents and felt-tents and are divided into three hordes (guriih): 
*BARCHOULA (spelt: B.kdwla), 1sHKIL (Ashgil? &c.), and B.LKAR. They 
are all at war with each other but if an enemy appears they become 
reconciled (yar).! 


§ 52. Discourse on the Country of B.radhas 


East of it is the river Atil; south of it, the Khazars; west of it, the 
V.n.nd.r [sic]; north of it, the Turkish Pechenegs (Bachanak-1 
Turk). They are a people professing the creed of the Ghiiz. They 
own felt-huts, and burn their dead. They obey the Khazars (andar 
ta‘at-i Khazariyan). Their wealth is in weasel-furs(pist-c dala). ‘They 
have two kings who keep separate from each other (nayamizand). 


§ 53. Discourse on the Country of V.n.nd.r 


East of it are the B.radhas; south of it, the Khazars; west of it, 
mountains; north of it, the Majghari. They are cowards (badh-dil), 
weak, poor (darvish), and possess few goods (khwasta). 


1 Immediately after this must follow wrongly placed between §§ 53 and 54. 
the paragraph on the Bulghar towns, 
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All these [countries] which we have enumerated are all countries, 
both of Islamic and Infidel dominions (Musalmani va KGfiri), situated 
in the northern part of the oecumene (nahiyat-i shimal az abadhani-y1 
jthan). 

{1. BULGHAR, a town to which belongs a small province (nahiyat) on 
the bank of the river Atil. The inhabitants are all Muslims. From 
(Bulghar) some 20,000 horsemen (mard-i savar) come out who fight 
against any number (ba har chand ki buvad) of infidel troops and have 
the upper hand. The place is extremely (sakht va bisyar) pleasant. 

2. SUVAR, a town near Bulghar. In it live fighters for the faith 
similar to (the people of) Bulghar.}! 


§ 54. Discourse on Southern Countries 


| As regards southern countries, all their inhabitants are black 39 4 
(amma nahtyat-ha-yi juniib-ra@ marduman-ash siyah-and) on account 

of the heat of their climate. Most of them (go) naked. In all their 
lands (zamin) and provinces (nawahi) gold is found. They are people 
distant from the standards of humanity (az 1‘tidal-i mardi diir). 


§ 55. Discourse on the Country of Zangistan and its Towns 


It is the largest (mihtarin) country in the south. Some of its 
eastern regions adjoin Zabaj; its north adjoins the Great Sea; some 
of its western parts adjoin Abyssinia; on its south are mountains. 
Their soil is (full of) gold-mines. The country is situated opposite 
Pars, Kirman, and Sind. The people are full-faced (tamam-siirat), 
with large bones, and curly hair (ja‘d-mi). Their nature is that of 
wild animals (dadhagan va baha’im). ‘They are extremely black. 
Enmity reigns between them and the Abyssinians and Zabaj. 

I, M.LJAN (M.ljman ?), a town of the Zang on the sea-coast (bar 
karana-yi darya). It is the haunt of the merchants visiting those 
parts. 

2. SUFALA, the seat of the Zang king. 

3. HWFL (ji), the town which in this country is by far the 
richest in goods (bisyar-khwastatarin). 


§ 56. Discourse on the Country of Zabaj and its Towns 
West and partly south of it is the country of Zangistan; north of 
it, the sea; for the rest? (it is contiguous with) the Southern 


' The passage in { } belongs to§51. a part) of the Southern Uninhabited 
2 Or: ‘‘and altogether (this country is Lands”. 
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Uninhabited Lands (va digar hama biyaban-i junalb-ast). This country 
and its inhabitants are all like the Zang, but they are somewhat 
(Jakhit) nearer to humanity (mardumi). Their king iscalled M.nh.b( ?). 
They constantly war with Zangistan. In the mountains of Zabaj 
grow camphor-trees, and snakes are found which are said to swallow 
at a gulp (ba yak bar) men, buffaloes, and elephants. A few Muslims 
and (some) merchants are found in it. 

I. M.NJ.RI, a town on the sea-coast, possessing much gold. 

2. M.LH.MAN (?), the king’s residence. (But) these Zabaj possess 
on the sea a great island and in summer their king resides there. 


§ 57. Discourse on the Country of Abyssinia and its Towns 
East of it live some Zang; south and west of it is a desert; north 
of it lie the sea and some parts of the Barbari Gulf. (The inhabi- 
tants of) this (country) have faces of the average size (ba 1 ‘tidal-i 
sirat).'. The people are black and lazy, but with high aspirations 
(ba himmat-t buzurg-and), and obedient ( farman bardar) to their king. 
The merchants of ‘Oman, Hijaz, and Bahrayn come here. 

I. RASUN(*fFarami), a town on thesea-coast and the king’s residence. 

2. S.WAR, the town where the army of the Abyssinian king is 
stationed. 

3. RYN (*Zayla'), the town where the commander-in-chief resides 
with (his) army. In this province gold is abundant. 


§ 58. Discourse on the Country of Buja 


East, south, and west of it is the desert . . . and north of it is that 
desert which lies between Abyssinia, Buja, Nubia, and the sea.” ... 
He does not mix with his people except by necessity. And in their 
soil .. . huge, and the residence of the king of Buja is there. .. . 


[§ 59. Discourse on the Country of Nubia] 


. .is the south, and north of it is the country ... sociable and 
39 b moderate . . . called Kabil3 and they . . . | a place of Raml al-Ma‘dan 
is 20 farsangs. 

TaRI (Tahi?), a small province lying in the desert between the 
limits of Nubia and the Sidan‘; in it lie two remote [?] monasteries 
belonging to the Christians (du sauma‘a-st b'd [*ba‘id?]5 az an-t 
tarsayan). It is reported that in them (andar vay) live 12,000 monks 

' Contrary to the Sudanese, cf. § 60. 3 Cf. § 6, 63. 

2 The edge of the fol. 39 is torn and * Cf. Appendix B. 


the remaining words of the lines 20-3 5 Neither bu'd nor ba‘d nor bi-‘add 
make no complete sense. make any good sense. 
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(mard-1 rahib), and whenever one of them disappears (kam shavadh) 
from Nubia, one of the Christians of Upper Egypt (Sa‘id) goes there. 


§ 60. Discourse on Sidan and its Towns 


Its east and south are contiguous with the Southern Uninhabited 
Lands (ba btyaban-i junib baz daradh); west of it is the Western 
Ocean; north of it is the desert separating the Sudanese (ishan) from 
Maghrib. This is an extremely vast country and (its area) is said to 
be 700 farsangs by 700 farsangs. It is the country from which 
eunuchs (Akhadiman) mostly come. Their soil is entirely auriferous 
(hama ma‘dan-i zar). Their king is the best man from among these 
negroes and they call the king Ra‘i b. Ra‘i(?)! and he pretends during 
each three days to drink only three cups of wine (va chinan numayadh 
kt man ba-har si riiz si qadah nabidh khuram, va bas). From Sidan 
to Egypt is a camel ride of 80 days. On that road there is only one 
place with water and grass, that is all (va digar hich nist). The people 
are cowards (badh-dil), and covetous in business. The upper part of 
their body is short, and the lower part long. They are slender (barik- 
tan), thick-lipped (sttabr-lab), long-fingered, and large-faced (buzurg- 
sirat). Most of them go about naked. Egyptian merchants carry 
there salt, glass (abgina), and lead (arziz), and sell them for the same 
weight in gold (ba 4amsang-i zar). A group of them wanders in this 
region of theirs, camping at the places where they find more gold ore 
(rag-i zar). In the southern parts there is no more populous (disyar- 
mardumtar) country than this. The merchants steal their children 
and bring them (with them). Then they castrate (Ahisi) them, import 
them into Egypt, and sell them. Among themselves there are people 
who steal each other’s children and sell them to the merchants 
when the latter arrive. 

I. H.RAN, a large town and the residence of the kings. In it men 
and women go dressed, but children remain naked until they have got 
beards (rish bar-drand). They are the most sociable people in this 
country. 

2. KH.FAN, RYN, two boroughs near the trontier of Maghrib, and 
(their inhabitants) possess much gold (va in mardumani bisyar-zar- 
and). 

a M.QYS (?), a large town and the residence of the commander- 
in-chief of that king. 

4. LABA, a country (shahr) in the neighbourhood (nazdiktar) of 
the limits of Nubia. The people are thieves (duzd), poor (darvish), 
naked, and the most despicable (madhmiim) of all this country. 

Tals ely gel oh "malik [rd] ra‘i bin (?) rai? khwanand? 
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§ 61. Epilogue! of the book 


The inhabited (abadhan) countries of the world are those [which 
we have enumerated] . . . in the Islamic and Infidel countries . . . in 
eastern, western, northern, and southern regions. After having 
looked up in all the books . . . we have included (baz avardim) in 
this book, but we have rejected its (their ?) superfluities (hashwiyat ?). 
As regards the inhabited part of the world .. . which (has been the 
subject of) astronomical observations (rasad).... and it was not very 
much. Therefore each town [which Ptolemy??] . . . and other 
astronomers who were after him... . 

[Colophon] . . . the poor ‘Abd al-Qayyim ibn al-Husain ibn ‘Ali 
al-Farisi . . . in the year 656, and praises be to God, Lord of the 
Worlds. 


! Andar khatmat (?). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following list of abbreviations comprises only the main works quoted 
throughout the commentary. Some of the books specially consulted for 
particular subjects will be referred to under the respective chapters, though 
even such indications must certainly not be taken for an exhaustive ‘‘biblio- 
graphy” of the given subject. A tentative list of authorities on eastern 
Europe is prefixed to § 43. 


Abul-Fid&i— Taqwim al-buldan, Arabic text ed. by Reinaud and de Slane, 
Paris, 1840. Cf. also Reinaud, Introduction. 

Bakri—al-Bakri in Baron Rosen, Jzvestiya al-Bakri, &c., SPb., 1878 
(the quotation from Ibrahim b. Ya‘qab reprinted as annex to F. 
Westberg, Kommentariy na zapisku Ibrahima, SPb., 1903]. See notes 
§§ 40, 43-53. 

Barthold, Christentum—Barthold, Zur Geschichte des Christentums in 
Mittel- Asien, Leipzig, 1901 [Russian original in ZV O, viii (1893), 1-39]. 

Barthold, Ibn-Sa‘id—Barthold, Geografiya Ibn Sa‘ida, in Festschrift zu 
Ehren D. Chwolson, Berlin, 1898. 

Barthold, Irrigation—Barthold, K istorit oroshentya Turkestana, SPb., 
1914 (‘History of Irrigation in Turkestan’’). 

Barthold, Obzor—Barthold, IJstoriko-geograficheskiy obzor Irana, SPb., 
1903 [Persian translation by Sardadvar, Tehran, 1308/1930]. 

Barthold, Preface—Barthold’s Preface to the Hudid al-‘ Alam, v.s., pp. 1-44. 

Barthold, Report—-Barthold, Otchot o poyezdke v Sredn'uyu Aztyu, 
1893-4, SPb., 1897 (‘‘Report on a Scientific Mission to Central Asia 
in 1893-4”), in Mémoires de Académie des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 
VITE’ série, tome i, No. 4. 

Barthold, Semirechye—Barthold, Ocherk istorii Semtrechya, in Pam’ atnaya 
knizhka oblastnogo statisticheskago Komiteta Semtrech. oblasti na 1898, 
tome ii, Verniy, 1898. 

Barthold, Turkestan—Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 
GMS, 1928 [Russian original: Turkestan v epokhu Mongolskago 
nashestviya, SPb., 1900, consists of 2 volumes: I (selection of illustrative 
texts in Oriental languages) and II (Russian text); English edition gives 
the translation only of II with cross-references to the pages of the 
original]. 

Barthold, Vorlesungen—Barthold, 12 Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der 
Tiirken Mittelasiens [original in Turkish], deutsche Bearbeitung von 
Th. Menzel, published in Die Welt des Islams (1932-5) and separately 
1935. 

Battani— Al-Battani sive Albatenit Opus Astronomicum, ed. C. A. Nallino, 
in Pubblicazioni del real osservatorio di Brera in Milano, N. xl, Pars I 
(versio capitum), 1903; Pars II (versio tabularum), 1907; Pars III 
(textus arab.), 1899. 

Bayhaqi—Abul-Fad] Muhammad b. Husain Bayhaqi, History of Sultan 
Mas‘iid, ed. Morley, Calcutta, 1862 [a better lithographed edition, 
Tehran, 1295 A.H.]. 
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BGA— Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum, ed. de Goeje. 

Birfini, Canon—al-Bayrini, al-Qdntn al-Mas'‘dd?, Brit: Mus. MS. Or. 1997, 
ff. 97-103 (see also Sprenger). (Cf. Appendix B.] 

Birtini, Tafhim—al-Bayrini, Kitdb al-tafhim li-awd’il sind‘at al-tanjim 
[written in 470/1029], reproduced from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 8349, the 
translation ... by R. Ramsay Wright, London, 1934. 

Chavannes, Documents—E. Chavannes, Documents sur les T’ou-Kiue 
(Turcs) occidentaux, SPb., 1903 (published as vol. vi of Sbornik trudov 
Orkhonskoy expeditsit). 

Cosdés—G. Ceedés, Textes d’auteurs grecs et latins relatifs a T Extréme Orient 
depuis le IV® siécle av. F. C. jusqu’au XIV® siécle, Paris, 1910. 

Dietrich—K. Dietrich, Byzantinische Quellen zur Ldnder- und Volkerkunde 
(5.-1§. Jhd.), published as vol. v of Quellen und Forschungen zur Erd- 
und Kulturkunde, Leipzig, 1912 (2 vols.). 

EI—Encyclopedia of Islam, Leiden, 1913 (in progress). 

Elliot-Dowson—Elliot-Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 
Historians, i-viii, 1867-77. 

Fars-naima— The Fdrs-ndma of Ibnu’l Balkhi, ed. by Le Strange and 
Nicholson, GMS, 1921. 

Ferrand, Relations—Ferrand, Relations de voyages et textes géographiques 
arabes, persans et turcs relatifs a l'Extréme Orient du VIII au XVIII 
stécle, Paris, 1913-14, 2 vols. 

Gardizi—Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar (geographical chapters) in Barthold, 
Report, pp. 78-103 (Persian text), pp. 103-47 (translation). 

Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim—Gardizi, Kitab Zaynu'l- Akhbar composed by 
Abu Sa‘id ‘Abdu’l Hayy b. ad-Dahhak [*Zuhak?] b. Mahmid Gardizi, 
about 440 A.H., edited by Muhammad Nazim, Berlin (Iranschiahr), 1928. 

GMS—Gibb Memorial Series. 

H.-'A.—Hudiid al-‘ Alam. 

Honigmann, Ostgrenze—E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantini- 
schen Reiches von 363 bis 1071, Bruxelles, 1935 (published as vol. iii of 
A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes), Maps. 

Hsiian-Tsang, Life (Beal)— The Life of Hiuen- Tsiang, by S. Beal, London, 
IgiI. 

Hstian-Tsang, Life (Julien)—Histoire de la vie de Hiouen- Thsang, tr. du 
chinois par S. Julien, Paris, 1863. 

Hsiian- Tsang, Si-yu-ki (Beal)—Buddhist Records of the Western World 
tr. by S. Beal, London, 1884. 

Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-ki (Julien)—Meémoires sur les contrées occidentales 
par Hiouen-Thsang, traduits par S. Julien, Paris, 1857-8. 

Hsiian-Tsang (Watters)—Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in 
India, 629-645 A.D. Oriental Transl. Fund, N.S., xiv, London, 1904. 

Idrisi—Géographie d’Edrisi, traduite de l’arabe par A. Jaubert, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1836-40. 

Idrisi, Tallgren—lIdrisi, La Finlande et les autres pays baltiques orientaux 
(Géographie, vii, 4), édition critique par O. J. Tallgren-Tuulio et A. M. 
Tallgren, Helsingfors, 1930 (Societas Orientalis Fennica, Studia 
Orientalia, 1ii). 

I.H.—Ibn Hauqal, BGA, ii. 

I.Kh.—Ibn Khurdadhbih, BGA, v. 
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I.R.—Ibn Rusta, BGA, vii. 

Igt.—Istakhri, BGA, i. 

K&ashghari—Mahmid al-Kashghari, Diwdn lughat al-Turk, Istanbul, 
1333-5 (written in 466/1074, or according to A. Zeki Validi in 470/1077). 
‘The map re-edited and explained by K. Miller, Mappae, V, 1931, pp. 
142-8, and A. Herrmann, Die dlteste ttiirkische Weltkarte in Imago 
mundi 1935, pp. 21-8. 

K&shghari-Brockelmann—Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz, 
Budapest, 1928. 

Khuwarizmi—Abi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Misa al-Khuwarizmi, Kitab 
surat al-ard, ed. H. von Miik, Leipzig, 1926 (Bibliothek arabischer 
Historiker und Geographen, iti). Cf. Nallino. 

Le Strange, The Lands—Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge, 1905 (reprinted 1930). 

Maq.—Maadisi [or Muqaddasi], BGA, iii. 

Marquart, Arktische Lander—Markwart, Ein arabischer Bericht tiber 
die arktischen (uralischen) Lander, in Ungarische Jahrbilcher, Dec. 1924, 
IV, 3-4, pp. 261-334. 

Marquart, Benin—Marquart, Die Benin Sammlung des Reichsmuseums fir 
Vélkerkunde in Leiden, Leiden 1913. 

Marquart, Catalogue—Marquart, A Catalogue of the Principal Capitals of 
Eranfahr, Rome, 1931. 

Marquart, Erangahr—Marquart, EvanSahr nach der Geographie des Ps. 
Moses Xorenac'‘i, Berlin, 1901. 

Marquart, Komanen—Marquart, Uber das Volkstum der Komanen, 
Berlin, 1914. 

Marquart, Streifziige—Marquart, Osteuropdische und Ostastatische Stretf- 
zilge, Leipzig, 1903. 

Marquart, Wehrot—Marquart, Wehrot und Arang (written towards 1903, 
printed by Brill, Leiden, 1907, but still unpublished). 

Mas‘iadi, Murij—Mas‘idi, Murij al-dhahab, ed. by Barbier de Meynard 
and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861. 

Mas‘idi, Tanbih—Mas‘idi, Tanbih, BG A, viii. 

Miller, Mappae—Konrad Miller, Mappae Arabicae, 6 vols., Stuttgart 
1926-31. 

Mohit—[Turkish admiral Sidi ‘Ali Re’is], Die topographischen Capitel des 
indischen Seespiegels Mohit, ibersetzt von Dr. M. Bittner, mit einer 
Einleitung, sowie mit 30 Tafeln versehkn von Dr. W. Tomaschek, 
Wien, 1897. 

MiZik, Beitrage—Beitrdge zur historischen Geographie herausgegeben von 
H. von Maik, Leipzig and Wien, 1929. 

MZik, Parageogr. Elemente—H. von MiZik, Parageographische Elemente 
in den Berichten der arabischen Geographen iiber Siidostasien, in M2ik, 
Beitrdge, pp. 172-202. 

Nallino—C. A. Nallino, Al-Huwdrizmi e il suo rifacimento della Geografia dt 
Tolomeo in Atti della R. Academia dei Lincei, serie v, memorie della 
classe di scienze morali, vol. 11, pp. 4-53. 

Qudama—Qudiama, BGA, vi. 

Ramsay, Asia Minor—W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, Royal Geogr. Society, Supplementary Papers, iv, 1890. 
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Reinaud, Introduction—Reinaud, G. A., La Géographie d’Abouféda, vol. i, 
Introduction générale 4 la géographie des orientaux, Paris, 1848. 

Reinaud, Relation des voyages. See SULAYMAN. 

Sarton, Introduction—G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, 
vol. 1-3, Baltimore, 1927-31, published for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Schwarz, Iran—P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach d. arabischen Geo- 
graphen, i, Leipzig, 1896-1926, ii—in progress (cf. § 36). 

Sprenger, Postrouten—Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, 
in Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii/3, 1864 (with maps 
utilizing, among other sources, Biriini’s Canon). 

Sulaym4an—Sulaymain the Merchant, Silsilat al-tawdarikh (written down in 
A.D. 851, completed by Aba Zayd Hasan towards A.D. 916), Arabic text 
ed. by Langlés with commentary by Reinaud, Relation des voyages faits 
par les Arabes et les Persans dans I’Inde et la Chine, Paris, 1845, new 
translation by Ferrand, Voyages du marchand arabe Suleyman, Paris, 
1922. [On Ferrand’s translation see notes by Pelliot, T’oung-Pao, xxi, 
1922, Pp. 399-413-] 

Tomaschek, Nearch—W. Tomaschek, Topographische Erlduterung der 
Kiistenfahrt Nearchs, in Sitzungsber. d. Akademie in Wien, cxxi, No. viii, 
Wien, 1890. 

Toumansky-——-A. Toumansky, Novootkritiy pers. geograf X stoletiya i 
zzvestiya yego o Slav’anakh 1 Rusakh, in Zap., x, 1896, pp. 121-37. 

Ya‘ qibi—Ya‘qibi, Kitab al-buldan, BGA, vii. 

Ya‘qibi, Historiae—Ya‘qubi, Historiae, ed. Houtsma, Leiden, 1883. 

Zap.—Zapiski Vostochnago Otdeleniya Imperatorskago Russkago Arkheo- 
logicheskago Obshchestva (continued as Zapiski kollegit vostokovedov and 
Zapiski instituta vostokovedentya). 


Note. My use of brackets may appear not strictly consistent. In principle, and 
especially in the translation of the H.-'A., simple brackets () are used for addi- 
tions more or less understood in the text, whereas in square brackets [ ] are given 
additional explanations not directly belonging to the text. In the notes, square 
brackets are used for the passages and corrections added after the basic text was 
printed. 


§1. Prefatory 
Oe brevity and simplicity of the style of this Preface are very 


characteristic. In the whole of the book only one quotation from 
the Qor’an is to be found (§ 36, 18.) and only one short phrase in Arabic 
(§ 39, 6.); apart from the author’s patron no other king’s name (the caliph’s 
not excepted) is accompanied by any of the usual bombastic epithets. 


The Farighinids 


I. THE AUTHOR’S PATRON. Our book is dedicated to Abul-Harith Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad, ruler of Gizganan (cf. §23,26.). The author goes no further 
in his patron’s genealogy and even omits to mention anywhere the name of 
Farighin, usually considered as the eponym of the dynasty to which Abul- 
Harith belonged. 

2. THE SOURCES ON THE FARIGHONIDS. The dynasty is known only by 
occasional references, chiefly in ‘Utbi, Arabic text edited by Manini, Cairo, 
1286/1869 [in square brackets Persian translation of 602/1205 by Jurbadha- 
qani, ed. Tehran, 1272/1857]: i, 166-7 [114], 184 [131], 209 [147], 275 
[189], 277 [191], 316 [213], 343 [232], 11, 84 [298], 98 [304], 101-5 [305-6], 
236 [397], and also in Narshakhi, ed. Schefer, p. 85; Istakhri, pp. 148, 265; 
Ibn Hauqal, pp. 322-3; Muqaddasi, p. 295 ; Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, pp. 48, 
56, 74; Bayhaqi, ed. Morley, p. 125; Qdbiis-ndma, ch. xxv, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi 
Tehran 1312/1933, p. 90; ‘Aufi, Lubab al-albab, ed. Muhammad khan 
Qazvini, pp. 25, 294; Ibn al-Athir, ix, p. 69 (383 H.), 103 (389 H.), 159 
(401 H.); Rashid al-din, fami‘ al-tawarikh (the passage reproducing almost 
verbatim Jurbadhagdni’s Persian translation of ‘Utbi is given in Touman- 
sky’s article, v.z., pp. 128-9); Miinejjim-bashi, Sahd’if al-akhbar, ii, p. 210 
(translated in Sachau, v.z.). On the Farighinids cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 
index, and especially Barthold, Preface, p. 6; Marquart, Erdngahr, p. 80; 
Sachau, Ein Verzeichnis d. muhamm. Dynastien, 1923, p. 5 (after Miinejjim- 
bashi); Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie, p. 205 (v.s., p. 6); M. Nazim, 
Sultan Mahmid, Cambridge, 1931, p. 177-8, and Sa‘id Nafisi in his 
edition of the Odbis-ndma, pp. 255-9. [Tarikh-t Sistan, Tehran, 1314.] 

3. THE NAME FARGIHUN. The eponym’s name is clearly associated with 
the lore of the Oxus basin. Nasir-i Khusrau in his Divdn, Tehran, 1307, 
PP- 32918, 35510, and 474,, thrice mentions a O33 Fazhighin (*oys 4 
*Farighin) referring to some tyrant who may be identical with the king 
of Khwarazm Afrigh quoted in Birani, Chronology, p. 35 (transl. 41). This 
ruler was supposed to have reigned nine generations before the Prophet 
Muhammad (cf. note to § 26, 21.) and “this name was considered a bad 
omen like that of Yazdagird the Wicked with the Persians”. This would 
suit perfectly the use of the name in N. Khusrau. The correct form of the 
name seems to be & ai (Afrigh, or Ifrigh) which is only a parallel form of 
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Farigh,’ while the final -dn is probably only a suffix, of which the sense 
will become clearer when we learn more about the former Iranian language 
of Khwarazm.? In spite of Birtni and Nasir-i-Khusrau’s characterization 
of Farigh/Farightin, the name Afrighdn was popular in Transoxiana: a 
traditionalist who lived about 438/1046-7 bore the name of su G dy Jl 
gull gf pl? [As another example of a name, repulsive in tradition but used 
in Eastern Iran, may be mentioned Zahak, or Zuhak (Iran. azdahdk), in 
Arabic garb 2Jlw»: the kings of Ghir considered themselves descendants 
of the famous tyrant, see Tabagdat-1 Nasiri, Raverty’s transl., p. 302, and 
4.» was the name of the historian Gardizi’s father, more probably called 


so in view of local associations than in imitation of the purely Arabic Sas 
Dahhak, though the latter was known among the Khirijites, § 10, 47.] 

4. THE MA’MONIDS WRONGLY CALLED FARIGHONIDS. It is noteworthy that 
Ghaffari, in his Jahdn-drd, written about 972/1564-5 (Br. Mus., Or. 141, 
f. 86a) under salatin-i al-i Farightin ki mulaqgab ba Khwarazmshah biidand 
speaks of the short-lived Khwarazmian dynasty founded by the amir Abul- 
‘Abbas Ma’miin b. Muhammad, who in A.D. 996 usurped the power of the 
ancient Khwarazmshiahs (descendants of Afrigh). Ghaffari’s blunder 
passed into Browne’s Lit. Hist. of Persia, ii. 230, 237, but was denounced 
by Muhammad khan Qazvini in his edition of the Chahdr magqala, p. 243. 
The relationship of the Ma’minids, enemies of the descendants of Afrigh, 
and the Farighinids of Gizgan4n is not warranted by any facts, and only 
the striking likeness of the names Afrigh and Farighin (v.s.) must have 
partly accounted for Ghaffari’s mistake. 

5. AFRIDHUN, AS THE ANCESTOR OF THE FARIGHONIDS. The only indication 
found in our source concerning the origins of the Farighiinids is that they 
were descended from Afridhin, § 23, 46. TToumansky has already made a 
suggestion for the emendation of 4,4 4) into Sy» 3) Afrighin, and in favour 
of this hypothesis one could perhaps cite § 9, where the name of the emperor 
of China’s ancestor is spelt Faridhin, not Afridhiin. However, the fact is 
that Afridhin is clearly written in our text, and as a matter of fact numerous 
Turanian kings—the emperor of China making no exception—could claim 
as their eponym Faridhiin’s son Tir (see I. Kh., 16, cf. Minorsky, Turan 
in EI.), and Gizgan lay right on the frontier between Iran and Taran. A 
more specious consideration would be that if the Farighinids (v.s.) were 
to be connected with the Khwarazmian Afrigh, they would probably have 
proclaimed as their ancestor the Kayanid Siyavush (cf. Birdni, /.c.) rather 
than the Pishdadian Faridhin. However, in the popular opinion the 
xxviii, 448-52. 

2 See A. Zaki Validi, ‘‘Hwarezmische 


Satze in einem arabischen figh-Werke’’, 
in Islamica, iii, 1922, pp. 190-213. 


- & al figures in Sachau’s Zur Gesch. 
v. Khwarizm, 1873. The form eal, with 


the initial long @, admitted into Sachau’s 


edition of the Chronology, was most pro- 
bably given preference in order to suit 
the editor’s personal hypothesis on the 
etymology of the name [‘‘Shedder of 
water’’?], cf. Sachau in ZDMG, 1874, 


3 See the History of Samargand, Bib. 
Nat., ms. arabe 6284, f. 18b [I owe the 
reference to the kindness of Muhammad 
khan Qazvini]. 
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Kay4nids were certainly connected with the Pishdadians; cf. Christensen, 
Les Kaydnides, Copenhagen, 1932, p. 70. 

6. THE ORIGINS OF THE FARIGHONIDS. As Barthold has noticed, v.s., p. 6, 
we know nothing on the connexion of our Farighdnids (4th/1oth cent.) 
with the earlier rulers of Gazganan whom I. Kh., p. 40, calls Gazgan- 
khudah and on whom Tabari, ii, 1206, 1569, 1609-11, 1694, gives some 
details under the years 90, 119,and 120 A.H. Had such a connexion existed, 
the 1oth—11th-cent. writers would hardly have failed to notice it. But our 
chief source ‘Utbi, very favourably disposed to the Farighinids, writes 
only, ii, 101-2: ‘“The province of Gazgan belonged to the Farightin family 
in the days of the Samanids (gad kdnat wildyat al-Jiizjan li-adli Farighin 
ayyama Sdman) and they (t.e. the Farightnids) inherited it from father to 
son (kdabir ‘an kabir) and bequeathed it from the first to the last (of them).”” 
This text does not suggest the idea that our family had been known pre- 
viously to the rise of the Samanids (3rd/gth cent.). 

THE CHART OF THE FARIGHONIDS. The number of the ruling members of 
the family was certainly very limited. ‘Utbi, ii, 101-5, mentions by name 
only two Farighinids, Abul-Harith and Aba Nasr, whereas Gardizi, p. 48, 
gives the genealogy of the former as Abul-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Farighin. 

The genealogical tree of the family may be reconstructed as follows: 


a. Farighan 
b. Ahmad 


c. Abul-Harith Muhammad 
| 





| | | 
e. Aba Nasr d, Farighan [?] daughter, daughter, 


Ahmad, married wife of wife of 
to Sabuktagin’s Nah b. Sultan 


daughter Mansir Mahmid 
| 


f. ‘ils (?2] aes 
wife of Abia Ahmad 
Muhammad, son of 
Sultan Mahmid 
The name of a. FARIGHON is known to us only from the patronymic of 
his son (v.i.) whom Narshakhi and Gardizi call Ahmad ibn Farighan, and 
the Qdbtis-ndma: Ahmad-i Farighin. It is probable that in this case 
Farighin was a definite person, though in later times, and with regard to 
other persons, the appellation ‘ibn Farighin”’ could be used in the general 
sense of “Farighinid” and did not necessarily mean “son of a definite 
Farighin”. In view of ‘Utbi, ii, 101, this Farighin may have lived under 
the earlier Samanids in the 3rd/gth cent. and the Raba¢ Afrighan, w.s., 
p. 6, may have been associated with his activities. 
b. The amir AHMAD B. FARIGHUN is mentioned for the first time towards 
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287/900 as a prince of some importance. During the struggle of the 
Saminid Isma‘il with the Saffarid ‘Amr b. Layth, he was unwilling to help 
Isma‘il, and was treated by ‘Amr on terms of equality not only with the 
ruler of Balkh but even with Isma‘il, see Narshakhi, p. 85, cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan, p. 224 [differently in 7.-Sistdn, p. 251]. Inastory of the Oabis- 
nama, ch. xxv, p. 90, Ahmad-i Farighin appears as the owner of a large 
herd of mares (who foaled to him 1,000 blue-eyed colts in one day). 

¢. ABUL-HARITH MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD is the name transmitted to us in 
the Hudid al-' Alam and Gardizi. However, ‘Utbi, i, 166 (Persian transla- 
tion p. 114 incomplete) and ii, 101 (Persian translation pp. 305-6) speaks 
of Abul-Harith Ahmad [sic] b. Muhammad who was father of Aba-Nasr 
Ahmad b. Muhammad [sic]. And the latter form: Aba Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Farighini, also occurs /.c. ii, 84. There is therefore no 
doubt that Marquart and Barthold are right in accepting the name of Abul- 
Harith as Muhammad b. Ahmad and of his son as Aba Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad, whereas Muhammad Nazim is wrong in interpolating an 
“Abul-Harith Ahmad” between our c. Abul-Harith Muhammad and d. Aba 
Nasr Ahmad, for such a person is non-existent. ‘Utbi’s confusion may be 
accounted for by the fact that two names follow each other closely in his 
text 1, 166-7: the above-mentioned “‘Abul-Harith Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Farighini” and Abul-Muzaffar Muhammad b. Ahmad. Their names 
were so similar that the Persian translator wrongly added to the latter the 
qualification “al-Farighini” which is an evident mistake (v.7.). In any case 
the confusion must have existed in the early manuscripts of ‘Utbi’s work, 
for the same quid pro quo is found in Ibn al-Athir, ix, 69 and 159, who 
followed ‘ Utbi. 

Abul-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad’s reign marks the heyday of the 
Farighinid power. The earliest mention of Abul-Harith ‘“‘b. Farighin”’ 
(v.s.) is found in Ist., 142, whose work, or its revision, dates probably from 
340/951; cf. Barthold, Preface, pp. 6 and 19. Some time after 365/976 Abul- 
Harith gave his daughter to the youthful Samanid Nah b. Mansir, Gardizi, 
48. In 372/982-4 the Hudiid al-‘ Alam was dedicated to him. After 380/990, 
*Utbi, i, 165-6, he was requested by Nah b. Mansir to march against the 
rebellious amir Fa’iq, but was defeated by the latter; cf. Ibn al-Athir under 
383 H. In 383/993 Nah on his way to Khorasan arrived at Giizgan and was 
joined by Abul-Harith al-Farighini, ‘Utbi, i, 184; cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 
261. In 385/995 during the struggle of Sabuktagin with Fa’iq, the former 
sent for Abul-Harith al-Farighini, ‘Utbi, i, 209, Gardizi, 56; cf. Barthold, 
ibid. 262. Probably about that time of rapprochement with Sabuktagin 
Abul-Harith gave his daughter to Mahmid b. Sabuktagin and took a 
daughter of Sabuktagin’s for his son Abt Nasr, ‘Utbi, ii, ror. When 
Sabuktagin died (387/997) Abul-Harith first mediated between Mahmid 
and his brother Isma‘il, ‘Utbi, i, 275, and then communicated with 
Mahmid when the latter ‘niarched on Ghazna, ibid. i, 277. Finally, about 
389/999, Mahmid entrusted the captive IsmA‘il to Abul-Harith’s care, ibid. 
i, 316; cf. Barthold, zbid. 271. This is the last mention of Abul-Harith. 
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d. In 394 or 395 (A.D. 1004-5) ‘Utbi, i, 343, mentions some FARIGHON 
B. MUHAMMAD who with 4o generals (qa’id) was dispatched by Mahmtd 
from Balkh against the last Samanid Muntasir. The latter at that time was 
roaming in the region of Andkhudh (v.z., § 23, 61.) and Pul-i Zaghdl (near 
MarwarrOdh), and it is likely, therefore, that this Farighin belonged to the 
Farighinid family and was sent as a person acquainted with the territory 
of Gizginin. We can only suppose that he was a son of Abul-Harith 
Muhammad, but we have no means by which to ascertain whether his 
appearance towards 1004-5 indicates some sort of interregnum between 
Abul-Harith and Aba Nasr. 

e. ABU NASR AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD is mentioned for the first time as ‘“‘wali 
of Giazganan” in 398/January 1008 when in the battle near the bridge of 
Charkhiyan in which the Qara-Khanids were defeated, he, together with 
Mahmid’s brother, was in command of the centre of Mahmid’s army, 
‘Utbi, ii, 84; cf. Gardizi, 69 and Barthold, Turkestan, 273. In 399/1009 he 
accompanied Mahmid when the latter entered the fortress of Bhim Nagar 
in India, ‘Utbi, ii, 95. He died in 401/1010-1, ibid. ii, 102, and Ibn al-Athir 
sub 401 H. 

f. Bayhaqji, p. 125, describing under 401 the times when the Ghaznavid 
princes Mas‘tid and Muhammad, both 14 years old, were living in Zamin- 
davar while their father Mahmid was warring in Ghar, mentions as their 
companion “HASAN, son of amir Farighin, amir of Gazganan’”’. We know 
that exactly in 401 A.H. the last known Farighanid ruler died, and we may 
imagine that Hasan was the youthful candidate to the throne of Gazganan 
kept, during his minority, with his Ghaznavid cousins. Whose son was this 
Hasan? If we keep literally to Bayhaqi’s text: 6) Gy p jo) py Qe 
ob'83 § Hasan’s father may have been d. Farightin b. Muhammad. But pro- 
bably “amir Farighiin” stands here only for ““Farighinid ruler” ,in which case 
Hasan may have been the son of the last Farighanid amir Aba Nasr Ahmad. 
On the other hand, we know that Sultan Mahmid having married his son 
Aba Ahmad Muhammad to a daughter of the amir Abi Nasr al-Farighini 
gave him Gizgan as a fief (‘agada lahu ‘ala a‘mal al-Fuzjan) and appointed 
Abi Muhammad [b.] Hasan b. Mihrdn to act as his adviser. The young 
prince inaugurated in Giazgan a new era (wa baraza ilayhd buriz al-sayf 
min yad al-sagil), and displayed much solicitude for the population’s wel- 
fare, ‘Utbi, ii, 230. Muhammad’s marriage with the Farighinid princess 
is also confirmed in the Lubdb al-albab, i, 25 and 294. According to Gardizi, 
p- 74, the transformation of Gizgan into a Ghaznavid fief took place in 
408/1017-18 and Nasir-i Khusrau in his Divdn, ed. Tehran, 1307, refers 
to the event in the following verse, p. 8yg: 


Nem 5 dbs ST OW 
VUGS sola ie a 3 


“‘Where is he [1.e. Mahmid] for fear of whom 
the Farighinids let slip Gazgan from their hands?” 
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§§ 1-2 

We have enumerated all the known members of the FarighOn family, 
and it remains to us only to mention the prince of Chaghaniy4n (v.2., § 25, 
27.) Abul-Muzaffar Muhammad b. Ahmad, who has been wrongly supposed 
to be a Farighinid; cf. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 254, and more decisively 
Sa‘id Nafisi, 0.c., p. 258. The appellation ‘‘Farightni’” has been only by 
mistake appended to the name of this Abul-Muzaffar in the Persian trans- 
lation of ‘Utbi, p. 114, and is absent in the Arabic original, i, 167. This 
Abul-Muzaffar was dispossessed by his relative Tahir b. Fadl, but evidently 
was reinstated after the latter’s death. ‘Utbi, i, 165, mentions these events 
some time after 380/990, but according to the Lubdb al-albab, pp. 27-9, 
Tahir died in 377/987; cf. Muhammad khan Qazvini’s notes in the Chahdr- 
magala, pp. 163-6. 

On the possessions of the Farighinids see § 23, 46.-66. and Barthold’s 
Preface, pp. 5-6. 

WRITERS PATRONIZED BY THE FARIGHONIDS. Among the men of letters 
patronized by the Farighinids ‘Utbi, ii, 102-5, names Abul-Fadl Ahmad 
b. Husain Badi‘ al-zaman Hamadhani (the poem quoted will be found in 
the latter’s Diwan, Cairo, 1321, p. 33) and the poet Abul-Fath Busti. 
Miinejjim-bashi adds to their number Khuwarizmi, ‘“‘author of the Mafatih 
al-‘ulim”.! Finally our Hudid al-‘Alam is a tangible proof of Abul Harith 
Muhammad’s literary and scientific tastes.? 


§ 2. Cosmographic 


1. Entirely as in I.R., 8, 12, who quotes Ahmad b.. Muhammad b. Kathir 
al-Farghani, author of the Kitab fil-harakdat al-samawtya, who was still 
alive in A.D. 861; see Sarton, Introduction, i, 567. 

2. According to I. Kh., 5, the invisible (tow (i!) “antipodal”) part of 
the world is devoid of inhabitants. 


™ The connexion of the author of the ‘Aufi, Daulatshah, or the Majma‘ al- 


Mafatih with the Farighinids is pro- 
bable, as he dedicated his book to the 
wazir of the Samanid Nah b. Mansir 
[976-97] who was son-in-law of the 
Farighinid Abul-Harith Muhammad. 
However, the name of the author of the 
Mafatih was Abia ‘Abdillah Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Yisuf. Miinejjim-bashi by 
an evident slip calls him Abié Bakr, 
which is the kunya of a different 
Khuwarizmi, namely of Muhammad b. 
‘Abbas, author of the Diwan Rasd’il, who 
died in 383/993 in Nishapir; cf. Ibn 
Khallikin, Paris, 1842, i, 736 [transl. 
ili, 108). 

7 E.G. Browne, A Lit. Hist. of Persia, 
i, 453, Mentions among the Farighanid 
clients the poets Daqiqi and Manjik, 
though he does not quote his authority 
[Ethé?]. No such statement is found in 


fusahd. According to ‘Aufi’s Lubdb al- 
albab, it, 13-14, Manjik was the panegyr- 
ist of the amir of Chaghaniyan [v.., 
§ 25, 25.] Abul-Muzaffar Tahir b. al- 
Fadl b. Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar, and 
Dagidi, zbid., ii, 11, that of the amirs of 
Chaghaniyan [particularly of Aba Sa‘id 
Muhammad Muzaffar Muhtaj) and of 
the Samanid Mansir (b. Nah b.) Nagr 
b. Ahmad. Farrukhi in his famous 
qasida dedicated to Abul-Muzaffar 
Chaghani says: td tardzanday (sic) 
madih-i tu Dagqiqi dar gudhasht, z-dfarin-1 
tu dilaganda chindn k-az ddna nar, see 
Chahér magqdla, p.165. The explanation 
of the error may be the fact that the said 
amir Abul-Muzaffar Muhammad had 
been wrongly taken for a Farighinid, 
v.s., line 3. 
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3- The inhabited part of the earth is supposed to occupy the whole 
width of the visible part of it, te. 180°, while in latitude it occupies 63° 
in the northern part of it and 17° in its southern part. 180 x (63+17) = 
14,400, while the whole area of the earth (both visible and invisible) = 
360 x 360 = 129,600. Of the latter number 1/g is exactly 14,400. I. Kh., 4, 
says that the earth is inhabited as far as 24° beyond the Equator, s.e. 
southern lat. 24°. Prof. C. A. Nallino kindly writes to me (Rome, 5. xi. 
1932): “Je pense que les chiffres 63° et 17° sont tout simplement 
l’application de lidée que l’otxoupevn (5 yaa e ») est la quatriéme partie 
de la surface [scil. visible V.M.] du globe terrestre; 63° étant la limite 
boréale des habitations humaines, et go° la largeur de I’habitable (sur 180° 
de longueur), on a fait go>— 63 = 17.” 

5. See § 4, 13. on the island Nara (*Bara) lying on the Equator. 


§3. The Seas and the Gulfs 


The word khali stands in the text both for “gulf” and “‘strait”, and batiha 
both for the real ‘‘swamp” and for “lake”. Our author uses his own names 
for the Eastern Seas; cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 32. 

1. The Eastern Ocean (cf. § 2, 4.) corresponds more or less to Khuwariz- 
mi’s, p. 32, “Sea of Darkness” al-bahr al-muzlim, and to al-bahr al-akhdar 
of Ibn Rusta and Mas‘idi; cf. Mzik, Parageographische Elemente, p. 188. 
The lands bordering upon the Eastern Ocean are enumerated from the 
extreme south (more to the east than the Zanj, v.1., 3.) towards China and 
the Khirkhiz, who on the east of China are supposed to reach the maritime 
region (§ 14). 

z. The Western Ocean is the Atlantic. On its islands see § 4, 17 C. 

3. The Great Sea, i.e. the Indian Ocean, with its dependencies and the 
waters adjoining eastern Africa and Arabia, corresponds to the seas which 
Khuwarizmi, p. 74, calls bahr al-Qulzum, al-bahr al-akhdar, bahr al-Sind, 
bahr al-Hind, bahr al-Sin, and bahr al- Basra. On the African coast, which 
is supposed to stretch eastwards parallel to the Equator (see notes to § 55), 
the Great Sea reaches only up to Zanj. 

Of the five gulfs of the Great Sea, (a) is the Gulf of ‘Aden, on the 
southern coast of which Barbara is situated; cf. al-khali al-Barbard in 
Mas‘idi, Murij, i, 231-3, and Yaqit, i, 100 and 966-7. In§7, 10. the “Gulf 
of Ayla’, mentioned to the south of Arabia, between the Arab [#.e. Red] 
Sea and the Great Sea, is an evident slip for the “ Barbari Gulf”. Under 
§ 57 some parts of the Barbari Gulf are placed north of Abyssinia, and as 
in § 3a the name Barbari is given to the gulf off the Sadan one would 
imagine that our author, or his source, was somehow influenced by the 
existence on the Nile of the town of Barbar (‘‘the key of the Sadan’), 
which he took for the source of the term Barbari. Under § 7, 12 the con- 
fusion of Barbar and Barbara is still more clear, for the waters east of the 
Arabian desert (which latter lies between Egypt and the Red Sea) can 
perhaps be associated with Barbar, but not with Barbara! (6) the Arab Gulf 
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(under § 7, 10.: the Arab Sea) represents the Red Sea jointly with the Gulfs 
of Suez and ‘Aqaba (Ayla<Roman Aelana). Under § 7, 10., the latter 
is placed on the west [read: north-west] of Arabia, while the Arab Sea 
is mentioned south [read: south-west] of Arabia; (c) the Persian Gulf is 
strangely given the name of the Gulf of ‘Iraq. The distance between 
Kuwait and ‘Aqaba is circa 1,400 km. and could hardly be travelled over 
in 16 days evenon meharis; (d) is the Gulf of ‘Oman with the Arabian Sea, 
and (e) perhaps that of Bengal.' 

4. It is unexpected to meet Armenia on the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean in the tenth century, but here the term add may have the more 
vague sense of coastal region (cf. under Spain, § 41). 

5. Here the author says that the Caspian has no gulfs (or straits?).2 On 
the supposed communication between the Caspian and the Black Sea see 
note to § 6, 44. On the term daryd-yi Khazaran as applied to the Black 
Sea see § 49, 17. 

6. Oka SF why (§§ 42 and 45-7: 5 © ly») is here clearly identified with 
the Pontos (_,4;). This double designation of the Black Sea indicates the 
variety of sources used by our author. The Ptolemaic “Pontos” and 
““Maeotis” do not appear in the description of separate countries (§ 8 and 
sqq.). On the strange and abusive use of the term Gurz see notes to § 3, 8. 
and § 42, 15. 

7. The Aral Sea, on which see Barthold, Nachrichten tiber den Aral- 
See, in Quellen und Forschungen zur Erd- und Kulturkunde, Leipzig, 1910 
(Russian original, Tashkent, 1902). 

[A curious caption is found in Birini’s Canon with regard to Balkhan 
(north of the present-day Krasnovodsk, on the eastern coast of the Caspian 
sea): Ole> [6 ab] yy GLA) pu J) oles Ye Ope gael, aod) Ole 
“Balkhan is a deserted place (kdirba), on account of the Jayhin having 
deflected from its course [and having flowed] towards the Arvantydn (?) 
sea and the town of Jurjin [read: *JFurjaniya = Gurginj, § 26, 25.].” 
Birani’s style is uncouth but the meaning is more likely that given in our 
translation than that “‘the [former] course of the Jayhin was towards the 
*Arvaniyan sea”. I do not see any explanation of this name as applied to 
the Caspian, but with regard to the Aral sea the term may be explained by 
the name of a certain division of the Kimak or Qifchaq. In a letter dated 
578/1182 the Khwarazm-shah records the submission of Alp-Qara o\)5! 
(or ol5,!), with all the Qifchaq tribe, adding that he sent to him his son 
Firan< Piran (cf. infra p. 295, note 2) with a number of Yughur-zdadagan 
(va. § 18, 3.). Birani’s term OL\,,) Arvdniydn, Uraniyan, Uzdniyan (?) 
seems to be a derivation of the family name of these chiefs who apparently 
ruled in the north of the Aral sea, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 340 and 343, and 
the accompanying texts, p. 79 (the quotation from Fakhr al-din Marvar- 
radi refers to p. 47 of Sir D. Ross’s edition).] [See Appendix B.] 

8. _-b,\. stands undoubtedly for *Maeotis as the Greeks called the Azov 


* On the bahkr al-aghbdb see under India, § 10, 12. 2 But see p. 391. 
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Sea, but the position of our _,L,\. is fantastic. Though its junction with the 
Black Sea, and even the dimensions,’ are rightly indicated, it is placed north 
of the Saqlab and said to communicate with the Western Ocean. This 
latter detail is confirmed in § 4, 25.-26., with a further indication that some 
“water” (Baltic Sea?) coming from Tuwas (*Tulzya = Thule) in the ex- 
treme north flows into the Maeotis.? This idea of the Maeotis being a 
connecting link between the Baltic and the Black Sea may reflect the 
rumours of the usual road of the Normans who utilized Russian lakes and 
rivers and dragged their boats over the short stretches of dry land inter- 
vening between the different basins [Map xii]. Our Maeotis may stand for 
the northern Russian lakes (IImen, Ladoga) near which the Norman Rus 
(§ 44) had their settlements. A further confusion may have arisen out of 
the fact that several expanses of water were associated with the Normans 
and that the latter were designated by two different names, Ris and Varang. 

The sense of our passage (§ 4, 25.-26.) about some “‘water”’ connecting the 
Western Ocean with the Maeotis becomes much clearer in the light of the 
description of the Baltic Sea in Birani’s cosmographical work al- Tafhim,‘ 
where it is said that al-Bahr al-Muhit (= our Western Ocean), beyond 
Tangier and Andalus (Spain), ‘stretches northwards along the land of the 
Saqiliba, and from it a large gulf separates north of the Saqaliba which 
stretches up to the neighbourhood of the Muslim Bulghars’ land. This 
(gulf) is known under the name of Bahr Warank (given it) after the name 
of the people living on its coast. Then it curves in beyond this people to- 
wards the east, and between its coast and the furthest limits of the Turkish 
lands lie lands and mountains, unknown, barren, and untrodden.” Cf. 
Wiedemann in Sitzungsber. d. physik.-mediz. Societadt zu Erlangen, Band 44 
(1912), p. 4, and Abul-Fida, text, p. 35, transl., p. 42, where it is stated 
that the said Bakr-Warank is found only in Birini’s works and in Nasir 
al-din (Tasi)’s Tadhkira. The real Maeotis, 1.e. the Azov Sea, was named 
by the Muslims equally after the Normans. Mas‘adi, Murij, ii, 15, says 
that ‘‘in the upper reaches of the Khazar river [i.e. the Volga] there is an 
outflow (fi a‘ali nahr al-khazar masabb) which joins‘ a gulf of the Pontos, 
which is the Ris Sea, for no one except them [t.e. the Ris] navigates it, 
and they are established on some of its coasts”.° Most probably the passage 
refers to the Azov Sea, and this is confirmed by the later Idrisi, who makes 
the Nahr al-Ristya, as he calls the Tanais (Don), flow into the Bahr al- 


’ Our dimensions correspond to those 3 And even for the Baltic sea itself ! 


given by I.R., 86: ‘length from west to 
east 300 miles, width 100 miles’ (1 
farsakh = 3 mil, cf. Magq., 66). Cf. also 
Mas‘adi, i, 261 and Bakri, ed. Rosen, 
p. 25 (Bakri literally follows I.R.). 

? On a similar idea of the Maeotis 
stretching towards the North Pole cf. 
Mas'‘adi, Tanbih, p. 66. I.R., p. 85, 
makes the Tanais [Don] come out of the 
Maeotis. 


4 Ed. R. Wright, p. 121 [the transla- 
tion made from the Persian is slightly 
different from ours}. 

5 Cf. I.H., 276, quoted in the note to 
§ 6, 44. 

6 Could the latter detail refer to the 
still mysterious Russian principality of 
Tmutarakan (Const. Porphyr., ch. 42, 
Taydrapxa) on the Taman peninsula? 
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Risiya, i.e. the Azov Sea." Still more curious is the fact that on a Syriac 
map compiled towards a.D. 1150 and described by Dr. A. Mingana in the 
Manchester Guardian of 19 May 1933, the Azov Sea bears the name of the 
Warang Sea\ This is then a very probable way in which the connexion 
or identity of names could lead to the confusion of the facts referring 
respectively to the Baltic and the Azov Seas. 

The real Ptolemaic Maeotis does not play any role in our text and even 
the Ras river which might be taken for the Don (but see note to § 6, 44.) is 
said to flow into the Volga. Consequently the real Azov Sea is merged 
into the Black Sea,? and I am inclined to think that the alternative name 
of the Pontos: daryd-yt Gurztydn (or Gurz) was passed on to the latter 
precisely from the real Azov Sea which our author omitted to describe. 
As the Gurz, z.e. Georgians, see note to § 42, 14., cannot possibly have 
given their name to the Black Sea, I admit the possibility of the name 5 5 
standing in this case for the original 44,,. Graphically such a substitution 
is quite imaginable, if for instance, the final 44 was written somewhat above 
the line and the top bar of 4) happened to be drawn near the initial ,. 

Consequently the imaginary Maeotis corresponds probably to some 
northern Russian lake while the name Gurz applied to the Black Sea is in 
reality that of the courageous navigators, the Warang = Rus, for whose 
special association with the Azov Sea we possess several indications in 
Muslim sources. This confusion was rendered possible by the fact that our 
compilator merged the Azov Sea into the Black Sea. 

[Additional note. The alternative explanation of the strange term 
>§ Gky>2 would be to connect it with uo as I.R., 143, calls the Byzantine 
port where the Magyars (living on the northern coast of the Black Sea) 
used to take their Slav prisoners for sale. ty K.rkh can be easily restored 
as * — JS K.rj of which 5 £ would be a tentative iranicization. Instead of ty 
I. Faqih, 281, mentions >,4J! pies read :* oe S.mk.rsh.3 The Khazar 
king’s letter (version B) ed. Kokovtsov, p. 31, mentions on the western 
frontier of the Khazar kingdom Sh.rkil XapxeA, YVIIIO S.mk.rts and 
Y1> K.rts, of which the two latter evidently retranscribe the names quoted 
by I.Faqih and I.R. For our purpose it is enough to say that our author, 
who among his sources undoubtedly had the text utilized by I.R., may 
have derived his Iranian 5 from ¢f read as ¢ § (cf. Hebrew K.rts < 
K.rj). As K.rj is most probably Kerch [the alternance in Arabic of sh/j 
is in favour of the original ¢], this explanation, already suggested by West- 
berg, v.s., p. 32, still merits our consideration. However the following 
explanation now appears to me as being the simplest. In I.Kh. (cf. § 42, 
17.), undoubtedly utilized by our author, the Black Sea (on the authority 

* Cf. Map ii. name as K.rj with the initial element 

2 According to Mas‘adi, Muriij,ii,272, | sam- (some adjective in a local language), 
Tanbih, 67, Pontos and Maeotis are one _or the name of some neighbouring place 


sea, cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 161. only slightly differing from the original 
3 S.mk.rsh may be either the same Krj. 
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of Muslim al-Jarmi) is called )5/\ ~.. The names » Khazar and 3 
furz are constantly confused in Arabic. As in § 3, 5., the Khazar sea is the 
Caspian sea, I.Kh.’s aberrant term could all the easier be read 3 aJ\ ». and 
as our author everywhere substitutes Iranian Gurz for Arabic Jurz, the 
Black Sea could under this name (Gurz > Gurztydn) become associated 
with the Georgians. ] 

g. The fact that the Lake of Urmiya is placed in Armenia explains some 
peculiarities of the order followed in § 36, see note to § 36, 9. 

11. de y must be a corruption of 4, Perta, which I. Kh., 113, mentions 
on the road from Cilicia to Amorion. Perta lay immediately south of the 
great salt lake now called Tuz-cholii, lying north-east of Qoniya. 

12. It is tempting to compare Jl. with olf which in I.Kh.’s itinerary, 
p. 113, immediately follows Farita (Perta). This place evidently lay by a 
lake, for I. Kh. speaks of (ol S se “bank of ?””. Both names are certainly 


corrupted, but it is not impossible that they stand for Savitra, of which it 
is only known that it lay in the waterless Lycaonian desert not far from 
Archelais. W. M. Ramsay, Asta Minor, p. 340 and Map, places Savitra 
south-west of Perta. The respective positions of Perta and Savitra are not 
very certain; the latter lay perhaps farther north, and in that case could have 
given its name to the (salt?) lake which lies immediately south-west of the 
Tuz-chélii and which is now called Murad-géli. The difficulty in the 
way of such an identification is that at present the dimensions of this lake 
are too small (2 x 2 km.), but it may have shrunk since. Cuinet, La Turqute 
d’ Asie, has nothing on this lake. 

13. This name (cf. also under § 29, 13.) is very differently spelt. Ise., 
100, and I.H., 193, give Bur, Lwr, Bun, Bwdh, Twz, Mwz, but actually 
the lake is called Famiar, which confirms the reading Mur in the older 
Fars-nama, ed. Le Strange, GMS, 154. 

14. Ist., 122, Basfahitya, I.H., 123, Bashafiya, &c., is the Lake of Tasht 
now forming the northern part of the Lake Bakhtagan (Bichagan), see 
Schwarz, Iran, 11, Le Strange, The Lands, 276. Ist., 122, praises its utility. 

15. Ist., 122, also gives Fankdn (*fanagan), while the older Fdrs-nama, 
153, has Mahaliya, nowadays turkicized into Maharlu. 

16. *Bijagin, cf. also § 6, 33., is now called Bakhtagan but Hasan Fasa’i 
on his detailed map of Fars (note to § 29) gives the alternative Bichagan. 
The river of Daragird (Rad-i Shir flowing into the Persian Gulf, north of 
the island Qishm) rises from a source situated some 35 Km. south-east of 
the lake. It was considered as a reappearance on the surface of the Kur; 
cf. Ist., 121: “the Kurr is said to possess a spring (manba‘) in some of the 
districts of Daragird and to outflow into the sea”. Chardin, ed. Langlés, 
viii, 235, 499, who crossed the Rad-i Shir on his way from Lar to Bandar-i 
‘Abbasi, took it for a continuation of the Band-i-mir river (1.e. of the Kur). 
Tomaschek, Nearch, p. 44, calls it Ab-i Kurr (without quoting his author- 
ity) and identifies it with the Coros mentioned by P. Mela and Képtos found 
in Ptolemy, vi, cap. 8; cf. Schwarz, Iran, p. 8. 
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17. 18. Barthold’s hypothesis of the identity of the Issik-kl and Taz- 
kal, v.s., p. 28, does not seem very happy. The areas of the two lakes, as 
well as their location, are different. The Issik-kul stretched between the 
Chigil and Tughuzghuz and the Ili is wrongly supposed to flow into it. 
The Tuz-kul lay within the limits of the Khallukh. It is true that the latter 
occupied the southern (or south-western) bank of the Issik-kul, cf. § 15, 
10. and 11., but according to the order of enumeration Tuz-kul must have 
lain to the west of the Issik-kul near the homonymous places Tazin-Bulaq 
and Tiazin-‘Arj, § 15, 5.-6., of which the former is mentioned on the 
frontier of the Yaghmi, 7.e. on the south-western border of the Khallukh. 
Finally, though Gardizi calls the Issik-kul shar ‘“‘salt’’, it is only slightly 
brackish and an abundant supply of salt from it is highly improbable. 
A. Z. Validi kindly draws my attention to the Boro-dabasun lake situated 
to the east of the Issik-kul, between the headwaters of the Tekes and Kegen 
(the two southern tributaries of the Ili); Boro-dabasun lies at an altitude 
of 6,400 feet and is intensely salt; it produces yearly 40,000 poods of salt 
“used by the Qirghiz and the Russian settlements round the Issik-kul ; some 
of it is exported to China”, cf. Prince Masalsky, Turkestanskiy kray, SPb., 
1913, p. 48, and Molchanov, The Lakes of Central Asia (in Russian), 
Tashkent, 1929, p. 49. The suggestion is interesting, but a close considera- 
tion of our text makes it very difficult to include the region of Boro-dabasun 
within the limits of the Khallukh (already at Barskhan, § 15, 11., the 
Khallukh influence was weak). Therefore I am personally more inclined 
to identify the Tuz-kul with the Shar-kul “Salt lake” situated at an altitude 
of 5,000 feet on the southern slope of the T’ien-shan some 140 Km. to the 
north-east of Kashghar, and south of the Taushqan which was within the 
sphere of the Khallukh influence; cf. § 15, 13.-15. According to Huntington 
(in R. Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, Washington, 1905, p. 208) the 
Shir-kul “is a sheet of salt rather than of water .. . The salt is collected 
by the people and is carried as far as Kashghar; it is used just as it occurs, 
without cleansing.”” Dr. Huntington’s exploration has shown that the level 
of the lake stood formerly 350 feet above the present level, which fact would 
account for the size of the Tuz-kul as indicated in the Hudid al-' Alam. 

19. Only the eastern branch of the Nile flows out to the Tinnis lake. 

21. On the rivers supposed to reach the Lake of Nicaea see § 6, 60. and 
61. I. Kh., 106, gives a different measurement, viz., 127 farsakhs. 

22. <i Riyas is a great puzzle but the starting-point for its identification 


must be the recognition that our author’s source for Asia Minor is I.Kh. 
The latter, 101, on an alternative road from Cilicia to Amorion, quotes 
Ogda ld) dow as i.e. the locality ‘“‘at the head of the lake of Basilion”. In 
I. Kh.’s passage the word ,,!, could have been misspelt into ..) in which 
case our author having interpreted it as “Riyas, lake of Basiliyan’”’ may have 
retained the name and dropped the explanation. Le Strange, The Lands, 
p- 135, identifies the lake Basiliyan with that of the Forty Martyrs, z.e. the Ak- 
shehir-golii, which (at present) measures some 5 X 1 km. As above under II. 
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these dimensions are much under our author's estimate, but we must in 
general mistrust the seeming exactitude of his statistics the origin of which 
is obscure (cf. the lakes of Fars, the width of which is constantly indicated 
though it is not found in Ist.]. 

23. Ist., 122, buhayrat bi-Dasht-Arzan, situated west of Shiraz, on the 
road to Kazrin. 

24. The usual pronunciation of Zarah is Zirth, but this name has, of 
course, nothing to do with the popular etymology ‘‘(glowing like a) cuirass”’, 
&c. The name is explained by Old Persian drayah, Avestic zrayah, ‘‘sea, 
lake”. Probably of the same origin are the names of a lake in Kurdistan 
Zaribar, and perhaps of some islands on the Caspian composed with -zira 
(Qum-zira, Biiyiik-zira, with a Turkish beginning, but Khara-zira ‘Ass 
{[Dorn: Pig?] Island” purely Iranian, cf. Dorn, Caspia, 82). 

24. Daryazha is evidently a local (Soghdian ?) form for Persian darydcha. 
Cf. § 5,94, § 6, 23. 

26. Bastarab must be identical with Astarab, the western headwater of 
the river of Sar-i pul and Shibarghan. ‘The initial 5 of the name is not clear, 
but v.s. 23. 

27. The Lake of Tis lies in the mountain separating Tas from Nishapir. 
Birtni, Chronology, p. 264, calls the lake Sabzarid and gives various ex- 
planations of its situation on a height. In the Nuzhat al-qulib, GMS, p. 
241, it is called Buhayra-yi chashma-yt sabz and identified with the legendary 
lake from which came out the horse that killed Yezdegird the Sinner. 
According to the Shdah-nama, ed. Mohl, v, 519-23, the event took place 
near the Lake Shahd and the source Sau; cf. Minorsky, Jas in EJ.! Follow- 
ing Sir P. Sykes, A sixth journey, in Gf., Jan. 1911, p. 3, the Chashma 
Sabz lies under the Lik Shirbad peak (between Nishapir and Tis) and 
occupies an area of 400 X 100 yards, though formerly it had been much 
larger. 

28. Cf. § 6, 62. 

34. This “‘swamp” is the Qara-kul “Black Lake’’ in the neighbourhood 
of which the Samarqand river (Zarafshan) disappears. Its other names, 
following Narshakhi, were Sdmjan [sdm- according to Marquart, Wehrot, 
29, means “black’’] and Bargin-1 fardkh; see Barthold, Turkestan, 117, and 
Barthold, Irrigation, 124. In our text the word «)\,| is evidently a common 
name “lake, swamp”. The same word still survives in Avoza-Karti- 
Damzin (?), a fishery in the Krasnovodsk district on the Caspian Sea, see 
Geyer, Turkestan, Tashkent, 1909, p. 165.2 The form avd@za is metrically 
attested in the Shah-ndma, ed. Mohl, vi, 630, 651, 654. In Firdausi, 507, 
Avaza is the castle which Bahram Chabin takes after a siege during his 
campaign against the “Turkish” king Shaba and his son Parmiadha. 


™ Marquart, Wehrot, p. 7, thinks that and Abivard (§ 23, 9., 10. and 30.), see 
4p- in Firdausi is an error for sa. *.Sind, Yaqut, iii, 167. 
as the lower course of the Herat river * The maps show an Avaza on the 
was probably called after a village which Western side of the spit covering from 
existed in the neighbourhood of Nasa the west the bay of Krasnovodsk. 
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Instead of Avaza Tha‘alibi, p. 655, mentions the castle of Paykand (cf. 
§ 25, 4), but their identity is clear from the mention in both sources of 
Siyavush’s girdle deposited there by Arjasp. On Paykand see Barthold, 
Turkestan, 118-19. In his Wehrot, pp. 138-65, Marquart has a long dis- 
sertation on Avaza and Paykand. Cf. also his Catalogue, 34-6, where the 
equation is established of Dizh-i Navazak = Dizh-i royin = Paykand, and 
Firdausi’s dvdza is regarded as a corruption of ndvdzak ‘‘the boatman”, 
but the latter argument is not convincing. 

35. Perhaps the Lob-nor considered as a connecting-link between the 
Tarim and the Huang-ho. 

36. Too vague for identification (Baikal ?). 


§4. The Islands 


In spite of the clear definition of what an island is, the author mentions in 
this chapter peninsulas as well, following the Arabic use of the word jazira. 


A. THE EASTERN OCEAN 

1. The Silver-island. Pomponius Mela, iii, 70, and Pliny, Natur. Hist., 
vi, 80, mention in the neighbourhood of India two islands Chrysé and 
Argyré but describe them too vaguely for location, see Coedés, p. xiii. 
As the source of the early Muslim geographers is Ptolemy, it is much more 
probable that the Fazirat al-fidda (Khuwarizmi) represents Ptolemy’s 
"IaBadiov * Yavadvipa (Sumatra, or Java) the capital of which was called 
*"Apyup7 (Ptolemy, vii, 2,29). However, the situation is complicated by the 
fact that Ptolemy mentions in the Transgangetic India (vii, 2, 17) two 
countries bearing respectively the names of ’Apyupa and Xpvo7 (cf. Coedés, 
Index). In Khuwarizmi’s arrangement of Ptolemy, fazirat al-fidda came 
somehow to connote two different entities : (a) an island, and (5) a peninsula 
protruding into the sea from a larger peninsula which vaguely corresponds 
to Indo-China. MZik, who in his article Parageographische Elemente, 
has traced a map after Khuwarizmi’s data, shows the island to the west of 
the large peninsula through which flows the river Suwas (not in Ptolemy); 
to the east, beyond the river protrudes the small peninsula. Only the latter 
could be considered as belonging to the Eastern Ocean and our author’s 
“seven rivers’ may somehow reflect Khuwarizmi’s record on the Suwis 
with its three estuaries. On the other hand, the town of the Silver-island 
may refer to Ptolemy’s capital of the Yabadiu: ’Apyup7. 


B. THE INDIAN OCEAN AND NEIGHBOURING SEAS 


2. The two peninsulas ‘mentioned in Ptolemy’s books”’ seem to be the 
Southern Cape (76 Neovvov dxpov) and the Cape of Satyrs (76 Latvpwv axpov), 
between which, in the country of the Sinai (< dynasty of Ch’in), stretches the 
gulf OnpusSns, see Ptolemy, vii, 3, and Marcianus of Heraclea (sth cent.) 
§ 45, cf. Coedés, 0.¢., p. 121. In this case our author, in order to be con- 
sistent, ought to have mentioned the two peninsulas under the Eastern 
Ocean (v.s. A.). 
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For the better understanding of 3. and 5.—8. it must be had in view that 
Muslim authors do not clearly discriminate between Sumatra and Java, 
and speak of Sumatra under several names relating to different parts of this 
great island. 

3. This Gold-island (= Sumatra) corresponds to dildd al-Wdgqwdq in 
I.Kh., 69, as confirmed by the appellation of its inhabitants “‘Waqwaqian 
Zangis’’. For a second time the same place is mentioned in § 9, 1., a8 a 
dependency of China under the name of Waq-Waq. Cf. also §§ 55, 3. 
and 56. 

4. Tabarna is TampoBarn, cf. I. Rusta, 94, jy who evaluates its peri- 
phery at 3,000 miles and mentions 19 islands lying around it (Ptolemy, v, 
4, 11] and the corundum found in it. Khuwéarizmi, p. 4, places x, 
“in the Sarandib island”. Our author distinguishes Tabarna from 
Sarandib; see § 9, 23., cf. Ferrand, Relations, p. 205, note 2. The name of 


the town Muvas _,, is a puzzle unless it stands for J. v.t. 10. and § 10, 13. 
From Sarandib Malay lies certainly ‘‘towards Hinddstin”. From the 
graphical point of view _-» < (has a parallel in _.,b (v.1.25) << Jy. Less 
probable would be the supposition that Muvas somehow represents the 
name of the Suwas river, v.s., note 101. [On the position v.t., p. 235, n.1.] 

5. Rami < Ramni is Sumatra (v.1., 7), Ferrand, Relations, p. 25. This 
paragraph closely follows I.Kh., 64-5. On the products, cf. also Sulayman, 
Pp. 9. 

6. ~ »« in spite of its location west of Sarandib stands evidently for 


cs for the details (camphor-trees, snakes) correspond to those quoted 


under § 56. 

7. Jaba and Shalahit are treated as a single island (Sumatra; cf. above, 
5). LKh., 66, uses the singular for a) ay lade, ale iy; cf. [Ibrahim b. 
Wasif-shah] L’ Abrégé des Merveilles, tr. by Carra de Vaux, 1898, p. 58: “the 
island of Jaba contains the town of Shalahit”. I.Kh., 66, does not mention 
ambergris and cubeb among the products of Shalahit, but they are men- 
tioned in I. Rusta, 138. 

8. Balis is the port lying on the south-western coast of Sumatra. 
Ferrand, Relations, p. 27, note 5, and Ferrand, Wak-Wak in EI. “The 
said Jaba” refers to the preceding 7. I.Kh., 66, places Kala at 2 days’ 
distance from Bilis (this sentence in our text comes under g.) and from the 
latter counts 2 farsakhs to Jaba, Shalahit, and Harlaj. 

g. Our author exactly follows I.Kh., 66. Kala (I. Kh. gives Kila) 
according to de Goeje is probably Keda (Kra) in the Malay peninsula. 
Instead of ‘‘south of Balas’? Kala ought to be located north (north-east) of 
it. Sulaym4n says that after *Lanjabalts the ships call at Kalah-bar,' which 
is (a part) of the Zabaj. The name of tin in Arabic al-rtsas al-gal‘i, or 
simply gal‘i (<kali), is a derivative from Kala. The “Indian (or Brah- 
manic?) Jaba’” (I. Kh., 66), in contradistinction from the other Jaba (I. Kh., 


1 Sulayman rightly explains Persian -bdr as ‘‘a country, or coast’’. 
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67), whom our author calls “‘Continental Jiba’’, see § 5, 9. B and § 10, 45.; 
cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 34, note 3.’ 

10. Bankalis stands for I.Kh.’s, 66, Al.n.k.balds “the Nicobar islands”. 
Ferrand, Relations, p. 26, takes as the right form *Lankabdlus. Our author 
exactly translates I.Kh.’s: jbxJ) Othe sid) oglyl, I.Kh. counts 10-15 


days from Al.n.k.balds to Sarandib, and, moreover, mentions the distances 
Malay-—B.llin, 2 days, B.llin—-*Bapattan, 2 days, and B.llin-Sarandib, 1 day. 
It is possible that our author, or his source, added all these distances 
together indiscriminately and obtained the result of 20 (= 15+2-+2+1) 
days for the distance between Bankdlds and Malay. 

11. One would perhaps expect, v.s., note to 7., that H.r.nj (c /) following 


the group of islands situated east of India stands for H.rl.j ca (Idrisi: cr) 


which I.Kh., 66, associates with Sumatra. I.R., 138, says that ‘“Harlaj 
was only the name of the king’s military representative (qd@’id)”, while the 
island itself (in which camphor was discovered in 220/835) was called 
T.waran. However, our author clearly places H.r.nj in proximity to Sindan 
(§ 10, 14.) and lets 12. Laft (in the Persian Gulf) follow it in the enumeration. 
One must perhaps look for the explanation of our ~ a in Sulayman’s (p. 5) 
name for the sea off the south-western coast of India: sw. In, and round, 
this H.rk.nd Sea Sulayman mentions 1,900 islands (dibajat < ssk. dvipa 
“island’’) corresponding to the Laccadives, &c.2, Our H.r.nj island may 
refer to the latter. The name 45» in our author stands for something 
entirely different, namely for Harikel = Bengal; see note to § 10, 7. Pro- 
visionally, we must have in view three different localities with names 
equally beginning with -» : (1) the sea near the Laccadives, (2) Bengal, 
and (3) some part of Sumatra. 

12. Laft, v.2. under 14. 

13. The name »)|, Birtini, India, 157: «\ must be read *.,| meaning in 
Persian “‘moenia et munimentum castri vel urbis’’, Vullers, i, 170. This 
legendary island marking the 0° of longitude and latitude has given rise 
to much discussion and confusion. A mention of the Equinoctial, or 
Equatorial, Island is found in I.R., 83: Jazirat istiwd al-layl wal-nahar, 
who adds that the Indian Ocean, of which the area between Abyssinia and 
the furthest end of India is 8,000 x 2,700 miles, extends beyond this island 


' According to the Chinese annals of 
the Sung dynasty (960-1279) the kings 
of San-fo-ts’i, i.e. the Srivijaya kings of 
Palembang in Sumatra, had the title of 
chan-pei. The latter (still unexplained!) 
according to Ferrand’s hypothesis must 
be the equivalent (in Chinese pronun- 
ciation) of the Arabic faba. The annals 
of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) sug- 
gest that the name of the kingdom of 
Jambi (north-west of Palembang) is de- 
rived from the same chan-pei. See 


Ferrand, Crividjay'a, 16-17, 166. 

2 It is possible that Sulayman’s 
H.rk.nd as the name for the sea near the 
Laccadives requires emendation. 

3 One of the possible sources of con- 
fusion could also be the Indian view on 
the existence of an island called Malaya- 
dvipa on which lies the town of Lanka 
inaccessible to men, while Lanka is also 
the name of Ceylon; cf. Kirfel, Die 
Kosmographie der Inder, Leipzig, 1920, 
p. III. 
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for 1,900 miles. Birtini is the principal authority on Bara. In his al-Qdanin 
al-Mas‘udi he says:' 


long. lat. 
“The island Lank known in the books as the ‘Cupola of the 
Earth’ . : : - 100° 50’ 0° 0’ 
“*Bara [sine punctis] enenvioned by Faziri and Ya‘qib b. 
Tariq . 190° 50’ 0° 0’ 
“Jamakit situated at ‘he extreme eastern lint: Persians call 
it Jamagird . ; - 190°0’ 0°07’ 


‘According to the Indians ere is no habitadon beyond 
these two (sic).”’ 


Opposite Lank, Bara, and Jamak6t, there is a note stating that these 
localities are ‘as if unknown (k-al-majhilat)”. The text of Or. 1997 is 
faulty and an additional numeration suggests the following order in which 
the localities should follow: . . . 4. Lank; 5. Sara island; 6. Jamakat; 
7. Bara. 

In the Tafhim, p. 140, § 239, Birini says: “A central point of longitude 
between East and West of the habitable world is called the Cupola of 
the Earth. Sometimes it is described as lacking latitude because it is on the 
equator. We do not know whether this is an expression of opinion of the 
Persians, or others, at least the Greek books do not mention it. The Hindas 
however say that it is a high place named Lanka, the home of devils.” 

Finally in his India, p. 157, transl. 1, 303, Birini more explicitly says: 
‘“Yamakoti (4,63) is, according to Ya‘qab [b. Tariq] and al-Fazari,? the 
country where is the city Tara [read: Bara!] within the sea. I have not 
found the slightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As kot means 
castle and *Yama (»3) is the Angel of Death, the word reminds me of 
Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, had been built by Kayka’as, or 
Jam, in the most remote east, behind the sea. ... Abi Ma‘shar of Balkh 
has based his geographical canon on Kangdiz, as the 0° of longitude, or 
first meridian.” Reinaud, 0.c., ccxxii, ccxxxix, &c., who first commented 
on this passage, showed how this Yamakoti (= Jamshidgird) 

(1) has got confused with the “Cupola of the Earth” ((2,Y\ 43) which in 
India was identified with the site of the town of Ujjain, "Oyun, ., 3! misread 
in European medieval sources as ‘‘medius locus terrae dictus Arin’’; cf. 
note to § 10, 18; 

(2) brought into connexion with the Lank (Lanka Island, Ceylon) through 
which the first meridian was also supposed to pass; cf. Biriini, India, 
ch. xxx: “On Lanka, or Cupola of the Earth’. 

However, the irregular character of the Indian first meridian was ap- 
parent; therefore ‘‘on abandonna I’ancienne base du méridien de Lanka 


1 Prof. H. von MZik very kindly drew temporaries of the caliph Mansar [a.p. 
my attention to this passage which I now 754-75], see Suter, Die Mathem. und 
quote from the Br. Mus. MS. Or.1997, Astron. d. Araber, 1900, p. 4, and Sarton, 
f. 97r. 0.€., i, §30. 

? Both these astronomers were con- 
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et on reporta la Coupole d’Arin a |’ouest. Mais ici on se partagea encore: 
quelques personnes (al-Battani, Mas‘ddi) . . . paraissaient avoir mis Arin au 
milieu de la mer, dans une ile imaginaire, entre |’Afrique et la presqu’ile 
de I’Inde; pour les personnes qui . . . prolongeaient le continent africain 
du cété de l’est la coupole d’Arin se trouva dans une petite ile située sur la 
céte de l’Afrique, dans le Zanguebar’’, Reinaud, o.c., p. ccxlv and the maps 
of al-Battani and Mas‘iadi, zbed., ad p. cclxxxii. 

Our author places the island at long. go° and mentions it after H.r.nj and 
along with the islands of the Persian Gulf, consequently somewhere west, 
or north-west of India. Some light on current views as to its situation is 
thrown by Idrisi, transl. Jaubert, i, 171: “Sabara [cf. § 10, 14.] .. . est 
voisine de l’ile de Bara, laquelle est petite et ou croissent quelques cocotiers 
et le costus.” 

12. 14. and 15. lie in the Persian Gulf. 12. Laft is mentioned in Ist., 107, 
where it is said that the island was also called fazira bani Kadwdn (or 
Barkdéwan). This last name is mentioned only in Sulayman, p. 16, and in 
I. Kh., p. 62, according to whom it was inhabited by the [badite sectarians. 
It corresponds to the large island Qishm, on the northern promontory of 
which there is a village called Laft; see Tomaschek, Nearch, p. 48. Our 
author seems to be the first to speak of the commercial activity of Laft. 
14. 15. Uwal is one of the Bahrayn islands, Yaqit, i, 395. The pearl- 
fisheries of 15. Kharak, are mentioned in Ist., 32. 

16. I.R., 87, spells the name *Sugitara, Yaqit, iii, 101, 543, Suqutrd and 
Sugatra; cf. Tkatsch, Sokotrd,in EI. I.R., in his description of the Bahr 
al-Hind, mentions Socotra immediately after Bahrayn, ‘Oman, and Masgqat. 

17. Ist., 13, 30, 31, 33, places Taran between the gulfs of Suez and 
‘Aqaba (bayn al-Qulzum wa Ayla) and Jubaylat near Varian. The locality 
is famous for its winds and a whirlpool, and is reputed to be the place of 
Pharaoh’s death [Exodus, 14, 29]. Magq., 11, spells o\,s. Yaqut, iii, 834, 
places the islands near Hijaz. 


C. THE WESTERN OCEAN! 


18. I.R., 85, al-Khalidat corresponds to Ptolemy’s “Isles of the Blest’’. 
Neither I.Kh., nor Ist., nor I.H. mention them. V.s., pp. 7-8. 

19. Ghadira, i.e. Cadiz, see Qudaima, 231, and I.R. 85; Khuwarizmi, 15 
[= Nallino, p. 48], has *\,.%. The Greek name is 'adeipa, Ptolemy, 1, 3, 
Punic Gaddir (‘wall’). See Seybold, Cadiz, in EI. 

20. 21. should really appear under pb. 

20. Rhodes is mentioned in Khuwarizmi, p. 115, and I. Rusta, 98. In 
fact Ptolemy (Book 1) attributes much importance to the parallel of Rhodes 
(lat. 36°), cf. below 26. In a.p. 130 Hipparchus observed in Rhodes the 
obliquity of ecliptics. Cf. also Ptolemy, v, 2. 

21. Arwadh, small island off Tartis in Syria, now Ruwad. The name 
cannot be directly derived from Ptolemy’s, “Apados (Geog., v, 14). It is not 
found in any other ancient Muslim sources, except Tabari, ti, 163. 

' Cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 7. 
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22. 23. _Khuwarizmi, 89 [= Nallino, 50] mentions the islands _,,\,\ (?) 
and _,»',| of which the first is inhabited by the men and the second by the 
women. Nallino suggests the emendation of _,y\,| into *_,,\.| © Amazons. 
The myth of the Amazons found a favourable ground in the confusion of 
Kwen-en, a Finnish tribe north of the Bothnic Gulf, with kwen ‘“‘woman” 
in Germanic languages. Cf. Idrisi, ii, 433, Idrisi-Tallgren, 34, 77, 140: 
uyy). Tallgren says that the island Nargen (off Reval = Tallinn) is called 
in Finnish Nazssare “The island of the Woman, or the Women”. A story 
of the Town of Women (madinat al-nisd), situated west of the Ras, is 
reported in Ibrahim b. Ya‘qab [circa a.p. 965], quoted in al-Bakri, p. 37, but 
here the details are entirely different: the women bear children from their 
slaves and kill the latter. An Island of Women situated west of Fu-lin 
(Roman Empire) is mentioned in Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-Ki (Julien), ii, 180 
(under Po-la-sse). 

24. The form «ib, (as in Qudama, 231), hails evidently from a source 
different from that of «b, quoted in § 42, 21. (as in I. Rusta, 85). 

25. pye easily < “alo [v.5. 4. ye for Ju] looks like a dittograph of 26. 
gy on which Khuwarizmi, 87, 151 [= Nallino, 50] mentionsariver. I. Kh., 
93, spells w 5. 

26. Ptolemy, Geography, Book I, attributes much importance to the 
parallel of Thule (according to him lat. 73°); cf. also 20. above. Our author 
draws the Northern Polar circle (“the limit of the inhabited lands’’) through 
Thule. Kiepert, Lehrbuch d. Alten Geographte, 1878, p. 533, identifies 
Thule with the Shetland Islands. On Maeotis, cf. § 3, 7. 


D. THE MEDITERRANEAN 


This list of islands in the Mediterranean does not exactly correspond to 
any of the lists known. To it must be added the islands 20. and 21. 

28. The mountain fabal al-qgilal (a promontory?) is mentioned in Ist., 
71, and I.H., 136, as a very strong place seized by a party of Muslims and 
held by them against the Ifranja. According to Ist. the length of the 
mountain is 2 day-marches, but I.H. reduces it to only 2 miles. I.H. 
adds that, like Mallorca, Jabal al-qilal is a dependency of Spain [probably 
on account of the origin of the invaders, as Prof. C. A. Nallino (letter of 
5. xi. 1932) kindly suggests to me]. YAqit, i, 392, speaking of the Alanka- 
burda (Lombards) says that their country is vast and is situated half-way 
(bayn) between Constantinople and Spain: ‘‘it begins from a side of the 
Mediterranean (bahr al-khalij, cf. Yaqit, ii, 465) opposite the Jabal al-qilal 
and stretches opposite the Maghrib coast until it reaches the lands of 
Calabria (Qalawrtya)’. These data seem to refer to the greatest extension 
of the Lombard kingdom and at all events to the times before the latter 
was crushed by Charlemagne in A.D. 776, but we do not know whether the 
J.al-qilal was known under that name in the eighth century, or whether Yaqat 
has combined two different sources. The mountain is taken clearly as the 
western (north-western) limit of the Lombard kingdom which grosso modo 
extended over the whole of Italy, with the exception of Venice, Ravenna, 
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Rome, Pentapolis, Naples, and the southernmost parts of Calabria and 
Apulia. Juynboll, the editor of the Mardsid al-Ittila‘ [an abridgement of 
Yaqit’s Mu‘jam al-buldan], i, 185, thought first that the “island” was to be 
sought near the Gulf of Genoa ‘‘secundum mappam, aliquam insulam 
cogites, in sinu Genuensi propriorem”’. But in the meantime he published, 
v, 25-8, a remarkable letter by Reinaud in which the French orientalist 
suggested the identification of Jabal al-qilal with Fraxinetum, which the Arabs 
occupied towards a.D. 889 and kept till about 972. This Fraxinétum was 
further identified by Reinaud with La garde Frainet in the Forét des Maures, 
which is situated on the French Riviera, in the mountainous region south 
of Draguignan, between Fréjus and Toulon, and more exactly north of the 
St. Tropez Gulf. On the Arab invasion of Provence see Reinaud, Invasions 
des Sarrasins en France, Paris, 1836, pp. 155-225, Amari, Bibl. Arabo-Sicula, 
1880, p. 2, Poupardin, Le Royaume de Provence sous les Carolingiens, Paris, 
1901, pp. 243-73. Reinaud’s identification is still the accepted one. The 
details of the H.-‘A. regarding the silver mine and the high mountain to the 
west of the Jabal al-qilal are not found elsewhere. The high mountain could 
be identified with the Massif des Maures which stretches north and south- 
west of the Fraxinetum. The mention by our author of the “Roman land”, 
or the “town of Rome’’ in the neighbourhood of the Jabal al-qilal may be 
related to the old text on the Lombards reproduced in Yaqit.' 

29. Ist and I.H. give no dimensions of Cyprus. In I. Rusta, 85, its 
periphery is evaluated at 300 miles, but Qudama and al-Battani (quoted by 
de Goeje, ibid., 85 1) reckon its circuit as being 350 miles, as in our author. 

30. Gw_s stands certainly for _.53, Kupvos, t.e. Corsica, Ptolemy, iii, 2. 
This usually mis-spelt name is found in I. Rusta, 85 (with a periphery of 
200 miles), as well as in Qudama and al-Battani (quoted zbid., 85d). ‘The 
position of Corsica is confused by our author with that of Crete. 

31. UJ corresponds to ot (var. (il) in Qudima, 231, which is Yabis 
“EBvocos, now Ibiza, one of the Balearic islands. [Not to be confused with 
idl (ddi- ,dJ-) which I.H., 136, places between Sicily and Crete.] 

32. Ist., 70, and I.H., 136, place Sicily very close to the Ifranja (Franks) 
and give similar dimensions of 7 marhalas in length (and 4 in width), while 
I. Rusta, 85, following his system, gives its periphery as being of 500 miles. 

33- <ilo.. Sardinia is mentioned in I. Kh., 109 (there lives the patrician 
governor of all the islands), in Qudama, 231 (under a different form 4\/,.) 
and in I. Rusta, 85, who also estimates the length of its periphery as 300 
miles. Our author evidently confuses Sardinia with Sicily for he places Sar- 
dinia south of Rumiya, whereas the Imperial treasure is mentioned in Sicily. 

34. Crete (usually Igritish, 1. Kh., 112, Ist., 70) has the same periphery 
in I. Rusta, 75 (where the name has the form Jgritiya). The position of 
this island is confused with that of Cyprus. 

E. The name 35. Kabadhan ‘“‘the blue one” belongs certainly to the lake 
itself called in Strabo, xi, 13, 2, Atuvny tiv Lradray, read: *Karadray, Old 


' [The best identification for the high mountain would be the Alps. Then J.-Q. 
could be taken for the island of Elba, cf. Juynboll’s suggestion.] 
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Persian kapauta, cf. Marquart, Erdngahr, 143. [The word is now attested 
in kdsaka hya kapauta “lapis lazuli’’ in Darius’s ‘‘charte de fondation” ed. 
by V. Scheil.] There are several islands in the north-eastern part of the 
sea but the existence of considerable villages on them is open to doubt, 
unless the peninsula Shahd, Tabari, iii, 1171, Shahi, is understood here. 
See Minorsky, Mardgha, Marand, Tabriz, and Urmtya, in EI. 

F. The island Jazirat al- Bab according to the description is the ‘‘Madder 
island” Jazira-yi Riiynds which is mentioned in Khaq4ni’s well-known ode 
referring to a Russian raid in Shirvan towards A.D. 1175. Cf. also Dimashdi, 
ed. Mehren, 147, and Nuzhat al-qulib, GMS, 239: 55) «»-- There are 
no islands in the immediate neighbourhood of Darband. Khanikoff, in 
Meélanges Asiatiques, iii, 131, identifies the Madder Island with the Sara 
Island off Lankuran, while Westberg, Jour. Min. Narod. Prosv., 1908, xiv, 
7, thinks that the peninsula of Apsheron (Abshdran), on which Bako stands, 
is meant here. 

37. Siyah-kah, on the north-eastern coast of the Caspian, is now known 
under the Turkish name Manghishlaq, on which see Barthold in EI. 
Ist., 219, says that the Turks “recently” seized Siyah-kah. 

38. The MS. vocalizes Dihistanan-sur [in which -sur is hardly con- 
nected with the name of the local prince J,» *Char]. It is tempting to 
read the name as *D.-sar, in which case it would mean “the promontory 
of D.’’, cf. Miyanasar, the headland protecting the Gulf of Astarabad. The 
promontory must correspond to that of the Bay of Hasan-quli by the 
estuary of the Atrak, near the district of Dihistan, “the country of the ancient 
people 4da:, Dahae”’; cf. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischen Akten, Leipzig, 
1880, 277-81, and Minorsky, Meshhad-i Mestoriyan in EI. On the other 
hand, Dihistanan-sur (or -sar) very probably is the place where Firdausi, ed. 
Vullers, i, 115, places the Dizh-i Alanan, cf. Marquart, Komanen, 109, 
Minorsky, Turan, in EI. On the falcons caught on the islands lying 
opposite the Jurjdn coast, see Mas‘iidi, Muri, i, 423. 


§5. The Mountains 

This chapter is particularly important as reflecting the author’s concep- 
tion of the surface of the Earth, see Map i. 

1. The Arabic name of al-Ta‘in fil-bahr most probably means only “‘pro- 
truding into the sea’’; cf. Birani, Canon, 3rd climate: al-Mahdtya ‘ald anfin 
td‘inin fil-bahr. If eventually ta‘in be taken in the sense of “striking” it may 
refer to some legend of the Alexandrian (?) lore. So Dimashqi (A.D. 1325), 
Cosmographie, SPb., 1866, p. 170, speaking of the Sea of Darkness (bahr 
al-gulumat) at the extreme limit of the inhabited world says: ‘‘on the coast 
towards the north, there are three stone statues cut in the rock and looking 
formidable. With their hands stretched towards the sea they show by their 
threatening air that there is no passage beyond there’”’. Cf. Mzik, Para- 
geographische Elemente, who similarly explains Khuwarizmi’s al-Qal‘at al- 
mudi’a by a story found in the Abrégé des Merveilles, tr. by Carra de Vaux, 
p. 46. As the easternmost mountain of the world Ibn Sa‘id (13th cent.) 
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names Fabal al-sahdb “Mountain of the clouds’, see Ferrand, Relations, 
Pp. 334. The additional details found in § 7, 1. though very vague, lend more 
reality to al-7 ‘in fil-bahr and seem to refer to the locality between Shan- 
tung and Corea. 

2. Sarandib = Ceylon is regarded as belonging to China, § 9, 23. 
Khuwarizmi, 40, calls the mountain of Ceylon (Adam’s peak) Ruhadn [Ssk. 
réhana ‘‘ascent” and, as a proper name, “‘Adam’s Peak”’}. The mention of 
the first clime, while as a rule our text does not mention the climes, is 
curious and points perhaps to Jayhani. On the products of Ceylon 
cf. also § 9, 23. and Qazwini’s list, ‘ Ajda’tb al-makhligdt, 112. 

3. It is difficult to see how the Manisa! range is connected with a “corner” 
of Ceylon but under § 6, 1. it is again called the Sarandib mountain. 
Possibly Ceylon is here confused with Sumatra. The sections of the 
range are as follows: 

a. Between the imaginary ‘“‘corner’”’ of Ceylon and the boundary of 
Hinddstan with China. This first part of the Manisa must represent the 
longitudinal chains of the Malay peninsula. 

b. Eastern frontier of Tibet towards China (the ranges running west of 
Ssii-chuan?). Rang-Rong (?), on which see § 11, 1., must accordingly be 
looked for in the south-east of Tibet. 

c. The stretch of the Manisa where from the south-to-north direction it 
bends to the north-west, shutting off China from the Tibetan N.zv4n (cf. 
§ 11, 3), seems to correspond to the Nan-shan mountains separating Kan-su 
from the Koko-nor and Tsaidam. 

d. The part of the range dividing Tasmat ( Twsmt) from China “up to 
the end of the desert (forming) the extremity of China’’ must be the 
Altin-tagh and K’un-lun separating northern Tibet from the Taklamakan 
desert. Possibly instead of ‘between Tasmat and China” (spelt ,») we 
must read “‘between Tdsamt and Khotan” (;:+).? On a similar confusion 
in writing of .;> with |» see Barthold’s Preface, p. 25. On ‘Tsmat see 
§11,9. On Khotan § 9g, 18. 

e. Some connecting words must have fallen out in the description of the 
final portion of the Manisa which is represented as stretching in the north 
into Turkestan towards Tardz and Shilji (on the latter see § 25, 93. and Ist., 
281). This stretch must correspond to the westernmost T’ien-shan and, 
farther north, to the ranges forming the eastern barrier of the Jaxartes basin, 
for under § 6, 21. the sources of the Khatlam river (1.e. the Narin) are placed 
on the Manisa. The mention of Taraz and Shilji seems to indicate for the 
last portion of the Manisa the Alexandrovsky range forming the watershed 
between the Jaxartes and the rivers Ch, Talas, &c., which finally disappear 
in the sands. On the other hand, the real continuation of the T’ien-shan, 


' This is the vocalization indicated in region of two depressions’, or ‘‘the 
the text. The originofthenameremains range separating two depressions’. 
obscure. In Tibetan Dr. Unkrig sug- 2 The name of China usually appears 
gests smag gis sa, pronounced mafiisa in our text as Chinistan. 
with the approximate meaning of ‘‘the 
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resp. its central and eastern parts, is only mentioned as “joined” to the 
Manisa (cf. infra, 7. Ighrij-art and 6. Tafq&n). 

Consequently the Manis& range is composed of the mountains skirting 
Tibet on the east, then looping round the southern and western part of 
Chinese Turkestan and finally forming, towards the north, the eastern 
barrier of the Jaxartes basin. 

4. These are the ramifications of the Manisa, such as the mountains 
separating the basins of the Yang-tze and Huang-ho in China, the moun- 
tains of the Central Plateau of Tibet and the off-shoots of the Alexan- 
drovsky range. 

5. This statement’ presupposes the existence in our author’s source of 
some detailed list of the mountains of China. 

6. Slaab is perhaps a mis-spelling for 04 Turfin. The mountains must 
be the eastern T’ien-shan (Boghdo)—separating Turf&n (in the south) from 
Dzungaria (in the north). The capital of the Toghuzghuz Chin&nj-kath 
(Khara-Khocho) stood near it, § 12, 1. The length of 4 farsakhs may refer 
only to the central peak. 

7. This range is certainly the central T’ien-shan stretching north of 
Kucha, Aq-su, &c. The reading of the name Ighraj-art, in Turkish “the 
col of Ighray’’, is not certain but as under § 6, 5. it is vocalized Jrghdj (with 
metathesis) the form Jghrdj has been adopted. The mountain (and the pass) 
of Ighraj-art, situated ‘‘in the neighbourhood”’ of the river Khdland-ghon 
(§ 6, 3.) is either the Muz-art, or the lower' and more western Bedel-pass. 
More likely the IghrAj-art is the Muz-art, if we judge by the description 
under § 12, 17. (cf. note to § 6, 3.) and by the fact that the Ili river is said to 
rise from it (§ 6,5). The stage of Ighraj-art (§ 12, 17.) lay on the Toghuz- 
ghuz territory, but the mountain of Ighraj-art traversed the Yaghmda 
territory (§ 13, 1.) as well. It is difficult to say whether ¢l¢\ (under § 6, 
§.: cle!) is responsible for the second part of cj O59 (§ 15, 6.) which 
probably lay south of the Western T’ien-shan, see note to § 3,17. Cf. also 
§ 15, 3. 

8. This range seems to run to the north-west of the Toghuzghuz terri- 
tory, north of the Issik-kul, and consequently corresponds to the Kiingey- 
Ala-tau from the western extremity of which? a branch shoots off north- 
wards, .e. at a right angle. This branch separates the basins of the Ili and 
Chu, and on it are situated such passes as Kastek (7780 f.) &c.? This “Ili-Chu 
range” seems to be the branch mentioned at the end of 8. as “stretching off 
towards the Khirkhiz country”. Several other passages in our book (see 
notes to § 14) also point to the presence of the Khirkhiz in the region north 
of Kastek, but though the meaning of the text is clear, the accuracy of the 
author’s statement cannot yet be controlled by any other contemporary 
evidence. The name Tiil.s (* Tiilds ?) given in the text to the range is known 


' Alt. 14,000 feet. 3 Farther north the height rapidly 

2 More exactly, of the ‘“‘Trans-Ili decreases and here the range ie c 
Alatau” which is a parallel rangerunning now by the “Turksib’ railway. See 
to the north of the Kiingey Ala-tau. Maps v and vi. 
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to us only at an entirely different place. According to the Zafar-ndma, i, 
495, in 792/1390 TimOr sent from Tashkent an expedition against the khan 
Qamar al-din. The troops marched north of the Issik-kul and crossed the 
rivers Ili and Qara-tal. On reaching the Irtish they learned that Qamar 
al-din had already crossed this latter river and taken the direction of Talas 
“in the woods of which sable-martens (samir) and ermine (qdqum) are 
found”. These details point certainly to the wooded Altai mountains and 
it is curious that the fauna mentioned by our author in his Tilas resembles 
that of its namesake of the Zafar-ndma. If now we revert to Gardizi, who cer- 
tainly utilized much the same sources as our author, we shall find a locality 
Manb.kla, abounding in ‘‘sable-martens, grey squirrels and musk-deer”, 
on the road leading (in a northerly direction) from the Toghuzghuz terri- 
tory to that of the Khirkhiz. The distances in Gardizi are vague (see note 
to § 14), but the Manb.kla mountain seems to stand at four days’ distance 
south (or south-west) of the Kikman (*Kékmdn) mentioned also in the 
Orkhon inscriptions and identified with the mountains of the Upper 
Yenisei, cf. Barthold, Report, p. 110. In this case Manb.kla (with its 
peculiar fauna!) must also refer to the Altai region. As the expansion of 
the Khirkhiz (§ 14) took place westwards it would be natural to find a tribe 
of theirs in the Altai. [So too I understand qurba Khirkhiz in Ist. 281,.] . 

To sum up: geographically our author’s description of the range running 
north of the Issik-kul and its northern offshoot is correct, but he may have 
transferred to it some characteristics borrowed from a different source and 
belonging to some range lying farther to the east (Talas = Altai?). For 
an explanation see p. 286, n. 1. 

g. In this important paragraph on the “Belt of the Earth” an attempt is 
made to link up the Central Indian hills with the highest ranges forming the 
north-eastern border of India; these again are linked up with the mountains 
north and south of the Oxus and finally with the Elburz. See the map 
“Orographical features” in Imp. Gazetteer of India, vol. xxvi, plate 4, and 
S. G. Burrard and H. H. Hayden, A Sketch of the Geography and Geology 
of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, revised edition, Delhi, 1933. 

The Central Indian range is represented as starting from the western 
coast of India, stretching eastwards and then splitting into two so that its 
outer ramification (ga) comprises the Himalaya, Karakorum, Pamir, and the 
ranges north of the Oxus, while its inner ramification (9 B) comprises the 
part of the Himalaya immediately north of Kashmir which is then con- 
nected with the Hindukush, &c. 

The paragraph on the Central Indian hills must be examined in the light 
of the description of the Lesser Mihran (§ 6, 16.) which in its lower course 
is said to flow through the limits of Kali. This Kali of Kanbaya must be 
clearly distinguished from the Kali estuary of the Indus (§ 6, 13.). It is 
difficult to decide whether the starting-point of the hills is taken south or 
north of the Narbada, but the presumption is for the south, as the hills 
descend here much nearer to the coast and possess a peak of 5,261 ft. (Sailer, 
south of the Tapti) which is the prominent landmark of the whole of Central 
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India. Samir, or Sawur (indistinctly written), can hardly have anything to 
do with the coastal Samar mentioned in § 10,14. Geographically it would be 
tempting to identify our Samar (s = ¢?) with Chandor (Chandor hills west 
of Ajanta), after which the line of the hills takes in fact a north-eastern direc- 
tion. Following our text, the range splits into two in, or beyond Hital (?). 
The latter (§ 10, 41.) is certainly a Transgangetic and Sub-Himalayan 
locality but our author, totally silent on the existence of the Ganges, does 
not explain how the hills coming from the west cross this great river. In 
spite of his opinion, the hills split off west of the Ganges. When their line 
south of the Narbada and Tapti reaches the sources of the Narbada, it 
bifurcates: the eastern branch follows the previous direction and forms the 
watershed between the Ganges and the rivers flowing more to the south 
towards the Bay of Bengal, while the other branch bends round the right 
bank of the Narbad§, following first a western direction (Vindhya range) 
and then a northern one (Aravalli range). This is presumably the situation 
which our source originally had in view. 

ga. The “northward” line (in reality stretching eastwards) was then 
supposed to join the Himalaya and skirt Tithal and Nital, cf. § 10, 41.-3.' 
Here comes a curious detail: the range is continued not by the mountains 
lying immediately north (t.e. north of the Sutlej gorge) but by the ranges 
lying farther east and forming the real watershed between the Trans- 
Himalayan part of the Indus basin and the plateau of Tibet. The further 
continuation of the range is formed by the Pamir mountains (Alay ?) and the 
northern watershed of the Oxus (on Buttaman see Barthold, Turkestan, 82). 

g A aare the ramifications of g A, filling the extremely mountainous tountry 
north of the Upper Oxus; Khuttalin is the region lying between the Panj 
and the Vaksh (§ 6, 8-9.) while Buttamin stretches between the Vakhsh and 
Samarqand (§ 6, ro-11). The two branches of Khuttalan seem to corre- 
spond to the Trans-Alay and Alay ranges stretching respectively south and 
north of the upper Vakhsh (cf. note to § 6, 18.). The range between the 
Darydzha and Chaghaniy4n is that of Hisar, which forms the southern 
watershed of the Zarafshan in the basin of which both Samarqand and Bu- 
khard are situated. 

9B. corresponds to the Vindhya—Aravalli range forming the southern 
barrier of the Ganges basin (which was under the sway of the king of 
Qinnauj of the Gurjara dynasty, cf. § 10, 46.). On the impossibility of its 
branching off from Hibtal (Hital) v.s.ga. The continuation of the Aravalli 
range is the watershed of the Ganges and the Indus, and consequently the 
dominions of the ‘continental Jaba’”’ (cf. § 10, 45.)? must be looked for in the 
basin of the Indus, and probably south of Kashmir. The further extension 
of gB must comprisé the northern part of the Great Himalaya (z.e. the 
range west of the upper course of the Indus, towering over Kashmir), the 


' Our text, v.s., line 5, presupposes 2 Bordering on the possessions of *al- 
the splitting off of the main range in Jurz (§ 10, 46.), evidently identical with 
Hital and the latter is not mentioned _ the king of Qinnauj. 
again under 9 A. 
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watershed between the sources of the Indus and the Oxus and the Hinda- 
kush," The latter is then linked up with the ranges of northern Persia, but 
the Elburz range is not continued beyond Gilan. The Q.s.k (*Qasak?) 
mountain belonging to 9B is not mentioned in any other known source. No 
particular precision is expected from its location in, or near the kingdom of 
Lhrz(Jurz, § 10, 46.), of which, according to § 10, 57., Kashmir was a depen- 
dency. This mountain grosso modo stands for the watershed between the 
sources of the Indus and the Oxus (or more particularly the Khurnab, see 
note to § 6, 14.). The name *Qasak is curious. Ptolemy, vi, 15, mentions a 
locality called 7 Kaota ywpa in the Scythia-outside-the-Imaos, t.e. east of the 
range separating the Pamir plateau from Kashgharia. In § 6, 14. the Qasak 
“is also called Kuh-1 yakh (t.e. Mountain of Ice)’’, which looks like a Persian 
translation of the native term.? The Turkish equivalent of this would be 
Muz-tagh, which is a common term in the region: Muz-tagh-ata, west of 
Yarkand, Muz-tagh, south of Khotan, to say nothing of the Muz-art, north- 
west of Kucha. The nearest identification would be with the Muz-tagh-ata 
but the latter lies too much to the north for our purpose (on gA, not on 9B) 
and the decisive indication as to the situation of Qasak is the story quoted 
under § 6, 14. 

gBa. Here we are in the region which our author knows very closely, 
though his description of it is involved. He rightly considers the locality 
of San-va-Charyak (now Sangchdrak), lying on the Abi-Safid upstream 
from Sar-i Pul, as the point near which the main chain splits off. He first 
describes the range of Siyah-koh following the Herat-river on the south [but 
commits an error in saying that Aspuzar (Isfizar) lies north of it}; he further 
connects it with the mountains of southern Khorasan and follows them up 
to the region of Nishapir and Sabzavar between which towns the line of the 
hills passes to the north of the great Khorasan road. [More correctly, this 
passage takes place between Mashhad and Nishapir.} See Map vili. 

gb. Here our author describes the central part of the knot of the Hindt- 
kush and K6h-i Baba mountains with their southward ramifications towards 
the headwaters of the Kabul river and the Hilmand. The valley near Ghar 
resembling a finger-ring must be Dasht-i Navur (some 50 km. west of 
Ghazni) which has no outlet. [Ndvur (nor) in Mongolian means “‘lake’’.} 

g Bc describes the northern branch of the mountains (Band-i Turkistan) 
starting from near San-va-Charyak. On the localities mentioned see notes 
to § 23, 53. &c.3 In the west the Band-i Turkistan is linked with the outer 


nive candidus’’, cf. Marquart, Woher 


' In reality the Hindtkush con- 
stammt der Name Kaukasus?, in Cauca- 


tinues the Kara-korum range, which 


according to our author belongs to 9A 
and not 9 B. 

2 The language to which the name [as 
well as -ghun, v.s., 3] belongs remains 
mysterious. One might recall at this 
occasion the still puzzling Scythian 
name of the Caucasian mountains quoted 
by Pliny, Natur. hist., 6, 50, ““CROUCASIS, 


sica, fasc. 6, 1. Teil, 1930, p. 31. For 
the second element of the name cf. also 
the Greek forms Kavxaoos, Kavxans. 

3 In this description miydn does not 
seem to mean that the range separates 
the points mentioned but simply that 
it stretches along them. Cf. p. 63, line 37. 
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(northern) range of Khorasan separating the latter from the Atak (‘‘the skirt 
of the mountains”, i.e. the Transcaspian province, now Turkmenistan). 
The author skips the valley of the upper Atrak [which he confuses with the 
Gurgan, § 6, 50.] and passes on to the range stretching south of the Atrak. 
On the south-western face of this latter range is situated the gorge from 
which rises the Gurgan river and which was known under the name of 
Dinar-zari. Ist., 217, gives the following itinerary from Jurjan to Khorasan : 
from Jurjan to Dinar-zari one marhala; thence to Amlatld (> Armiat-'‘Ali?) 
ditto; thence to Ajugh (?) ditto; thence to Sibdast ditto; thence to Isfara’in 
ditto. Inthe Tarikh-i Bayhagi (Morley), p. 255, Dinar-zari is described as 
a gorge (sar-darra) on the way from Nishapar to Gurgan; Zahir al-din, 
Tarikh-t Tabaristan (ed. Dorn), p. 19, describes Dinar-chiri as the eastern 
frontier of Tabaristan. Nowadays the gorge is called Dahana-yi Gurgan. 
The “mountain on the other side of the valley” is that stretching along the 
left bank of the Gurgan river and separating Gurgan (in the north) from 
Isfardyin (in the south). Farther to the west it is continued by the Mazan- 
darian mountains. The author still distinguishes the two ranges: his g B is 
the range of Mazandaran as seen from the south (from Simnan, Rayy, &c.) 
while his gBc overlooking Amol is the northern face of the same orographic 
system. According to his notion the two branches meet in the region of Rayy. 
Between the two ranges must then lie the Mazandaran highlands. Such a 
view can be explained by the intricate character of the Mazandaran moun- 
tains sloping down towards the Caspian in several gradients. See A. F. 
Stahl’s map of the Caspian mountains (Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1927, 
Heft 7-8), utilized also in the annex to Rabino’s Mazandaran. 

I have not found elsewhere the mention of the Arabic term Muintagat 
al- Ard in the sense in which our author uses it. But a similar conception 
is found in I.H. who, pp. 109-11, gives an account of the mountain stretch- 
ing along “‘the spine of the earth” (jabal ‘ald zahr al-ard) which “begins in 
the East in China, (where) it comes out from the Ocean, and (directs itself) 
to Vakhkhan. It traverses Tibet, in its western parts and not its centre, and 
the eastern parts of the Kharlukh land, until it penetrates into Farghana 
which is within the Islamic limits. The ridge (sadr) of the mountain 
stretches over Farghana towards the mountain of Buttam situated south of 
Ushrisana. . . . Then it directs itself towards Samarqand skirting it also on 
the south, goes towards . . . Kishsh and Nasaf and the region of Zamm. 
Then it crosses the Jayhiin and . . . goes westwards to Jazjan . . . and over 
Talaqgan to Marw ar-radh and Tis . . . leaving Nisabir to the east [cf. 
supra 9Ba]. Then it stretches to Rayy . . . while the mountains of Jurjan, 
Tabaristan, Gilin and Daylam branch off from it. Then it joins the 
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' Napier, The northern frontier of 
Khordsdn, G#., 1876, shows on his map 
““Dasht-i Armut-Alf” between the nor- 
thern source of the Gurgin and the pass 
of Simalghan. 

2 The idea may be of Zoroastrian 
origin. Cf. Bundahishn, tr. by E. W. 


West, Oxford, 1880, ch. xii, where the 
Alburz is represented as stretching 
“around this earth and connected with 
the sky” whereas the other mountains, 
2244 in number, “have grown out of 
Alburz’’. 
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mountains of Adharbayjan.”’ It stretches on the right of the road from Rayy 
to Hulwa4n, then turns north towards Takrit and Amid sending off its 
branches into Armenia and towards the Caucasus (al-Qabq). Then it con- 
tinues towards Mar‘ash where it joins the range coming from Syria. 
Through the latter the principal range is united to the North African 
mountains which stretch on to the Atlantic. 

If the general idea of I.H. and of our author is practically the same, they 
differ considerably in details. The H.‘ A. gives much more exact informa- 
tion on Tibet, India, the region of the Hindikush and the Caucasus. On 
the other hand, our author is silent on the supposed African extension of 
the Syrian mountains. 

10. The KOfij mountains, according to our author, occupied an extensive 
area between Jiruft and the sea, cf. Ist., 164. They correspond grosso modo 
to the ranges which separate the closed basin of Jaz-Moriyan from the sea, 
such as Kih-i Bashakirt (6,800 feet), Kuhran (7,095 feet), &c. On the 
Kofi cf. § 28, 7. The Barijan (Ist., 167, Bariz) separates Jiruft from Bam. 
The highlands of Aba Ghanim, according to Ist., 164, lay north of the 
Kofij, and according to our § 28, 7. they must be the mountains to the south 
of Khana (Kth-i Dasht-gird?). The silver mountain west of Jiruft towards 
Khabr is probably the Siyah Kah. See 1:2,000,000 Map of Persia. 

11. South-east of the Niriz lake in Fars there is a knot of mountains where 
several chains running north-west to south-east unite. Our author arbitra- 
rily makes the mountain shutting off Fasa from Darab the starting-point 
of a range which, after a sweep to the east towards Kirm4n, turns in the 
opposite direction of south-east to north-west. This range is then brought 
into connexion with that forming the western border of Isfahan, with that 
of Northern Luristan, with the Alvand and further with the ranges of 
Persian Kurdistan and Adharbayjan. The evidence for the locality of 
Ridhan (on the road from Kirman to Yazd) has been examined by Le 
Strange, 0.c., 286, where Ridhan is placed near Gulnabad. Tds (?) in 
our text corresponds to Unds which is identified with Bahramabad, but the 
reading of the names _,\\ Unas, _,\' Tas, &c., is not certain, cf. Ist., 102 d. 
Aba Dulaf’s Karaj lay on the road from Isfahan to Hamadan near the 
present-day Sultanabad, cf. § 31, 5. The Sahand mountain (between 
Maragha and Tabriz) is evidently considered as the northern end of the 
range. 

The author’s idea was to describe the inner chain of the western moun- 
tains of Persia, as opposed to the outer range stretching between the Persian 
Gulf and the Ararat. The idea is not inaccurate, but some misunder- 
standings in details were natural. Even Ist., 97, had to give up the task of 
describing in detail the mountains of his native Fars ‘‘because there are 
few towns in Fars where there is not a mountain, or whence one cannot see 
some mountain”. Our author has translated the first part of this state- 
ment word for word. The Kah-Gild (*Gé/dya) mountains are usually 
reckoned to Fars. The present day Kth-Gild is reduced to the territory 
between Basht and Behbehan, cf. Minorsky, Luristdn, in EI. 
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12. The mountain stretching between the Kimak (cf. § 18) and Khirkhiz 
(cf. § 14) looks like the Altai near which the Irtish (§ 6, 42.) rises. The Altai 
is further supposed to be linked up with the hills standing west of the 
Irtish, among which the K.ndiv.r mountain must be sought. Barthold 
reads this name Kdndir (?) and Marquart Komanen, 92, 205: Kdnd-6r (?) 
and Kunddvar (with a reference to Persian kunddvar ‘‘army-leader, hero’’). 
I now feel inclined to identify K.ndav.r with the mountain described by 
Birini, Chronology, ed. Sachau, 264 (transl. 255) :‘‘similar to this little lake 
(i.e. Sabzarid, v.s. § 3, 27.) is a sweet-water well in the district of the 
Kimak in a mountain called , 5. as large as a great shield. The surface 
of its water is always on a level with its margin. Frequently a whole army 
drinks out of this well and still it does not decrease as much as the breadth 
of a finger. Close to this well there are the traces of the foot, two hands 
with the fingers, and two knees of a man who had been worshipping here; 
also the traces of the foot of a child and of the hooves of an ass. The 
Ghuzzi Turks worship those traces when they see them.” 

Marquart’s restoration, Komanen, 101, of Mnkwr as *min kél “thousand 
lakes” is inadequate from the point of view of Birani’s description. One 
can assume that in Gardizi K.nd.dvu.r the alif is only a tribute to the 
Persian popular etymology *kundavar [most suspect with regard to such a 
remote Turkish territory as ours]. Then , ,):5 improved into * ,S would 
look very much like ,.. But even supposing that the two names are 
identical it is not easy to decide which form must be given preference. 
For M.nkwr we have the parallel of a Qipchaq clan \,é\ , §&. quoted in 
al-Warraq (d. A.D. 1318), Marquart ibid. 157, and the name of a Kurdish 
tribe Mangur which is very probably of Turkish or Mongol origin, see 
Minorsky Sa’udj-bulak in EI. The form K.ndwr (*k.ndiir) has in its favour 
the parallel of a Turkish title on which v.7., note to § 22, and also some 
resemblance to the present name Kdngiy mentioned in the note to § 18. 

As regards the location of the mountain we must consider the possibility 
of the road to the Kimak (§ 18) having in the course of time changed its 
direction. If K.nddév.r was found on the original route of which the 
starting point was near Taraz (Talas), Marquart’s identification of it with 
the Ulu-tau is still the best. This mountain has a peak of 631 metres = 
2,070 feet and forms the watershed between the Sari-su and Tars-aqan, 
the latter being one of the feeders of the Ishim. If, on the other hand, the 
route started from the lower course of the Jaxartes (Gardizi, 83) it would 
be necessary to look for the K.ndav.r between the sources of the more 
northern Turghai and the western loop of the Ishim, though the heights 
in this locality are insignificant. Finally if Gardizi’s route was imagined 
to run northwards (towards some other, or some later, part of the Kimak 
territory) the K.ndav.r could be identified with the Mugojar mountains 
(see note to § 18). [On the name v.., p. 308, note 1.] 

13. The Savalan, which stands 16,800 feet, can be called small only in 
the sense that it does not belong to a long chain. 

14. See Herzfeld, Barimma, in EI, The name Barimma was applied to 
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the present-day Hamrin where the Tigris cuts the latter south of the 
estuary of the Lesser Zab and north of Takrit. The Hamrin is a long range 
of reddish hills following on the west the border range of the Persian plateau. 
Ist., 75, vaguely says that ‘‘in the east’’ it stretches to the limits of Kirmin; 
and that “‘it is (also) the mountain of Masabadhan”’. From this it is evident 
that the Barimma was confused with the southern part of the western outer 
range of Persia (on the inner range see above 11.). Our author is entirely 
wrong when he takes the “‘Barimma”’ for the starting-point of the northern 
part of the same outer range of Persia (i.e. the present “frontier range” 
between Persia on the one hand and ‘Iraq and Turkey on the other). In the 
north the connexion of the Ararat with the Qara-bagh (highlands west of 
Barda‘a) is imaginary. 

16. The Jadi stands in Bohtdn, north of the Tigris and north-east of 
Jazira-ibn-‘Omar. On its association with Noah’s adzoBarnprov see Streck, 
Dyiidi, in EI and Markwart, Stidarmenien, pp. 349, 352. The town of 
Mardin is situated on a cliff at an altitude of 1,1go metres and its fortress 
lies 100 metres higher above it. The range of the Mardin mountains was 
called in antiquity Masius, or "IfaAds. See Minorsky, Mardin, in EI. 

17. Tihadma is the low coastal region along the Red Sea overlooked by a 
long range of mountains. Ghazwan is the mountain on which Ta’if is 
situated, Ist., 19. The Shibam mountain is situated at 2 days distance 
towards the south-west of San‘a, see Grohmann, Shibdm I, in EI. The 
mountain ‘‘at the end of Tihama”’ is Mudhaikhira, see Ist., 24, where both 
its length of 20 fars. and its conquest by Muhammad b. Fadl are mentioned ; 
cf. I. Kh., 106, v.s.21. The two mountains of the Tayy territory, in Central 
Arabia, have nothing to do with Tihama. Their names are Aja’ and 
Salma, see Yaqit, ii, 20 (Jabalan), i, 122 and ili, 120. 

18. This composite range of mountains consists of the Sinai and the 
Syrian mountains, of the Armenian Taurus, of the Lesser Caucasus 
(Alagez < Armenian Aragats, &c.) and of the Eastern Caucasus. The term 
“Qabq”’ covers the principalities of Daghestan. From the Sinai to the 
Caspian our author’s range runs approximately south-west to north-east, 
but in the neighbourhood of the Caspian it changes its direction sharply 
running now from SE. to NW., and follows the eastern (outer) line of the 
Daghestan mountains, grosso modo from Darband to the Darial pass. But 
then instead of continuing straight to the Black Sea, the range, in our 
author’s opinion, takes a northern direction across the eastern part of 
Russia (stretching, as it seems, west of the Volga). This imaginary longitu- 
dinal range explains some of the puzzling statements in our text, cf. §§ 47 
and so, where a ‘‘Khazar mountain” separates on the east the Khazarian 
Pechenegs from the Khazars; § 46, where a mountain is mentioned to the 
east of the Mirvat; § 53, where a mountain is mentioned west of the 
V.n.nd.r. It is possible that this mountain represents the watershed be- 
tween the Caspian and Black seas and that its extension to the north is 
due to the fact that our author wrongly moved to the east the peoples 
Mirvat and V.n.nd.r who were divided by the Carpathians. This latter 
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range was then imagined to stand somewhere in Eastern Russia near the 
Volga! 

On the Lukam cf. Igt., 14 and 56, who also mentions the tribes Bahra and 
Tanokh. [*al-Ukkdm< Syr. ukkdémd “black”, Marquart, Stretfsiige, 347.] 

18a. The Taurus in Asia Minor. 

188. The central and western part of the Great Caucasian range is 
represented as starting from Daghestan within the loop which the principal 
(outer) range is supposed to make here. The real Caucasus, treated here as 
a branch of that outer range, stretches west to the Georgian (Black) Sea. 
Lower down (22.) it is called ‘Georgian mountain”. See Map xi. 

18c. This offshoot of the great range (18.) starting from the middle Sarir 
in an easterly direction corresponds to the lofty chain (heights reaching 
13,656 feet) which separates the basin of the Qoy-su from that of the Terek. 

18p. The last branch following a westerly direction seems to be that of 
the Qazbek (16,546 feet) overlooking the Darial pass. Of the two castles the 
first (18 c) is perhaps that mentioned under § 49, 1., while the second (18 D) 
corresponds to § 48, 3., but the details must have become confused. Like 
the rest of the data on the western shore of the Caspian, this paragraph 
contains some information which would be vainly sought elsewhere, even 
at a much later period. 

1g. This mountain very probably represents the Urals. Curiously 
enough neither under § 18, nor under § 44, are the territories of the Kimak 
and Ris represented as contiguous, and § 5, 19. may mean only that the 
mountain at one end reached the Ris and at the other the Kimak. The 
Kimik territory is supposed to stretch down to the Volga in the west (§ 18) 
and the Urals to stand between the basins of the Irtish and Volga, cf. 
note to § 6, 42. and 43. Under § 44 the Ris territory is bordered in the 
east by the PECHENEG MOUNTAINS which may refer exactly to the Urals (on 
the space separating the Ris from the Kimik). 

20. Cf. Wensinck, Ashdb al-Kahf in EI. The Seven Sleepers’ cave, 
according to I. Kh., 106, lay in Kharama, a district situated between 
Amorion and Nicaea, at 4 days’ distance from the Cappadocian fortress 
Qurra. Another Muslim tradition places the cave in Afsis. This latter 
name has been interpreted either as the Ephesus of the Christian tradition, 
or as Arabissos (Arab. Absus, Turk. Yarpuz) situated at the foot of the 
Kiird-daghi. Cf. Yaqit, i, g1: “Absus, ruined town near Ablastayn [now 
Albistan]; from it were the Companions of the Cave”, Khuwarizmi, 128, 
calls Ephesus _.s\ and Birtini in his Canon _.\. 

21. If by the town (province: ?) of Afrakhin (cf. § 74, 10.) Paphlagonia is 
meant, the mountains in question are the Pontic Alps. 

22. On the Georgian mountain see above 188, but the details on the 
mountain possessing mines are too vague. 

24. %»! looks like a mis-spelling of 4 y) on which see Buwwait in EI. 
I am obliged to Mr. R. Guest for this suggestion and for a quotation from 
Ibn Duqmag, ili, p. 3, who remarks that Abwait is situated J.J!) 3 
esi) Qh ae sae gil, te. “ on the top of the bank (of the Nile) whence 
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the road goes up to Fayyim”. [The difficulty is that in our author's 
two principal sources (I.Kh. and Ist.) Abwayt (or Buwayt) is not found. I 
now see that Prince Youssouf Kamal (.1., § 39), p. 665, restores 5, as 
*~% ,. The translation must accordingly run: “(this mountain) also starts 
straight from the Nubian frontier and follows a northerly direction' down to 
the Fayyam region, until it reaches the Rif” (i.e. the fertile region near the 
delta). This seems to be a satisfactory reading. On the name » ,\ see 

note to § 6, 49.] 

25. If the author means here the Seleucia (now Selefke) situated north- 
west of the Gulf (kali) of Iskenderun, this mountain corresponds to 
the Cilician Taurus. 

26. Here the eastern watershed is meant, which separates the basins of 
the Guadalquivir, Guadiana, and Tagus from the rivers flowing eastwards 
towards the Mediterranean. Shantariya corresponds to Shantabriya 
whence, according to Ist., 42, the Tagus comes, cf. § 41,4. Then the water- 
shed between the Tagus and the Guadiana is taken for the continuation of 
the range (in the opposite direction NE. to SW.). This watershed is 
naturally continued by the Sierra de Toledo. 

27. It is quite natural that after the range stretching south of the Tagus 
the one stretching north of it (Sierra de Gredos—Guadarrama) should be 
mentioned. Coria is more or less suitable for the southern point of it, but 
Turjala (Truxillo) situated south of the Tagus on the slope of the Sierra 
de Guadalupe (which continues towards the south the line of the mountains 
of Toledo), is entirely out of place. Morén (Maurin) would be a suitable 
point to mark the northern limit of the range starting from Coria. 

28. The Balkans, cf. § 42,17. The name Balgan belonging originally to. 
the mountain east of the Krasnovodsk bay, on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian, was probably transferred to the Balkans by the Turcomans who 
remembered the toponymy of their ancient country ; see Barthold, Balkhan, 
in EI. Cf. note to § 3, 5. 

, 29. The reading of 45) |» Fabal al-gamar “Moon Mountain” corre- 
sponds exactly to Ptolemy’s 76 rs LeAnvns Gpos ag’ of drrod€xovrat ras yvovas 
ai rob NetAov Aipvar. However the reading of 4! in the later geographical 
literature of the Arabs has given rise to some controversy, see Ferrand, 
Relations, p. 330. Ibn Sa‘id (circa a.D. 1208-86) warns explicitly against 
the pronunciation with a fatha (*gamar) to which he prefers a form with u 
(*Qumr, Qumar?), but this evidently with the intention of justifying his 
very interesting theory about the inner Asiatic people 3 (Khmer?) who 
after having been ousted from Central Asia went to Indo-China, then 
colonized the island *Qumr (Madagascar) and finally passed over to the 
continent and occupied the slopes of the Jabal-al-Q.mr, Ferrand, 0./., p. 317. 


§ 6. The Rivers 


This chapter too (v.s. § 5) is very important as facilitating a more exact 
location of numerous places. 
1 Or: “runs straight in a northerly direction’. 
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1. The river of Khumdan (§ 9, 1.) is evidently the HUANG-HO and not 
its tributary the Wei-ho on which Ch’ang-an-fu (Hsi-an-fu) really stands. 
The distances are of cburse too short. On the Sarandib mountain (Manisa) 
cf. § 5, 3. The Huang-ho comes from the region of lakes on the north- 
eastern border of Tibet. The swamp on its middle course is imaginary, 
unless the author thinks that through the Lob-nor the Huang-ho is con- 
nected with the Tarim, v.z. 3. In this case he describes the same river twice 
over using under 3. some unknown original source and reproducing under 
1, the information known already to Khuwarizmi. The latter, p. 125, 
mentions the river _,, -ls rising from the mountain of the river |... and 
then flowing through a swamp (batiha),' after which the river crosses the 
City of China (madinat al-Sin) and disembogues into the sea. Our author 
substitutes for this vague ‘‘City of China” ( = 2'jpa pntpd7oAcs, Ptolemy, vi, 
16, 8) the name of Khumdan, and for the indication of longitude and latitude 
his simplified reckoning by day-marches. 

2. The name Kisau (,-5"), if emended into *,-— K.nsw, might be con- 
fronted with Kin-sha-kiang, the principal source of the YANGTZE, rising in 
the north-eastern part of Tibet, south of the K’un-lun range. The reading 
*Ghiydan (kiang ‘The River’, as the Yangtze is usually called) is confirmed 
by Gardizi’s Qzydn. On the names of the provinces see notes to § 9. 

3. This river is an imaginary combination of the Tarim and Huang-ho 
of which the latter is represented as a continuation of the former through 
the Lob-nor. 

The description of the TaRIM proper contains several curious details. The 
sources of the river of Khotanare placed in the localities of *Wajakh(cf.§ 11, 
12.), Bariha(cf.§11,13.)and Kiaskan. Of these atleast +. or +», presents 
some resemblance to the col of Brinjak (¢ ¢4w,) in the mountains south of 
Khotan (evidently understood under the Manis, v.s. note to § 5, 3d.).° 

The names of the three tributaries of the Khotan (Wajakh) river look 
Iranian with their terminations in -and; the element -ghiin stands apparently 
for “river” ,* but in what language? The obvious course is to identify the 
three rivers with the principal streams joining the Khotan river, 2. 
respectively with the rivers of Yarkand, Kashghar, and Aq-su. One cannot, 
however, ignore the difficulties raised by the eventual identification of 
KhOland-ghiin (v.7. 5. and 7. and §§ 12, 5. and 13.) with Aq-su. The 
mountain of Ighraj-art (“the col of Ighraj’’), located by our author “‘in the 
neighbourhood” of Khiland-ghin, as explained in the note to § 5, 7., 
looks more like the higher eastern Muz-art, than the lower western Bedel 


* Khuwirizmi adds that another river 
rising also from the ‘‘mountain of the 
river uate” falls into the same swamp. 

* ples perhaps = Oixdp5ns, Ptolemy, 
vi, 16. 
3 A remote parallel of the name NS 


could be that of the Kashkal glacier 
situated above the locality of Nisa [south 


of Khotan]. 

* The names of the rivers Gunt 
[*Ghund], in the Pamir, and Tazghun(?), 
south of Kashghar, may be recalled here 
as parallels. [Or ghtin = Pers. gun 
“colour’’?] 

5 On the earlier names of Aq-su see 
note to § 15, 15. 
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pass situated above the sources of the Aq-su, v.1., p. 296. On the other 
hand, the town of Ark (2),!) belonging to the Toghuzghuz (§ 12, 5.) is said 
to be situated near KhOland-ghin. In the itinerary quoted by Gardizi, 91, 
J;\ (probably corresponding to our 4,\) is placed to the east of Kuchi, see 
note to §12, 5. These considerations suggest for KhOland-ghan an easterly 
position in the neighbourhood of the Muz-art pass, though here again we are 
confronted by some difficulty for neither the Kuchd nor any other river in this 
region now reaches the Tarim, whatever may have been the case in the past. 

If the Khaland-ghtn is to be placed so far east it is possible that the other 
two rivers should also be moved to the western T’ien-shan and this would 
entail further uncertainty about the localities of Gh.z4 and K.]bank between 
which the affluents join the *Wajakh river. Under §11,21., Gh.za is placed 
“at the very beginning of Tibet from the Toghuzghuz side, near the river 
of Kucha’’, but we shall presently see that the use of this last term involves 
us in fresh complications. 

The river Tarim is further represented as continued beyond the Lob-nor 
(v.s. 1.) by the Huang-ho. The Chinese themselves were responsible for 
this belief: ‘This river [Sita = Tarim] on the east enters the sea. Passing 
through the Salt Lake [Yen-tse = Lob-nor] it flows underground and 
emerging at the Tsih-shi mountains [west of Lan-chou ?] it is the origin of 
our [Yellow] river’, Hsiian-Tsang, Life (Beal), p. 199, less clearly in Hsiian- 
Tsang, Life (Julien), p. 273, cf. Richthofen, China, i, 318 and Chavannes, in 
T’oung-Pao, 1907, p.168, note 4. Consequently the sentence: “thence [from 
Lob-nor] it flows (down) to the limits of Kuchcha, then passes through the 
province of Kir.sh and the province of F.raj.kli and empties itself into the 
Eastern Ocean’’, ought to come under § 6, 1. which, however, is based on a 
different source. 

Following our text (§ 6, 3.) the “limits of Kuchcha (sic)’”’ where the Tarim 
received the name of ‘‘Kuchchi river’ lie downstream (2.e., E. or S.) of the 
swamp of *Sha-chou!' by which only the Lob-nor can be meant. In prin- 
ciple it would be embarrassing to surname any reach of the Tarim after the 
well-known town of Kucha (§ 9, 10.) which lies on a river of its own? rising 
from the western T’ien-shan and losing itself (at present!) short of the 
Tarim. Thus we are led to admit that by Kuchcha ws our author may 
mean a different locality, namely Kuchan Gb (see note to § 9,°5.)3 which 
most likely is to be sought on the real course of the Huang-ho, near Lan- 
chou-fu. If so “the river of Kuchcha” must refer not to the Tarim, but to 
the Huang-ho (cf. § 7, 2.),4 and Ghazi is then to be placed accordingly. 

The curious passage on the ‘akka-birds nesting on the banks of the Tarim 
can hardly be connected with what Idrisi, 1, 502, says about the lake 


1 In this case the tashdid over the first 


' y-\ is certainly *Sha-chou [§ 9,15.]. 
Sanju, near Khotan, is out of the 
question. 

2 It is true that the Huang-ho [v.s. 1] 
is called “river of Khumdan” though this 
is geographically inexact. 


form may be a simple mis-spelling of 
the final 4 of the second form. 

* Under § 7, 3. the Lob-Nor is called 
LS 25) dnle but it remains a moot point 
whether the “swamp” is called after the 
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of «|S which he places somewhere in the Toghuzghuz country: ‘‘on voit 
voler au dessus de sa surface quantité d’oiseaux d’une espéce particulitre 
qui pond et qui fait ses petits au dessus de l’eau. Cet oiseau ressemble a 
une huppe (hud-hud) et son plumage est de diverses couleurs.” 

4. The reference to “this” fortress (not mentioned before!) indicates 
that this paragraph is copied from a description of Tibet. K.rsdng is 
another name of Lhasa (see notes to § 11). In this case the river in question 
must be the left affluent of the Brahmaputra on which Lhasa stands. This 
would agree with the statement that the river comes from the MAnisi, i.e. 
evidently from its western face (cf. note to § 5, 3.). The detail about its 
being a branch of the Yangtze is an obvious misunderstanding. 

5. The ILA (i.e. IL1) river, emptying itself intothe Balkhash (not the Issik- 
kul!), rises from the corner formed by the T’ien-shan and the southern 
Dzungarian range. Kashghari, i, 85, writes I!a (J/d) and calls the river 
“Jayhin of the Turkish country”. On the Ighr4j-art (central T’ien-shan) 
see § 5, 7. and § 6, 3. 

6.-12. The system of the AMO-parYA (Oxus). See Barthold, Turkestan, 
ch. 1; Le Strange, The Lands, ch. xxxi; Barthold, Irrigation, pp. 71-102; 
Barthold, Am#-daryd, in El.; Tajikistan (by several authors in Russian) 
Tashkent, 1925, map. On the source of the Oxus, v.1. 14. See Map ix. 

6.-7. Our author distinguishes clearly between the Jayhin and Kharnab 
(t=) of which the former (flowing immediately north of Bolor) is certainly 
the Vakhan river (Panj), and the latter must be the Murghab, which rises 
to the east.of the Vakhan and after a north-eastern sweep crosses the Pamir 
and joins the Panj near Bartang. Our writer is right in attaching more 
importance to the Kharnab-Murghab, though for some time this river has 
been dammed up at Sarez (following the 1911 earthquake). Ist., 296, 
confuses the two headwaters: ‘‘the principal stream (‘amud) of the Jayhin 
is called Jaryab (_\_»-) and rises in Vakhkhan”. See Map iv. 

8. The Kulab river (Kchi Surkhab) is composed of two branches: 
Yakh-su (<Iranian Akhshi, cf. Ist., 296, Akhshuvd) and Qizil-su. The 
village Parkhar still exists. Munk = Baljuvan, on the Qizil-su, Hulbuk= 
Hulbag, south of Kulab, on the Yakh-su, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 68-9. 
Our author considers this river quite correctly as forming one drainage area, 
while Ist., 296, presents Farghar as a separate stream. On the contrary, our 
author forgets the following river Andijaragh, on which see § 26,3. I.R.,93, 
speaking of the course of the Vakhshab and the Vakhkh-ab (=the Vakhan 
river, Oxus) mentions south of the latter a rustaq of the Upper Tukhiri- 
stan called 4¢,1. De Goeje restored this name as ;,\ i.e. Parghar and this 
form led astray Marquart, Erdnsahr, 234, and Barthold, see § 23, 69. Our 
text very rightly places Parghar to the north of the river, therefore the name 
found in I.R. must most probably be restored as .)|, cf. Ist., 275, 339- Arhan 


river forming it, or the river coming out’ which flows towards Kuja’’. The dis- 
of it. In a route to Tibet, of which the _ tinction between this stream and a river 
starting-point is Kashghar, Gardizi, 88y.,  (.,,) which is mentioned immediately 
mentions “‘the stream of Kuja (LS Sy-) — afteritisstrange. Ontheroutev.i.,p.255- 
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was the well-known place where the Oxus was crossed and lay undoubtedly 
on the left bank, upstream from and opposite the estuary of Vakhshab, Isr., 
296. On Arhan see Barthold, Turkestan, 69, note 7 and cf. note to § 26, 1. 

g. Vakhshab, now Vakhsh (called in the upper course Surkh4b), a power- 
ful river coming from the Alai valley (Vakhsh mountains). In Greek 
"QQEos < Vakhsh has become the name for the whole of the Amt-darya. 

10. This river undoubtedly is the Kafir-Nihan which flows between the 
Vakhsh and Surkhan, Barthold, Turkestan, 72; Marquart, Wehrot, 89-90. 
The modern name of the river is due to the village of Kafir-Nihan!' lying 
on its upper course. On the Kumijis see § 26, 10. Niidiz (nau-diz ‘The 
New Fort’’) lay probably on the lower course of the Kafir-Nihin, see note 
to § 26, 5. 

11. On Chaghaniyan see § 25, 25. The river is now called Surkhan, 
Barthold, Turkestan, 72-5. Under § 25, 31., > (*Regar?) is placed on the 
Niham river, which is also mentioned in I.R., 93 (but wrongly considered 
as a source of the Kafir-Nihan). The middle one of the Surkhin’s head- 
waters is still called Dara-yi Nihim. On the easternmost of the Surkhan 
headwaters lay probably Hamvar4n (§ 25, 32.) which Marquart, Wehrot, 62, 
identifies with Qara-tagh, whereas Kasavan (v.1. note to § 25, 32.) must have 
belonged to the Kafir-Nihan basin. 

12. The form ¢\é;3 confirms that the Arabic spelling ¢é,» in I.Kh., 33, 


and I.R., 93, is based only on a popular etymology (‘‘the Lion river’). 
Marquart, Erdangahr, 230, has shown its identity with Ptolemy’s AdpyotSos. 
Valvalij (§ 23,73.) has been long identified with Qunduz, which lies between 
the rivers Doshi (Surkh-ab), coming from the south-west, and the Talaqan 
river, coming from the south-east. The latter, according to I.R., 93 and 
Maq., 303, was composed of two sources “> and W\,. The names (several 
variants) may mean “Lower river” (*jil-db, cf. Persian zir “‘below’’) and 
“Upper river” (bar-db), and the rivers correspond respectively to the Varsaj 
and the Ishkamish rivers. Of the two large rivers uniting below Qunduz, 
the Déshi is by far the more important. It flows precisely between Qunduz 
and Khulm. Our text leaves no doubt that Le Strange’s iden‘ification of 
the »\t2 with the Kokcha is wrong. 

13.-16.: Rivers of India, among which the Ganges(Khuwarizmi, 133, and 
Mas‘idi, Murij , i, 214: Fanjis) has been entirely overlooked, though I.R., 
89, who uses mostly the same sources as the H.-'A., mentions the eS 
*Gang. The Ganges is disregarded to such an extent that the Vindhya 
mountains are supposed to join the Himalaya (§ 5, 9.). 

13.-15.: System of the INpus. 

13. The Kabul river is considered as the principal course of the Indus. 
It is represented as being formed by the waters of Lamghan and 
Dunpir (§ 10, 54.-55); on Nihar < *Nagarahdr = Jalalabad see § 10, 50. 

™ Nihén may be related to Niham, Surkhan form one single stretch of high- 
though the latter is the name of one of _ lands, which fact may also explain I.R.’s 


the Surkhan’s headwaters. However,the (p. 93) confusion of the two rivers, 
upper courses of the Kafir-Nihan and Barthold, /.c., and Marquart, /.c. 
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Multan is out of place both here and under 14., as lying on the Chenab 
(though our author speaks only of the “confines” of Multan). The locality 
oS near which the Indus disembogues into the sea is undoubtedly the Kori 
creek which is in fact the ancient estuary of the Indus, see map in H. 
Cousens, Antiquities of the Sind, quoted in § 27. 

14. This is the principal course of the Indus, here considered as a left 
affluent of 13. On the Qasak mountain see § 5,98. The story of the foun- 
tain springing from its summit (told under 15.) is probably inspired by 
I.Kh., 173." Mas'adi, Muri, i, 212, denounces the error of those who 
make the Jayhin flow into the Mihran, but himself seems to incorporate 
a headwater of the Indus (the river of Yasin-Gilgit) into the basin of the 
Oxus, see Marquart, Wehrot, ch. iii: ‘““Oxus und Indus’, and especially 
its §§ 67, 70, 82. 

15. No trace of the name Hivan could be discovered, but the mention of 
Birdza in its neighbourhood is in favour of the identity of this river with the 
Sutlej, see note to § 10, 51. The Sutlej, as the longest of the affluents of the 
Indus, could hardly be overlooked. Consequently instead of ‘‘the western 
side” of the Lamghin river one must read ‘‘the eastern side’. 

After the junction of 13., 14., and 15. the Indus was called Mihran. Khu- 
warizmi, 131-3, gives an elaborate description of this river which unfortun- 
ately remains obscure until the editor’s commentary becomes available. 

16. Khuwarizmi, 131,,, mentions a Mihrdan al-thani al-kabir ‘The 
Second Great Mihran’’, to which our “Lesser Mihran’” may correspond. 
The position of the latter is a complicated problem, but the joint evidence 
of the relevant passages is in favour of its identification with the Narbada. 
The town Qandahar, which this river skirts, is certainly that mentioned 
under § 10, 17., 7.e. Ghandhar in the Bay of Cambay. The name of Kali 
is very misleading for its form is identical with the Jf just mentioned 
as the estuary of the Indus(13.). Under § 5, 9., our author distinctly refers to 
the district of Kili in Kanbaya, which is also mentioned by I.Kh., 62, as 
lying 18 farsakhs north of Sindan (§ 10, 14.), evidently at the entrance to the 
Bay of Cambay. It may correspond to Kilinar of the Mohit and Qulinar, 
Curinal shown on the Portuguese maps north-west of Diu, whence the 
Arab sailors could make straight for Sindan, though the distance between 
the two points exceeds that indicated in I.Kh. The names of the places 
mentioned on the Lesser Mihran are obscure; cf. notes to § 10, 18. 24. 

17.-22.: the system of the Sir-DaryA (JAXARTES), on which see Barthold, 
Turkestan, 155-65; Le Strange, The Lands, ch. xxxiv; Barthold, Irrigation, 
129-54. The old name of the river is given in § 25, 47: Khashart. It is also 
to be found in I.Kh., 178, and Birani’s Canon, under *Sutkand. Marquart 
in his Chronologte d. alttiirk. Inschr., 1898, 5-6, first explained "Jafdprys as 
yaxsa-arta ‘‘wahre edle Perle” (cf. Barthold’s criticism in Irrigation, 130), 
then interpreted it as Soghdian YaxSart < Rxsa-arta(?), Skizzen 2. hist. 


sa oe oe ot go ad) sy. More detail in the confused additional paragraph 
ibid., 178. 
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Topographie vom Kaukasus, Vienna, 1928, p. 16, and finally, Catalogue, 35, 
considered as the old form of the name *’Op£dprns, “t.e. Old Iranian *Rxa- 
rta, the true Araxes”! The attested Iranian form remains Khashart. 

17. This is the main stream of the Sir-Dary4 (Jaxartes) coming from the 
south. Ozgand is situated at the easternmost end of Farghana. On its two 
rivers, T.bdgh.r. and Barskhdn, see § 25, 58. and § 15, 11. must be 
improved into * gL, , in view of Kashghari, iii, 27, who says that ‘‘ Yabdghi- 
suvi is the river flowing from the Kashghar mountains past Ozjand in 
Farghina’”. Yabaghd was a Turkish tribe which according to Kashghari, 
i, 29, lived much more to the east but yabdghi means also ‘‘felt’”” and may 
have been used here as a personal name of the local chief, see the story in 
Gardizi, v.1., p. 288. See Map v. [Cf. p. 256, note 2.] 

18. The town of Khursab, cf. I.H., 392, lay east of Osh, Barthold, Tur- 
kestan, 159. By Buttaman the Alay range is meant here. 

19. Now called Aq-Bura, Barthold, o.c., 159. 20. Ibid., 159. 

21. The north-eastern headwater of Jaxartes now called Narin, rises 
north of the Western T’ien-shan (= Manisa, v.s. note to § 5, 3¢), see 
Barthold, o.c., 157. On Khatlim (Khaylam?) see § 25, 59. 

22. Parak, now Chirchik, Barthold, o.c., 169, flows into the Sir-Dary4, 
south of Tashkent. The Khallukh mountains mentioned here must be the 
hills separating the Narin from the basin of the Chirchik, t.e. Chatkal (Arab. 
Fidghil) mountains. Banakat lay near the point where the more southern 
Ahangar4n (Angren) joins the Sir-Dary4, ibid., 169. The wall of Qalis on 
the northern side of the Chirchik was built for protection against the Turks, 
ibid., 172, and Barthold, Jbn Sa‘id, 238. 

23. The basin of the SuGHD RIVER (now Zarafshan), Barthold, Turkestan, 
82., Barthold, Irrigation, 103-25. The Middle Buttaman is the Zarafshan 
range stretching between, and parallel to those of Turkestan and Hisir. 
The lake Daryazha is now called Iskandar-kul and the dvaza of Paykand is 
the Qara-kul, cf. § 3, 34. 

24. The river of Balkh was called Dah-as (‘Ten mills’), I.H., 326. The 
translation: “skirts the confines’ is justified by the fact that Madr 
(§ 23, 80.) does not belong to its system. Foucher, De Kaboul a Bactres, in 
La Géographie, July 1924, 155, places Madar between Kamard and Du-ab-1 
shah, evidently still in the basin of the Surkh-ab (western headwater of the 
Qunduz river, v.s. 12.). On Ribat-i karvan see § 23, 63. 

25. Several branches of the HILMAND rise south of the Kih-i Baba in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sources of the Harat river. As Ist., 265, 
places the latter ‘‘in the neighbourhood of Ribat-i Karvan’”’ (§ 23, 63.), there 
is no wonder that the sources of the Hilmand were also located in the 
region of the same ultima Thule of the Gazgan possessions. On Durghush, 
Til, and Bust see § 24, 12. 

26. On the upper course of the Marvarid (Murghab) see notes to § 23, 
38., 46., &c. 

27. See notes to § 23, 46. and § 24, 1. 

28. Cf. § 28, 3. and 7. The name of the river is Divradh. 
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29.-36.: RIVERS OF FArs. Even after the studies of Le Strange, The Lands, 
Schwarz, Iran, and Herzfeld, Pasargadae, Inaugural Dissertation, 1907, 
there remain numerous doubtful points regarding their identification. 

29. See Minorsky, Mand, in EI; now called Qara-aghach. Royagan 
corresponds to Ist., 120, Ruwayjan (read: Riyajan). Kavar, now Kavar. 

30. ola, > corresponds to 4/4 = in Ist., 120; the river bearing this latter 
name watered the districts of KhObadhan and Anbiran of the Sabar pro- 
vince (Ist., 110) and then that of Jaladajin of the Arrajan province (Ist., 
113), consequently it flowed from east to west. The Fars-ndma, 151, 
identifies l4\,> ,i with the Naubanjin river, flowing into the Nahr-i 
Shirin (v.1. 32.). Our author having found Khibadan among the districts 
of ‘‘Bishavur’’ (§ 29, 19.) must have taken its river for one of the head- 
waters of the Nahr-Sabir, probably for Ist.’s Ratin. The Nahr-Sabiar, 
now called Rid-i Hilla (left out in our text!), flowed past Tavvaj. The 
error may have resulted from the fact that in Ist., 99 and 120, the rivers 
Khibadhan and Ratin follow one another in the enumeration. 

31. According to Ist., 119, Shadhagan rose in Bazranj (province of Arra- 
jan) and flowed to the sea through Tambiak-i Miristan (province of Sabir) 
and Dasht-i Dastagan (the town of which was »\is, § 29, 9.). Shadhagan is 
not mentioned in the Fars-ndma. As suggested by Le Strange, 0.c., 274, 
the river meant here may be one of the streams emptying themselves into 
the sea south of Ganawa. In point of fact recent English maps show a 
considerable river Rid-i Shir of which the estuary is located 12 miles 
north of that of the Rid-i Hilla(= Shapir), and south of Bandar-Rig. The 
course of this little known river can be traced for some 60 miles northwards 
up to the parallel 30°. This must be the Shadhakan. 

32. 35. 36. (and 30.). In the mountainous region connecting Fars with 
Khiazistan there are only two important basins, vz. the rivers of Hindiyan 
(in the south) and Arrajan (in the north). Both rivers flow parallel to one 
another, and grosso modo from east (Fars) to west (Khizistan). Until very 
lately their lower course in the plain, on the way to the Persian Gulf, was 
very insufficiently known, and even now the region of their sources remains 
unsurveyed. 

The confusion in our sources with regard to these two rivers will be best 
presented in the following comparative tables. 

















A 
Ist. Fars-ndma H.-‘A. 
name Shirin Shirin Sirm 
sources Mt. Dinar limits of Mt. Dhanbadh, 
in Bazranj Bazrang in Bazranj 
affluents ? Khwabdain river ? 
course F.rz.k, Gunbadh, between Vayagan 
Jaladagan Mallaghan and Larandan, 
Arrajan, *Rishahr 
estuary in towards between Siniz between Siniz 
the sea | Jannaba and Janaba and Ganafa 
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B 
Iet. Fdrs-ndma H.-A, 

name Tab Tab Tab 

sources Isfahan Mts., Sumayram Kaoh-Jila, on the 
near Burj confines of Isfahan 

affluents Masin river Masin river Sardan river 

course Arrajan, Arrajan, between Khizistin 
Rishahr Rishahr and Fars 

estuary in near the frontier near Siniz near Mahiribin 

the sea of T.st.r [7] 





The following questions arise with regard to this table: 

a. ‘The estuary of the ‘‘Shirin” river lies now south of Hindiydn; the 
river crosses the peninsula protruding into the sea, first north to south and 
then, beyond Tuwaisha, east to west. Even if the river has changed its 
course, it could never have flowed near Siniz (§ 29, 13.), and still less near 
Ganava (§ 29, 10.), which are shut off from it by mountains. Here all the 
three sources are in error. 

b. The river of Arrajan (§ 29, 16.), which is now called Maran, flows first 
to the north until it joins the river of Rim-Hurmiz; then their joint stream, 
called Jarrahi, flows south-westwards to Fallahiya and, through the Dauraq 
canal, comes into connexion with the Khor-Mis4 creek (which is the 
terminus of the new Trans-Persian railway). It is quite possible that, 
formerly, at least a branch of the Jarrahi joined the Kardn,' though the 
mention of *Rishahr (§ 29, 14.) on the course of the river shows that it 
flowed in a south-westerly direction. In any case it is unimaginable to 
place the estuary of the Tab between Siniz and Ganava, in which case it 
would have flowed across the basin of the Hindiy4n river.? In our text, 
Mahiriban, lying west of Siniz, comes nearer to the point, though there are 
good reasons in favour of the location of Mahiriban in the region of 
Hindiyan, z.e. on the Shirin river, cf. § 29, 15. 

c. It is quite evident that our author has committed a grave mistake in 
joining together the upper course of the Shirin} with the middle course of 
the Tab; therefore his Sivin rising near Mt. Dhanbadh* flows past Arrajan 
and Rishahr !5 


' And this might account for the 
mention of Tustar in Ist’s original text, 
for the Karin was rightly called ‘“Tustar 
{= Shistar] river’, cf. § 6, 37: Then 
pile s text should be read ella Jd & o 


Ps ls as = Jo wc ‘then [the river] 
falls into the sea at the frontier (*of the 
estuary) of (the) Tustar (river)’’. 

2 For our author the situation had no 
difficulty as, according to him, the Sirin 
flowed in a north to south direction. 

3 Vayagan and Larandan named near 
its course are mentioned under § 29, 17. 


together with B.rz.k, which undoubtedly 
is identical with Ist.’s F.rz.k, see the 
table p. 212. 

* Ist. ytuo [var. blo]. The mountain 
meant is surely the lofty Kah-i Dina 
[17,000-18,000 ft.] though on the 
latter’s western side rise in fact only the 
headwaters of the Khirsan, the south- 
easternmost affluent of the Karin, see 
C. Haussknecht, Routen im Orient, iv 
[map edited by Kiepert] and the English 
I : 2,000,000 map. 


5 [Cf. infra, p. 378.] 
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34. Farvab, now Pulvar, cf. Le Strange, 0.c., 276. 

36. This Sardan river is called Masin in Ist., 119, and Fdrs-ndma, 152. 
This headwater of the Tab rose, according to Ist., from the limits of Is- 
fahan and came out (yaghur) in Sardan. The Fdrs-ndma more precisely 
locates its sources in the mountains of Sumayram and Simtakht (*Sisakht 
of English maps?), which does not seem to contradict our author’s mention 
of the Kth-Jild region. However, at least some parts of the Sardan district 
may have belonged to the Karin basin, see note to § 29, 42. 

37.-39.: System of the SHOSHTAR RIVER (Arabic Dujayl, now Kadriin). 
The changes in the lower course of the Karan in historical times are still 
very little known; therefore the location of many places of this region is at 
present impossible. See a detailed study of the texts in Schwarz, Iran, 
294-312, and Streck, Karun, in EI. [Cf. A. Kasravi, Tarikh-i pdnsad- 
sdla-yi Khiizistdn, Tehran, 1934, pp. 77-88: on the old course of the Karin.] 

37. The enumeration of localities is probably borrowed from Ist., 89, 94, 
and passim. The only curious and new detail is “the mouth of Shir” 
(dahana-yi Shir) which may refer to the Bahamshir canal running to the 
east of the ‘Abbadan island, parallel to the Tigris. According to Maq., 419, 
a canal between the Karin and Tigris was built only under the Bayid ‘Adud 
al-daula (A.D. 949-83), cf. Barthold, Obzor, 127, and the canal, now called 
Bahamshir (still navigable), was probably the natural outlet of the river 
into the Persian Gulf. Cf. The Persian Gulf Pilot, Admiralty, 1864, p. 225. 

38. Masrugqan = Ab-i Gargar, i.e. the left (eastern) of the two branches 
into which the Karin is divided by the famous weir at Shistar. 

39. Only the latest English maps present a clear picture of the hydro- 
graphic conditions south of the lower course of the Karin. The oasis of 
Fallahiya (ancient Dauraq) is watered both by a canal coming from the 
Jarrahi and by streams evidently coming from the Karan, but appearing on 
the surface only south of Ahwaz. The waters of these latter are used 
in the western part of the oasis, while the waters of the Jarrahi canal are 
taken down to the sea by the Dauraq canal. Our author evidently considers 
the whole of these streams as a branch of the Karin, spreading its waters 
down to Ram-Hurmuz. But in reality the chief source of irrigation of 
Fallahiya is the Jarrahi, of which one branch comes from Ram-Hurmuz 
and the other from Arrajan-Behbehan (note to 35.). Schwarz, Iran, 373, 
identifies Dauraq with Fallahiya. In a westerly direction Ist., 95, gives the 
distances : Dauraq—~Khan—Mardawaih (var. 4,2, &c.)-1 marhala; thence to 
Basiyan (where the river splits off into two)-1 marhala; thence to Hisn- 
Mahdi-—2 marhalas; thence to Bayan (on the Tigris)-1 marhala. [Con- 
sequently Basiyan cannot be Buziya, situated 6-7 Km. east of Fallahiya.] 

40. The river of Susa (Daniel, viii, 2: Ulai) is now called Sha’ar 
(< Shavir). If we are to interpret B.dhishavur as Gundé-Shapur the 
situation is geographically inexact. Perhaps the text could be improved 
into: *miyan-i Shiush va-Bidh va-Shdvur (?). Ist., 89, mentions a place 
Bidhan belonging to Shish, and the existence of a Shavur could be 
postulated from the present name of the river. 
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41.~4.: The rivers supposed to flow into the Caspian. See Map vii. 

41. The river _, corresponds to the | which Gardizi, 83, mentions on 
the road from the Jaxartes to the Kimaks. Marquart, Komanen, 92, 206, 
noted the likeness of this name to that of the Ishim (*,.+1), a left affluent of 
the Irtish; cf. note to § 5, 12. Though the mountain forming the frontier 
“between the Kimak and Khirkhiz” (cf. § 5, 12.) might be taken for the 
Altai, &c., whence the real Irtish comes, the fact that, both according to 
our author and Gardizi, the river flows westwards to the Caspian points 
clearly to some confusion. The Kimdk (note to § 18) lived probably east of 
the Irtish but extended also in a north-westerly direction towards the 
Urals. If our author thought that the road to the Kimak ran from 
the lower course of the Sir-dary4 northwards, we could possibly identify the 
Asus with the lak", which is a southern tributary of the Yayiq but might 
have been taken for an independent river flowing to the Caspian. 

42. The spelling Artush (or Artiish) is corroborated by the popular 
etymology found in Gardizi, 82, ‘*_5,\, 1.e., come down”’, referring to the 
Turkish phrase ar tish ‘‘man, come down (from the horse)!’”, Barthold, 
Report, 106. ‘The mountain from which the real Irtish rises is the region of 
the Altai evidently referred to in § 5, 12, where a mountain is described 
stretching between the Kimak and Khirkhiz. In the present paragraph, 
however, the mountain where the sources of the three rivers (41.-3.) lie is 
meant to be the Urals (most probably referred to in § 5, 19.). As the text 
stands, our author’s Artush represents the Yayig (Const. Porph. Ieyy, in 
Russian ‘Ural river”) which rises from the south of the Ural mountains, 
flows to the west (down to Uralsk) and then to the south (down to Guryev) 
and empties itself into the Caspian, east of the Volga estuary. Our author 
has wrongly taken it for a tributary of the Volga. Ibn Fadlan, who in 
309-10/922 travelled the whole distance between Khwarazm and Bul- 
ghar, ought to be our principal authority on the region to the south-west of 
the Urals. The complete version of his Risdla described by A. Z. Validi, 
(Meshedskaya rukopis Ibnul-Faqtha, in Bull. de l Acad. des Sciences de 
Russie, 1924, pp. 237-48) mentions a number of large rivers. Beyond ¢l- 
(A.Z. Validi: Emba, cf. p.312, note 2],in the direction of the Pecheneg terri- 
tory, were found t>\-, Jal, oa!, op), ge! and lu. Of these, +-b- has 
some (?) resemblance to Gardizi’s _,..|, and _;,| to our (3)! [though Validi 
takes for the Yayiq the river ead mentioned beyond the Pecheneg territory]. 
Nearer to the tradition represented by our author and Gardizi is what 
Mas'idi, Murdj, i, 213, says, rather vaguely, about “‘the Black? and the 
White Irtish (Artush? spelt =!) on which lies the kingdom of the SUS 
> pu [restored by Marquart, Komanen, 100, as *Kimdak yabghiy],' a branch of 


™ The Ilak rises in the Mugojar hills the Sir-darya northwards, see notes to 
separating it from the sources of the §5, 12. and 18. 
Irghiz. Itis difficult to take Asus/R.s for 2 Note that the waters of 41. and 42. 
the Emba. The latter, though rising from _ are called “‘black”’ in our text. 
the same mountain and flowing to the 3 [See however note to § 18, 3. where 
Caspian is not on the eventual route from _a tribe called * Yughur (still doubtful!) 
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§ 6 
Turks beyond the Balkh river [{#.e. Oxus]. On these two rivers live the 
Turkish Ghuzz.”’ Cf. also Mas‘adi, Tanbih, 62, where the estuaries of the 
two rivers are said to lie at 10 days’ distance from one another. Marquart, 
0.¢., 102, has already detected the connexion of these rivers with Gardizi’s 
(p. 83) | and _ 5)! and thought that what Mas‘ddi had in view were the 
rivers Yayiq and Emba (v.s. note to.41.). Our author clearly uses the same 
source as Gardizi but tries to give to the data a more systematic and com- 
plete form. 

43. The Atil (Volga) rising from the same mountain as the Irtish, is an 
extraordinary slip, but Ist., 222, also says: the Ithil, ‘‘as I have heard, rises 
from the neighbourhood of the Khirkhiz and flows between the Kimiak and 
Ghuzz forming the boundary between them; then it takes a western 
direction behind (‘ald zahr) Bulghar, then turns eastwards until it has 
passed the Riss, then it flows past Bulgh4r, then past Burtas until it falls 
into the sea”. In spite of the erroneous start it is clear that the name /thil 
(*Atil < Etil) is given to the Kama rising from the Ural mountains (§ 5, 
1g.) and joining the Volga below Kazan. Cf. Map ii (after Idrisi). 

44. The Ris river can be either the upper course of the Volga above its 
junction with the Kama (as suggested by Toumansky), or the Don. The 
terminology of I.Kh., 154, who speaks of the Russian merchants navigating 
“the (7 (Tanais?), the river of the Saqaliba” does not completely tally 
with that of our author. On the other hand, the testimony of I.H., invoked 
by, Barthold in favour of the identity of the Ris river with the Don, is 
doubtful. According to I.H., 276, the Caspian does not communicate with 
any other sea ‘“‘except for what enters it from the river Ris, known (under 
the name of) Itil; the latter is joined to a branch (shu‘ba) which leads from 
it towards the outlet (khdrij) (which leads) from Constantinople towards the 
Encircling Ocean”’.'' Here the Don (or rather its lower course)? ts con- 
sidered as a branch of the Volga, but logically the name Ris is applied to 
the Volga. In our text, the Ris river, rising in the Slav territory, flows east- 
wards (sic) and even skirts the confines of the Khifjakh (who are supposed 
to be one of the northernmost peoples). Though our author knows the 
Maeotis (§ 3, 8.) and gives its dimensions in accordance with LR., 85, he 
does not explicitly say that the Ris river forms its outlet, whereas I.R. 
lets the Janis come from the Mawtish. Contrary to our author for whom 
the Riis river is an affluent of the Volga, I.R. treats the Tanis as a separate 
river flowing to the Black sea (Bontos). Even the fact that the three Ris 
“towns” (§ 44)? were “‘skirted” by the Ris river seems to suit the upper 


is mentioned in the neighbourhood of 
the Aral sea. This brings us nearer to 
the Caspian (Khazar) sea into which the 
two rivers flow according to Mas‘idi, 
Tanbih, 62.] 

? Cf. also Mas‘idi quoted under § 3, 8. 
The idea of this junction is already 
found in Ptolemy, v, 5, though accord- 
ing to Marquart Streifziige, 153, the 


right reading is ¢motpopy (not €xBod7). 

2 The Don [above Kalach] is separated 
from the Volga [near Tsaritsin, now 
Stalingrad] by a narrow neck of land 
across which smaller craft could be easily 
dragged from one river to the other. It is 
the place through which the projected 
Volga—Azov sea canal will be built. 

3. Shahr may mean “land”, v.i., p. 436. 
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Volga better than the Don. Consequently, even admitting that I.Kh.’s 
“river of the Sagdliba” stands for the “river of the Rus’ (for I.Kh. does not 
discriminate between the Ras and Slavs, cf. note to § 43) and knowing that 
Idrisi (see Map ii) understands the Don under nahr al-Ristya, we are 
obliged to interpret our text in the light of its internal evidence and adhere 
to Toumansky’s conclusion. 

45. With the Rota we are right in the centre of the confusion. The name 
\,, in Arabic script looks very much like Gardizi’s (,., which most 
probably refers to the Danube (* lip), see notes to §§ 22 and 53. However, 
our description of its course is extremely puzzling. It apparently flows west- 
wards, from the Ris to the Saqlab (the latter living to the west of the Ras, 
§§ 43 and 44). Its sources are placed on a mysterious mountain standing 
between the [Turkish] Pechenegs, Majghari, and Rais. The Rs river, as 
we have just seen, is the upper Volga, and north of the Volga there are no 
rivers flowing westwards. We must then admit that the Rata is one of the 
rivers to the south-west of the Volga’s great bend. The Turkish Pechenegs 
(§ 20) are said to live north of the *Bulghar (§ 51) and *Burtas (§ 52). The 
latter, both historically and according to our author, lived on the right 
(western) bank of the Volga; therefore the Turkish Pechenegs, in order 
to be found to the north of the *Burtds, must have occupied a part 
of the Volga’s right rank. As the southern boundary of the Ris (living 
along the upper course of the Volga) was the Ritd, and the northern 
boundary of the Turkish Pechenegs was the Rithd (\',)) it is clear that the 
river Ritd, or Ruthd, divided the Ris from the Pechenegs. To the south- 
west of the Volga and north of the Burtas only the Oka could be taken 
into consideration in this connexion. From the point of view of the script 
iy, or Vy, greatly resemble *\s,1 Uga@<Oka, and it is not excessive to 
imagine that the Oka was known to the informer originally responsible 
for the description of the Ras territory [Ist.’s text suggesting that the 
observation point was the town of Bulghar on the Volga]. However, the 
Oka flows to the Volga in a north-easterly direction and no other con- 
temporary source does mention the Oka! That there is a confusion 
is clear from the fact that our author after having placed the capital 
of the Slavs Khurddb (see notes to § 43, 1.) on the Rita does not 
know what more to do with the Rita. To sum up, the river in question 
is an imaginary stream due perhaps to a confusion of two different names 
looking similar in Arabic script (*\i,> and *\,!); as a whole it cannot 
be located on the map but the elements of its description may refer to 
several rivers of the central part of Eastern Europe (cf. §§ 20, 22, 
43, 1.). (Cf. ‘Aufi’s spelling b,, v.2., p. 324.] 

Some light on our river is thrown by a passage in Idrisi (ii, 435) according 
to which there exists in the Northern Qumifnia a lake ,, ,¢ (Gh.ntin) form- 
ing the outflow of eight rivers, of which the more important is 64 - 
(Sh.rwi). The annexed sketch is based on Idrisi’s map reproduced in 
K. Miller’s Mappae, Band 1/2, fol. v, but the names are spelt as in Idrisi’s 
text. The lake forming a special basin is placed somewhere between the 
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Volga and Nahr al-Rustya\' It is interesting that Idrisi’s Sh.rwi (according 
to K. Miller Sh.iwi) flows westwards similarly to our Rata. I think that 
the confused idea about the existence of a river between the Volga and Don 
is common both toour author and Idrisi, but that the name Ritd (\,,) which 
our author gives to it is due to some confusion with \,., #.e. the Danube. 

46. In this passage the usual (western) course of the Lower TicRris during 
the Middle Ages is described. Madhar is mentioned as lying on the river, 
though according to I.R., 96, this was only the case before Islam. Cf. Le 
Strange, The Lands, ch. ii, and Map II; R. Hartmann, Digjla, in EJ; 
Marquart, Stidarmenien, 232-452: an extremely detailed analysis of the 
descriptions of the Tigris by Kisrawi, Maq., Mas‘adi, and Ibn Serapion. 

48. ‘Ukbara, which now lies west of the Tigris, stood first on its eastern 
bank, Le Strange, o.c., 51, and Map II (Samarra). The Nahr Sabus, Ist., 
87, I.H., 168 (where the variant Shdsh is also found), seems to correspond 
to the ‘Adaim, though the latter rises, not in Armenia but near Kirkak, in 
Southern Kurdistan. By the Nahravan river the Diyala (Sirvan) is meant, 
rising in Persian Kurdistan, cf. I.R., go. 

49. On the Eupurates see Le Strange, o.c., 117, &c., R. Hartmann, 
Furat, in EI. Here the western headwater of the Euphrates seems to be 
regarded as the principal one. The name of the mountain jle is evidently 
disfigured. I.R., 93, says that the Euphrates rises in the Ram land from 
above the locality 5 ,\ Abriq, Greek Tephriké or Aphriké, see Diwrigi, 
in EJ, but Khuwéarizmi, 139, calls the mountain whence the Euphrates 
comes (+29) jo. Cf. Tabari, iii, 1434, where a Byzantine expedition is 
said to march 1,5 4) gy) lo. 

50. See Barthold’s Preface, p. 29, on the confusion of the upper course of 
the Atrak with that of the Gurgan (§ 32, 1.). The H.RAND river bore also the 
name of Andar-haz, Tabari, ii, 1332, cf. Marquart, Erangahr, 73 (for the 
second element cf. Har-haz-pey, river of Amul). 

51-3. The RIVERS OF MAZANDARAN, now called Tijin, Babol, and 
Harazpey (Har-haz-pey). See Minorsky, Mazandaran, in El. 

54. Grave misunderstanding: the SAFID-RUDH rises, not from the Lesser 
Ararat (Huwayrith) but from Persian Kurdistan. I.Kh., 175, and I.R., 89, 
rightly state that it comes min babi Sisar, see Minorsky, Senna and Sisar, 
in El, 

56. The author seems to think that the Kurr rises from the main 
Caucasus range, though he knows that it flows past Tiflis (§ 36, 28.). See 
a correct description of the upper Kurr in Mas‘ddi, Muraj, ii, 74. On 
Bardij see § 36, 35. 

57- On the Hapramot river see Schleifer, Hadramaut, and Grohmann, 
Shabwa, in EI. 

58.-61.: Rivers in BYZANTINE POSSESSIONS, cf. Ramsay, Asta Minor. 


' The latter is evidently the Don § 3, 8.). However, Idrisi’s views cannot 
and its course is shown as separate from _ be taken as merely traditional and more 
the imaginary ‘‘Volga branch” flowing _ likely he combines both the earlier sour- 
to the Black sea (v.s. 43 and note to ces and his own information, cf. p. 438. 
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58. Nahr al-kurtim, “river of the vineyards”. I.Kh., 108, among the 
towns of Buqallar, names Angara and Samaluh (?). This river [which has 
nothing to do with the place » I or es _W\, next station west of Budhandon 
= Podandon = Bozanti] is most probably the Halys (Qizil-Irmaq) flow- 
ing east of Anqara to the Black Sea. [Samaluh = Lnpadovos xdorpor.]! 

59. All depends on the name tb. It cannot be I.Kh.’s, ror, 6 lan 
Santabaris, which Ramsay, 0.c., 445, places on a source of the Sangarios. 
If we restore it as *.¢ Kangri, now Kiangri or Changri (Greek Gangra), 
the river could be one of the left affuents of the Halys, e.g., the Devres- 
chay. [Our author several times gives for the estuary of an affluent that of 
the principal river, see the Kabul river, § 6, 13.] 

60. If 61. is the Sangarios, this river (60.) must be either the Tembris 
(now Porsuq-su), left affluent of the Sangarios, or some viver west of it (cf. 
Rhyndakos, I.Kh., 103, Rundhdq, though this latter flows into the lake 
Artynias). The solution depends on the phrase »i6 Guay elas pty. 
The first element of _13\a. can be Greek Bdvda ‘banner, district” (in Arabic 
usually band, plur. bund, I.Kh., 109,9, but the form banda could survive in 
status constructus) and the sentence would mean “‘skirts the town of the 
district 13”. This last element [usual confusion of final |, with «] could 
then stand for iki Kotyaeion (now Kiitahye), a well-known fortress on the 
Tembris, I.Kh., 103. As regards 4,14 it seems to have been copied from 
yt Budhandin? which is out of place on the Tembris. The most cele- 
brated place on the latter was Dorylaion, in Arabic J,» Darawliya, now 
Eski-Shehir, cf. the detailed account of it and its river in I.Kh.,109, and it 
is most likely that our text refers to Darawliya which in Arabic script has 
been confused with Badhandin, better known to the Muslims as the place 
of death of the caliph Ma’mian. In I.Kh., 109, mm fine, the name of the 
Darawliya stands with the preposition d1- and so 4J,,1 could be more easily 
confused in script with J, 4. 

61. This river is Sangarios which exactly flows north of Amorion 
(‘Amariya, placed by I.Kh., 107, in Natulis) and west of Anqara (placed by 
I.Kh., 108, in Buqallar). I.Kh., 110, calls the river Saghari and makes it 
flow into the Black Sea (Bahr al-a‘zam?), while our author wrongly makes 
it empty itself into the lake of Nicaea. The mysterious J\+ is khak “earth” ; 
it is a Persian translation of Arabic, .\,¢ for I.Kh., 102, precisely mentions 
an “Earthen Fort’ .\2)\ 4.» and adds that it stands opposite Nicaea 
(li) JIL dai). Cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 214. 

62. The direct source of this description of the NILE may be Jayhani. 
Magq,, 20, says: ‘The Nile comes out from the Naba country... . Jayhani 
says that the Nile rises from the Qamar mountain, flows to form two lakes 
beyond the Equator and turns towards the Niba land; he also says other 
things of which the origin is unknown, and no one knows on what authority 
he puts them forward.”’? Jayhani himself could have borrowed his account 

' Vasiliev, Byz. et les Arabes, i, 234. Minor, p. 348. 


2 Podandos, nowadays Bozanti, near 3 Maq. himself, 21, tells fantastic 
the Cilician Gate, see Ramsay, Asia stories about the sources of the Nile. 
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from Khuwarizmi, 106 (see also plate IV), or from the complete version of 
I.Kh.’s work, now lost. In the abridged version, I.Kh., 176, says only that 
the Nile forms two lakes beyond the Equator. Idrisi’s map, reproduced in 
Reinaud’s Introduction, strictly follows the same tradition (10 rivers, 2 lakes, 
then again 6 rivers).' As regards Sukar I.H., 103, mentions Askar between 
Fayydm and Fustat; Yaqit, ili, 107, says: “‘Sukar . . . to the east of Upper 
Egypt (Sa‘id); between it and Cairo (Misr) two days’ distance.” 

63. The river is more likely the Blue Nile than the ‘Atbara (Ptolemy, 
iv, 7, 'AoraBépas). Kabil is the title of the king of Nubia, see § 59. His 
capital lay most probably in the province of ‘Alwa, near KhartOm (ruins 
of Sdba). The town of Berber situated at the junction of the Nile with 
the ‘Atbara does not seem to have played a role in Nubian history. 

64. The western branch of the Nile, called after the town Tarndt. 

66. The river must be the Maritsa erroneously combined with the aque- 
duct supplying water to the capital, as suggested by Barthold, v.s. p. 41, 
note 1. I.R., 126, says: ‘‘Constantinople possesses a water-conduit which 
enters it from the town of Bulghar. This water flows for a distance of 20 
days and on entering Constantinople is divided into 3 parts.”” The town 
Bulghar stands here for the locality Belgrad situated only a few miles north 
of Constantinople. Cf. § 42, 16. and 18. 

67. Hiar.da, as suggested by Barthold in his Index, is Marida (Merida) 
which lies on the Guadiana, but the name on the original map could easily 
occupy the space between the Guadiana and the Tagus and so give place to 
an error. On Shantarin (Santarem) cf. § 41, 14. 

68. Perhaps the Barka flowing northwards in Eritrea, or the Okwa. 


§ 7. The Deserts and Sands 


The terms biyabdn and rig correspond respectively to Arabic sakrd and 
raml. 'The first term does not naturally mean a waterless and uninhabited 
land.. As the text shows, btydban, as opposed to rig, must be often inter- 
preted as “‘plain, steppe, or depression”. V1.8. and 10. where the two terms 
are clearly distinguished. 

1. This desert (plain ?), generally speaking, covers a terra incognita in the 
east, but its situation south of the Huang-Ho may point to the depression 
between the lower course of the Huang-Ho and the Yang-tze (the province 
Kiang-su). The author evidently opposes this southern “‘desert’’ to the 
northern one described under 2. According to the China Year Book some 
gold is produced in Shantung. 

2. This is the Great Mongolian desert. The ‘‘Kuchcha river’? must be 
the Huang-ho, cf. § 6, 3. 

3. As the swamp formed by the ‘‘Kuchi river” (sic) is the Lob-nor, these 
sands must be those separating Turfan from Kan-su. The distance indi- 
cated is too short. Between Qumil and Sha-chou Gardizi counts seven 
days. On the two towns see § 9, 20. and 21. 


' On the sources of the Nile see in great detail Maqrizi, ed. Wiet, i, 219-36. 
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4. The Tarim depression is meant here, but the bearings are evidently 
displaced, as if the author was facing E. or NE. instead of N. 


Our author Real bearings 


Tibet E. S. 
Indian lands S. SW. 
Transoxiana W. NW. 
Khallukh N. N. 


5. Here, evidently, the lowlands of the Carnatic are meant, which stretch 
along the east coast up to the Godaveri beyond which the Eastern Ghats 
approach the coast. 

6. This desert is Makran. 

7. Kargas-kih “the Vulture mountain” is the name of a mountain near 
Kashan, Le Strange, o./., 208. It is unexpected to see the name applied to 
the whole of the Central Persian desert (Kavir, Lat) but Maq., 487, 490, 
also describes the Kargas-kih as the highest point of the desert. On the 
bearings v.s. note to 4. 

8. The Transcaspian desert. On the bearings of the Caspian Sea and 
Volga, v.s. 4. 

g. Jand and J.vara (Khwara?) are situated on the Jaxartes, § 26, 27. The 
situation of the steppe depends on the identification of the river beyond 
which lived the Kimak (cf. §§6, 42. and 18). [Qara-qum? Cf. p. 309.] 

10. The description of Arabia is sufficiently exact. On the southern [read : 
south-western] border, the Red Sea (darya-yi ‘Arab) must be followed by 
the Barbari Gulf (§ 3, 3a.) instead of which the Ayla has been named, 
whereas in the following sentence the latter is rightly mentioned west of 
Arabia (cf. § 3, 36.). The sands within the bddiya are clearly distinguished 
from the latter. The pilgrims from ‘Iraq had to cross these Habir sands. 
The term Habir is not found in Ist. or Maq., but I.H., 30 and 104, in his 
detailed account of the deserts mentions al-raml al-ma‘ruf bil-Habir. His 
text is not very clear but seems to indicate that on one side these sands 
stretch towards Egypt, and on the other extend “‘from the two Tayy moun- 
tains to the Persian Gulf and are adjacent to the sands of Bahrayn, of Basra, 
and of ‘Oman, down to Shihr and Mahra...”. Originally al-Habir must 
designate the desert al-Dahna ‘‘the red one’, uniting Great Nufad with 
al-Rub‘ al-khali, see Hogarth, Penetration of Arabia, Map. I.H. mentions 
yellow, red, blue, black, and white sands but does not say anything of the 
use of the red sand for smithing purposes. 

11. The term ahgaf in Southern Arabia is a synonym of the northern 
nufuid; cf. de Goeje, Arabia, in EI. 

12. The [Arabian] desert between the lower course of the Nile and the 
Red Sea, cf. §§ 53 and 59. The bearings are evidently displaced and the 
combination of the Gulfs of ““Barbar’’ and Ayla is a result of some confusion 
(v.s. 10. and note to § 3, 32.). 

13. The Nubian desert following 12.immediately to the south. According 
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to 12. its name appears to be “the Buja Desert’, while the “country of 
Buja”’ lay south of it. Under Habasha seems to be understood the coastal 
line (Eritrea, &c.) considerably to the north of the present-day Abyssinia. 

15. The Sahara. Sijilm4sa in Southern Maroccvu is usually mentioned as 
the limit of the cultivated zone, cf. Ist., 37. 


§ 8. On the countries 


For the commentary on the order of enumeration see Barthold’s Preface, 
p. 34. This second part of the book (§§ 8-60) can be divided into the 
following groups of chapters: 

(2) §§ 9-11. China, India, Tibet. 

(6) §§ 12-17. South-eastern Turks. 

(c) §§ 18-22. North-western Turks. 

(d) §§ 23-26. Khordsin and Transoxiana. 

(e) §§ 27-36. Middle zone of Islam (Sind-Persia—Jazira). 

(f) §§ 37-41. Southern zone of Islam (Arabia—Spain), 

(g) §§ 42-53. Byzantium, Northern Europe, Caucasus. 

(A) §§ 54-60. Southern countries. 


§ 9. Chinistan 


Reinaud, Relation des voyages; Reinaud, Introduction, pp. ccclii—ccclxxvii; 
Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 1866 (2nd edition by Cordier, Hakluyt 
Society, 4 vols., 1913-16)—a complete survey of the early travellers to 
China; V. Grigoriev, O puteshestvennike Abu-Dulefe, in Zhurnal 
Minist. Narod. Prosv., 1872, part 163, pp. 1-45; Sprenger, Postrouten, 
80-8; Marquart, Streifziige, 74-95 (analysis of Abi Dulaf Mis‘ar b. 
Muhalhil’s report, cf. Barthold, Sandabil, in EI); Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Tou-Kiue, SPb. 1903; Chavannes, Notes additionnelles sur les 
Tou-Kiue occidentaux, in T’oung-Pao, série II, v, 1904, pp. I-I10; 
Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, L. 1910, 2 vols.; F. Hirth and W. W. 
Rockhill, Chau fu-kua, his Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade tn the 
XIIth and XIIIth Centuries, SPb., 1911 (cf. Barthold’s review Zap., 1913, 
xxi/4, pp. 0161-0169); M. Hartmann, China, and Barthold, Kan-su, both 
in EI. Very complete materials on the historical cartography of Western 
China are found in A. Herrmann’s extensive contributions to S. Hedin’s 
Southern Tibet, Stockholm 1922, vol. vill, pp. 91-456. 

[Ch. Schefer, Notice sur les relations des peuples musulmans avec les Chinots 
depuis l’extension de I’Islamisme jusqu’a la fin du XV® siécle, in Centenatre de 
l’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 1793-1893, pp. 1-43 (quotes ‘Aufi 
on a colony of Shi‘i Muslims who in Omayyad times settled near the capital 
of China); Hadi Hasan, A History of Persian Navigation, London, 1928, pp. 
95 ff. (Islamic epoch). J. Kuwabara, On P‘u Shou-kéng ... with a General 
Sketch of Trade of the Arabs in China during the T'ang and Sung Era, in 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, Tokyo 1928, No. 2, 
pp. 1-70. On the twelve Chinese provinces under the Yiian dynasty see 
Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, pp. 484-97; cf. Bretschneider, 0.c., passim. For 
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Timurid times, see the well-known report of Ghiyath al-din Naqqash, one 
of the members of Baysunqur’s embassy to China in A.D. 1421-2, edited 
by Quatremére, in Notices et Extraits, xiv, part 1, pp. 308-41 and 387-426, 
after the Matla‘ al-Sa‘dayn (a more complete text found in Hafiz-i Abra’s 
Zubdat al-tawarikh, Oxford MS., fol. 383b-412a, ed. by K. M. Maitra, 
Lahore, 1934); in the annex of his edition Quatremére quotes (pp. 474-89) an 
interesting account of the Tarim basin translated from *Amin Ahmad [sic] 
Razi’s Haft Iqlim (towards the end of the sixth clime); Kahle, Eine tslamische 
Quelle tiber China 1500, in Acta Orientalia, 1934, xii/2, pp. g1-110.] 

As early as A.D. 300 the Arabs are supposed to have had a settlement in 
Canton. Islam is said to have been brought there even in Muhammad’s 
lifetime. In a.D. 738 the Muslims in Canton were numerous enough to 
plunder the town, cf. Hirth and Rockhill, Chau JFu-kua, pp. 4, 14-15.' 

Here we are only concerned with the actual geographical description 
of China by the Muslims. As was natural, the exploration of the maritime 
zone was carried on quite independently from that of northern China. 
Sulayman the Merchant (before a.p. 851) is the earliest Arab authority 
on the situation obtaining in ,ail+ Khan-fu<Kuang-(chou)-fu = Canton.’ 
Already I.Kh., whose work was finally completed towards a.p. 885, 
v.s. Barthold’s Preface, p. 12, gives a detailed description, pp. 62-72, of the 
sea-routes to the Far East. Several Muslims are even said to have reached 
from the southern Chinese ports the capital of the T’ang dynasty (Ch’ang- 
an-fu, Hsi-an-fu, Khumdan). Mas‘adi, Murij, i, 307-12, mentions a 
merchant from Samargand who travelled from Siraf to Canton (\yil+), and 
from there visited the capital called Anmwé (?): dU jl> Je 4 |i) (variants: 
gy») yail)2 A rich Quraishite Ibn al-Wahhab, a descendant of Habbar b. 
Aswad, went from Canton to see the king of China ‘“‘who at that time 
(t.e. shortly after a.D. 870) resided at the city of Khumdan”, Muri, 1, 
312-21. Abia-Zayd Muhammad Sirifi, the editor of Sulayman’s report 
(p. 77), interrogated Ibn al-Wahhab when the latter was an old man, and 
left a record of this conversation, cf. Reinaud, Introduction, p. Ixxiu. Later 
Mas‘iidi, who in 303/915 met Aba Zayd in Basra, wrote down the same 
record, Muruj, i, 321-4. 


™ [Much more cautiously O. Franke 
writes in Zur Geschichte d. Exterri- 
torialitat in China, in Sitz. Berl. Ak., 
1935, p. 897: ‘“‘Die genaue Zeit, wann 
die Araber zuerst in China gelandet 
sind, wann sie angefangen haben, ihre 
Niederlassungen zu griinden . . . wissen 
wir nicht.’’ An indirect indication can 
be inferred from the fact that ‘‘an in- 
spector of the oversea trade’’ in Canton 
is mentioned already in A.D. 712. More- 
over, according to the T’ang-shu, already 
in A.D. 651 an envoy of Han-mi mo-mo- 
nt (*amir al-mu’minin) visited the 
Chinese court, see O. Franke, Ge- 


schichte des Chinesischen Reichs, ii, 1936, 
p. 369.] 

2 Cf. Pelliot, quoted p. 172. 

3 I now see that |,.;! several times 
occurring in Mas‘idi’s text is but a mis- 
reading of Oli. Cf. the parallel pas- 
sages in the Murij, i, 309, and Sulay- 
man, 103; the latter has: Khumdan wa 
huwa balad al-mulk al-kabir. In Murij, 
ii, 131, Anmwd is identified with the 
legendary *Kang-diz which Kay-Khus- 
rau built in China. \,u\ <* Olas is en- 
tirely distinct from 5. (Murij, i, 305)= 
gi (Sulayman, 64), cf. note to § 11, 9. 
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The northern overland routes to China used by the silk-traders were 
known from very early times (at least from 114 B.c.), see Herrmann, Die 
alten Setdenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, 1910. The Soghdian 
settlements, all the way from Transoxania to China, undoubtedly possessed 
a detailed knowledge of the roads; and the probably Iranian (Soghdian ?) 
appellations of Chinese towns (v.i. 1., 2., 22.) indicate the channels through 
which, later on, the Muslims received their information on China. From 
the first century of Islam the Muslims in Central Asia were in close touch with 
the Chinese in military engagements, as well as in more peaceful activities. 
Enough to say that between the years A.D. 716 and 759, nineteen Arab em- 
bassies are mentioned in Chinese sources,see Chavannes, Notes additionnelles, 
of which the relevant passages have been separately studied by H. A. R.Gibb, 
Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central Asia, in BSOS, vol. ii/4, 619-22. 

This state of things is very insufficiently reflected in early Muslim 
geographers whose allusions to the north-western China and the roads 
leading thereto are extremely few and vague. I.Kh.’s routes, pp. 29-31, 
stop at the capital of the. Toghuzghuz. Qudama, 264, in a legendary 
report on Alexander the Great’s campaign, only mentions Khumdan and 
J,+; the latter name has been restored as *4).+, Sharag = KAshghar, or 
better as J. Sarag = the eastern capital of the T’ang dynasty Lo-yang 
which appears as Saragh in the old Soghdian letters of the second century 
and in the Nestorian inscription of A.D. 781. See Yule, 0.c.; Marquart, 
Streifziige, pp. 90, 502; Pelliot, Four. As., July 1927, pp. 138-41, and 
T’oung-Pao, xxv, 1928, pp. 91-2; Schaeder, Irantca, 1934, pp. 47-9. 
[It appears strange that an early Arab writer used 4) to render the sound 
g or gh!] The interpreter Sallam’s account of his trip to the wall of Gog 
and Magog under the orders of the caliph Wathiq (A.D. 842-7) is a wonder- 
tale interspersed with three or four geographical names, I.Kh., 162-70, 
cf. de Goeje, De muur van Gog en Magog, 1888.' Aba Dulaf Mis‘ar b. 
Muhalhil’s pretended journey to China in the company of a Chinese 
embassy returning from Bukhara in 331/941 is a series of disconnected 
notices, of which some are genuine, and some imaginary, see Yaqit, iii, 
445, cf. Grigoriev, o.c., and Marquart, Stretfztige, pp. 74, 95. [The com- 
plete text of Aba Dulaf’s Risdla is contained in the Mashhad MS. of Ibn 
al-Fagih, first described by A. Z. Validi, v.s., p. 215 and Appendix B.] 

Mas '‘idi, 1, 347-9, says that he met at Balkh an old man who had several 
times travelled to China overland and that he knew some other persons in 
Khorasan who went to Tibet and China wa Soghdiana and saw on the 
road the mountains producing ammoniac salt ( jrbdl al-niishddir). Mas‘ddi 
himself (?) saw these mountains from a distance of 100 farsakhs: fires were 
seen over them at night and smoke during the day-time. Reinaud, o.c., 
p. clxiii, thought that these details might apply to the ammoniac mines 


1 Cf. C. E. Wilson, The Wall of voyagede Sallam, in K.Csoma Archivum, 
Alexander, in Asia Major, introductory 1922, 1/3, 190-204, is certainly wrong in 
(Hirth Anniversary) volume, London placing Sallim’s supposed peregrina- 
1923, pp. 575-612; Comte E. Zichy, Le _ tions between the Caucasus and the Ural. 
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in the T’ien-shan, north of Kuch4a.!- However, Mas‘ddi’s account of the 
road is fantastic and does not contain a single geographical name. 

The earliest systematic description of the lands to the south of the 
T’ien-shan was perhaps contained in Jayhani’s lost work, but even I.R., 
who seems to have been the first to utilize that work, did not transcribe 
these data. The H.-'4 and Gardizi are the first to speak of China and 
Tibet. Their lists of places have striking resemblances but do not entirely 
coincide, and each author adds numerous details of his own. In Gardizi 
the places are arranged into itineraries; our author simply enumerates 
them but the order of enumeration closely follows Gardizi’s system which 
certainly belongs to the original source (Jayhani?). 

The information contained in the present chapter and in those on the 
mountains (§5, 1.-6.), rivers (§6, 1.-4.), and deserts (§7, 1.-3.) has 
certainly been borrowed from several sources (cf. 6. Khalb.k). Parts of it 
may even refer to the earlier part of the ninth century, v.s., p. 28, and v.1., 
p. 227, line 8. The capital of China is still placed at Khumdan (Ch’ang-an, 
Hsi-an-fu), though after the fall of the T’ang dynasty in A.D. go7 it was 
transferred first to Lo-yang and then to K’ai-féng (A.D. 936). Likewise 
there is no hint in our author at the formation in China of numerous local 
dynasties after the fall of the T’ang, whereas Gardizi, 92, speaks of ‘‘many 
kings in China, of whom the greatest is the Faghfar’”, referring probably 
to the post-T’ang times. More than this, the statement concerning the 
majority of the people professing Manichaeism could hardly be true 
after A.D. 843 when, following the collapse of the Uyghur empire on the 
Orkhon, the Chinese government took energetic measures against the 
Manichaeans, cf. Chavannes and Pelliot, Un tratté manichéen, in Four. As., 
1913, i, 295-305. We might eventually admit that our author has in view 
the special conditions obtaining in the Kan-su province which he knows 
best. According to Marquart, Streifziige, 88, in a.D. 844 (one year after 
the events on the Orkhon) Long-tegin, the chief of the south-western branch 
of the Uyghurs which occupied the region between Sha-chou and Kan- 
chou,” proclaimed himself khaqan. In a.p. 924 an Uyghur khaqin was 


* The Wei-shu, quoted by S. Lévi, 
Jour. As., Sept. 1913, p. 346, mentions 
“Parsenic vert’? among the products 
of Kuchd. A Chinese source, written 
before a.D. 527, ibid., p. 347, says: “Au 
nord de Koutcha, 4 200 i, il y a une 
montagne; la nuit, elle a ]’éclat du feu; 
le jour c’est tout fumée. Les gens recueil- 
lent le charbon de terre de cette mon- 
tagne pour fondre les métaux; le fer de 
cette montagne est le plus généralement 
employé dans les trente-six royaumes.” 
Cf. also the T’ang-shu in Chavannes, 
Documents, p. 115, on the “montagne 
A-kie-t’ien [*Aq-tagh?] . . . appelée 
aussi la montagne blenche; il y a 1a 


constamment du feu’. 

2 See notes to § 12. Deguignes, Hi- 
stoire des Huns, ii, 25—7, whom Marquart 
quotes, spells the name of the chief 
Long-te-le, whereas Bichurin (v.t., § 12) 
reads it (in Russian transcription) Pang- 
de-le (*P’ang-t’é-lé?). The characters 
p’ang and *lung differ only by one stroke. 
In principle no Turkish name would 
begin with an /. As regards the second 
elements Chavannes, 0.c., p. 225, note 3, 
and p. 367, confirms that “‘le titre turc 
de tegin est constamment écrit en chinois 
t’e-le’’ [the characters le (*/é) and k’in 
(*ch’in) being easily confused]. 
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still residing in Kan-chou. The king ‘“‘of China”, called Qalin b. Sh.khir 
(*Chakhir ?), to whose court the Simanid embassy went in 381/941 must 
have been the ruler of the same branch of the Uyghurs. But as our source 
is silent on the presence of the Uyghurs in the province of Kan-su and 
only mentions the struggle going on in Kan-chou (7.) between the Chinese 
and the Tibetans, the impression is that it has in view the state of things 
before the arrival of the Uyghurs in that province in a.p. 843-4. Under 
10. it is said that the Toghuzghuz are attacking Kucha but it is possible 
that the question is not of the T’ien-shan Uyghurs but stil) of the 
Western Tu-ch‘iieh, v.7., p. 267, because Kuch4(v.t.10.)and Khotan (v.s. 18.) 
[cf. also Kashghar, § 13, 1.) are still reckoned to China, though entirely 
encircled by Turkish and Tibetan dominions. The above-mentioned towns, 
with the addition of Sui-shih on the Chu river (or, from 719, of Qarashar), 
constituted precisely ‘‘the Four Garrisons’ on which the Chinese power 
rested in the west. In a.p. 670 the Four Garrisons were taken by the 
Tibetans, but in 692 the Chinese reoccupied them. In 760 the Tibetans 
became masters of the whole country to the west of the Huang-ho, but 
the garrisons of Pei-t’ing (= Bish-baliq) and An-hsi (= Kucha) still held 
out till 787, see Chavannes, Documents, pp. 113-14. Our author's 
statements must reflect China’s incessant struggle for political influence 
and the possession of the strategic positions in the present-day Hsin- 
Chiang province. [With regard to Khotan, the author may have in view 
the re-establishment of connexions with China after A.D. 938 (vt. 18.).] 

The statement that the emperor of China was descended from Faridhin 
is certainly explainable by the tradition according to which FaridhOn’s son 
Tir became the master of the Turk and Chin and was accordingly called 
Toran-shah or Shah-i Chin, see Shah-nama, cf. Minorsky, Turdn, in EI. 
More directly our author’s source may be I.Kh., p. 16, who says that 
*baghpur is a descendant of Afaridhin. The same geographer also, p. 70, 
gives a list of the products of China, though more complete and not 
entirely coinciding in details with that of our author. 

In the H.-‘A. China is called Chinistan and Chin. The first form which 
appears in the Soghdian letters of the second century, o.c., 15,' and in Middle 
Persian and Armenian, is not usual in Modern Persian which prefers the 
form Chin.? 

The description of China consists of very distinct parts : 1.,23.,24. belong 
to the southern seas; 2. these provinces are said to lie on the south coast 
of China ;3 5.-6., 13., 15. lay on the road from Ch’ang-an-fu to Kan-su, 
while 4. is the only town mentioned on the Yangtze; 10. is situated north 
of the Tarim; 16., 17. are to be sought in the neighbourhood of Tibet, and 


! V.i., p. 300. Khdnfaé ( = Canton, v.s.) and Zaytin 

2 Persian Chin is derived from the (Ts’iian-chou, near Amoy). About the 
name of the dynasty Ch’in which ruled _gth cent. a portion of the sea trade was 
in China 221-206 B.c. diverted to the latter, Chau Fu-kua, p.17. 

3 It is curious not to find mentioned Abul-Fidé, 363, calls it “Shinya, known 
in the H.-‘A. the well-known ports of _ in our time as Zaytan”. 
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18.-21., as well perhaps as 11. and 22. (?)—south of the Tarim; of 12. 
nothing can be said. This analysis shows that the source utilized by our 
author was chiefly acquainted with the Tarim basin and Kan-su, inclusive 
of the road leading to the T’ang capital Ch’ang-an-fu. 

1. Muslim information on Waqwaq is utterly confused. It has been 
exhaustively analysed by Ferrand in his articles Wak-Wak in EI and 
especially Le Wakwdk est-il le Japon?, in Four. As., avril 1932, pp. 193-243. 
Ferrand comes to the conclusion that two Waqwaqs must be distinguished, 
of which the one lying in Africa in the Zanj country corresponds to 
Madagascar, o.c., 211, 238, whereas the other, belonging to China, is 
identical with Sumatra, 0.c., 237 (and not with Japan as de Goeje had 
supposed). The confusion is increased by the fact that several other names 
are applied to Sumatra and its localities (see Zabaj, Fansir, Balas). In our 
text (§ 4, B 3.) the Gold-island (= Sumatra) is inhabited by the Waq- 
waqians, and the latter are confused with the homonymous Waqwaq of 
the Zanj country. This entails a further complication: the Waqwaq 
disappear from the immediate neighbourhood of Zangistan but the latter 
(§ 55) becomes a neighbour of Zabaj (= Sumatra = Chinese Waqwaq = 
Gold-island, § 4, 3.). The detail about gold collars used in Waqwaq is 
also found in I.Kh., 69. The town _,% is unknown. 

2. The names of the Nine Provinces are unknown and most of them 
have a non-Chinese appearance. None of them correspond to the names 
of provinces in Qubilay’s empire as quoted in Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 
GMS, pp. 484-98. Ir.sh (_:,') and Khir.sh (_+)») are the provinces 
between which the Yangtze-kiang passes before disemboguing into the sea 
(§ 6, 2.). On the other hand, the localities similarly divided by the Huang- 
ho are Karsh (3 § ) and F.r.jakli (JS -s) (§ 6, 3.). The absence of |) Sin 
the present enumeration could be best explained by the identity of » 5 
and +». In this case, Kur.sh/Khur.sh would be located between the 
Yangtze and Huang-ho, Ir.sh south-west of the Yangtze, and F.rjakli 
north of the Huang-ho, in Pei Chih-li. According to our text all the Nine 
Provinces lay on the shore of the Ocean and following the order of enumera- 
tion (from S. to N.?) the last six mentioned provinces should be situated 
in the extreme Far East. Consequently (d) Thay can hardly refer to the 
former T’ai kingdom in Yiin-nan (Nan-chao), destroyed by Qubilay khan 
in 1253.' To take (f) 5 for Tangut (Wassaf, ed. Hammer, p. 22: —S; 
Rashid al-din, 492: ~,4;) would be an anachronism. (h) 59 can hardly 
stand for Corea: in earlier sources (I.Kh., 70, I.R., 82) this country is 
called Shila or Shilé? whereas Rashid al-din, p. 486, gives a different 
transcription: |} §. As on principle we must prefer the explanations con- 
sistent with the attested Muslim tradition it is more probable that «)¥ 


* Nor does Tai in Shansi (Dr. P. rye) Jay inthe north. In 904 Ko-ku-rye 
Fitzgerald] suit our case. rose in arms against the Sin-lo rulers 
* Shild<*Sin-lo, the native kingdom and in 935 Corea became united under 
comprising the central and eastern part _ the national Wang dynasty, R. Grousset, 
of Corea. The Corea proper (Ko-ku- Histoire del’ Extréme Orient, 1929, p.290- 
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refers to the people mentioned under § 14, 1., for the Khirkhiz were 
supposed to extend to the coast; in this case ,t' might also be considered as 
a mis-spelling for 4s (usually coupled with JJ, see note to § 14, 1.). Khasani, 
Bondghni and _,4:\ (perhaps «i\) are obscure. 

3--9., 13.-15. are to be located along the following itinerary found in 
Gardizi, 92: from Chinanjkat in the Toghuzghuz territory (§ 12, 9.) via 
B.gh-shara (where a river is crossed in a boat) to Qomil (§ 12, 9.)—8 days; 
from Qomil, across a steppe with springs and grass, to the Chinese town 
Sha-chi—7 days; thence to Sang-lakh—3 days; thence to S.kh-cho— 
7 days; thence to Kham-chi—3 days; thence to K.ja—8’ days; thence 
15 days to the river Orydan (Yangtze-kiang); from B.gh-shara to Khumdan, 
by a road of ribdts (fortified stations) and manztls (stations) 1 month. 
As the last-mentioned distance does not sum up the distances previously 
quoted, we must conclude that Gardizi’s text is out of order. Indeed the 
first mention of B.gh-shara (between Turfan and Qomil, where no such 
place is known and no such important river exists!) is only a misplaced 
part of the second passage where B.gh-shtra comes in the enumeration im- 
mediately after the Yangtze. This correction is fully confirmed by our 
author, who says (§ 6, 2.) that the river Kisau, after it has entered the 
limits of Bughshir, is known under the name *Ghtydan (<kiang). Con- 
sequently it seems that Gardizi’s itinerary first follows a southerly direction, 
from Turfan down to the Yangtze, and then from the important place 
where the river is usually crossed (Bughshir?) turns back northwards to 
Khumdan (Ch’ang-an-fu). See Map iii. 

Another important point is that in Gardizi, g1-2, the name spelt LS” 
stands for two totally different places: (a) the well-known town Kuch, 
north of the Tarim, and (8) a place lying between the Kan-su province and 
the Yangtze. Our text to some extent distinguishes between the two names 
(va. 10. and 5.). 

Our author follows Gardizi’s itinerary in the opposite direction. 

3. Khumdan is Ch’ang-an-fu, later Hsi-an-fu. The name is already 
quoted [from some Nestorian source ?] in Theophylactus Simokatta [circa 
A.D. §82-602], vii, 9, Xousadav (or XouBSav), see Coedés, o.c., 141. Mar- 
quart, Komanen, 60, considers the name as Iranian (Soghdian?) and 
explains it as “‘potter’s kiln”.’ Our author is very vague on the situation 
of Khumdin. The town is said to lie on the Khumdan river apparently 
confused with the Huang-ho (?6,1.). A lake is mentioned ‘“‘in the 
region of Khumdan’”’ (§ 3, 35.), and finally (§ 2, 4.) Khumdian is placed on 
the shore of the Green Sea! 
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™ See now some doubts on this inter- 
pretation in Schaeder, Jranica, 2. Fu-lin, 
Berlin 1934, p. 48, who suggests that the 
name might belong to the Wei dynasty. 
The latter is reckoned to the Sien-pi 
race which, according to Pelliot, was 
Turkish. In any case Marquart’s inter- 


pretation receives an indirect confirma- 
tion from the fact that Fakhr al-din (see 
note to: § 12) calls a Buddhist stupa 
tantra ‘“‘funnel’’ semantically very close 
to Khumddan. Could not the capital of 
China be called ‘‘stupa [town]? On 
another Khumdan see the Index. 
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4. *BaghshOr (spelt: Bughshdr and B.ghsiiz) is very probably an Iranian 
name. A homonymous place (§ 23, 33.) lay between Herat and the Mur- 
ghab, Ist., 269. The name is explained in the Burhdn-i Qdtt‘ as “‘a pool 
of salt water’”’. Baghshar is said to be an important commercial town, and 
as such could be known to the Soghdian merchants who probably re- 
named it in their language. All the indications point to its being situated 
on, or near, the Yangtze. As it is impossible to imagine a road connecting 
Khumdian with the north through a place lying on that river, the distance 
between Baghshir and Khumdan must represent a special route, not 
directly belonging to the road Chinanjkat-Khumdin. According to the 
China Year Book the Yangtze receives the name of Kiang in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yang-chou, in the Hu-peh province; but one would rather 
look for Bughshir much higher upstream, in the region of Ch’ung-ch’ing 
where the highroad from the north approaches the river. [With regard to 
the meaning of ‘‘a pool of salt water” Dr. P. Fitzgerald kindly tells me 
that the celebrated salt wells in the Yangtze basin are situated at Tzv-liu- 
ch’ing.]! 

5. Kuchan (45°) is said to be a small town where both Chinese and 
Tibetan merchants were found. The latter detail points to the western 
part of Kansu, or Ssi-ch’uan. The mention under § 6, 2. of the Yangtze 
as flowing towards ‘‘the limits of Kujan (sic) and Bughshir”’ is rather 
vague and means perhaps only that the river approaches the road leading 
from Kuchan to Bughshir. Gardizi calls the place 5 Kucha and places it 
at 8 days south of Kan-chou, and at 15 days north of the Yangtze. Follow- 
ing these distances it is difficult to identify Kuchan with Kung-chang in 
southern Kan-su and one should rather place it in the region of Lan-chou. 
In the confused § 6, 3., the Tarim is represented as continued by the 
Huang-ho. Beyond the swamp the imaginary watercourse is said ‘‘to flow 
down to the limits of Kuchcha”. This latter form US very probably 
stands for Kuchan jbS. Were this hypothesis correct, we should have an 
additional argument for placing Kuchan in the region of Lan-chou 
through which the Huang-ho flows. On Kashghari’s Map, south of the 
Tarim, the following places stretch W. to E. in one line: Yarkand, 
Khotan, Jarjan (Cherchen), then behind a mountain »wl (Shaneenoe, 
probably *.Sha-chou) and towards the south-east OL: and vo (sic). 
This Kishan may be another spelling for our Kuchan (or for 16. K.san).? 


* Cf. L. Richard, Comprehensive geo- _ Liang-chou, cf. Zhamtsarano in the Fest- 


graphy of the Chinese Empire, Engl. 
transl., Shanghai 1908, p. 114: Ch’ung- 
ch’ing—principal trading centre of Ssa- 
Chuan ; Tza-liu-ch'ing—a great indus- 
trial centre with 1,000 salt-wells (it lies 
at circa 200 Km. to the west of Ch’ung- 
ch’ing in the basin of the Lu-ho tributary 
of the Yangtze). 

* Uo), if restored as © »-)|, may stand 
for Er(i)-chou, a Mongol name for 


schrift to S. F. Oldenburg (in Russian), 
Leningrad 1934, p. 194. 

3 In the old Soghdian letters ed. by 
Reichelt, 0.c., pp. 13, 15, &c., the name 
of a town Ké’n or Ke’’n (read: K. chan) 
is found several times. Reichelt, 0.c., 5, 
tentatively identifies it with Kao-ch’ang 
(see note to § 12, 1.), and this looks 
probable on account of the cold winds 
said to blow from its direction (i.e. from 
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6. Khalb.k looks non-Chinese. In Arabic cursive JU\+ (see especially 
its three last letters) has some likeness to }\s as Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil 
(v.s., p. 225) calls the capital of the “king of China”. A curious point is 
that Khalb.k is mentioned precisely before Kan-chou with which Marquart, 
Streifztige, 86-8, identifies Sandabil, see also EJ under this name. As 
Khalb.k (said to be a large town) is not mentioned in Gardizi it must have 
passed into the H.-'A. from some additional source, perhaps Mis‘ar b. 
Muhalhil. 

7. Khamchd is Kan-chou, cf. Rashid al-din, 497, “,»J, one of the 
towns of Tangqit’’. 

8. Sy, wrongly vocalized Saukjé is Su-chou, old pronunciation Suk- 
chou. ‘Turkish Yégurs of this region still pronounce Suk-chii, see Potanin, 
Tangut.-tibet. okraina, 1893, ii, 435. The Mongols say Tsugchi. 

g. S.khcha (?), ditto in Gardizi, at three days’ distance from 7. Khamchi. 
As Gardizi does not mention »S,. and as, on the other hand, Su-chou 
could scarcely be omitted in the itinerary from Sha-chou to Kan-chou, 
one cannot dismiss the possibility of both 8. »S,. and 9. pe.. *Sukh-chou (?) 
equally referring to Su-chou. It is true that our author distinguishes 
Siuk-chou from S.kh-chou but he connects them administratively. [In the 
Turkish document written in Orkhon script Suycu-balig seems to refer to 
Su-chou, see Thomsen in JRAS, 1912, p. 186.] 

10.-12. seem to disturb the order of enumeration. 

10. Kucha (LS) is the well-known town lying north of the Tarim (in 
Chinese Kiiei-tzii or Ch’ii-tzt, French trans. K’ieou-tse or K’iue-tse). On 
the long history of this Aryan (later Turkicized) principality see S. Lévi, 
Le ‘tokharien B’, langue de Koutcha, in Four. As., Sept. 1913, pp. 323-80. 
The T’ang annals stop in their description of the city at a.D. 730, and 
between a.D. 787 and 1001 Chinese sources are altogether silent on the 
great revolutions in the region brought about by the arrival of the Tibetans, 
the Uyghurs, and the K’i-tan. Our source (v.s., p. 227) still reckons Kucha 
to China, and leaves it out in the enumeration of the Toghuzghuz posses- 
sions (§ 12) though the Toghuzghuz are said to raid it constantly (v.s., 
p. 227). In Kashghari i, 332, Kusan (5 ) is given as “‘the name of a town 
called Kuja (5 ) which is the frontier of the Uyghurs”. The form Kiisdn 
is also found in the “Secret history of the Mongols”, cf. Pelliot, Notes 
sur les noms anciens de Kucad &c., in T’oung-Pao, 1926, p. 126. 

11. Kaghm.r »£S is a puzzle. It is true that on the right bank of the 
Qara-qash river, circa 16 miles south-west of Khotan, there is a sanctuary 
on the Kohmari hill which Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1907, pp. 185-90, 
and Serindia, 1921, 1, 93-5, identifies with Hsiian-tsang’s Mount Gosriga 
“Cow’s horn’, However, the passage of »zS into 4 lef [so according 
to Sir A. Stein’s transcription!] is not at all obvious, to say nothing of the 
mention of Kighm.,r in our text after Kucha and before the ‘“‘Stone-tower’”. 
the eastern T’ien-shan?). [I now see identifies Kushdn with Kuei-shun, 


that A. Herrmann in his commentary Ning-hsia. Phonetically this identifica- 
on Kashghari’s map (1935) tentatively tion presents some difficulty.] 
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12. It is difficult to say which of the “Stone Towers” this Burj-i Sangin 
represents. Is it Tash-qurghan in Sarikol (east of the Pamir), or simply 
a reminiscence of Ptolemy's Ai@vos m’pyos, as supposed by Barthold, 
Preface, v.s., p.26. Birtini, by popular etymology, identified the ‘Stone 
Tower” with Tashkent, cf. § 25, 80., but judging by the description of 
the silk-route in Ptolemy, i, 12, 7-9, the tower must be placed at Daraut- 
qurghan at the western end of the Alai plain, see Marquart, Wehrot, 63, 
and Sir Aurel Stein, Innermost Asia, ii, 849, and On Ancient Tracks past the 
Pamurs, in The Himalayan Journal, iv, 1932, p.22. [Perhaps some tower of 
the Chinese Limes, near An-hsi, cf. Sir A. Stein, Serindia, Maps 78 and 81.] 

13.-15. again in Kan-su. The mention of Manichaeans in 13. and 15. 
agrees with the reports on their safe existence in Kan-su, even during the 
persecution following the collapse of the Uyghur empire on the Orkhon, 
Marquart, Streifztige, 88. Cf. also the general remarks on the time to which 
our source refers, v.s., p. 227. 

13. Khajii = Kua-chou, 7.e. the present day An-hsi oasis on the Su-lo-ho 
river and on the road from Su-chou to Sha-chou, see Stein, Serindia, p. 1040. 

15. y-. *Sha-chou, ‘“Town of the sands’, mentioned in Gardizi as the 
first Chinese town on the road from Qomil, is the name of the Tun- 
huang oasis near which the celebrated Ch’ien-fo-tung ‘‘Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas” are situated. It would be tempting to identify with 
the latter place our 14. Sanglakh with its Buddhist (?) associations. It is 
true that Gardizi places Sanglakh at 3 days from Sha-chou and at 7 days 
from S.kh-chou whereas in fact the caves ‘‘are carved into the precipitous 
conglomerate cliffs overlooking from the west the mouth of a barren 
valley some 12 miles south-east of the oasis’, Sir A. Stein, On Ancient 
Central Asian Tracks, 1933, p. 193. Though the distance does not suit that 
given by Gardizi, the place of Sanglakh (14.) before 15. Sha-chou would be 
easy to understand in our enumeration which goes from south to north (resp. 
NW.), and its Iranian name Sanglakh, ‘‘The Stony Place’, would accord 
with the natural characteristics of the Ch’ien-fo-tung. However, Sanglakh 
may be a mere popular etymology of some Chinese name compounded 
with sang-, cf. Playfair, The Cities and Towns of China, 1879, Nos. 6062-71. 
In the Tibetan documents edited by Prof. F. W. Thomas, RAS, April 
1930, p. 294, Sen-ge-lag, closely resembling our Sang(a)lakh, occurs as a 
personal name in the Khotan region. 

16. All we can say of K.san is that it lay in the direction of Tibet, 
probably west of the Nan-shan, or south of the K’un-lun.' See also note to 5. 

17. Kadakh? The Tibetan documents from the Lob region (8th century) 
frequently mention the city named Ka-dag, which must be sought some- 
where near Charkhlik, cf. F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Documents, ii: 
The Lob Region, JRAS, July 1928, pp. 555 and 565. The Tarikh-s 
Rashidi, p. 67, in connexion with the same region, says: ““The khan used 


ef. Potanin, Tangut.-tibetskaya okraina, 
1893, i, 196-8, 332. In Arabic charac- 
ters the name would look * gs. 


1 A town called Kushait or Gushat 
lies to the west of Lan-chou between 
the Yellow river and the Hsi-ning-ho, 
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to go hunting wild camels in the country round Turfain, Tarim, Lob, and 
Katak”. Even now the memory of a Shar-i-Katak lives in the region, cf. 
Barthold, Tarim in EI.- 

18. Though surrounded by Tibetan possessions (see note to § 11, 10.) 
Khotan is not included in Tibet, and, on the contrary, reckoned to China. 
Its king, styled ‘azim (which is not a very high title), appears as an auto- 
nomous ruler over a population consisting of Turks and Tibetans.' This 
situation is well in keeping with what is known of the history of Khotan, cf. 
Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, London 1907, ch. vii, section iv, pp. 172-84: 
“the T’ang period”. The Tibetan attacks on Khotan began in A.D. 714, 
and in 790 all connexion with China by the road south of the Tarim was 
suspended. However, “‘there is nothing to indicate that Khotan had lost its 
local dynasty during the period of Tibetan ascendency”’, the latter being 
checked by the Turkish tribes of the T’ien-shan. Only in A.D. 938 the 
Khotanese succeeded in sending an embassy to China which was followed 
by those of 942, 947, 948, 961, 965, 966. It is probable that the ‘azim 
mentioned in our text is the king Li Shéng-t’ien in whose long reign most 
of the above-mentioned embassies visited China. The embassy of 971 
brought the news of a war between Khotan and Kashghar, and, some thirty 
years after, Khotan succumbed in the struggle and was occupied by the 
Muslim Qara-khanid Turks of Kashghar, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 281, 
and notes to § 13. Gardizi, p. 94, gives a detailed description of Khotan. 
Our source accurately records the items on the two rivers, silk and jade. 

1g. As a name similar to Kh.za may be mentioned that of Khada-lik, 
lying east of Khotan, between the Chira and Keriya rivers. In the ruins 
of its sanctuary Sir A. Stein found coins of a.D. 780-8, Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912, 1, 245. 

20. 21. Under § 7, 8. our Hutm and Savnik are spelt Khuthum (stc) 
and Sdrnik (perhaps: Vasdrnik). These were two Chinese towns in the 
neighbourhood of the Lob-nor, between which a sand desert stretched for 
a distance of 3 days. Of the two towns the southern one must be sought in 
the region of the present-day Charkhlik and the northern one in that of 
the ancient Lou-lan (the city of Lob). *Vasarnik (of which the initial v 
could have been misconstrued into the conjunction ‘‘and”) has an outward 
likeness to Vash-shahri, the westernmost oasis of the Charkhlik district, 
where T’ang and Sung coins have been found, Sir A. Stein, Ruins of 
Desert Cathay, i, 332-3. In this case Hutm/Khuthum could lie in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Lob-nor swamp. Vash-shahri is situated 
half-way between Charkhlik and Charchan of which the latter must have 
been reckoned to Tibet (cf. § 11, 8.). [V.t., p. 485: B.rwan.] 

22. The meaning of bar karan-i daryd is dubious. Perhaps the mention 
of Barkhima and Navijkath just before 23. Sarandib is accounted for by 
the interpretation of daryd as ‘‘the sea”. But Navijkath looks distinctly 
Iranian (Soghdian): “the New Town”. Therefore the two localities seem 


‘The Mujmal al-tawdrikh also calls this king ‘azim al-Khotan, Barthold, 
Turkestan, i, 20. 
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to have lain still in the Tarim basin where the Chinese could most likely 
have Soghdian subjects. Since the second quarter of the 7th century there 
existed, in the Lou-lan region, a Soghdian settlement Tien-ho ch’éng. 
In 675 the whole region was included in the Sha-chou administration, see 
Pelliot, La Colonie sogdienne de la région du Lob-nor, in Four. As., 1916/17, 
pp. 111-23 (after a document written in A.D. 885). Consequently one would 
have reasons to translate bar kardn-1 daryd as ‘‘on the bank of the river”, 
or perhaps “‘in the riverine region’, 1.e. of the Tarim. Less probably 
N.vijkath ‘“‘the New Village” could be compared with Yangi-baliq (‘‘the 
New Town’) which Kashghari, i, 103, mentions among the Uyghur 
settlements near the Eastern ‘T’ien-shan, see note to § 12, 2. 

23. 24. have been added from some totally different source. Sarandib 
(Ceylon), left out under India, is treated as a mountain under § 5, where it 
is somehow brought into connexion with the continental system of moun- 
tains (cf. § 6, 1. and § 9, introduction), and it is possible that it was some- 
times looked upon as a continuation of Indo-China.' Under the name of 
Taprobana (Tabarna), and perhaps (?) of Nara, it is described as an 
island (§ 4, 4. and 13.). 24. Gh.z.r(?) is unknown. Being a small town it 
cannot be identical with Muvas, mentioned under § 4, 4. No such name 
is found in Ptolemy, vii, ed. by Renou, in Khuwéarizmi, 97-8, in the 
Mohit, and on the Portuguese maps, Mohit, Maps XVII and XVIII. 


§ 10. India 


Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither [1866], re-edited by Cordier, 1913-16 
(Hakluyt Society); Elliot-Dowson, The History of India; Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Fobson, 1886; [Turkish Admiral Sidi ‘Ali Ra’is], Die topographischen 
Capitel des indischen Seespiegels Mohit,” iibersetzt von Dr. M. Bittner, mit 
einer Einleitung sowie mit 30 Tafeln versehen von Dr. W. Tomaschek, 
Wien 1897; The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1909 (Atlas in vol. xxvi); 
Ferrand, Relations; V. Smith, The Early History of India, 4th ed., Oxford 
1924; Nundolal Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India (2nd ed.), as Annex to The Indian Antiquary, xlviii (1919)-liii (1924) 
(last name Sravasti); H. Ch. Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern India, 
Early Mediaeval Period, 1, Calcutta 1931. See also below under respective 
paragraphs. 

Some important additional information on India will be found under 
§5, 2. 4-8. (mountains), § 6, 13-16. (rivers) and §7, 5. (deserts). 

In his Preface, p. 27, Prof. Barthold suggests that as regards India “the 
original source (pervotstochntk) of I.Kh. and other early Arab geographers 
was Aba ‘Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq”. However, even for I.R., 
p. 132, who alone names this authority, the latter does not exhaust the 

1 Ceylon may have been confused _ see G. Ferrand’s detailed articles Shihdb 
with Sumatra. On Kashghari’s map al-din Ahmad 6. Madjid (Vasco de 
Sarandib and the ‘“‘Sarandib mountain” Gama's pilote) and Sulaimdn al-Mahri 


are shown on the dry land! [Cf. § 4, 4.] in EI and his edition of these two 
2 On the Arabic sources of the Mohit _ pilots’ works, Paris, 1921-2 and 19a!-3. 
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sources on India. Abd ‘Abdillah, who [probably before the beginning of 
the gth cent.] spent two years in Khmer (Qimir), could hardly know much 
about northern India. I.R. himself, 1359,136,,, distinctly quotes some other 
sources of information on India. Finally, Sulayman the Merchant’s report 
is still extant: it was completed in 237/851 and could have been known 
if not to I.Kh., at least to I.R., as it was known to Mas‘idi. [V.s., p. 172.} 

For the maritime part of India our author pretty closely follows I.Kh. 
and I.R., but gives some entirely new information on Central India and 
the sub-Himalayan region for which after him we find fuller data only in 
Biraini. The present chapter contains numerous points not otherwise 
known, but their interpretation is rendered difficult by confusions in- 
herent to Arabic script, by the absence of indications regarding the epoch 
to which these data belong, and by a very inconvenient system of enumera- 
tion of the localities, partly based on some unknown itineraries (cf. 38., 48.) 
and partly on an arbitrary division of the map into a number of zones, 
running in various directions, without much consideration for political 
and geographical divisions (see Qinnauj and its dependencies treated 
under 29., 38., 39., 46., and 53.). 


The Kings of India. 


All Arab travellers pay much attention to the political organization of 
India and to the mutual relations of the Indian kings (cf. Yule-Cordier, 
i, 241-4). The system described by them is recognizable also in our 
author. 

In the EXTREME EAST three kings are mentioned : that of Assam (Qamarin), 
represented as master of Sanf and Mandal, that of Fansir (Sumatra) 
called S. tuha(?), and that of Qimar (Khmer), see 1.-6. To the same 
group belong the three countries 8-10. lying on the Chinese frontier, 
(evidently west of Yiin-nan). 

On the east coast of India proper is named the king paHuUM (sic), lord 
of a mighty army of 300,000. Roughly speaking, his possessions comprised 
the country between Carnatic in the south (cf. §7, 5.) and the Ganges 
basin in the north. Dahum’s kingdom marched in the north (north-west ?) 
with that of the ‘Indian ray” (the raja of Qinnauj?) along the Vindhya 
Range and the Lesser Mihran (Narbada), evidently in their more easterly 
parts.' Dahum’s name has numerous variants in Muslim sources. Sulay- 
man the Merchant, p. 29 (Ferrand’s tr., p. 50), has »#). He places him 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ballah-ra (v.t.) and the kings of 
Gujra and Taqin (v.i.), adding that he is at war with both the Ballah-ra 
and the king of Gujra. Though not of noble extraction Ruhmi was a 
powerful monarch.” I.Kh., 67 (whose relation to Sulayman is not quite 


' For in the west was the kingdom of gold, silver, aloes, sm.r (chowries, yak- 
the Ballah-ra. tails), cowrie-money, and spotted rhino- 


2 Hehad 50,000elephantsand 10,oo0- ceroses. [H. A. R. Gibb suggests that 
15,000 fullers and washermen in the _ the sentence (» yw 0 Su soled Ol Slay 
army, and in his country were found (3! pe ee J) waJ\ 3s must mean: 
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clear), says: “and after (the Ballah-ra] (comes) the king Jurz who has 
tatri-dirhams; after him Ghaba; after him R.hmi ( ss variant: so), 
between whose (possessions) and (those of) the other (kings) is a distance of 
a year, and he is said to possess 50,000 elephants as well as cotton and velvet 
garments and Indian aloes. Then after him (comes) the king of Qamaran, 
whose kingdom adjoins China. .. .” Ya‘qdbi, Histortae, i, 106, mentions 
es between Dang (y!>, perhaps: *) x?) and the Ballah-ra and considers 


him the most important of the kings ruling over a most extensive country 
which lay by some sea and produced gold. Mas‘idi, Muri, i, 384, says 
that R.hmay’s territory is conterminous with those of Jurz and the Ballah- 
ray; he possesses 50,000 elephants and some people pretend with exaggera- 
tion that in his army there are 10-15 thousand fullers and washermen; 
R.hmay’s possessions comprise both land and sea.'! Beyond him lives the 
king of ..\S! in whose possession there is no sea and whose people are 
white and have pierced ears. The latter kingdom evidently corresponds 
to 4 Yi, which I.R., 133, mentions after Qimar (good-looking people, boys 
married at a tender age).? 

Yule-Cordier, i, 243, suggested the identification of *Ruhmi, &c., with 
Pegu, called in Burma Rahmantya [Ssk. Ramanya-deséa], but with a note- 
worthy reservation: “I should be sorry’, says he, ‘‘to define more parti- 
cularly the limits of the region intended by the Arab writer [#.e. Mas‘adi].”’ 
This cautious suggestion} becomes still less alluring in view of our text 
which attributes to Dahum the whole of the east coast of India. 

Our analysis of the Arab sources enables us to infer the identity of the 
forms ced ey et? cay! but it is still to be seen whether our author has 


not transferred to the original Rukmi/Dahum some traits of a king whose 
name was very celebrated in the second half of the roth century, namely of 
Dhanga (A.D. 950-99) who was the best-known king of the Chandél family 
which ruled in the province of Jejakabhukti, z.e. the present-day Bundel- 
khand lying between the Jumna and Narbada. The Chandéls, who first 
came into notice about a.D. 831, had gradually advanced from the south 
until the Jumna became their frontier with the rajas of Kanauj in whose 
affairs they intervened on several occasions. In 989-90 Dhanga joined the 
league formed against Mahmad of Ghazni by Jaypal of Vayhind (explicitly 
mentioned by our author under 56.). See V. Smith, o.c., 405-7. If, 


*al-Arman. In a Mon inscription (A.p. 


“{others] say that the utmost limit of 
his regular army is from 10,000 to 
15,000 [men].” However, Murtj, i, 
384, shows that already Mas‘adi had 
imagined that the passage referred to 

* The source of this and several other 
details in Mas‘idi is Sulayman who is 
evidently to be understood by “the 
informer”’ (al-mukhbir), l.c., i, 393. 

2 Perhaps the Burmese are meant by 


1101) the Burmese are called Mirmd; in 
later Burmese their name is Mranmd, 
see G. H. Luce, Note on the Peoples of 
Burma (quoted under 8—10.). 

3 For Tomaschek’s identifications, 
v4. under 8.—10. 

¢ Ibn Iyasin Arnold’s Chrest. Arabica, 
1853, pp. 66-73, invoking the authority 
of Mas‘iadi says that ,a) (sic) is the name 
of the king of ¢¢ )la(?). 
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however, din Dahum and a common frontier' between Dahum and Kanauj 
may refer to Dhanga, the mention of the great part of the east coast of 
India as belonging to Dahum does not apply to this king. The basic 
characteristics of Ruhmi/Dahum point back to the times before a.p. 850 
and it must be left to the specialists in Indian history to decide to which 
dynasty of north-eastern or eastern India they may refer (Orissa, Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi who ruled a.pD. 815-960, &c.). 

The SOUTHERNMOST part of India (Madura?) is described as the realm 
of a queen (rdntya) [12. and perhaps 11.]. 

On the west coast the king Balharay, or better BALLAH-RA [in our text 
several times *Ballahrdy; Persian rdy = raja], is represented as paramount. 
His name probably reproduces the Indian title Vallabha-rdja, which 
several times occurs in the Rastrakita dynasty, cf. Ray, o.c., 577, and 
Sir T. W. Arnold’s article Balhara, in EI. Even apart from the title 
of Ballah-ra, the kings so called who, according to the Arabs, were 
powerful opponents (from the south) of the rulers of Qinnauj, can only 
be the Rastrakitas of the Deccan (A.D. 743-974). Sulayman, p. 28, says 
that the Ballah-ra’s kingdom starts? from the coast called *al-Kumkam, 
i.e. Konkan, the region stretching along the sea between Bombay and Goa.’ 
Mas'‘ddi, i, 162, 177, and Ist., 173, definitely mention, as the Ballah-ra’s 
residence, Mankir, 7.e. Manyakheta, now Malkhed, south of Gulbarga 
(Haydarabad). The Muslims living in great numbers in the Ballah-ra’s 
possessions sided with him against the raja of Qinnauj, and consequently 
were likely to exaggerate his power. Sulayman calls him ‘‘the king of the 
kings of Hind”, cf. I.Kh., 67. The same tendency accounts perhaps for 
the inclusion of Malabar by our author in the dominions of the Ballah-ra. 
In the north 15. Qamuhul (v.2.), situated at 4 days’ distance from Kanbaya, 
belonged to the Ballah-ra. Cf. also Idrisi (Jaubert), pp. 176-7: “‘la ville 
de Nahrvara [Birani: Anhiludra <Anhalwdta, now Pattan in the northern 
Baroda] est gouvernée par un grand prince qui prend le titre de Balhara.” 

Another great king was the RAJA OF QINNAUJ (such is the Arabic spelling, 
in Indian Kanyakubja> Kanauj) whose army is mentioned under 29. as 
consisting of 150,000 horse and 600 elephants, and under 38. as being 
100,000 horse strong. His other title seems to be “Raja of the Indians”, 
(§§ 5, 9. and 6, 16.). Our author includes in his possessions 38. Jalhandar 
(though this latter had princes of its own, Ray, o.c., 138) and even considers 
as his vassals the Shahi kings of Gandhara (56. Vayhind) and those 
of 75. Qashmir (but v.2. 57.). 

Sulayman does not mention Qinnauj but speaks, p. 28, trans. Ferrand, 
48, of the yuURz king who possessed the best cavalry in India, was at war 
both with Ballah-ra and the king of Ruhmi, hated Islam and the Arabs 


™ § 5, 9.: ‘a mountain”, perhaps ‘a kamwasthe name of Ballah-ra’s country. 
watershed’’? 3 Birani, India, 99: ‘“‘the province of 
2 1.Kh., 67, I.R., 134, and Mas‘idi, Kunkan, and its capital Tana (Thana, 
Murijj, i, 383, have somewhat misunder- _ near Bombay] on the sea-coast.”” 
stood Sulayman in saying that Kum- 
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and reigned over a ‘‘tongue’’ of territory (ta huwa ‘ald lisdnin min al-ard). 
Yet Sulaymén’s continuator Abd Zayd, p. 127 (Ferrand, 123), mentions 
Qinnauj as ‘‘a great city in the Jurz kingdom”. Mas‘ddi, on the one hand, 
speaks of the king of Qinnauj called Ba’ORA (v4. under 53. Birtiza) who 
possessed four armies, each seven to nine hundred thousand strong, of 
which the northern one was directed against the Muslims of Multan, the 
southern against the Ballah-ray, and the two others against any eventual 
enemy, see Muriij, i, 372-4, cf. Marquart, Erdngahr, 263-4. On the other 
hand, he, o.c., i, 383, separately speaks of the king Juzr (sic), whose kingdom 
lay ‘‘on a tongue of territory” and who ‘“‘from one side” attacked the 
Ballah-ray’s possessions. 

In fact the kings of Qinnauj belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihdra dynasty 
(8th century—a.D. 1037) and the name *Jurz (<Gurz) stands correctly 
for Gurjara.' Our author’s statements with regard to the extent of the 
Qinnauj dominions may appear somewhat exaggerated (cf. 38., 56., 57.) 
yet the latest authority (Ray, 0.c., Introduction, p. xxxvii) confirms that 
“the Gurjara-Pratihdra empire embraced the whole of Northern India 
(excepting Sind), western portions of the Panjib, Kashmir, Nepal, Assam 
and portions of Bengal, Central Provinces and Orissa’’. 

In the SUB-HIMALAYAN region five principalities are mentioned, of which 
41. Hytal, 42. Tythal, and 43. Bytal (Nepal?) lay in the region of 
Nepal (v.t.), whereas 44. Taqi (Takka-desa?) and 45. Salaqi (Chamba?) 
must be looked for in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. The S.logqi king 
was particularly famous for his nobility (v.2. 45.). 

As regards MUSLIM possessions (see now Ray, o.c., p. 24) Mansdra 
belonged to the descendants of ‘Omar b. ‘Abdil-‘Aziz, a native of Baniya, 
descended from the Quraishite Habbar b. Aswad, Ist., 173, cf. § 27, 1. 
and wv.i. 16., whereas the ancestor of the amirs of Multan was the Quraishite 
Sama b. Lu’ayy. The dynasty of Mansdra recognized the ‘Abbisid 
caliphs, whereas that of Multan, the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt, Maq., 485, 
(vz. 32). The amirs of Muitan were the immediate neighbours and 
enemies of the raja of Qinnauj and they are said to have had under their 
sway even the town of 53. Biriza (named after the title of the raja of 
Qinnauj) and Lahore, in which case the communications of Qinnauj with 
its northern feudatories were of a precarious nature. 


Description of India. 


We shall now proceed to the identification of single localities mentioned 
in the text. 

The plan of the chapter is the following: 1.-6. localities to the east of 
India, stretching east of the Bay of Bengal from north to south; 7. localities 
of the east coast of India enumerated from south to north; 8.-10. localities 


' The mention of the ‘“‘tongue of name to some other branch of the 
territory’’ most probably refers to the Gurjara tribe. On the Gujrat of the 
peninsula of Gujarat which owes its Panjab, v4. 46. 
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on the Chinese frontier (west of Yiin-nan); 11-14. localities along the 
south (?) and west coasts of India (beginning to the south of 7.); 15.—29. loca- 
lities of a semicircular zone beginning south of the Indus, then following 
upstream the course of the Narbada and ending at Qinnauj on the Ganges; 
30.-40. localities on the left bank of the Indus (beginning in the north 
of Sind) and of the Panjab; 41.-5. sub-Himalayan principalities; 
47--57. northernmost zone going west to east from southern Afghanistan 
to Kashmir. 

1-4. and 6. are well-known names but their sequence in our text 
reflects some confusion in the author’s ideas. From Assam he passes to 
Sumatra (already treated in the chapter on the islands, § 4, 5.-6.) and 
Indo-China (in the latter, Sanf and Qimar ought to be named side by side 
but by some mistake Sanf is placed under Assam!). 

1. Qimarin (*Qdmarib), I.Kh., 13, is Kamarapa, modern Assam. 
The dynastic history of Assam is little known. From circa a.D. 800-circa 
1000, the Pralambha dynasty ruled in Assam, Ray, o.c., 241, 268. 

2. Sanf is the regular Arabic rendering of Indian Champa. The cele- 
brated country of aloes was Champa, southern Annam, on which see 
Georges Maspero, Le Royaume de Champa, Paris 1928 (reprinted from the 
T’oung-Pao, 1911). Cf. I.Kh., 68: Sanf at 3 days’ distance from Qimar 
(v.t. 6.). There seems to have existed a Muslim colony in Champa as 
shown by P. Ravaisse, Deux inscriptions coufiques du Campa, in four. As., 
Oct. 1922, pp. 247-89; one of the documents is a tumular inscription of 
some Ahmad b. Abi Ibrahim b. ‘Arrada al-rahdar who died in 401/1039, 
and the other a sort of tariff for Muslim merchants [unfortunately the 
exact place of the finds is notknown]. If ourauthor’s report on Sanf being 
a part of Qamarin is not a mere mistake, the name in our case stands for 
some different place. The names of the type Chamba, Champa, &c., are 
frequent in India, see the state Chambd, south-east of Kashmir, Champa 
east of Bilaspur, Central Provinces, and curiously enough a Champa is 
situated near the source of the river Manis, which rises in Bhutan and 
falls into the Brahmaputra; this Manas formed the western frontier of 
Kamaripa.! 

3. Mandal by its meaning (mandal ‘“‘province’’) is a vague term, Elliot, 1, 
390. I.Kh., 51, mentions a Mandal in Sind. Ferrand, 315, tentatively 
locates the celebrated place producing aloes at Mandari (v.t. 12.), on the 
continent opposite Ceylon, which is doubtful. In our text Mandal belongs 
to Assam (!) and in this case ought to be sought in its neighbourhood (cf. 
Vyaghratati Mandala in the Ganges Delta?). [But Mandalay is a late name.] 

4.5. Fansir<Panchir, celebrated camphor port, lay on the western 


' In modern Persian champd, or name of the flower < Sanskrit champaka, 
champa, is applied to(1)a white flower is already attested in Pahlavi chambak; 
resembling a zambag (and also called the name of the rice birinj-t champd may 
gul-i champi) and (2) a kind of rice; reflect a geographical name, but which 
according to the Burhdn-i qdti‘ both exactly? 

“came to Iran from Hindistan”. The 
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coast of Sumatra immediately south of Baros (§ 4, B 8.), see I.R., 138, and 
Mohit, Maps XXV-XXVI. Cf. Ferrand, Crividjaya, pp.55, 95, who, more- 
over, p. 72, admits the existence of a second *Panchiur, an island off the 
eastern coast of Sumatra. The town H.dd.njira (?) and the king S.tiuhd are 
unknown unless sje. stands either for Sailendra, “lord of the mountains”, 
title of the Srivijaya dynasty, or for the later (1sth-16th century) Je or 
Gao, Sumatra, cf. Ferrand, tbid., pp. 80 and 86.'' The mention of a port 
of Sumatra is out of place in the present chapter and ought to come under 
§ 4, B (5.-8.). 

6. Qimar = Khmer, i.e. Cambodia on the Me-kong. The Khmer 
empire formed in A.D. 802 lasted till the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Grousset, Histoire de l’Extréme Orient, 1929, pp. 559, 568, 587. I1.Kh., 68, 
counts from Qimar to Sanf 3 days following the coast. Prohibition of adultery 
is also mentioned in I.Kh., 47, and I.R., 132 (who names as the original 
author of this report Aba ‘Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq, v.s., p. 27).? 

7. I.Kh., 63-4, gives an itinerary along the eastern coast of India (going 
northwards): from the estuary of the Kiadafarid (Godavari) 2 days to 
Kaylkan (Portuguese: Calingam?), al-Lava (?) and K.nja ( = Ganjam); 
thence to Samundar <Samudra (north of Ganjam, south of the Rio de 
Paluro = Baruva, Mohit, Map I), 10 farsakhs; thence to *Urishin (spelt: 
Gwtiyy) = Orissa) 12 farsakhs; thence to i:| 4 days. Our Ur.shin and 
S.m.nd.r are the firm points of comparison. According to the order of 
enumeration Andras would lie south of Orissa, somewhere towards the 
Godavari. The name _,\)i) Andrds (or perhaps Andrd’iya, Andrdantya, 
Andraliya?) recalls Andhra, as the region between the Godavari and Kistna 
is called. H.rk.nd and N.myas must be sought north of Orissa. In the 
Preface to the second edition (1906) of Maq., de Goeje quotes Marquart’s 
emendation: Harkand <*Hartkel (aS p < iS or \S,). Indeed, Harikela 
is the name of Eastern Bengal. An inscription of the end of the tenth century 
mentions the conquest by the king of Harikela of Chandradvipa (which 
is still the administrative name of the districts of Bakergunj, Khulna, and 
Faridpur, on the western bank of the Ganges near its estuary), see Ray, 
0.c., i, 322. This Harikel excellently fits our case, but some difficulty per- 
sists with regard to the general use of the term 1:5 which seems to stand 
for several similar but different local names (v.s., note to § 4, 11.). In 
Sulayman, pp. 5-9 (and Abi-Zayd, tbid., 123), the Harkand sea comprises 
the waters between the Laccadives and Malabir, as well as those round 
Ceylon, and stretches even as far as Ramni, t.e. Sumatra (§ 4, 5.)! Our 
N.myis, according to its place in the enumeration, seems to lie still farther 
east. It must be identical with N.yars which Ibn Iyads, Arnold’s Chresto- 
mathia Arabica, p. 71, mentions in the neighbourhood of China (before 
[ = east of ?] Orissa). As regards the produce of the region, I.Kh., 64, 
mentions both the elephants and the aloes ‘‘carried in fresh water’’ to 

' The state of Shumutra(?)on the NE. 2 Chau Ju-kua (A.D. 1225), p. 61, says 


coast of the island is mentioned by Ibn _ that adultery was severely punished in 
Batata, iv, 230. San-fo-ts‘i (Palembang in Sumatra). 
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S.m.nd.r from places 15-20 days distant from there. I.Kh. evidently 
means that the aloes wood was floated on rivers, such as Godavari. Cf. 
Idrisi, trans. Jaubert, p. 180: ‘‘On apporte [4 Samundar] du bois d’aloés 
du pays de Karmit, distant de 15 jours, par un fleuve dont les eaux sont 
douces.” I.Kh. confirms the high rank of the king of this region (cf. our 
Dahum?). clu (read: Js *shank) is Ssk. sankha. The text suggests 
perhaps that the sarikha is the peculiar trait of this country, but these conchs 
were usually employed as insignia of the kings, cf. Sulayman, p. 7, Ray, 
o.c., i, 456 and Yule, Hobson-fFobson (1903), p. 1845: chank, chunk. 

8.-10., located on the frontier of China, come as an intermezzo in the 
description of the Indian coast. 


H.-A. jk es tle 
Ya‘qdbi Jy Jo A ye ale 
Sulayman [ ni : 5] or ya ale 
Mas ‘Odi [c93 or ca] dor ya wile 


Ya‘ qabi, Historiae, i, 106, also places them near China with which they 
were at war. Sulayman, p. 32 (Ferrand, 52), says that the Maja have a 
white complexion and dress like Chinamen; good musk is found in their 
country, through which stretch long ranges of white mountains; Mab.d is 
a larger country, and the inhabitants, of whom many live in China, have 
still more resemblance to Chinamen. 

The three countries must be sought in the neighbourhood of Burma 
(west of Yiin-nan). Prof. G. H. Luce of the Rangoon University, to whom 
I submitted my passage, has most kindly communicated to me (21.v.1933) 
a series of very valuable materials' and personal suggestions. As regards 
T.sal (Ya‘qabi: 7.rsiil; absent elsewhere), Prof. Luce quotes as a parallel 
the name Tirchul found in the old Mon inscription (circa a.D. 1101) edited 
by Dr. C. O. Blagden. On the other hand, in the New T’ang History 
(ch. 222) it is said that “‘the P’iao call themselves 7’u-lo-chu. The Javanese 
call them T’u-li-ch ii” . Consequently the Tirchul may be the people known in 
Burman history as Pyi (P’iao) who together with the Mons were in occu- 
pation of the plains of Burma during the ninth century. Later on the Mons 
probably pushed back the Py into the central and upper Burma. By 
A.D. 1060 both had yielded to the domination of the Mranma (Burmans).’ 

The Man-shu composed by Fan-ch’o after a.D. 863, in the enumeration 
of the barbarian kingdoms bordering on the T’ai kingdom of Nan-chao 
(Yiin-nan), mentions at the first place the Mi-no (*myie-ndk) and Mi-ch’én 


' Cf. Luce, Note on the peoples of 
Burma in the rath-13th century a.v. 
in Census of India 1931, vol. xi. Burma, 
part i, Rangoon 1933, pp. 296-306. 

? Sulaymin and Mas‘idi give here 
a name which looks entirely different 
from our *Tirsul: Sulayman, p. 32, 


says that Qir.nj lies beyond the kingdom 
o~\SI by the sea which deposits much 
amber; the country also produces much 
ivory and a small quantity of pepper. 
According to Mas‘iadi, Muri, i, 388, 
F.r.nj lay on a peninsula. 
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(*myte-#1én). The former apparently lived on the river Mi-no = Chindwin 
(one of the head-waters of the Irawaddy); the latter, according to P. Pelliot, 
lived near the mouth of the Irawaddy. Prof. Luce compares the names of 
these peoples with those of the Manak and Moja! though he does not con- 
ceal some difficulties for such an identification: according to the Chinese 
sources the people of Mi-ch’én had “‘black short faces” (not ‘‘a white com- 
plexion’’!); likewise doubtful are the points on musk and “‘strong fortresses”’. 
One may remark that the “white” mountains do not necessarily refer to 
snowy peaks; Dr. Blagden tells me that many of the mountains in Burma 
are of calcareous formation.? 

1I.-14. continue the description of the coast towards the south (in 
opposite direction to the enumeration under 7 ). 

11. Gy corresponds to I.Kh., 63, ju “from which the inhabitants 
of Sarandib receive their provisions”. De Goeje, following Yule, reads 
Bapattan (?). Whatever the proper reading of the first element of this 
name, the place certainly lay south of the Coromandel coast. 

12. [t+)y! corresponds to nniys! which I.R., 134, places in the bildd al- 
aghbab adding that its queen is called Rabiya and that the tallest elephants 
are found there. De Goeje took 54.) for |#,)\ in I.Kh. (v.s. 7.), but this 
is surely a confusion. Our author clearly discriminates between the two 
localities respectively belonging to the queen Raniya (*rdni) and Dahum. 
He describes .,s),! as a sort of peninsula and mentions pepper among its 
products which points to a southern situation. He follows I.R. in saying 
that the sea near Or.shfin is bahr al-aghbab. This name, omitted in § 3, is 
usually applied to the sea near the southern extremity of India. Abd Zayd 
(in Sulayman, p. 123) says: “opposite (Sarandib) vast aghbdb are found. 
The meaning of ghubb is a huge river [or valley, wa@di] extremely long and 
wide which disembogues (masabb) into the sea’. On the strength of our 
passage S. Lévi (d. 6.xi.1935) suggested for Urshfin the Mandam penin- 
sula continued towards Ceylon by the Ramesvaram island. Instead of our 
gatys) I.Kh., 63, mentions ou where the maritime route for eastbound 
ships bifurcated: one branch followed the east coast of India while the 
other went to Ceylon and China.* Mas‘ddi, i, 394, has an interesting 


" The name «.. resembles that of the 
Mo-so tribes in south-western China, 
but its alternative 4, suggests that 
their common original contained a ch 
sound: “Micha, or *Mocha. 

2 On Tomaschek’s Map IJ, Mohit, the 
kingdom ‘‘Ruhmi’’ occupies the estuary 
of the Ganges; al-Muja occupies the 
coastal region of Burma; al-Arman is 
located in Pegu (near Rangoon) and 
al-Miayad (compared with Moi) is shown 
round the Bay of Tonkin. 

3 Dozy, Supplément aux dict. arabes: 


“We golfe, appartient au dialecte de 


Yémen, Edrisi, Climat I, sect. 6, Jaubert, 
i, 54: Ops) Gall ay”. 

4 Dr. Barnett suggests for Blin 
‘“Baliapatam, more correctly Valapat- 
tanam, a few miles NW. of Cannanore 
in Cirakkal Taluk, Malabar District, 
which is Ptolemy’ s Badardrva’”’ [ed. 
Renou, 1925, Vii, ch. i, §6: BaAnrdrva). 
This would indicate for B.llin a much 
more westerly position than UOrsh.fin. 
However, it must be remembered that 
I.Kh. places B.1lin at 2 days’ distance to 
the south (or SE.) of Malay (Malabar) 
and at 1 day's distance from Ceylon. 
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passage in which immediately after the king of Sarandib is mentioned the 
king Of (iyae (Wariants yjsc and » y »,<) “which is a country 
opposite the Sarandib island, as well as opposite Qimiar . . . [text out of 
order] . . . and every king' ruling the country of M.ndarfin is called ,s\d\ 
al-Qayday”’ [the last element perhaps -ray instead of -day].? Birani, Canon, 
describes _ 4» (*Manduri-pattan) as “the harbour and embarcation 
point (ma‘bar ‘‘ferry”) for Sarandib, lying in the ghubb”’.? Idrisi (Jaubert), 
pp. 185-7, describes ...*) ,) as a small town on the sea-coast near which lies 
a celebrated island of the same name where elephants are caught. This 
island is also known for its rhubarb, iron-mines, and a tree called S.. 
From &*)\ to ¢5,) (in the direction of China) the distance is of 3 days.‘ 
Abul-Fida, p. 355, mentions a town Manifattan on the Ma‘bar coast, 
identified by Yule with Malipatan which the Jesuit traveller Bouchet 
places ‘‘on the shore of Palk’s bay, a little north of where our maps show 
Devipattan’”’, see Yule’s remarks in Elliot-Dowson, viii, Index, p. xl, 
[though probably Manifattan is only a mis-spelling of *Manduri-fattan, 
found by Abul-Fida in some other source of his]. The Mohit, Map XVII, 
mentions in the same region a locality .Y>\ as the first place which the 
boats coming from Indo-China find on the east coast of India [on Portu- 
guese maps Beadala, Bedala?}. 

If the first elements of these names are still doubtful, the second part of 
the compounds can be safely restored as -battan [v.s. 11.], or -fattan, 
rendering Indian pattan. The names all refer to the same important locality 
in the southernmost part of India from which the roads of the east-bound 
ships bifurcated, but it is possible that in the course of time several different 
harbours were used by the navigators, or even that the site of the principal 
port was moved. 

13. Malay = Malayabar, ‘‘Malabar coast’? (Abul-Fida, p. 353: 1!) 
could hardly be under the direct rule of the Ballah-ray. In I.Kh., 64, whose 
enumeration runs from west to east, Malay comes immediately before 
B.llin, v.s. 12. 

14. Ist. (whom our author follows in the opposite direction) gives the 
distances, pp. 172, 179: Kanbaya to Sabara 4 marhalas; thence to Sindan 
5 marhalas; thence to Saymir 5 marhalas; thence to Sarandib 15 marhalas. 
Mas'‘iidi, Murij, i, 330, who visited the Ballah-ray’s possessions in 303/915, 
gives a somewhat different enumeration: Saymir, Sabara, Tana, Sindan, 


§ 10 


Generally speaking a place on the west 
coast of India is hardly suitable for 
bifurcation of roads leading farther east. 

' King, not queen, as in I.R. and the 
H.-'A. In Sulayman, p. 6, a queen is 
mentioned in the Dibdjdt, t.e. the Lacca- 
dive, &c., islands. 

* Ferrand, Crividjaya, p. 62, explains 
the name as ‘“Mandirapatan, la capitale 
de Madura”’, but the city of Madura lies 
far inland. 


3 Abul-Fida, p. 353, in his quotation 
from the Canon seems to have misread 
 -pattan into Go “between”. 

4 Idrisi is certainly wrong for I.Kh., 
69, counts 100 farsakhs from Sanf (v.s. 
z. Annam) to Ligin, ‘‘the first of the 
ports of China” (awwalu maragqi al-Sin). 
O. Franke, Zur Geschichte der Exterri- 
torialitat in China, p. 894 (13) identifies 
Arabic Lukim (read: Lugin) with Lung- 
pien in Tonking, south-east of Hanoi. 
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and Kanbaya; like our author he, too, praises the sandals of Kanbaya. , ,» 
in our text! is a mis-spelling for Ist., 170, Maq., 477: 5s. and Birtini, 
India, 102, jy», both transcriptions standing for *Chaymiur which was 
identified by Yule with Ptolemy’s, vii, i, 6, Z7uvAa, modern Chaul in the 
Kolaba district of Bombay. Sindan, Sanjam of Portuguese maps and St, 
John of English ones, lay south of Daman in the Thana district of Bombay; 
Sabara = Loummapa (cf. Mas‘ adi, i, 253, Sufara) also in Thana; Kanbaya 
= Cambay in Gujarat. On the Kuli of Cambay w.s., § 6, 16. 

15. Ist., 176, 179, places Qamuhul at 4 marhalas from Kanbiya at the 
beginning of the frontier of Hind (i.e. the frontier of the Ballah-ray’s 
possessions with Sind). 

16. Ist., 175, spells Bantya adding that the said ‘Omar was the grand- 
father (jadd) of the conquerors of Mansira. 

17. This Qandahar (Indian Ghandhar) is totally different from its 
Muslim namesakes in Afghanistan and the Panjab, v.1. 56. Some light on 
its position is thrown by § 6, 16. Idrisi counts from it to Naharvara (Anhil- 
vara) § days ina cart. It stood in the eastern corner of the gulf of Cambay, 
see Ibn Battita, iv, 58, cf. Marquart, Erdnsahr, pp. 266-8. Both the 
Mohit, Map XIII (Bandar-i Ghandari), and Portuguese maps, tbid. (Bandel 
Guandari), show it between Cambay and Broach (evidently in the bay of 
Amod, SW. of Baroda).? 

18.-24. were situated in the neighbourhood (more or less immediate) 
of the Narbada, for in the description of that river (§ 6, 16.) our 21., 23., 24. 
(with the addition of Nu’nin) are mentioned in the opposite direction, 1.e. 
following the course of the river, whereas the enumeration in § 10 starts 
with 17. Qandahar, situated near the estuary of the river, and then goes 
eastwards up the Narbada river. This must be the clue for the future 
identification of the localities, of which the names are disfigured. The 
additional ,,i;; must correspond to one of the towns 18., 19., 20., or 22., and 
more probably to .iS which not only is mentioned immediately before 
Nianin (cf. the order in § 6, 16.) but in Arabic cursive has some resemblance 
to 53. It would be tempting further to consider both these forms as 
corruptions of .,,!, 7.e. Ujjain, a place of great fame, through which Indian 
geographers drew their o° of longitude, v.s. note to § 4, 13.; Greek "Oljvn; 
I.R., 22: 43); Birani, Canon: hare ble ale 4 Gol 45 Ile 45,); 
Birtni, India, p. 159: Gry) or 43). Ujjain does not lie on the Narbada, 
but the terms of § 6, 16. cannot be interpreted too strictly. As regards the 
important Naniin (sy) one would tentatively identify it with the capital 
of Malwa: Mandi (*,.. or perhaps ,x\. in Arabic script) situated to the 
north of the Narbada on the top of an offshoot of the Vindhya range and 
possessing unique natural defences: it could hardly be overlooked in 


’ Perhaps this form has been influ- har with Khandar (60 miles inland of 
enced by the name mentioned under §5, Kathiawar) and Kanthkot, or Kanthgar, 
9. which seems to stand for a different in Kachh (cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 243: 
place. ia ), see Burgess in Elliot-Dowson, 

2 For earlier identifications of Qanda- __9.c., viii, Geogr. Index, p. xl. 
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enumeration. The Paramara dynasty ruled in Mand@ in the 8th-13th 
centuries, G. Yazdani, Mandi, The City of Foy, Oxford, 1929, p. 6. 

24. It is not known whether B.thari has anything to do with the king 
Ballah-ray whose capital Mankir = Manyakheta lay some 350 miles south 
of the Narbad4. Birfini, India, 102, mentions a locality called Vallabha, 
but places it south of Jymwr (*Chaymur >Chaul, v.s. 14.), t.e. probably in 
Konkan, v.s., p. 239, line 18. 

25. and 26.-8. are obscure but in view of the closing sentence of 25. seem 
to lie in Central India in the direction of Qinnauj. 

2g. Qinnauj (so in Arabic, for Kanydkubja>Kanauj) on the Ganges, 
seat of the powerful Gurjara-Pratihara kings (A.D. 836-1037), Ray, 9.c., 
570-611, V.S., p. 239, and v.2. 38.-39., 46., and 53. 

30.-44. Muslim possessions on the Indus forming a digression in the 
middle of the enumeration of the Qinnauj dependencies. Our author, 
who takes the Indus for the geographical frontier between Sind and 
Hind, describes here also some towns of the left bank of this river which 
Ist., 171, does not separate from the rest of Sind (§ 27). 

30. Ist., 171, 175, places Qallari, Annari, Bulri, and Rir in Sind. The 
two first lay far to the east of the Indus on the road from Mansira to 
Multan. The situation of Annari is uncertain. Bulri lay to the west of the 
Indus, where a branch (khalij) separated from the river beyond Mansira: 
A Bulri is shown on Cousens’s map (cf. § 27], 40 miles south of Haydarabad. 
Rar, encircled by a double wall, was not second in size to Multan, and 
formed the limit of [the possessions of] Mansira. The ruins of al-Rir 
(Arar, Alor), the ancient capital of Sind, are situated near Rohri, see H. 
Cousens, o./., 76-9, and Minorsky, Les Tsiganes Lili, in Jour. As., April 
1931, p. 286. 

31. Ist., 175, places Basmad at 1 farsakh to the east of the river, at 2 
marhalas from Multan, and at 3 marhalas from Rir. 

32. LR., 135-7, Ist., 173-5. According to I.R., 135, the amir of Multan 
did not obey the lord of Mansiara, but read the Ahutba in the name of the 
caliph (amir al-mu’minin). By his term “‘Maghribi’” our author means’ 
that the khutba in Multan was read for the Fatimid caliph, and this fact is 
confirmed by Magq., 485: bli o,bas Stl U!,. The term maghribi is 
found in Maq., 195b (Cod. Constantinopolitanus), where it is said of Crete 
that ers cell laces, “the Western One (i.e. the Fatimid caliph) de- 
livered it from (the Byzantines)’. 

33- According to Ist., 175, 55!u *Chandror was the military camp of 
the amir. 

34. Jab.rs.ri unknown. 35. Bahrayij. The amir of Multan could not 
possibly control the town and district of Bahraich, situated north of Gogra, 
some 125 miles to the north-east of Qinnauj; consequently some different 
place is meant here. 

36. 54 must be Lahore on the Ravi (Ssk. Lavapura, modern Ldhaur), 


' Contrary to Barthold, v.s., p. 27. 
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though its name is spelt in Birani, India, 102: , la) Lohavar, and in Idrisi, 
transl. by Jaubert, 170: Lahdvar. In Birdni, India, 102, 163, ,,,J (or , ry) 
stands for an entirely different place, the fortress Lohara on the western 
approaches of Kashmir. Cf. M. A. Stein, Memoir on Maps . . . of Kashmir, 
in FASB, Ixviii, part i, extra No. 2, 1889, p. 20. 

37- *Ramaydn }\.\, must correspond to o\skl, which Maq., 478, men- 
tions among the dependencies of Multan. It lay at a distance of 5 days 
from 38. and evidently to the west of it, seeing that 38. belonged to Qinnauj 
and 37. to Multan. 

38. 39. Qinnauj (Kanauj) itself was quoted under 29. as the last in that 
series of localities. With 38. and 39. we come back to the possessions of the 
raja of Qinnauj, this time approaching the basin of the Ganges from the 
Panjab (N. to SE.). 

38. Jalhandar = Jalandhara, now Jullundur in the Panjab, between the 
Bias and Sutlej. Cf. Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-ki (Beal), i, 175. 

39. No parallel could be found for S./abdr, unless it is related to *Sim- 
hapura (Seng-ha-pu-lo) which Hsiian-Tsang, Life, St. Julien, p. 89, Beal, 
p. 67, and St-yu-ki, St. Julien, i, 172, Beal, i, 143, mentions on the way 
from Takshasila to Kashmir (and further to Jalandhara, v.s. 38.). Seng- 
ha-pu-lo lay at 700 li = circa 403 Km. to the south-east of Takshagila,' 
had no king, was a dependency of Kashmir and possessed a natural fortress. 
The location of Seng-ha-pu-lo cannot be regarded as finally settled. Cun- 
ningham, Ancient Geography of India, re-edited by S. M. Sastri, Calcutta 
1924, p. 145, identified Simhapura with Ketias (Katds, Kataksha), lying on 
the northern side of the Salt Range (which stretches along the right bank 
of the Jhelam), but Watters in his commentary on Hsiien-Tsang, i, 248, 
H, 263, thinks that the Chinese traveller, rightly or wrongly, thought of 
Simhapura as lying north (or north-east) of Takshasila, not south-east of it! 
In our text both S.labar and Kashmir (v.2. 57.) are dependencies of 
Qinnauj. To judge by the variety of currency? in S.labir it was a busy 
commercial town but it is noteworthy that salt is not mentioned among 
its products. 

40. Sys» (or Gp.) must be identical with |, .», (\,,.2,) which Magq., 
478, mentions as a dependency of Qinnauj. The detail about the sacred 
water makes one think of Benares (Vdrdnast, Birini, Canon: Bandrsi) which 
was a part of the dominions of the rajas of Qinnauj, Ray, 0.c., 579, but 
‘“‘s days to Tibet” is evidently too short a distance for Benares, even 
if by Tibet some of the principalities 41-3. are meant. The name, 
apparently disfigured, has some outward resemblance to Buda’un (5 y!4) 
but it is still to be seen whether the latter fulfils the conditions of our text. 

41.-3. undoubtedly situated in the sub-Himalayan region. 41. About 
Ji» (or Jie, § 5, 9 B.) we know that it was the nearest of the three to 
Qinnauj from which it was separated by a high mountain. Beyond Hital 

1 This detail is repeated in the T’ang- known to the specialists whom I have 


shu, Chavannes, Documents, 167. had the advantage of consulting. 
2 'The names of the coins were un- 
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(H.btal) the range of mountains crossing India from west to east split into 
two branches. Hital possessed a ruler who was hostile to the raja of 
Qinnauj. 42. Tithal is the wild mountainous country separating Hital from 
43. Baytal (Nital) described as a commercial centre from which (Tibetan ?) 
musk was imported. Two of our names also occur in BirOni’s Canon at the 
end of the third climate (the text unfortunately without dots): 


the region Jl, which is the observation point between (?)... (s» AN 
ab vy): long. 104° 35’, lat. 30° ro’. 

the region Jlu which is the observation point between Hind and Inner 
Tibet :' long. 120° 5’, lat. 32° 5’. 
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The second country lying to the north (?)-east of the first, according to 
the explanatory sentence, seems to be Nepal and to correspond to our 43. 
which, by moving the dots, easily becomes *J\i Naypdl, t.e. Nepal. It is, 
however, much more difficult to identify the two other names. 41. follows 
on 40. which, with regard to Qinnauj, lay evidently in the direction of 
“Tibet” (Himalaya). If 40. is Buda’iin (?) the continuation of the line 
Qinnauj-Buda’in may indicate the direction in which Hital ought to 
be sought, but the identity of 4o. is not certain. Hital was evidently an 
important valley considered as “splitting” the Himalaya range: the valleys 
of Sarda, or Gogra in westernmost Nepal would serve that purpose. As 
a name resembling our Hital Jt» (Biriini: Jl.) one may quote Nainital 
(*Jts) to the west of the Sarda river though as an administrative term it 
seems to be of a later origin, The Imperial Gazetteer, xviii, 322-32. As 
regards 42. Jib it must be sought in the neighbourhood of Dhaulagiri, to 
the west of the central part of Nepal. 

The route from Qinnauj to Nepal quoted in Birdni’s Jndia, 98 (transl., 
201) ran eastwards along the foot of the mountains and did not touch our 
41. and 42. From Qinnauj to Bari, 10 farsakhs; thence to Digum, 45 fars.; 
thence to the Sh.Ihat kingdom (-,Jt 46), 10 fars.; thence to the town of 
Bh.t or B.h.t, 12 fars. ‘Farther on the country to the right is called T.lwt 
(~*) and the inhabitants Tara, people of very black colour and flat-nosed 
like the Turks. Thence you come to the mountains of Qamra, which 
stretch away as far as the sea. To the left [7.e. to the north of T.lwt] is the 
realm of Naypal.”’ Some informer of Birdni’s travelled that way: ‘“‘when 
in T.nwt (~,3), he left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naypal, a distance of 20 farsakhs, most of which was up-hill 
country.”’3 


' Perhaps ‘Outer Tibet’ is here 
meant for BirGni, ibid., places Inner 
Tibet in the fourth climate at long. 
94° 0’ lat. 36° 0’ [perhaps 37° 0’?]. For 
comparison’s sake one may quote the 
position of 

Yarkand long. 95° 35’ lat. 43° 40’ 

Sikashim long. 96° 20’ lat. 37° 0’ 
Abul-Fida, 361 (quoting Ibn Sa‘id and 


al-Atwal), mentions among the towns 
(mudun “‘lands’’?) of Qinnauj Outer 
and Inner Tibet, of which the latter lay 
at 7 marhalas from Qinnauj. On the 
Outer Tibet cf. § 11, 9. 

2 In the region of Nainital there are 
several names ending in tal “lake” (< 
Ssk. talla). 

3 The identification of the route must 
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44.-6.: These kings must undoubtedly be sought in the direction of 
Kashmir. Of them Sulaymin, pp. 28-9, mentions malik al-Furz and malik 
*al-Taqin; 1.Kh., p. 16: faba, malik al-Tagin, malik al-Furz, *Ghaba, and 
p.67: al-Tagin, faba, al-Furz, *Ghaba; 1.R., p. 135: malik al-Tagin, N jaba, 
al-Jurz. 1.Kh.’s ale * il, is perhaps a dittography for 4- (Ghdba/Gaba); 
in any case it cannot be confronted with I.R.’s .¢.4\J\ (Mas‘ adi, i, 394: 5!) 
which belongs to the southern group of rulers enumerated by I.R., p. 133 
(as it seems, on the authority of Aba ‘Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq). 

44. On T4qi (or Taqin) see Sulayman, 27, I.Kh., 13, I.R., 130. It is the 
country Takka-desa, or Takka-visaya mentioned in the Rdjatararigini, ed. 
by M.A. Stein, 1900, i, 205 et passim. Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-ki (Beal), i, 165, 
calls it Tseh-kia and describes it as bordering in the east on the Vipasa 
(Bids) and in the west on the Indus. Its capital lay circa 15 li( = 8-6 kilo- 
metres) to the north-east of Shé-kie-lo (Sakala, Sialkot). Cf. S. Lévi, 
Notes chinotses sur I’ Inde, in BEFEO, v, 1905, p. 300, and Ray, 0.c., 119, 
and Map 3, where Takka-desa is shown south of Kashmir and east of 
Sialkot, between the upper courses of the Chenab and Ravi. The Arab 
authors all speak of the beauty of the Taqin women. In the immediate 
vicinity of Kashmir Biriini, India, 102 and 206, mentions jointly , “SV 
9 J, of which *Lohdwar is certainly Lohdra, valley of the Upper Tohi on 
the western approaches of Kashmir (and not the town of Lahore!) while 
Takéshar (Takka-desa) stands for Tdgin of the earlier geographers. 

45. This name undoubtedly applies to the ruling dynasty and not to the 
country itself. The form S.ligityin (Arabic gen. plur.) shows that the name 
S.liqi has been found in an Arabic source. I.R., 135, says: ‘‘and after [the 
king of 'Taqin], (comes) a king called N .jaba (* aba) who enjoys an honour- 
able position among (the kings), and the king Ballah-ra takes wives from 
among them, and they are S.ligi, and on account of their pride (sharaf) 
take wives only from among themselves. The well-known S./aqgi-hounds 
[wind-hounds, Saluki] are said to have been brought from their country. 
In their country and its forests (ghtydd) red sandal wood is found.” Instead 
of N.jaba I.Kh., 16 and 67, has Faba, and clearly distinguishes this 4- from 
his namesake Jaba (see § 4, 9.) whom he calls “‘Jaba the Indian” .4,J) at-. 
Our author furnishes a further proof of the homonymous character of the 
two names, for at another place (§ 5, 9B.) he calls the S.laqi king eus> a\- 
“the Jaba of the dry land, continental Jaba’’, as Barthold has suggested. 
In the same passage the inner range of the Himalaya (in the neighbourhood 
of Kashmir) separates Jaba’s country from that of Lhrz (v.t. 46.). It would 


be left to the specialists. Bari, later be the region between Nepal and Mithila 


capital of the rajas of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara dynasty, lay east of the Ganges ; 
then the road would cross the distance 
between the Gogra and Great Gandak 
rivers (ancient Northern Kosala) and on 
the left bank of the latter reach Battiah 
{our = ?). The country T.lwt would 


inhabited by the forest people Thdru 
(our 4, Tara). Going farther east to- 
wards the Jamuna the road would enter 
Assam (Kamariapa, our ,pl). T.lwt 
and T.nwt evidently represent the same 
name corresponding to modern Tirhut 
< Tira-bhukti). 
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be tempting to identify Jaba’s kingdom with Chambi, on the head-waters 
of the Ravi, north-east of the Takka-desa, see J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of 
Chambd, in Archeological Survey of India, N.S., vol. xxxvi, Calcutta 1911. 
This small but ancient principality is well known in the history of Kashmir, 
whose kings, under the Lohara dynasty (A.D. 1003-1171) [and probably 
earlier ?], intermarried with the rulers of Chamba [took wives from them 7], 
cf, Ray, 0.c., 107, &c. According to Prof. Vogel, 0.c., 97, the founder of 
the Chamba dynasty towards A.D. 700' was “‘a Rajput chief of the Solar 
race, Meru-varman by name, who not only assumed the proud title of 
‘King of Kings’ but actually must have been the liege-lord of feudatory 
chiefs”. Our S.laqi may somehow reflect this Solar.? Prof. Vogel himself 
(letter of 4.ii1.1935) would rather compare our Jaba with another hill state 
Jammo (<*fFambi) lying on the Chenab and now united with Kashmir. 
However, the most ancient name by which this territory seems to have been 
known is Durgara (mentioned in two title-deeds of the eleventh century); 
the Rdjatarangini does not know either Durgara or Jammiand only mentions 
the old capital Babbapura>Babor; in the town of Jammii (which alone 
interests us from the point of view of the name) there are no ancient re- 
mains, or evidences of antiquity, see J. Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, o.c., 
ii, 515-16. Therefore Chamba still seems to me the most suitable corre- 
spondence for Jaba (<*Chdba).3 

46. In I.Kh., 16 and 67, and I.R., 135, 5 =| follows immediately on Jaba 
and there is no doubt that our 5 »J (bearing the trace of an Arabic source!) 
stands for it. The item on the justice of this king corresponds to what I.R. 
says about him. The Jurz are the Gurjara (Gurjara-Pratihadra) kings of 
Qinnauj; their identity with the rajas of Qinnauj (29., 38.—40.) has been 
overlooked by our author, who this time comes back to Qinnauj from 
another direction. As Jalhandar is reckoned to Qinnauj, the inner range* 
of the Himalaya can really be said to divide al-Jurz ( = Qinnauj) from 
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' In the latest work by J. Hutchison 
and J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Panjab 
Hill States, Lahore, 1933 (printed by the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Panjab), i, 268-339, Chamba is described 
as “one of the oldest Native States 
founded not later than a.D. 600 and 
perhaps as early as A.D. 550”. 

? From a purely phonetical point 
of view S.laqi corresponds best to 
Chaulukya. Moreover, according to V. 
Smith, 0.c. 440, ‘there is some reason for 
believing that the Chalukyas or Solankis 
were connected with the Chapas, and so 
with the foreign Gurjara tribe of which 
the Chapas were a branch’. This com- 
bination of Chaulukya with Chapa would 
be a curious parallel to our pair of S.higi 
and Faba (<*Chapa)! However, I hear 
from Dr. Barnett that Chalukya and 


Chaulukya must be distinguished and 
that the Solanki-Chaulukya dynasty of 
Rajput origin could not as yet be traced 
much farther north than 25°. 

3 As in Sumatra Jaba has a Chinese 
parallel chan-pet (note to § 4, 9.), it 
appears that the original nasal element 
of the name was dropped in Arabic 
rendering. The same method may have 
been applied in arabicizing the name of 
the sub-Himalayan Jaba (<Chamba?). 
The variations of length may be due to 
a different timbre of the long vowels. 

* Our author (§ 5, 9 6.) may be wrong 
in calling this range Q.s.k which name, 
according to the story of § 6, 15., ought 
to belong to the region of the passes 
between the Indus basin and the Oxus, 
say between Gilgit and Andamin, see 
Map iv. 
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Jaba’s possessions (Chamba?). I.R. distinctly says that al-Jurz was at war 
with the Ballah-ra, the king of Taqin, and N jaba (*faba). [It must be 
remembered that a locality Gujrat (reflecting the name of Gurjara) exists 
in the Panjab, north of the Chenab and south of Naoshera, at the very 
threshold of Kashmir.] See Map iv. 

47.-57.: Places of the northernmost zone of India (beyond the Indus), 
enumerated in the order from west to north-east. 

47.-50. and 54.-5. lie near the southern frontier of Afghanistin. 47. 
Gardiz (Gardéz), the birthplace of the well-known author of the Zayn 
al-akhbar, is situated 34 miles to the east of Ghazni (§ 24, 19.), in the plain 
of Zurmat. Maq., 349, gives an itinerary: Ghaznin to Gardiz, 1 marhala, 
thence to Ugh, ditto; thence to L.jan (?), ditto; thence to Vayhind—the 
whole stretch being of 17 stages (manzil). Apparently this road was a short 
cut from Ghazni, across the mountainous region of the Pathan tribes, to 
the Indus, of which it then followed the right bank upstream to Gandhara 
(region of Péshawar). Our author distinctly speaks of a road from 48. Saul 
(lying in a very mountainous and turbulent region) to 49. Husayn4n (lying 
near the plain). Therefore our 48. and 49. following immediately on 47. 
Gardiz, may respectively correspond to Maqdisi’s Ugh and L jan. Birani 
in his Canon, mentions on the road ‘‘from Ghazni to Multan” (immediately 
after Gardiz) |.» 1.e. *Farmul, or Parmul. This district, named after the 
[Tajik ?] tribe inhabiting it, lies precisely on the road from Ghazni to 
Banna, 7.e. towards the Indus region.' South-east of Ghazni the road 
crosses a pass 8,000 feet high to penetrate into the basin of the Tochi, the 
right affluent of the Kurramon which Banniissituated. In the upper part of 
the Tochi valley the first stage on the road is Urgin, which is the centre 
of the Parmul district (23 kurohs to the south-east of Ghazni). According 
to the order of enumeration in our sources it is probable that J ,., es” and 


ey refer to the same locality, z.e. Farmul. The direct road from Ghazni to 
Farmul seems to leave Gardiz to the north; but in the roth-11th century 
travellers from Ghazni could have reasons for making a circuit in order to 
pass through Gardiz, situated at the junction of the roads from Ghazni, 
Kabul, and Banna. Cf. Raverty’s description of the route in Notes of 
Afghanistan, 1888, p. 85. 

Geographically 54. and 55. ought to come between Kabul (mentioned 
unexpectedly under the Marches of Khordsan, § 24, 20.) and 50. *Ninhar. 
The exact situation of the town of 54. Lamghan (Laghm§an), Ptolemy, vii, 
1, 42, AauBayar (Ssk. Lampdka, Birani, Canon, 2) is not indicated on 
the maps, but as regards the district of Lamghan (Lamghanat) the Emperor 
Babur says that originally it consisted of Alangar, ‘Ali-shang, and Mandravar, 
situated on the left side affluent of the Kabul river, which flows from Kafiristan 
(to the NW. of the Kunar basin). Alangar is the eastern valley and ‘Ali- 
shang the western one; their waters join below Mandravar and form the 

' The Babur-ndma, GMS, fol. 1284, try. [I.Athir, xi, 108, OLS = * bp?) 
mentions south of Kabul: Farmul, 2 Indistinctly written in the MSS. 
Naghar, Banna, and the Afghan coun- (Could it echo the name of Urgiin? 
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Baran river falling into the Kabul river, cf. The Bdbur-ndma, trans. by 
A. S. Beveridge, 1922, i, 207-13. Bar mtydna has been translated “on the 
middle course” in view of § 6, 58.; an alternative would be “‘a middle sized” 
town, cf. § 12, I. 

55. »9:2 (§ 6, 13. 5,32) according to the description lay over against 
Lamghan, consequently on the right bank of the Kabul river.’ Birdni in 
his Canon gives the positions : 
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long. lat. 
Lamghan 96°10’ 33°50’ 
Dynwr = 96°25’ 33° 45" 


the latter being placed to the south-east (*south-west ?) of the former (cor- 
rected latitude in Birani, India, 167). Anyway, Dynwr must correspond to 
yy22\ mentioned in the Babur-nama, ed. IIlminsky, p. 161, GMS., fol. 1318; 
Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, pp. 207-9: ‘‘in the east of the country of 
Kabul are the Lamghanat [of which 5 tumans and 2 buluks are enumerated]. 
... The largest of these is Ningnahar [in the wider sense of the term] . . . 
its darogha’s residenee is in Adinapir, some 13 yighaches [1.e. farsakhs] 
east of Kabul? by a very bad road. . . . Surkh-rad flows along south of 
Adinapir. The fort stands on a height having a straight fall to the river 
of some 40-50 gdri [130 feet] and isolated from the mountain behind it on 
the north. . . . That mountain runs between Ningnahar and Lamghin.”: 
Consequently Adinapar, as also suggested by our text, was situated north 
of the Surkh-rid, which is the right-side affluent of the Kabul river and 
falls into the latter downstream from the estuary of the Baran, v.s. 54., and 
upstream from the present-day Jalalabad. The name * , 33) > yy) is said 
to reflect Ssk. Udydnapira’ which would confirm the pronunciation of our 
name as being Dunpir. 

The Afghans are mentioned under 48. (and 50.) z.e. only in the southern- 
most part of the present Afghanistan. As Barthold, Preface, p. 30, remarks, 
this seems to be the earliest contemporary record of the name, although 
Ibn al-Athir (13th cent.) mentions the Afghans under the year 366/976-7. 

50. The name is spelt better under § 6, 13. (*Ninhdr?), where it 1s ex- 
plained that the place lies downstream from Lamghan, on the northern 
(?) bank of the latter’s river. The name certainly refers to the Jalalabad 
district of which a detailed description is found in G. H. MacGregor’s 
article in FASB, 1844, xili/2, pp. 867-80: “‘the country which is subject to 
the control of the governor of Jullalabad is the valley of the Cabul river, 
but it is generally termed Ningrahar, or Nungnihar, the former being a 
corruption of the latter word, which signifies in the Afghan language nine 

' In the Shah-ndma the name has the 
form 52; see the passage describing the 
extent of the fief granted to Zal by 


2 The distance is confirmed by Biri- 
ni’s route, India, p. 101: Vayhind- 
Purshavur 14 farsakhs; thence to 


Minichichr, ed. Vullers, i, 144: ‘“The 
whole of Kabul and D.nb.r and May- 
Hind, from the China sea to that of Sind, 
from Zabulistan to the lake of Bust.” 
On May-hind v1. 56. 


Dunpir 15 f.; thence to Kabul 12 f.; 
thence to Ghazna 17 f. 

3 See Mrs. Beveridge’s notes in her 
translation of the Bdbur-ndma, Ap- 
pendix, p. xxi. 
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rivers, or rivulets, and has reference to those by which the valley is inter- 
sected.” The Babur-nama (Ilminsky), p. 161, gives both ,\,-& (Ningnahar) 
and the more correct ,\s% (Nagarahar), cf. also A. S. Beveridge’s transla- 
tion, ii, Appendix, pp. xvii-xxviii. The mention in our text of the three 
idols of *Ninhar is curious, as this locality (Hsiian-Tsang’s Na-ka-lo-ho, 
t.e. * Nagarahara, cf. Watters, pp. 182-90) was a famous centre of Buddhist 
cult. However, the chief ruins of the stupas, indicating the situation of the 
ancient town, lie, contrary to our text, on the southern bank of the Kabul 
river, some 8 Km. south of the town of Jalalabad. See J. Barthoux, Les 
Fouilles de Hadda, i, 1933, pp. 1-12 (geographical account). 

51.-3. according to § 6, 17., are situated on one of the Panjab rivers, 
perhaps the Sutlej. Light on 53. Biraza is obtained from Mas'‘idi, 
Murij, i, 206-7, who says: ‘“The king of Qinnauj, one of the kings of Sind, 
is (called) B.riiza (0,, os, &c.). This is the title of the king of Qinnauj, 
and here (too) stands a town called B.riza (named) after the title of the king. 
It is now the territory of Islam forming a district of Multan. From the 
town comes one of the rivers which form the Mihrdn of Sind.” The spell- 
ing Biriiza (perhaps influenced by a popular etymology) is very near o},, 
which Marquart, Erdnsahr, 264, has restored after the Leiden codex. 
[Less satisfactory seems to be a later surmise by Marquart, Komanen, 
100, according to which Mas‘adi erroneously made a title of the king of 
Qinnauj out of the name of his town «3,5 which should be interpreted as 
Mahodaya?.| If we keep to our texts, Biriiza lay in Panjab, and Ray, o.c., 
p. 16 and Map I, places it, with some probability, in the neighbourhood of 
the Sutlej, for the Panjab river flowing past Biriiza is likely to be the one 
nearest to the system of the Ganges, where the kings of Qinnauj were at 
home. However, certainty will be acquired only when Hivan, B.lwt (~ 5) 
and J.lwt (~ ,-) lying upstream from Biriiza have been identified. The read- 
ing of the two last names is uncertain. Under § 6, 15. they are spelt B.l.vv.t 
and 7./.vv.t, but they may possibly be B.lut, B.lv.t, f.lat, F.lu.t, &c. A fort 
of Bilwat is mentioned in Ni‘matullah’s Makhzan-1 Afghani, Elliot-Dowson, 
0.C., V, 107, as the place against which Babur marched from Lahore. Elliot 
thinks that it is identical with Milwat found in the Tuzdk-1 Baburt, wid., 
v, 248: moving from Kalanir (situated half-way between the Ravi and 
Biyah) Babur crossed the Biyah (opposite Kamvahin). Thence three 
marches brought him to the valley in which lay the fort of Milwat. These 
indications suggest for Milwat (Bilwat?) a position between the Bias 
(Biyah) and Sutlej, which is an argument in favour of our supposition. 
[On the other hand, the Bilwa-ferry mentioned in the Badbur-ndma, GMS, 
364 (Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, p. 688) situated on the Ganges, down- 
stream of Benares, has nothing to do with Bilwat/Milwat; equally T.lwt 
(~ si) mentioned in Birini, v.s. 43., is an entirely different place.] 

54.-5. vs. after 47.-50. 

56. Vayhind,' Indian Udabhanda>Ohind, lay between the Indus and 

1 Firdausi’s a cl, Shah-ndma(Vullers), i, 144, and 154 seems to refer to Vayhind, 
U.S., P. 252, note I. 
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the Kabul river, just above their confluence. Maq., 477, 479, mentions 
Vayhind as a provincial capital (gasaba) and enumerates its towns : V.dhhan, 
Bit.r, Naj, L.var, S.man, Qaj. Vayhind was the capital of the kingdoms 
of Gandhara (Birini, India, 101: Qandahdr, cf. Marquart, Erdngahr, 271), 
which was ruled by the Hindashahi dynasty. The latter was founded in the 
second half of the ninth century by the Brahman Lalliya, who had deposed 
his former master, the Turkish ruler of Kabul. According to Muhammad 
Nazim, Sultan Mahmiid, p. 194, the possessions of the masters of Vayhind 
stretched from Lamghan to the Chenab, and from southern Kashmir to 
the frontier of the principality of Multan. The name of the town may 
belong to an earlier source, but the mention of the king Jaypal (Jayapala) 
must have been added by our author. Jaypal, who reigned a.D. 965-1001, was 
the gallant, but unfortunate, opponent of Sultan Mahmid, cf. Ray, o.c., 78, 
103. Jaypal’s feudatory ties with the raja of Qinnauj are rather unexpected. 

57. The fact that the name is spelt here Qashmir, while under § 26, 
19.-20. it appears as Kashmir, shows that our author depended on several 
sources. § 26 suggests the existence of a road linking Kashmir with Trans- 
oxiana and running through Bolor and Vakhan. More detail on Kashmir 
is found in Birdni, who personally visited the country, see his India, p. 101, 
and Canon, where he calls Srinagar Addishtdn<Ssk. Adhisthana ‘‘the 
residence’”’.' From 855 to 939 (and even down to A.D. 1003) the Utpala 
dynasty reigned in Kashmir, Ray, 0.c., 181. It is true that the tenth century 
was a time of considerable weakness of these kings, but nothing seems to 
confirm their vassal dependence on Qinnauj.?, Nor can Dimashqi’s late and 
indirect evidence be understood in the sense that Qinnauj and Kashmir 
had formed one territorial unit. This author (who died in A.D. 1327) 
speaks of the Inner and Outer Kashmir, the former with 70,000 villages and 
the latter with more than 100,000; the two provinces are divided by a high 
mountain in which lie the passes (abwab) leading to China. In the middle of 
this description of Kashmir a paragraph on Qinnauj is found saying that 
it was ‘‘the residence of the kings of Hind” and that, according to Mas‘idi, 
it possessed 108,000 villages. This looks like an interpolation in the text 
which is obviously out of order, and Mehren, in his French translation of 
Dimashqi, Copenhagen 1874, p. 246, was wrong in placing Qinnauj in the 
Inner Kashmir. On the other hand, the term ‘Inner’ Kashmir can be 
traced up to the Bundahishn where Kashmir-e andarén is mentioned, see 
Christensen, Les Kaydnides, 1932, p. 53. See Map iv. 


§ 11. Tibet? 


I am greatly obliged to Prof. F. W. Thomas, M. Bacot, and Dr. W. A. 
Unkrig for valuable suggestions on matters concerning this chapter. 


‘ A complete survey of the early 3 The text of this chapter (without 
exploration of Kashmir is given in Sir translation) was published by Barthold 
A. Stein’s Memoir quoted under 36. in Comptes rendus [Dokladz] de |’ Acad. 


7 Only the western marches of Kash- des Sciences de Russie, 1924, pp. 72-4- 
mir could depend on Qinnauj, v.s., p. 239. 
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Mirza Haydar’s Tarikh-i Rashidi, trans. by E. D. Ross and commented 
by Ney Elias, 1895, contains a mass of important data on Tibet and the 
neighbouring countries, but more than five centuries separate it from the 
period interesting us, and our author has in view an entirely different 
situation near the K’un-lun. It is a pity that Minchul Khutukhtu’s Geo- 
graphy of Tibet, written circa A.D. 1830-9 and translated into Russian 
by the late Prof. V. Vasilyev, SPb., 1895, is not accompanied by a com- 
mentary and is therefore difficult to use for a layman. A new translation 
of it by Dr. Unkrig is in the press. [See Barthold, Tibet, in EJ.] 

The present curious chapter on Tibet has no parallel in the known 
works of Arab geographers. On the other hand, its data are chiefly derived 
from a source (Jayhani?) common with that used by Gardizi, 88-9, 94. 
Gardizi described three routes leading to Tibet: 

(a) from Kishghar a road passes between two mountains and follows 
an easterly direction until it reaches the province of Adh.r (53! )! which is 
40 farsangs long and consists of mountains, plains (read: \— instead of 
on), and barren hills (kauristan); the text, which is out of order, seems 
to indicate that Adh.r formerly belonged to the khaqan of Tibet, but at 
the time to which the source refers was under Kashghar. From the 
“province of Kashghar” the road goes to Sar.msabkath and then to 
Alishir (, ,+J!) after which it follows the stream of K.ja (lS) on which, 
in the direction of the desert, lies the village of Olu» (or Ulw>) where 
Tibetans are found; then a river is crossed in a boat and the travellers 
reach the frontier of Tibet ;? 

(b) from Kashghar to Khotan by the places enumerated in the note to 
10. down to « .... which is the first village of Khotan; ‘‘and at this stretch 
(andar in miyan) comes the river Y.ra (0,)"; thence [from R.sti#ya or 
Y.ra?] to the village of S.imywb.m, then to the “barren hills belonging to 
the Muslims” (jbl. ot §°),3 then to a stream (5 »-) coming from China 
(Gz, or *Khotan .>?), then to the town of Khotan; at 15 days’ journey 
from Khotan lies the large town of Kay (_§, perhaps *LS K.ja) which is 
within the limits of China but is occupied by the Toghuzghuz;¢ 

(c) from Khotan on, the road (4) is continued to the south: it goes to 
ol) Al.shdn, then to a bridge built by the Khotanese between two 
mountains and finally across the mountainous tract (Kuh-1 zahr “Poisonous 


' In Turkestan (e.g. in the Samar- 
qand region) the word adir means ‘‘low 
foot-hills”’, cf. Tajikistan (by several 
authors), Tashkent 1925, p. 47. Radloff, 
Werterbuch, quotes adir (in Qirghiz 
and Qara-Qirghiz dialects) in the sense 
of “broken, mountainous country’’. 
Very probably the Persian correspon- 
dence of adir is kauristdn standing in 
our text. 

_ 2 This road seems to stretch north of 
the Tarim down to the region of Kucha 


and then turn southwards, across the 
lower Tarim, to some place near Cher- 
chen. [Alternatively it would run along 
the southern bank of the Tarim and then 
the river finally crossed would be the 
Cherchen ?] 

3 Barthold read: guristan ‘‘cemetery’’. 

* The final portion of the itinerary 
seems to describe a short cut across the 
Tarim from Khotan to Kucha, cf. § 9, 
10., where similar particulars on Kucha 
are given. 
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mountain”) where the travellers suffer from mountain sickness, to the 
“Gate (dar) of the khaqan of Tibet’’.’ 

Our author says nothing on the first two roads but incorporates the names 
of the road (5) down to R.stiya (see notes to 10.-20.). The rest of the 
places of the present chapter is not in Gardizi; of them 1., 3., 9., 21., 22. 
(K.lbank) are also mentioned in the chapters on the mountains and rivers 
(§§ 5, 3. and 6, 3.); one rare name (9.) is also found in Biriini; one name 
23.) has a parallel in the Tarikh-1 Rashidi; the names 5., 6., 7., 8., and 22. 
(Bina) occur only once in our text. 

The order of enumeration of the places is quite fanciful and reflects the 
compilative character of our author’s work: after 1. Rang-rong which 
seems to lie in the south-east of Tibet, comes 2. at the north-western 
extremity of the country, then 3. which is a north-eastern march, and, 
after a doubtful 4., follows unexpectedly Lhasa (5.), described for a second 
time under 23. 

Both our author and Gardizi refer to the times of Tibetan expansion 
in the heyday of which the Tibetan influence was felt even in the neigh- 
bourhood of the T’ien-shan where the Tibetans came into contact with 
the Arabs.? It is for the Tibetan scholars to see whether our chapter 
contains any details? permitting a more exact definition of the epoch of 
the original source. Our author seems to have used several different 
sources: in the chapter on China (§ 9, 7. and 8.) no mention is found of 
the [Sari]-Uyghurs who occupied Kan-su (§9, 7. and 8.) towards the 
middle of the ninth century and whose advent meant a considerable check to 
Tibetan power. On the other hand, the whole region north of the Tarim 
is represented as free from Tibetans* and the presumed connexion of 
Khotan with China (see § 9, 15.) may even indicate the situation towards 
A.D. 937. [Cf. also 20. as interpreted on p. 280, |. 14.] [P. 92, 1. 23, and 
p. 97, |. 17, may refer to p. 96, 1. 9.] 

According to our text, the home of the kings of Tibet (7ubbat-khagqan) was 


1 This road, also mentioned in Birini, 
v.S., p. 24, evidently led across the K’un- 
lun range to the Tibet proper. From 
Khotan it must have followed one of the 
head-waters of the Khotan river. The 
Tarikh-t Rashidi, 324, 327, mentions a 
bridge on the Aq-tash river in the 
Qaranghu-tagh valley. See now on this 
valley Sir A. Stein, Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, i, 193, 207 (with photographs 
of such dangerous bridges), and ib7d., 58, 
on the “poisonous air” as supposed by 
the natives to cause mountain sickness. 

2 The Arabs are twice mentioned in 
Chinese annals as co-operating in the 
T’ien-shan region with the Tibetans 
against the Chinese, Chavannes, Docu- 
ments, p. 148, n. 3 (year A.D. 715), p. 289, 


n. 2 (year 717). Later they were engaged 
in a long struggle, see a penetrating 
analysis of these data in H. A. R. Gibb’s 
articles, The Arab Invasion of Kashghar 
in715,in Bull, S.O.S.,1i/3, pp.472—-3, and 
Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central 
Asia, ibid., ii/4, pp. 616-18. The situa- 
tion in the 8th—gth cent. is reflected in 
such notices as Qudama, 208: Atbash 
(in the Narin basin) “‘situated between 
Farghana, Tibet, and Barskhan”’, cf. also 
our § 25, 58. 

3 On the frontier of China see § 9, 5., 
7—8., 18. On the frontier between the 
Tibetans and their northern neighbours 
see §§ 12 and 15. 

4 Cf. Gardizi’s remark on Adh.r, v.s., 
p. 255, line 18. 


in the north-east of Tibet. Dr. W. A. Unkrig, whom I consulted on the 
matter, very ingeniously suggests to me (letter of 25.ii.1935) that the name 
of the tribe to which the kings belonged, Ma-yul, meaning in Tibetan 
“mother country, or the mother’s country”, may reflect the matriarchal 
habits of the Tibetans, whereas | \-\, among whom the chiefs (vice-roys) 
were recruited, may be explained as *Akhd-yul ‘the land of elder brothers” 
with a possible hint at the paternal connexions of the candidate.’ 

Our text does not indicate the seat of the king of Tibet (Tubbat-khdqdn) 
whose troops occupied g. ‘Tismat (evidently lying in the neighbourhood 
of Khotan), and whose treasure was kept in a fortress, south of the road 
leading from Kashghar to Khotan. [It cannot be identical with the fortress 
mentioned in the confused § 6, 4. which lay to the south of the K’un-lun 
as it was situated on a river flowing down towards Lhasa.] Separately from 
the Tubbat-khaqin is mentioned the Lord of Khotan (§9, 18.) whose 
subjects were both Tibetans and Turks. 

The record on the cheerfulness of the residents in Tibet is found in 
I.Kh., 170, and I.R., 82. This feature is confirmed by modern travellers, 
cf. G. Roerich, Trails in Inmost Asia, 1931, p. 459: ‘‘The village street 
is blocked on either side by heaps of refuse forming veritable ram- 
parts in front of each house from‘behind which peep curious crowds, 
dirty beyond description but quite content [! V. M.] and eager to see 
foreigners.” 

1. The second element of 2, wi\, has been tentatively transcribed as 
rong, in Tibetan “‘defile, valley”. The first element too must be some 
Tibetan name like Rang, Zang (Tsang), &c. The province, as adjacent to 
Hindistin and Chinistan; must be looked for in the south-east and east 
of Tibet, cf. the description of the Manisa range (§ 5, 3.) which crosses 
Rang-rong from the neighbourhood of India to a northern point where 
Tibet borders only on China (perhaps in Sst Ch’uan, see note to § 5, 3¢.). 
Prof. F. W. Thomas suggests the possibility of Rang-rong standing for 
‘“Sgan-Ron, t.e. the Sgan and the Ron, the two different kinds of territory 
which make up south-east Tibet towards China”, whereas Dr. W. A. 
Unkrig’s restoration would be *g7sang-rong with the suitable meaning of 
“‘defile of the great river” [perhaps of the Brahmaputra]. Gold is found 
principally in western Tibet, but also in the Nan-Shan; cf. Sir A. Stein, 
On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks, 1933, p. 241, on the gold pits worked by 
the people “‘from the side of Hsi-ning in the north-eastern border of Tibet”. 


? Akha in Mongol ‘elder brother, 
elderly, respectable person” + yul in 
Tibetan ‘“‘country, land”. If the possi- 
bility of such compounds be admitted, cf. 
dalai + lama, the firstelement \-\<*\-\ 
may eventually be interpreted as dchd 
[with Arabic imdla: a for d>e] and ex- 
plained as Mongol eche ‘father’. In the 
region now occupied by the Sari-Yégurs 
a word aja is quoted for ‘“‘father’’, with 


the difference that in G. N. Potanin, 
Tangutsko-tibetskaya okraina Kitaya, 
SPb., 1893, ii, 435, it is attributed to the 
Turkish-speaking part of the federation, 
whereas in Mannerheim, Jour. de la Soc. 
Finno-Ougrienne, xxvii, 1911, p. 630, it 
figures as acha in the speech of the group 
mentioned, and as aja in that of the 
Mongol-speaking group. This acha may 
be a local form of Mongol eche. 
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2. The “Bolorian Tibet” corresponds to the Great Bolor (Pu-lu of the 
Chinese sources, Chavannes, Documents, 149), t.e. Baltistin, a3 opposed to 
the Lesser Bolor (Gilgit, &c.) on which see § 26, 19. See Map iv. 

3. N.zvan (T.rvdn, T.zddn?) is placed by the Manisa range at the point 
where the latter bends to the north-west (§ 5, 3.). Geographically it may 
be identified with the Koko-nor and Tsaidam, and the name may be 
Tibetan. On the interpretation of Mayul as ‘‘mother country” or ‘‘the 
mother’s country”, v.s., p. 257. It apparently has nothing to do with 
Mar-yul ‘“‘the low country” which in the Tdrikh-i Rashidi, pp. 410, 456, 
is applied to Ladak. 

4. Gls, may correspond to Gardizi’s obu» which (v.s., p. 255) seems to 
have been situated north of a river. This latter detail makes it difficult 
to identify the two names with Cherchen (Kashghari: ut-») on which 
v4., 8. 

5. It is extraordinary to find the name of Lhasa so perfectly transcribed 
in Arabic characters U\J. The report about a mosque in Lhasa is quite 
unexpected and M. Bacot doubts its truth. V2. 23. K.rsang. 

The localities 6.-22. seem all to belong to the northern possessions of 
the Tibetans which at the epoch of the original report extended beyond 
the K’un-lun range into Chinese Turkestan. 

6. On Zava see under 9g. 

7. \\-\ admits of very different readings. M. Bacot suggests *Ajd-yul, 
“the Aja Country”. The name transcribed in Tibetan characters Ha-%a 
{French transcription ’A-Za] belongs to the people whom the Chinese 
call T’u-yii-hun and of which the original form is restored as *Tu’u-yun, 
or *Tuyuy-yun. This people, in the beginning of the fourth century A.D., 
founded a kingdom in the region of the Koko-nor among the Tibetan 
K’iang, with a capital lying 15 li = 8-6 Km. west of the Koko-nor. The 
kingdom was destroyed by the Tibetans in a.p. 663, but the name ’A-Za still 
survived as shown by the Tun-huang documents. According to the 
Chinese sources (Sung-shu) ‘‘the T’u-yii-hun or Barbarian A-ch’ai 
[Tibetan: Ha-a] were the Sien-pi of Liao-tung’”’; as regards the name 
A-ch’ at it was that given to the T’u-yii-hun by the ‘‘mixed tribes of the North- 
West’, and was consequently a popular, local name. Various opinions have 
been expressed with regard to the nationality of the *Tuyuy-yun; some 
scholars took them for the Tunguz, others for the Mongols. The last opinion 
has been lately supported in the light of fresh evidence by P. Pelliot, Note 
sur les T’ou-yu-houen et les Sou-p’t, in T’oung-Pao, xx, 1920, pp. 323-31- 
Prof. F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Documents, v, in JRAS, Oct. 1931, p. 831, 
states that ‘“‘the Tibetans (who speak of a Ha-za kingdom long after the 
overthrow of Tu-yii-hun) understood by the term Ha-za the people of the 
Shan-shan [z.e. Lob-nor] area and knew the Tu-yii-hun, who had long 
dominated the Shan-shan kingdom as Drug-cun’”. In this case our 
*Aja-yul has a chance of being located to the south of the Lob-nor. On 
the other hand, Dr. Unkrig’s suggestion of a curious popular etymology 
(v.s., p. 257), supported by his interpretation of the name Ma-yil, is very 
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interesting. Muslim sources on far-away countries could readily draw 
on popular lore as explained to them by interpreters and intermediaries. 

8. J.rm.ngin, quoted between }\~| and ToOsmat, has a twofold outward 
likeness. On the one hand, ‘‘to the south of the (Khotan) oasis and not far 
from the left bank of the Yurung-qash” two ancient sites are found, now 
called Jamada and Chalmakazan. At the latter place, situated 13 miles 
south-south-east of the ancient Khotan, coins were found dating from c. 
A.D. 713-83 and c, 1102-6, cf. Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, i, 233, and 
Map. On the other hand, 600 li = 346 Km. to the east of Niya, and 
1,000 li = 576 Km. to the south-west of Lou-lan, Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-ki 
(St. Julien), ii, 247, and ditto (Beal), ii, 325, mentions a Ché-mo-t'o-na 
“which is the same as the country called Ni-mo”. Sir A. Stein, o.c. i, 311, 
note 7, identifies it with Chalmadana mentioned in Kharosthi documents, 
and states that ‘‘it manifestly corresponds to the present Charchan”. 
The situation of our J.rm.ngan “‘on the edge of the desert”’ better fits the 
region of Cherchen, and in this case the occupation of the inhabitants 
—sayyddi—was perhaps “‘fishery” in the swamps of the lower course of the 
Tarim and Cherchen. Cf. Kozlov, Lob-Nor, in Izv. Russ. Geogr. Obsh., 
1898, xxxiv. 

g. Twsmt, vocalized Tiismat, according to § 5, 3., must have lain some- 
where to the south of Khotan. As a dependency of Tasmat our author 
mentions 6. Zava. A place of this name is found immediately north of 
Khotan on the western bank of the Qara-qash (western river of Khotan) and 
eventually such an extension of Tismat would indicate that Khotan, too, 
was practically comprised in it. However, our author places Khotan 
under China (§ 9, 18.) and says that a range of mountains separates 
Tismat from China (Khotan? § 5, 3.). It is curious that in the enurneration 
of the places lying between Kashghar and Khotan (v.2. 10.-20.) our author 
at the last place mentions some «. instead of Gardizi’s Khotan. This 
name looks like a trace of the indistinctly written — ¥, in which case our 
author (who would contradict himself if he mentioned under Tibet a road 
leading up to Khotan which latter is described under China), wanted 
perhaps to connect the road with the neighbouring Tismat. This may be 
the reason, too, why he leaves out one or two localities mentioned by 
Gardizi immediately before Khotan. Prof. F. W. Thomas draws my 
attention to the likeness of the name Tiasmat to Tibetan ’Mdo-smat 
‘Lower Mdo”, south of the Koko-nor region.' Has our author misunder- 
stood the situation of Tasmat? In Birani’s Canon (the fifth climate) 
I now read ~., (indistinctly written without dots); it is placed in “Outer 


' Aba Zayd (= Sulayman, 64) in the 
story of the revolt of Huang-Ch’ao says 
that the emperor fled to diols sie 45 
cal oJ. Ibid., p. 109, a locality of 
M.da (al-maudi' al-ma‘ruf bi-M.diu) is 
mentioned on the Tibetan frontier, and 
it is said that its inhabitants are con- 
stantly at war with the Tibetans. In 


the parallel passage Mas‘adi, Murty, i, 
305 and 297, gives is. Already Reinaud, 
note 134 to Sulaymin’s text, compared 
M.dhau with Mdo (Amdo). In any case, 
the tradition of Twsmt in the H.-'A and 
Birani is different from Sulaymin- 
Mas‘idi’s *Amdo. 
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Tibet” and mentioned along with Chinadnjkath (§ 12, 1.): 

‘Tiismat long. 110° 0’ lat. 39° 10’ 

Chinanjkath long. 111° 20’ lat. 42° 0” 
This position of Tismat is certainly very remote from Khotan of which 
the centre (gasaba) according to Birdini was 

da>\ (?) long. 100° 40’ lat. 43° 30’ 

10.-20. As the author says, the places quoted here belonged formerly 
to China but “‘now” are held by the Tibetans. They exactly correspond to 
the places which Gardizi, 94, enumerates along the road from Kashghar 
to Khotan. The mention of a fortress ‘‘to the right of Kinkra and Ray- 
kitiya’’! seems to be a trace of the original arrangement of the places along 
an itinerary. Our author, with his usual care about elaborate geographical 
and political “areas”, mentions Kashghar under Yaghma (§ 13, 1.) and 
Khotan under China (§ 9, 18.). Consequently in the present paragraph 
Gardizi’s itinerary is quoted without its initial and terminal points. One 
would think that in the author’s opinion the Tibetan territory began 
immediately south of Kashghar, and Khotan was a sort of enclave in 
Tibetan dominions retaining some connexion with China (cf. §9, 18.). 
On the Toghuzghuz Turks said to live in large numbers at the intermediary 
stages between Kashghar and Khotan, see § 13. Here is Gardizi’s itinerary 
with the corresponding names of the Hudid al-‘Alam: 


Gardizi HA. 
Kashghar see § 13, I. 
vik Si 10. 
OL ol § x. 
Shae Oloery 12. 
\j [\z 21] 
(avn) ox» au, 13. 
Se Secs: 14. 


oat ISS 15. 
4 1) as Sl) 16. 





[so] 43, 17. 

yn Lana 18. 

4p) 4 ¢-2 19. 

ae come es 20. 
Nldne hey 
ae 


' The fortress would have a sense in lun. The road to the Qaraqoram pass 
protecting some road across the K’un- runs through Sanju, the latter lying to 
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The comparison of the two columns is instructive as it indicates the extent 
of the alterations which foreign names underwent in Arabic script. Even 
this double set of names does not facilitate identification. ‘The road from 
Kashghar to Khotan must have followed, as at present, the belt of cultivated 
lands on the border of the mountains. Our author excludes from Gardizi’s 
series 21. Ghaza (v.t.), which he evidently places lower down on the 
Khotan river (§ 5, 3.). But is then Gardizi’s enumeration in a straight line? 
Our 11. might be Kilian, though in this case it would be strange that, 
contrary to the actual distances, only one name would be found between it 
and Kashghar, whereas some eight names would separate it from Khotan 
lying nearer. 13. B.rikha looks like the name quoted at the upper course 
of the Khotan river (§ 6, 3.), in which case our identification of the 
latter with Brinjak becomes less probable. There is some graphical 
likeness between our 18. and the Tiznaf river but the latter flows too far 
west (immediately east of the Yarkand-darya). Perhaps only 19g. could 
stand a comparison with Zanguya (*« 5) situated between the Sanju 
and Qara-qash rivers, nearer to the former. Its situation would suit 
Gardizi’s remark that it was the first village on the road belonging to 
Khotan. In this case 15. might be Gundalik or Gundaluk (*5j)s5), now 
Gunduluk-Langar. In a Chinese itinerary quoted by I. Bichurin, Optsa- 
niye ... Vost. Turkestana, SPb., 1829, i, 236, the distances are: IIchi 
(= Khotan) to Kialma (Pialma), 110 ii (circa 68 Km.); from Kialma to 
Gundalik, go /t (circa 52 Km.). According to P’evtsov, Putesh. po Vost. 
Turkestanu, SPb., 1892, p. 107, Gunduluk lies among reeds at some 
10 Km. to the north-west of Zangiya, and near it great masses of shards 
are found. On the fortress v.s., p. 260, note 1. 

21.23. According to §6, 3. the three tributaries of the Khotan river 
joined the latter between Ghazi and K.1.bink. The first name recalls the 
names of Ghaz-darya and Ghaz-qum, which lie on the Khotan river just 
above its junction with the Aq-su after the latter has received the joined 
waters of the Yarkand and Kishghar rivers. However; the particulars on 
Ghazi contained in the present paragraph do not facilitate this identification 
(cf. note to § 6, 3.). _K.1.bank is obscure and Bind is not found elsewhere. 

23. Barthold, v.s., p. 25, has recognized the identity of our ona with 
Jils|, (Mail! Usdng?), which name in Mirza Haydar’s Tarikh-i Rashidi 
refers to Lhasa. Haydar, p. 130, calls Ursdng “the Qibla of Khitay and 
Tibet’, and p. 48, gives an account of an unsuccessful expedition which in 
the summer of 939/1533 he led with the object of destroying the idol- 
temples of Ursing. Elias in his commentary on the Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
p. 136, explains that Ursang is a probable corruption of the names of the 
two central provinces of Tibet, Wu and Tsang, which in speech are usually 
coupled together. Vasilyev, p. 32, transcribes the name of this ‘Middle 
Country” Vuy-Tsang (=dVus-gTsang). The name of the province (com- 
prising Lhasa and Shigatse) was consequently used by the Muslims for 


the south of the road from Kashghar to for the travellers going from Khotan to 
Khotan. Zangiya is the turning point Sanju. 
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its capital. The form eiS in our author may have arisen from the 


vowel sign (damma) Ji.,\.! The second name of the place, “Great 
Farkhar’’, ¢.e., in usual interpretation, ‘‘Great Vihara”’, suits Lhasa quite 
well.? A vague report on Farkhar is found in the Nushat al-qulib, p. 260, 
where it is said that it is a country (mamlakat) of the 6th (?) climate with 
numerous provinces and possessing a population renowned for beauty. 


§§ 12-17. The South-Eastern Turks 


Additional authorities for §§ 12-17: Radloff's Introduction to Das Kudatku 
Bilik, parti, SPb., 1891, pp. i-Ixxxiii (contains a survey of the sources on 
the ‘Toghuzghur” and Uyghurs known at that time; the Introduction is 
now out of date, except for the Persian texts of the Mongol epoch quoted 
in the original); Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, i, 236-63 ; Chavannes, 
Documents; the following are the editions and translations of the Orkhon 
inscriptions to which reference is made in the text: V. Thomsen, Jnscrip- 
tions de l’Orkhon, Helsingfors, 18y6 (tumular inscriptions for Kiil-tegin and 
Bilga-qaghan) and his later translation (1922)) into Danish (inclusive of 
Tonyuquq’s inscription) rendered into German by H. H. Schaeder, ZDMG, 
1924, pp. 121-75; Radloff (fourth version) in Die alttiirkisch, Inschriften, 
Neue Folge (Kiil-tegin, Bilga), SPb., 1897 and dittv, Zweite Folge (Tonyu- 
quq), SPb., 1899; P. Melioransky, Pamiatnth v chest’ Kiil-Tegina, in Zap., 
xii (1899), 1-144. See also Marquart, Historische Glossen zu d. alttirkischen 
Inschriften [quoted: Glossen], in WZKM, xii, 1898, pp. 157-200; Die 
Chronologie d. alttiirkischen Inschriften, Leipzig, 1898; Streifztige, see 
Index ; Komanen, see Index; Barthold, Die historische Bedeutung d. alttirks- 
schen Inschriften, 1897; Die alttiirkischen Inschriften und die arabischen 
Quellen, 1899; Erforschung d. Geschichte d. Tuirkischen Volker, in ZDMG, 
1929, p. 130; Ghusz, Tarim, Toghuaghuz, Turfan, and Tiirk in EI; 
Vorlesungen, pp. 48-9. [O. Franke’s, Gesch. d. Chines. Reiches, ii, 1936, 
containes numerous data on the Turks, but it comes to late to be utilized 
in this commentary. ] 


§ 12. The Toghuzghuz 


Eventhough the reading 5 Toghuzghuz(and not Toghuzghur as formerly 
supposed) and its interpretation as Toguz-Oghuz, t.e. ‘‘the Nine (tribes of 
the) Oghuz”’, are now generally accepted there remains still some obscurity 
with regard to the origin and use of the term in Muslim literature. 


1 As another possibility Dr. Unkrig (fgrydr) is not connected with Indian 
suggests in Tibetan mK’ar bZan (>  vthdra, and is an Iranian word < *paru- 
K’arzang and even K'arsang) with a x“wd0ra, ‘‘full of happiness”, cf. Benve- 
meaning of ‘‘Fine Castle’ (‘‘schéner niste, Bull. Soc. Ling., 1928, xxi, 7-8. 
Herrensitz’’, “‘prichtige Burg’). Could 3 There seems to exist a still unpub- 


such a name apply to the Lhasan potala? _ lished final translation by Thomsen. 
2 Etymologically Soghdian farkhdr 
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Before the sixth century a.D. the peoples now called ‘‘Turkish” were 
known under various tribal and political names. In the first half of the 
sixth century a group of Turks living in the Altai began a movement to 
regroup the neighbouring peoples and in a short time succeeded in organiz- 
ing a great empire which from Mongolia spread its influence down to 
the neighbourhood of the Black sea.' The founders of this new empire for 
the first time assumed the name Tiirk (or Tiiriik ‘‘strength’”) which the 
Chinese rendered as 7’u-chiieh, and in order to avoid confusion with other 
occasional uses of the term Tiirk we shall adopt this conventional Chinese 
term? in speaking of the first Turkish empire. From the very beginning? 
the T’u-chiieh dominions split into an Eastern and a Western part. The 
administrative centres of the former lay on the Orkhon in Mongolia, and 
those of the latter in the present-day Semirechye.* Both kingdoms at 
different times had to recognize Chinese sovereignty. In A.D. 742 a coali- 
tion of the Uyghur, Qarluq (Khallukh), and Basmil destroyed the Eastern 
T’u-chiieh kingdom and in 745 the Uyghurs, former associates of the T’u- 
chiieh, took the leadership on the Orkhon. Cf. Bichurin, Sobr. sved., i, 338. 

The rule of the Western qaghans (khdqdn) of the original T’u-chiieh 
dynasty lasted till A.D. 657, when the Chinese subjugated them. From 
A.D. 685 to 688 the territories of the Western T’u-chiieh were constantly 
invaded by the tribes of the Eastern qaghans. The Indian summer of the 
Western T’u-chiieh is connected with the rise of the Tiirgish clan (v.z., 
§ 17) whose leaders with some interruptions ruled from the end of the 
seventh century till A.D. 739. Atthis latter date begins the decline: the Arabs 
press the Tiirgish from the west; the Chinese interfere with their affairs 
from the south; in a:D. 751 the Chinese are defeated by the Arabs near 
Talas; the “Black” and ‘‘Yellow” clans of the Tiirgish exhaust themselves 
in internal struggles until finally towards a.p. 776 the Qarluq (§ 15) as a 
tertius gaudens come to occupy the Chu and Talas valleys, Chavannes, 
0.C., 4, 43, 79, 85, and passim. Such was the end of the two original T’u- 
chiieh kingdoms. 

The Uyghurs remained on the Orkhon till a.p. 840, when in their turn 
they were defeated and decimated by the Qirghiz (§ 14). The remnants 
scattered in various directions; the chief group seems to have gone to Kan-su 
where the Uyghurs founded a new kingdom which survived till the times 
of the Tangut supremacy, 7.e. circa A.D. 1020.5 Towards a.D. 860 a second 


' Soon after a.D. §72 Turkish troops 
cooperated with the Utigurs during the 
siege of the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
(= Kerch, at the entrance of the Azov 
Sea). In Hsiian-tsang’s time the do- 
minions of the western qaghan reached 
the Indus, Chavannes, o.c., 241, 256. 

2 'To the English transcription T’u- 
chiieh corresponds the French transcrip- 
tion Tou-kiue. The Chinese presum- 
ably had in view not the singular Tiirk 


but its Mongol plural Tiirkit (Pelliot). 

3 Officially since a.p. 582, Chavannes, 
0.€., 219. 

* Hsiian-tsang in A.D. 630 found the 
khan of the Western Turks at his en- 
campment on the Chu river. 

5 V.s., notes to § 9. According to the 
T’ang-shu, transl. by I. Bichurin, i, 419, 
after the catastrophe of 840 the minister 
of the former Uyghur khan called Si- 
ch’i P’ang-t’é-lé led 15 aymaqs from 


The Toghuzghuz 


kingdom was founded by the Uyghurs in the eastern T’ien-shan! which 
preserved its independence till Mongol times. 

The above-mentioned term Toghuzghuz found in Muslim authors applies 
more usually to the later Uyghur kingdom situated in eastern T’ien- 
shan, cf. Qudama, 262, Mas‘idi, Murij, i, 288, Ist., 10, Gardizi, go-2, as 
well as our author. Kashghari, who personally knew the region, quietly 
substitutes Uyghur for the antiquated Toghuzghuz and the latter term occurs 
no more in the literature of Mongol times. How, then, did it happen that 
the T’ien-shan Uyghurs were surnamed Togquz-Oghuz (‘‘Nine Oghuz’’)? 

In the authentic Orkhon inscriptions of the Eastern T’u-chiieh qaghans 
the term Toquz-Oghuz is well known and seems to be almost a synonym 
of Tiirk, with the difference that the latter refers more to the political and 
the former to the tribal side of the organization, cf. Barthold, Tiirk in El, 
for not always and not all the Oghuz recognized the qaghan’s authority.? 

On the other hand, the Uyghurs are separately mentioned in the same 
inscriptions. The account of Bilgi-qaghan’s campaign in the Selenga 
region (1i, E 37 in which a few words are unfortunately missing) is immedi- 
ately followed by the record of the flight of the Uyghur e/tdbir with 100 
men, cf. Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, p. 157. These two passages seem to 
suggest that the Uyghurs lived separately on the Selenga. For the time of 
Uyghur supremacy on the Orkhon we possess the inscription of Shine-usu 
commemorating the deeds of the Uyghur qaghan Moyun [Pelliot: Bayan ?]- 
chur who reigned A.D. 756-g. On it the On-Uyghur (“Ten Uyghurs”) and 
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Mongolia to the Qarluq country, where- 
as the rest of the Uyghurs retreated to 
Tibet and An-hsi. At a later date, ibid., 
424, P’ang-t’é-1é is found in Kan-chou; 
having proclaimed himself khan (gaghan ?) 
he was ruling over the towns “‘situated 
to the west of the Sand Desert”. The 
emperor Hsiian Tsung (847-59) con- 
firmed P’ang-t’é-lé’s title. (This passage 
is not included in Chavannes, Docu- 
ments.) On these Uyghurs v.s. note to 
§ 9. Their descendants are the Sari- 
Yoghur living in north-western Kan-su 
(near Su-chou). This small colony is now 
supposed to have played a considerable 
role in the cultural life of the Mongols. 
See Potanin, Tangut.-tibet. okraina Ki- 
taya, SPb., 1893, i, 440, 11, 410, 435, 
Mannerheim, A wisit to the Saré and 
Shera Yégurs in Four. Soc. Finno-Ou- 
grienne, xxvii, 1911, pp. 1-27 [reviewed 
by S.E. Malov in Zhivaya Starina, 1912, 
pp. 214-20]; S. E. Malov, Ostatki 
shamanstva u zholtikh Uyghurov, 1912, 
pp. 61-74; W. Kotwicz, Quelques docu- 
ments sur les relations entre les Mongols et 
les Ouigours in Rocznik Orjentalistycany, 


ii, 1925, pp. 240-7, and L. Ligeti, Les 
Pérégrinations de Csoma de Kérés, in 
Revue des études hongrotses, July 1934, 
PP. 233-53. [On the disruption of the 
Uyghur empire see now O. Franke, 
Gesch. d. Chines. Reiches ii, 1936, 
P. 491-4.] 

' The T’ang-shu, tbid., i, 424 sq., says 
that in the reign of I Tsung (860-73) the 
chief of the Uyghurs called Pu-ku-ts’un 
attacked the Tibetans from Pei-t’ing 
and took from them Si-chou (Yar- 
khoto) and Lun-t’ai = Urumchi. He 
also was confirmed by the emperor 
(though the latter seems to have lost the 
throne at that very moment). Marquart, 
Streifztige, 390, gives A.D. 866 as the date 
of the Uyghur occupation of Kao-ch’ang. 

2 Cf. Thomsen, Inscriptions: i, N 4 
and ii, E 30, translation, pp. 112 and 124 
(= ZDMG, 1924, p. 154), where Bilga- 
qaghan says that the Toquz-Oghuz 
people was his own people but became 
his enemy. A similar situation existed 
between the Seljuks and the Ghuz tribes 
at the time of Sanjar. 
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Toquz-Oghuz (‘‘Nine Oghuz’’) are separately quoted side by side, see 
G. Ramstedt, Zwet uigurische Runeninschriften, in Jour. Soc. Finn.-Ougr., 
xxx/3, p. 12, [Theophylactus Simokatta, book vii, 7-9, definitely speaks 
of the conquest of ’Oywdp by the Turkish qaghan.] 

As regards Chinese sources the earlier Chiu T’ang-shu says that at the 
time of the Later Wei (a.D. 386-circa 558) the Uyghurs (Huei-ho) were 
called T’teh-lé (usually restored as Télds or Télés, v. supra, p. 196.)' The 
nine subdivisions of the Uyghurs are further enumerated and it is added 
that their number was increased [after 745 ?] by the Basmil and Qarlug, as 
respectively the tenth and eleventh divisions. 

It must be admitted that the terminology of Chinese, Turkish, and 
Arabic sources presents still considerable difficulties. The former reading 
of the name ¢~ as Toghuzghur was in favour of its further interpretation 
as Toquz-Oghur, but the solidly established reading Toghuzghuz (found ina 
Middle Persian text!) and the fact that the Uyghur khans called their 
federation ‘‘On-Uyghur [and] Toguz-Oghuz’”’ makes it difficult to explain 
the Muslim use of the name Toghuzghuz by the supposition that that was 
the name rightly belonging to the Uyghurs. 

The theory of the identity of the Oghuz with Uyghur was supported by 
Thomsen, o.c., 147, who, however, in his later work, ZDMG, 1924, p. 128, 
says much more cautiously: ‘‘Wahrscheinlich ist Uyyur eigentlich der Name 
fiir eine Dynastie, die sich nicht lange vor dieser Zeit zum Herrn tiber eine 
Anzahl von Stémmen gemacht hat, die ihre Sitze nérdlich von den Tiirken 
haben, in der Gegend des Selengaflusses. Die meisten dieser Stamme 
scheinen zu dieser Zeit zu einer anderen grossen Konféderation von 
Stammen, die in den Inschriften Oyuz heissen, in einem nahen Verhiltnis 
gestanden oder ihr angehért zu haben.”’ The most decided partisan of the 
identity of Toquz-Oghuz and Uyghur was Marquart, see Chronologie, 23, 
Stretfztige, Index, and finally Komanen, 35-6 (and in a modified and very 
involved form ibid., 199-201). 

On the other hand Barthold, who repeatedly insisted on the necessity of 
discriminating between the original Toghuz-Oghuz and the Uyghurs, 
thought that the term Toghuzghuz was transferred to the T’ien-shan 
Uyghurs from the earlier occupants of this region, namely the so-called 
Sha-t’o, i.e. “Sand Desert people’, see Semirechye, 15, Toghuzghuz in El, 
and Vorlesungen, 53-4. According to the T’ang-shu (Chavannes, 0.c., 96-9) 
this group, which had separated from Western T’u-chiieh, lived in the 
seventh century near the Barkul lake (at the eastern extremity of Eastern 
T’ien-shan) and after 712 near Pei-t’ing (Bish-baliq) from where it was 


' Chavannes, o.c., 87-94. The later 
T’ang-shu enumerates the 15 tribes of 
the Ch’é-lé (> T’ieh-lé), among whom 
the first place is occupied by the Yiian- 
ho (Uyghurs). To judge by Chavannes’s 
analysis these tribes occupied by far a 
more limited territory than what Hirth, 
Nachworte z. Inschrift des Tonjukuk, 


Pp. 37, says of the ‘‘Télés im weiteren 
Sinn (sic) . . . deren Stéamme vom 
Schwarzen Meere ostwirts ... bis zum 
Amurgebiet hie und da zerstreut lebten”’! 
Cf. also Chavannes, o.c., 221, and Bar- 
thold’s critical remarks in Zap., xv, 
0172-3. [Is the reading T’ieh-lé cor- 
rect ?] 
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dislodged by the Tibetans in 808." The principal argument in support of 
this theory is that Aba Zayd, the continuator of Sulayman’s work, pp. 62-6, 
speaking of the revolt of Huang Ch’ao (\,+\)? and the expulsion of the 
emperor Hsi-Tsung (A.D. 881), says that the latter asked for the help of ‘the 
king of the Toghuzghuz who live in the land of the Turks. The Chinese 
and the Toghuzghuz are neighbours and their royal families are allied.” So 
the king of the Toghuzghuz sent his son with an army who restored the 
emperor to his throne. According to Chinese sources, see Wieger, Textes 
historiques, 1905, pp. 1759-61, the emperor was restored by Li K’o-yung and 
his 10,000 men of Sha-t’o and Ta-tan.3 Although these parallel texts show 
that the term Toghuzghuz could refer to the Sha-t’o, the evidence in favour 
of the Sha-t’o having been alone responsible for the transmission and 
perpetuation of the name Toghuzghuz as applied to the inhabitants of 
Eastern T’ien-shan does not seem very decisive. It is curious that Mas‘ddi, 
Murij, i, 305, speaking of the same events of a.D. 881 calls the emperor’s 
ally “‘king of the Turks O&,\”, as he also calls, i, 288, the king of Kishin 
(v.t. 1.). In both cases the name is undoubtedly to be restored as G\+,~\* 
Uyghur-khan, as both Birini, Canon, and Kashghari, i, 28, spell the name 
Uyghur. ‘This fact would suffice to show that there was no great con- 
sistency in Arab terminology regarding such remote regions. Other 
passages quoted by Barthold in his Vorlesungen, 53 (Tabari, iii, 1044; Ibn 
al-Athir, xi, 117; Maqrizi, Khitat, i, 3133,) seem to indicate that the name 
Toghuzghuz was often given to the Western T’u-chiieh and their successors 
in general. The case of the Sha-t’o would be only an instance of the 
application of this rule. More than this, the common origin of Western 
T’u-chiieh and their Eastern cousins could not escape the Arabs, whereas 
the events of A.D. 745 were most probably regarded as mere internal 
changes within the same group of tribes, similar to the rise of the Tiirgish 
within the Western Turkish federation. If even, as time wore on, 
the Arabs learnt to discriminate between the single tribes nearer to 
Transoxiana, the new group arriving from the Orkhon after the events 
of A.D. 840 could rightly be regarded as a wave having risen from the 
original home of the Toquz-Oghuz. 

It remains to explain the two curious passages from Jahiz (died circa 
A.D. 868) quoted by Marquart, Streifziige, g1-3. Jahiz ascribes to the 
effeminating influence of Manichaeism the decline of “the Turkish 
Toghuzghuz after they had been the champions of them [#.e. of the Turks] 
and were the leaders of the Khallukh although [the latter] were twice as 


ment amuie dans les dialectes modernes 
de la céte chinoise au sud du Fleuve 
Bleu’. However to render *Wang as 


* The town of Bish-baliq does not 
seem to have belonged to the Sha-t’o, 
vi. under 2, 


* According to Pelliot, Y’oung-Pao 
XXi, 1922, p. 409, the Arabic form must 
be *Banshwa (Bansho?) which gives an 
equivalence of the southern pronuncia- 
tion of Huang Cao, ‘“‘mot a ancienne 
gutturale initiale laquelle s’est compleéte- 


Ban the Arabs must have heard it as 
“Vang for 6 in Arabic may stand for v 
but not for w. 

3 Li K’o-yung had previously sought 
refuge with the Ta-tan. 
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numerous as they’. Even if this passaze hints at the catastrophe which 
befell the Manichaean Uyghurs in a.p. 840, the name Toghuzghuz as 
applied to them would only confirm our point of view on the indiscriminate 
use of the term by the Arabs who could not very accurately distinguish 
between the Orkhon tribes and who have not left any record of the role 
played by the Qirghiz in the events of 840. It is more likely, however, that 
Jahiz (with some confusion in the details, cf. p. 290, n. 2) had in mind the 
subjugation of the Tiirgish (Western 'T’u-chiieh) by the Qarluq towards 766. 

The earliest visit to the Toghuzghuz country recorded by the Muslims 
seems to have been the journey of Tamim b. Bahr called al-Muttawwi'i 
(z.e. belonging to the class of the volunteer fighters on the marches of the 
Islamic empire). An abstract of his report has survived in Yaqit, i, 840, 
and iv, 823. The following analysis will show to what extent it was utilized 
by the early geographers. [D stands for ditto and A for abest.]! 

















Tamim (Yaqat) I.Kh., 31. Qudama, 263. Abt Dulaf 
6 months of great | A A A 
cold 
journeying 20 days | from the Upper from the Lower | ‘we _ travelled 
in the steppe and | Barskhan 3 Barskhan 45 days: | among them 20 
20 days in the in- | months among zo in the steppe | days” 
habited country large villages and 25 among 
, large villages 

the inhabitants D D inhabitants have 
fire-worshippers no places of wor- 
and Manichaeans ship 

A A the town lies on a A 

lake surrounded by 
: mountains 

the town has 12 D D A 
iron gates 
distance to China D A A 
300 farsakhs 
to the right, the A A A 
country of the 
Turks 
to the left, the D A A 
Kimak 
straight on, China D A A 
before arriving in D A D 
the town saw a 
golden tent and tent containing 100 
goo men onthetop | men A A 
of the castle 
the Turks possess A A A 
a rain stone 











' Barthold, Vorlesungen, 55, places Tamim’s journey in the period between 
A.D. 760 and 800. [See Appendix B.] 
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Marquart, Stretfziige, 81, was at first disposed to think that I.Kh.’s 
distance from the Upper Barskhan to the khaq4n’s town, viz. 3 months’ 
journey, might refer to the Orkhon capital, but as I.Kh. undoubtedly 
depends on Tamim’s data the distance of ‘three months” has been pro- 
bably calculated from the latter’s indication that he was riding day and 
night at the rate of 3 sikka per day. Consequently I.Kh. must have con- 
verted Tamim’s 40 [Qudama: 45] days into more quiet stages. Yaqut 
omits to mention the starting-point of Tamim’s journey, but it could cer- 
tainly not be Barskhdn al-a‘la,as I.Kh.’s text has it, but (as Qudama, 262-3, 
clearly implies) the Lower Barskhan which lay in the neighbourhood 
of Taraz (see note to § 15, 11.). In this case 40-5 days to Bish-baliq 
would be no great exaggeration. That the terminal point of Tamim’s 
journey was Bish-baliq is shown by his mention of the “golden tent”’ which 
very probably is the Buddhist stupa which had stood there since the times 
of the Western T’u-chiieh (the Qaghan-stupa, in Chinese K’o-han-fo-t’u, 
Chavannes, o.c., 12 and 305). The Arabs call it khaima ‘‘tent” but Fakhr 
ad-din Mubarakshahi, ed. Sir E. D. Ross, p. 39, uses for it the curious 
Persian term tandra ‘“‘funnel” [not = the Arabic tanniir.] [See Appendix B,] 

The traces of Tamim’s tradition are also found in Idrisi, i, 491, who says 
that the capital of the Toghuzghuz en read * dete Bish-baligh(?), has twelve 
iron gates, the inhabitants are Zoroastrians and some are Magians and 
fire-worshippers. From a different source Idrisi, i, 502, has the name of the 
“principal city of the Toghuzghuz” .5\> 5 separated from the khaq4n’s 
town [perhaps Yar-khoto?] by a distance of one light day’s march. From 
it to |, lying on the bank of the lake »,|\§ there is a distance of 4 days. 
The name of the first town corresponds most probably to -Gsk» (v.t. 1.).? 
The second name, mutilated as usual in Idrisi, could be -S2. Panjikath 
(v.t. 2.), 2.e, the Iranian name of the same Bish-baliq. The detail about the 
lake would suit Bish-baliq,3 and the distance of 4 days between the “‘kha- 
qan’s town”’ and Panjikath would be approximately right in view of Idrisi’s 
tendency to reckon in heavy stages. According to the Chinese itinerary, 
Chavannes, o.c., p. 11, there were 370 li (= 213 Km.) between Chiao-ho 
(Yar-khoto) and Pei-t’ing (Bish-baliq) which roughly corresponds to 
4 days’ journey. 

There are no indications of a direct dependence of our § 12 on Tamim’s 
report.* More probably, in common with Gardizi, the author derives his 


' It is true that 40X3 = 120, fe. 
4 months, but I.Kh. with his experience 
as a postmaster probably made some 
allowance for Tamim’s exaggeration of 
his powers of endurance. 

2 Cf. Marquart, Stretfztige, 81, 390. 

3 Cf. Qudama, 262: “‘to the capital of 
the Toghuzghuz [namely: Bish-baliq ?] 
belongs a lake round which, close to each 
other, lie villages and cultivated lands.” 
Cf. the report of the Chinese envoy 


Wang Yen-té, transl. by S. Julien, Four. 
As., 1847, ix, 62. 

* [Very puzzling, however, is Tamim’s 
indication (Yaqit, i, 840) concerning the 
religion of the Toghuzghuz (‘most of 
them are fire-worshippers of the Magian 
religion, and among them are found 
zindigs of Mani’s creed’’). What does 
Tamim take for the majority’s religion? 
Does he confuse Buddhists with Zoro- 
astrians and use the term ‘abadat al- 
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principal information from Jayhani, who certainly had numerous oppor- 
tunities for completing the data on the Turks from direct sources. The 
Saminids at whose court he lived must have keenly watched the rivalry of 
the Uyghurs and the Khallukh in the hope that the former might check the 
rising power of the latter, who as direct neighbours of Transoxiana were 
more dangerous. Our text contains some traces of this particular interest 
(§ 12, ro. and § 15, 11.). 

The bearings of the Toghuzghuz frontier are displaced as usual: the 
bulk of the Khallukh lived north-west of the Toghuzghuz (and not south 
of them). In § 13 the Yaghmd are said to have the Toghuzghuz on the east, 
but, to say nothing of Kucha reckoned to China, the Khallukh (§ 15) also 
intervened between the Yaghma and the Toghuzghuz. On some Khirkhiz 
found to the west of the Toghuzghuz see notes to §§ 14 and 15, 13. The 
Toghuzghuz (probably in a wider sense) are also said to have been numerous 
along the road from Kashghar to Khotan (§ 11, 10.). The real frontier of 
the Toghuzghuz towards the north-east seems to have lain near the 
Tarbaghatai (v.t. 8.), but under § 3, 1. the Eastern ocean is said to adjoin 
the extreme eastern limits of the Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. This state- 
ment, due to some earlier source and not tallying with § 12, may contain 
a vague reference to the times of the Orkhon empires.' Very curious is al- 
so the tradition according to which the Toghuzghuz were once? the kings of 
the whole ‘‘Turkistan”’, the latter term being of course used in the sense 
of ‘‘territories occupied by Turkish tribes” and not in the later acception 
of Transoxiana, or even Semirechye. The same ancient recollections may 
account for the item of the Toghuzghuz—Tatar (i.e: Mongol) affinities. 
In the table of contents (v.s., p. 47) the heading of our § 12 is even formu- 
lated as ‘The country of the Toghuzghuz and Tatar”. Finally the item 
on some prosperous “Turks” belonging to the Toghuzghuz may refer to the 
remnants of the Western T’u-chiieh and their Tiirgish continuators (see 
notes to § 12, 10.). Some remains of the Sha-t’o (v.s., p. 266) at the eastern 
extremity of the T’ien-shan could also be called Turk.* 


nirdn in the loose sense of ‘‘heathens’’? 
A Manichaean minority could certainly 
exist in Bish-Baliq even in the times of 
Western T’u-chiieh. Had Tamim known 
the real Uyghurs (who according to 
Marquart occupied this region towards 
A.D. 866) his presentation of the religious 
situation would have been quite dif- 
ferent. Should we then (contrary to 
Marquart, Stretfziige, 390) assign an 
earlier date to Tamim’s journey, this 
assumption would be in favour of a fur- 
ther hypothesis that this traveller may be 
the source of information on the situa- 
tion in Kan-su as described in our § 9 
(v.s., p. 227). Cf. Barthold’s Preface, 
p. 26 and p. 268, note 1.] 


' Cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 81, on a 
similar statement in Idrisi, i, 491. 

2 Even in Mongol times the Uyghurs 
kept up their national traditions, Juvayni, 
1, 39-45. 

3 Gardizi mentions the Tatar (sic) 
only as one of the Kimik tribes (§ 18). 
But the item referring to a definite clan 
has nothing to do with our author’s 
statement about the relationship of the 
Tatar and Toghuzghuz. 

4 Tamim, v.s., p. 268, mentions the 
Turks to the “right” (i.e. to the south) 
of the Toghuzghuz. If the term Turks 
does not stand here for the Tibetans 
(considered as Turks) it may refer to 
the Sha-t’o. 


The Toghuzghuz 


Our author starts (1. and 2.) with the two residences: the winter one 
south of the T’ien-shan, and the summer one north of the range with 
its dependencies (to which g. may also belong?). 3.-5. (and perhaps 6.) 
lie along the road from Turfan to Kucha. 7.-8. and 10.-17. are the northern 
possessions of the Toghuzghuz in the region stretching across the T’ien- 
shan down into the Ili basin and perhaps farther east. See Maps ili 
and v. 

1. Chindnjkath, ‘‘the Chinese town’’,' is the well-known place lying 
circa 45 Km. east of Turfan and called in Chinese: Kao-ch’ang (later: Huo- 
chou) and in Turkish: Qocho. In fact Qocho was first a military colony 
of the Chinese (settled ‘‘at the wall of Kao-ch’ang’’), cf. Pelliot, Kao- 
Tch’ang, &c.,in four. As., May 1912, p. §go. Birani, Canon, f. 103a, quotes 
“Chininjkath which is »  Qocho, the residence of the Uyghur-khin”. 
Kashghari, iti, 165, calls the town ys Qocho (on his Kishan see note to 
§9, 5.; on his Kusan see note to § 9, 10.). Juvayni, 1, 32, spells (with a 
popular etymology) Qara-Khwadja and the Masdlik al-absar, transl. by 
Quatremere, Notices et extraits, xiii, 224: Qard-Khwdjd. The ruins of 
Qocho, now known as _/digut-shahri,? were first described by the Russian 
expedition of 1898, see D. Klemenz in Nachrichten tiber die von der Kaaserl. 
Akademie d. Wissensch. im Jahre 1898 ausgeriistete Expedition nach Turfan, 
i, SPb., 1899. On the remarkable discoveries of the German expeditions 
see especially A. von Lecocq, Chotscho, Berlin, 1913. The latest description 
is found in Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asta, Oxford, 1928, pp. 566-609. 

2. The mountain Tafqan, separating Chinanjkath from Panjikath, cf. § 5, 
6., is certainly Eastern T’ien-shan (Boghdo, highest peak 12,080 f.). The 
name, otherwise unknown,? looks like a mis-spelling of Turfan (the name 
of the town Tturpamni-kamtha occurs in the Saka document, written probab- 
ly in the latter part of the eighth century).* See Barthold, Turfan, in EI. 

The ‘Five Villages” lying behind the mountain did not form one close 
group. The village called Panjikath was only one of them. The Turkish 
equivalent of this Iranian (Soghdian?)> name is Bish-baliq, both meaning 
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' The name Chinanjkath “‘the Chinese 
town"’ was also borne by a town of 
Shash, Ist., 323. The name is distinctly 
Soghdian, the element -dnj being a 
ferninine suffix to suit the word -kath, 
cf. also Gurganj in Khwarazm and per- 
haps Kabtdhanj-kath “‘the Blue (?) 
Village’ in Soghd, Ist., 322. Cf. Ben- 
veniste, Essai de grammatire sogdienne, ii, 
1929, pp. 87-8, and Jour. As., Oct. 1930, 
p. 292. 

2 Tdiqut was the official title of the 
Uyghur rulers probably inherited by 
them from their Basmil predecessors. 

3 Gardizi’s Glew is certainly an 
entirely different name, see note to 
§ 15, 15. 


4 F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow, 
Two Medieval Documents from Tun- 
huang, Oslo, 1929, pp. 130 and 131, 
line 23. 

5 I owe to H. W. Bailey the reference 
that in Middle Persian the form pnzkndy-y 
kwd’y, “the lord of Panjkiind”’, is found 
together with ¢yn'ncdkndyy kwd'y, cf. 
F. W. K. Miller, Ein Doppelblatt aus 
einem manichdischen Hymnenbuch, in 
Abh. PAW, 1913, pp. 45 and 55. In our 
case P.njyk.th (with y) is written clearly. 
In the Saka document quoted above, 
0.7, p. 131, lines 20-1, stands must’ 
kamtha Pamji-kamtha ‘‘the great town 
of P.”. On another place called Panji- 
kath see note to § 15, 7. 
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“Pentapolis”, probably in the sense of ‘‘administrative centre of the Five 
Towns”. The Chinese called it Pei-t’ing “Northern Court”. Bish-baliq 
is mentioned in the Orkhon inscriptions (ii, E 28) in connexion with Kiil- 
tegin’s expedition of a.D. 713, Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, p. 153. The region 
first belonged to the tribe Basmil (Chinese Pa-st-mi) who helped the 
Uyghur to overthrow the Eastern T’u-chiieh in 742. But immediately 
after, the Uyghurs and Khallukhs defeated the Basmil and since 744 the 
latter had been incorporated in the Uyghur federation, Chavannes, o.c., 94. 
So towards the middle of the eighth century the Uyghurs already had Bish- 
baliq under their sway. In 791 the Qarluq (§ 15) occupied ‘“‘the valley of 
the stupa which belonged to the Uyghurs”, Chavannes, o.c., 305. The 
town is the one visited by Tamim b. Bahr (v.s.). In the year of the com- 
position of the H.-'A. the Uyghur prince Arslan was entertaining at Pei- 
ting the Chinese envoy Wang Yen-té, see S. Julien in Four. As., 1847, ix, 
pp. 50-66; Chavannes, Documents, p. 11; Barthold, Bishbalik in EI, Sir A. 
Stein, Innermost Asia, 1928, p. 582 sq. On the mention of Bish-balig in 
Idrisi, v.s., p.269. The ruins of Bish-Baliq lie some 47 Km. west of Guchen 
near Jimisar. They were first visited in 1908 by B. Dolbezhev and described 
by him in Izvestiya Russ. Komiteta dl'a tzuchentya Sredney i Vostochnoy Azit, 
No. 9, April 1909, and Zap., xxili, 1915, pp. 77-121. An archaeological 
description of the ruins is found in Sir A. Stein, o.c., pp. 554-9. 

The other names quoted behind the mountain do not correspond to 
those given in Kashghari’s list, i, 103, of the ‘five towns’”’ composing the 
Uyghur possessions, namely, Sulmi (founded by Alexander the Great!),' 
Qocho (= our 1. Chinanjkath), Jambaliq, Bish-baliq (= 2. Panjikath), 
Yangi-baliq. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, ii, 27-33, quoting the 
Yiian-shi mentions under Pei-t’ing the following five places: Qara-khocho 
(= Chinanjkath); *Taksin (7’a-ku-sin) shown on the old Chinese maps 
between Qumil and Bish-baliq ;? Jambaliq shown west of Bish-baliq and 
east of Manas; Khutukbai (Ku-t’a-ba) west of Jambaligq; and Yangi-baliq 
(the Yangi-balghasun station between Khutukbai and Manas).3 If our 
author, as is his habit, enumerates the five places east to west, Kizar.k and 
J.m.lkath must be placed east of Panjikath (Bish-baliq), and Barlughand 
Jamgh.r west of it. This surmise is corroborated by the fact that the 


tioned in the Saka document quoted 


' Birani, Canon, mentions S.l/m.n 
situated long. 113°0’, lat. 43°’, Ze. 
north-east of Chinanjkath lying long. 
111°20’, lat. 42°0’. On some other men- 
tions of this town (called Ué-Solmi in 
an Uyghur colophon) see Pelliot in 
T’oung Pao, 1931, xxviii, 494. 

2 This does not correspond to the 
present Toksun lying at some 50 km. to 
the south-west of Turfan. Birdni, 
Canon, places a Taksin far down in the 
south-east at long. 120°15’, lat. 32°5’. 

> Many towns of this region are men- 


above, o.c., p. 130: apart from *Turfan 
and *Panjikath, Yirriimcimnit kamtha is 
probably Urumchi and Cammaidi Ba- 
datki ndmma kamtha [read: *famil- 
balig?] may stand for our J.m.]-kath = 
Jam-baliq, or (less probably) for our 
10. J.mli-kath. 

= AWS has some outward resemblance 
to the lake of ONS which according to 
Idrisi lay probably near Bish-baliq (cf. 
p. 269, note 3) though on Idrisi’s map this 
lake seems to correspond to the Lob-nor. 
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same Jamgh.r is for a second time quoted in § 15, 12. at the eastern limit 
of the Khallukh territory as a place which “‘in the days of old” belonged to 
the Khallukh." The name is perhaps to be pronounced *Chdmghar in view 
of the similar name belonging to a place on the road from Farghana to 
Khujanda spelt in I.Kh., 30, jlule, and in Maq., 341, sls (with Arabic 
s for ¢). On the name of ¥.m.lkat (cf. the present-day Jimisar?), v.1., note 
to 10. 

3.-5. belong to the itinerary given in Gardizi, 91: Barskhin?—B.nchdl 
(?)-Kuja-— Jj) -Sikat-M.k.shmighnathar—Chinanjkat. Our author quotes 
them in inverted order (reckoning Kucha to China, and B.nchdl and 
Barskhan to Khallukh). The same itinerary is mentioned by Raverty in his 
translation of the Tabagat-i Nasiri, p. 961: Barskhan- Jpw - Se - jy 
— -S& (read: -Ssl.?). Raverty, with his exasperating vagueness about 
references, pretends to quote from I.Kh., but all the details of the passage 
coincide with Gardizi, of whose work Raverty must have had a defec- 
tive copy. | 

3. The strange WS corresponds to Gardizi’s ,j\s.t% and Raverty’s 
ay \natS in which the element ,, is perhaps an additional name or term, for 
Gardizi’s text runs: “from Sikat to M.k.shmighnathir, and from Thir to 
Chinanjkath”. Raverty (on what authority?) places the two (or four?) 
last-mentioned towns at 1 day’s distance from one another, in which case 
our place would have to be looked for near the present-day Turfan. The 
only parallel to our name is another very difficult name found in Rashid 
al-din, ed. Berezin, Trudi V.O., vii, 100-1, xiii, 237: Sey with 
numerous variants. This place lay near the region of git (or oLS) ‘‘on 
the frontiers” of China (or Khotan?) and Kashghar. Whether *Kashan 
(K.san) refers to Kao-ch’ang (v.s. 1.) or to Kucha (§ g, 10.)> the place 
described by Rashid al-din geographically suits our K.msighiya. Pelliot, 
in Four. As., April 1920, p. 183, quotes a parallel Chinese name: k’1u-sten- 
kiu-tch’6-eul-ko-sseu-man [in English transcription: Ch’t-hsten-ch’ii-ch’é- 
érh-ko-ssii-man]. The first three syllables seem to run parallel to our 
Kamsighiyd and Rashid-al-din’s Kiusaqi (?). 

4. Gardizi’s Sikand <Si-kand or Shi-kand is a better name for a group 
of 3 villages (cf. Soghdian sy “‘three’’). It must be also remembered that 
the Chinese called Si the district of Yar-khoto, situated at 12 km. to the 
west of Turfan. 

5. 4,\ lying near the Khaland-ghin river (§ 6, 3.) corresponds to Gar- 
dizi’s J;\* and Raverty’s J,\. Barthold, Report, 116, suggests the reading 
* Aral (‘“‘island’’) though he feels embarrassed by the position of a village 


' In this case Barlugh (‘‘wealthy’’) 
cannot becompared with Barkul (< Bars- 
kul “‘Tiger lake’) at the north-eastern 
extremity of the T’ien-shan. Hardly, 
either, can our Barlugh have anything to 
do with the mountain of this name belong- 
ing to the Dzungarian Ala-tau range, 


north-west of Manas across the plain. 

2 On the passes south of Barskhan 
see note to § 15, 15. 

3 The latter is the opinion of Toma- 
schek, SBWA, Bd. cxvi, p. 738, and 
Pelliot, Jour. As., April 1920, p. 180. 

* P. on: Uyb ba-Az.l. 
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of this name" to the west of K:1cha, whereas Gardizi places *Aral east of 
the latter town, i.e. in the direction of Qarashar and Qurla. The compara- 
tive importance of our place is confirmed by the story recorded in Gardizi, 
90,,: speaking of the strife between a former khaqan of the Toghuzghuz 
and his brother Kir [Kiir]-tegin he says that the capital (ha¢rat) of the 
Khaqan “was” [at that time?] in Azal (*Aral?). The nearest place of 
importance to the east of Kuch is Biigiir (on the western bank of the 
Qizil river). Kashghari, i, 301, says: “‘Biigiir is a fort (gal‘a) between Kucha 
and Uyghur lying on a height (‘ald shahiq) and itis a frontier-post (thaghr)”. 
From a palaeographic point of view a confusion of *, S and 4J,\? is not im- 
possible (cf. note to §15, 15. on Azar <*B.d.l).3 Some complication in the 
way of this identification lies, however, in the fact that it is difficult to take 
Qizil-su for the important Khaland-ghin (cf. § 6, 3. and § 13). [The latter 
probably corresponds to the Muzart river which flows west of the Kucha- 
river and before reaching the Tarim turns off eastwards. Its course, 
parallel to Tarim, can be traced almost down to the Lobnor region. See 
Map of Kucha studied by A. Herrmann in S. Hedin, Southern Tibet, 
1922, Vill, p. 431.] 

6. Ugy\S is obscure. In Idrisi’s confused text, i, 495, a mention is found 
of a middle-sized town Gy-)\s to the east of \xb (var. bS) and it is probable 
that the last-named place situated in “Outer China” is *LS Kuchd. 

7. These five villages belonging to a beg-tegin and inhabited by Soghdians 
must be distinguished from the village of somewhat similar description 
mentioned under § 17, 3. Barthold in his article K voprosu o yazikakh 
soghdiyskom 1 tokharskom, in Iran, i, 1906, pp. 29-41, while commenting 
on our § 12, 7. recalls the finds of exclusively Christian documents made 
in the villages of Bulaiq east of Turfan. However, Beg-tegin’s villages lay 
in the cold zone, which does not tally with the hot Lukchun depression. 

8. Kiimas (Kiimis?)-art has some likeness to K.miz-[art ?]* which Gardizi, 
86, mentions on the road from Toghuzghuz to Khirkhiz (see note to § 14). 
The route is very vague and only tentatively would one place K.miz-art 
(after which a mountainous tract succeeds to the plains) somewhere to the 
south of the Tarbaghatai, say near Chuguchak. On the other hand, Kash- 
ghari, i, 306, and iii, 177, speaks of a |..U_,S Kiimi-Talas (or Talas-yiiz)* 
forming the frontier (thaghr) of the Uyghur; on his Map he shows it 
between the upper courses of the Ili and Irtish, south of a mountain 
(Tarbaghatai?). At 1,500 /i due north of Yar-khoto the T’ang-shu mentions 
a ‘‘To-lo-se valley” which Chavannes, 0.c., 32, identifies with that of the 
Black Irtish. This may be another hint for the location of Kiimi-Talas, 
though the connexion of the latter with Kiimas-art® is still problematic. 

? On Grum-Grzhimailo’s map this 5 'To be distinguished from the Ulugh- 
Aral lies circa 90 Km.west of Kuchaiand = Talas (v.t., § 25, 93.). 


11 Km. east of Bai. 6 In script Kiim.s and Kmy can be ea- 
? See p. 273, n. 4. sily confused. Kashghari’s orthography 
3 [Ark may be the generic Persian is different, for he expressed the vowels 
word ‘“‘citadel”” = Kashghari’s gal‘a.] by harakat while the Persian authors 


* Cambridge MS., fol. 182a: K.mrdz. use in Turkish names matres lectionts. 
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Both the name of Kiim.s-art and the detail about its inhabitants being 
hunters point to a mountainous locality. The alternative tentative explana- 
tion would be to connect the name *Kiimds with that of the river Kiinges 
(upper course of the Tekes which latter is a left affluent of the Ili) and to 
place it near some pass leading over the T’ien-shan into its valley (Daghit, 
Narat, Adun-kur). The fluctuation of f/m is not unknown in Turkish 
(qotishu > qomshu). 

g. The obvious restoration of >, would be *Khumidh for Jy5 Qumul 
which Gardizi, 92, places on the road from Chinanjkath to Sha-chou (see 
note to §g, 3.). The fluctuation of 5/! would not make difficulties in Eastern 
Iranian; in the Soghdian letters published by Reichelt Qumil is called 
K.myd. Our author having split the itinerary into political areas could, of 
course, insert Qumil in his enumeration out of definite order. If, however, 
in his usual way he followed some system one ought to consider the fact 
that Kh.mid is mentioned among the places lying in the north-western 
corner of the Toghuzghuz possessions, immediately before J.mlikath, and 
its description would suit the upper valleys of the Qarashar drainage area 
(the two Yulduz valleys). [Eventually >, could be improved into * 1+ 
Khaidu, but this latter name of the Qarashar river seems to be of later 
Mongol origin!] 

10. According to the description «SL must be different from -SL> 
mentioned above under 2. but their names have a striking likeness and it 
is possible that both are composed of the same elements: Jml or Fmly'+ kat 
or kath. Asa parallel one would quote the name of the tribe |.» Jumul to 
which Kashghari, i, 28, assigns the following place in his north-to-south 
enumeration (al-gabda’il al-mutawassita bayn al-janub wal-shimal): Chigil, 
Tukhsi, Yaghma, Ighraq, *Charuq, Jumul (Brockelmann reads *Chomul?), 
Uyghur, Tangut, Khitay.? If really the Jumul were the Uyghurs’ neigh- 
bours in the direction of the Ili their name could very well account for 
2.and 10. An important detail in our text is that the chief of J.mlykath bore. 
the title of *yabghi. 'That he was distinct from the Khallukh yabghd (§ 15) 
results from the facts that he is mentioned under § 12, evidently as a vassal 
of the Toghuzghuz, and that his village was exposed to the Khallukh raids. 
Perhaps a passage of the T’ang-shu, Chavannes, 0.c., 86, may give us a clue 
to the situation. Speaking of the disruption of the Western T’u-chiieh (2.e. 
Tiirgish) federation towards A.D. 766 (see notes to §§ 15 and 17) it says: 
“‘when this people was destroyed there was a certain T’é-p’ang-lé who 
settled in the town of Yen-ch’i (= Qarashar) and took the title of shé-hu 
(= yabghi)’’.2 One could then take our yabghi for a descendant of T’é- 
p’ang-lé and his residence for Qarashar. It would be strange indeed if this 


' Cf. our Panjy-kath (§ 12, 2.) = 3 In the T’ang times Qarashar was 
Panj-kath in Gardizi, 90, note 8. usually under the Western T’u-chiieh 

2 On Kashghari’s Map the Jumul(ora until A.D. 719 it was included in the 
section of them?) appear much farther number of the ‘‘Four Garrisons”’, occu- 
to the east on the Obi upstream fromthe pied by Chinese troops, Chavannes, 
Qay, v.i., p. 285. 0.€., I1O-14. 
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important locality had been left out in our author’s enumeration. Apart 
from its historical associations it certainly occupied an important position; 
cf. Chavannes, 0.c.,21 and 5: “‘une . . . route dont l’existence nous est révélée 
par les textes historiques est celle qui partait de Harachar [Qarashar], 
remontait le Khaidou-gol [v.s. 9.], suivant la vallée de Youldouz,' puis 
traversant la passe Narat pour arriver sur le Koungés et dans la vallée d’Tli. 
Mais le 7’ang-chou ne nous en fournit pas la description.” Precisely the 
existence of this road connecting the territories lying south of the T’ien- 
shan with the Ili valley could account for the variety of tribes which raided 
J.mlikath from the north. By his very origins this yabghi must have been 
opposed to the Khallukh encroachments, and this may explain the state 
of tension round the neighbouring Barskhan, at which our source hints 
under § 15, 11. On the Yabghi-pass see note to § 15, 5. 

11.-17. called “stages” (manzil) must belong to the routes in the northern 
region of the Toghuzghuz possessions, partly in the T’ien-shan and partly 
in the Ili basin. The order of enumeration is obscure. See Maps i and v. 

Il. eh probably * e! |. topragh ‘“‘earth”’ to suit the explanation that the 


mountain was “earthen’’. Situation uncertain except that the “‘stage’’ lay 
by a pass. 

12. Our 44 situated by a large river very likely corresponds to Kash- 
ghari’s (iii, 277) co Yafinj, ‘‘a town situated near the Ili”. Juvayni, GMS, 
ii, 88, records the limits of the Qara-Khitay empire as stretching from 
Taraz to col (or cob), which must represent the same name. On Kash- 


ghari’s Map the name Yafinj is inscribed south of the Ili. However, at 
another place (i, 58) he says that the town of Iki-Ogiiz (v.7. 16.) is situated 
between the rivers Ili and Yafinj and the name of this Iki-Ogiiz is inscribed 
north of the Ili. It is not clear whether Yafinj is an independent river or an 
affluent of the Ili but for the reasons quoted below one might take Yafinj 
for the Qara-tal flowing to the Balkhash lake north of the Ili. [On Idrisi’s 
Map, Bib. Nat. Paris, MS. arabe 2221, f. 178v., a oe is shown on the right 


bank of the river cl (Sh.rmakh?) flowing to the lake B.rwan.] 


14. Aname parallel to our Ubu is JS ii. Sidink-kul, as according to 
Kashgharti, iii, 99 and 273, a lake was called near Qochingar-bashi (>Qoch- 
gar-bashi) but the latter place, see Barthold, Vorlesungen, 81, lay on the 
upper Chu and consequently could not belong to the Toghuzghuz territory 
as described in our source. [Sidink < siS- “to urinate” may refer to the 
climate of our 14., v.s., p. 95.] 

16. In view of 12. the name -S{35,) most probably represents (with 
adjunction of -kat ‘‘town”) Kashghari’s frontier place (baldatun bil- 
thaghr) 5§,\_S\ Iki-dgiiz, 1.e.‘‘(situated between) the two rivers”’, namely the 
Ili and Yafinj. Near Iki-dgiiz lay the township of Qamlanchu, zbid., 184. 


' Kashghari, iii, 99, mentions a lake Uyghur. The name Kyk.t is suspect 
Yulduz-kiil, situated on the frontier and may be identical with Kingut men- 
(thaghr) between Kucha, Kyk.t, and tioned on the Uyghur frontier, iii, 268. 
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As mentioned above, Iki-égiiz appears on the Map to the east (north) of 
the Ili, and to the west (south) of Kiimi-Talas (v.s. 8.). Rubruquis (a.p. 
1253-5) quotes the name in the amusing Latin disguise of Equius (<thi 
[or ekt]-dgtiz), see Recueil de voyages, iv, 1839, p. 281. After having crossed 
the Ili, probably near the present-day crossing at Iliysk, Rubruquis entered 
a valley where a ruined castle could be seen. “Et post hoc invenimus 
quandam bonam villam qui dicitur Equius, in qua erant Saraceni loquentes 
persicum. Longissime tamen erant a Perside. Sequenti (sic) die, trans- 
gressis illis alpibus que (sic) dependebant a magnis montibus qui erant ad 
meridiem ingressi sumus pulcherrimam planitiem habentem montes altos 
a dextris, et quoddam mare a sinistris sive quemdam lacum qui durat XXV 
dietas in circuitui (sic). Et illa planicies tota irrigatur ad libitum aquis 
descendentibus de montibus que (sic) omnes recipiuntur in illud mare. In 
estate redivimus ad latus aquilonare illius maris ubi similiter erant magni 
montes. . . . Invenimus ibi unam magnam villam nomine Cailac (Coilac) 
in qua erat forum et frequentabant eam multi mercatores.”” F. M. Schmidt, 
Uber Rubruks Reise in Zeitschr. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde, Berlin, 1885, xx, 203, 
places Cailac (*Qayalig) between Kopal and the Balkhash lake, and Equius 
to the south-east of it near the mountains (Dzungarian Ala-tau). Barthold, 
Report, 70, locates Equius near Chingildi which is the first stage after the 
crossing of the Ili (at Iliysk). Perhaps it would be better to take Iki-Ogiiz 
(Equius?) one stage farther east to Altun-Emel which is an important 
junction of the roads from the south-west (Almata = Verniy), east (Jarkant), 
and north (Kopal). Altun-Emel lies at the southernmost source of the 
Qara-tal and (if this river is Yafinj!) can without much exaggeration be 
said to correspond to Kashghari’s description of Iki-Ogiiz. Another possi- 
bility would be to derive the name of the town from the two sources of the 
Qara-tal between which it lay. This, however, would be contrary to 
Kashghari’s text.! See Map v. 

17. Ighraj-art occurs several times in our text as the name of the Central 
T’1en-shan, see note to §5, 7. At this place evidently only some important 
pass is meant. The detail about its “never being free from snow” may 
refer to the Muz-art (“Ice-pass’’) skirting the Khan-Tengri peak. In 
Kashghari only the name Jghrdq, v.s. 10., approaches our Ighraj. Cf. also 
the mysterious G\¢ = Y, where according to Gardizi, 84,, the Kimak used 
to take their horses in winter. But then the *Ighriq (instead of ‘Irdaq) 
comprised some warm valleys! 


§ 13. The Yaghma 


Gardizi, 84, recording some older traditions? says that a party of Toghuz- 
ghuz having separated from their tribe joined the Khallukh who by that 
time had succeeded in establishing friendly relations with the Haytal of 

* IT now see that the explanation of this passage, Komanen, 13-15, thinks 
Equius by Iki-égiiz is already found in that their source is Ibn al-Muaqaffa‘ 
Barthold, Vorlesungen, 95. whom Gardizi quotes among his authori- 

2 Marquart who has commented on ties. 
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Tukharistan.! The Turk-khaqan [of the Tiirgish] felt some uneasiness at 
this combination and directed the above-mentioned Toghuzghuz to settle 
between the Khallukh and the Kimak, where they were reinforced by some 
other people from among those who lived ‘‘to the left of China’”.? As the 
Khallukh and the shad-tutug of the Kimak oppressed the new federation 
the latter moved to the neighbourhood of the khaqin. The name of the 
chief of the Toghuzghuz in question was Yaghma and now the khaqin 
called him tutuq in order to spite the Kimiak chief (who had a similar title). 

In the H.-'A. we find the Yaghma (Yaghmiyd) living astride of the 
Ighraj-art (Central and Western T’ien-shan) and occupying both the region 
south of the Khatlim river, z.e. Narin (§ 6, 21.) and the north-western 
corner of the present-day Chinese Turkestan.’ We do not know how the 
Yaghma came to occupy this region.4 § 13, 1. suggests a previous struggle 
between the Chinese, the Khallukh, and the Yaghma. From the fact that 
Kashghari, i, 85, mentions on the river Ia (Ili) the tribes of Yaghma and 
Tukhsi and a clan of the Chigil, we may infer that the Yaghma known to 
Gardizi’s source had split into two. The presence of some Yaghma near 
the Ili basin may be inferred from § 12, 10., but the important group of the 
tribe must have centred round, and north of, Kashghar. The Mujmal al- 
tawarikh, Barthold, Turkestan, i, 20, definitely says that ‘“‘the king of the 
Yaghma is called Boghra-khan’”’. The title undoubtedly points to the first 
Turkish Muslim dynasty‘ which in A.D. 999 put an end to the Samanid rule 
in Transoxiana and which has been differently designated under the names 
of Al-i Afrasiyab, ‘‘khans of Turkestan”, Ilak-khans, Qara-khanids (see 
Barthold, J/ek-khans in EI), Our source insists on the esteem enjoyed by 
tributaries 


and its western 


' Possibly referring to the infiltration 
of the Khallukh into Upper Tukharistan 
(see note to § 23, 69.). Under a.H. 119 
Tabari, ii, 1412, line 9, mentions the 
jabghiya al-Tukhari and ibid., line 16, 
calls him jabghiiya al-Kharlukhi. 

2 The region ‘‘between”’ the Khallukh 
and the Kim&k would lie somewhere 
near the Sari-su (cf. § 18). This would 
render possible a contact between the 
Toghuzghuz and the Altai tribes to 
which evidently the text refers, as may 
be inferred from the items on the situa- 
tion ‘‘to the left of China’? and the 
“Chinese sable-martens” coming from 
their country (s.mzjni restored by 
Marquart as samur-1 chini), cf. note to 
§ 5,8. [Eventually the legend may refer 
to the earlier seats of the Khallukh near 
the Tarbaghatai, v.i., p. 286.] 

3 Very puzzling is the mention of the 
Khiland-ghin (§ 6, 3. and § 12, 5.) as 
the southern frontier of the Yaghma. 
Does Khiland-ghian stand here for the 


Aq-su 
(Taushqan)? The name *Taghushkhan 
or *Tawushkhan is found in Gardizi (see 
p. 296) but is omitted in our § 6, 3. Our 
author may have substituted for it the 
name belonging to the more easterly 
Muzart. In this case, the Yaghma 
occupied in the westernmost T’ien-shan 
(see p. 96, line 11) the corner between 
the Narin and Taushqan, whereas the 
valley of the Taushqan and the salt lake 
south of it (§§ 3, 17. and 15, 6.) were 
held by the Khallukh (§ 15). 

* Did the khaqan establish them there 
simultaneously with giving their ancestor 
the title of tutug? 

5 Cf, the name of the founder of the 
dynasty: Satuq Boghra-khan. Mar- 
quart, Guwainis Bericht iiber die Bekeh- 
rung der Uiguren, in Sitz. Berl. Akad., 
1912, xxvii, 491, has shown that Aba 
Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil (cf. note to § 9) 
while speaking of the shi‘a tribe 7|» re- 
fers to the dynasty of Boghra-khan, v.1.1. 
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the Yaghma kings among their subjects. The composition of the Qara- 
khanid army may be still a moot question, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 254,' 
but there is hardly any doubt that the ruling dynasty arose from the Yaghma 
group (a branch of the Toghuzghuz).? In our source we find the Yaghma 
at their beginnings before they spread north into the Chu and Jaxartes 
basins. According to Nizam al-mulk, Sivdsat nama, ed. Schefer, p. 189, 
some “‘infidel Turks” conquered Balasaghin (in the Chu valley) a short 
time before a.D. 943. If Barthold’s surmise is right, Semirechye, 20, that 
this people “‘in all probability was identical with the one from which the 
Qara-khanid dynasty arose”, the date would form the terminus ante quem 
of our author’s original source. It is also noteworthy that Ozgand which 
was destined to become an important centre of the Qara-khanids is still 
reckoned (§ 25, 58.) to Transoxiana. In the south the Qara-khanids waged 
war on the kings of Khotan (§ 9, 18.) and the mention of the Toghuzghuz 
(= Yaghm4?) on the road from Kashghar to Khotan (§ 11, 20.) may be 
a portent of the final absorption of the latter place toward A.D. 1000. 

1. On Kashghar (in Chinese Shu-lé, Sha-lé, Ch’ia-sha, in ‘Tibetan 
Shulig) see Chavannes, Documents, 121, Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
47-72, H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab invasion of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in 
Bull.SOS, ii, part iti, 467-74 [the author doubts the fact of the invasion], 
Barthold, Ilek-khan and Kashghar in EI. At the time of the earlier Chinese 
dominion Kashghar was one of the “Four Garrisons” (cf. § 9) though it 
possessed a dynasty of its own.? Towards a.D. 676-8 it was subjugated by 
the Tibetans. In 728 China again entered into relations with the ‘‘king”’ 
of Kashghar. After a new struggle in which the Chinese, the Tibetans, the 
Turks, and the Arabs took part, Kashghar, to judge by our source, was 
annexed by the Khallukh but became a bone of contention between the 
latter and the Yaghma. Marquart, Guwainis Bericht, &c., p. 492, has shown 
that Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil mentions the Yaghma kingdom twice over: once 
under the name Bughrdj, and a second time under that of Khargah, ‘‘the 
tent” (?), corresponding to the Turkish Ordu-kand, “‘the Army canton- 
ments’’. Birtini in his Canon (6th climate) clearly says that “‘Ordu-kand is 
Kashghar”’. Khargah as the name of a country lying somewhere near India 


' Cf. the mention of a multitude of 2 So Barthold, Semirechye, 21, but 


clans composing the Yaghmia federation. 
As regards the B.laq (Y.liq?), Kash- 
ghari, i, 317, mentions a tribe Alka (sic) 
Bulag (.5>4 (S|) but the fact that it was 
subjugated by the Qifchaq points to its 
much more northern situation. [Sepa- 
rately, ibid., i, 57, is mentioned an 
Oghuz clan called UL \aJ\ * Algabéliik.] 
As a mere guess, could one take the 
B.laq ‘mixed with the Toghuzghuz”’ 
for the group of the Yaghma living on 
the Ili where they could be in touch with 
the Toghuzghuz? 


later, Vorlesungen, 77, he expressed him- 
self in favour of the Kharlukh origin of 
the dynasty. 

3 Kashghari, i, 9 and 31, says that in 
the districts of Kashghar a non-Turkish 
language was spoken, called kdnjaki. In 
the town itself the khagdni Turkish was 
used. [In later times a place cailed 
K.nj.k is often mentioned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Talas, cf. Wassaf, Tarikh, 
ed. Hammer, i, 22. It may have been a 
colony of the same tribe.] 
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is mentioned in the Shdh-ndma, ed. Vullers, p. 782, note 7, and p. 787, 
note 7. Rustam speaks to Kay-Khusrau of a land belonging to Zabulistan 
which Manichihr had freed from the Taranians but which was again 
seized by the latter under Kay-Ka’ds: 


Mar dan marz Khargah khwanad ba-ném 

Jahan-dida dthqan-i gustarda-nam. 

Za-yak nima bar Sind darad guzar 

Ba Qinnauj-u Kashmir-u an bim bar; 

Digar nima rdahash su-yi marz-i Chin 

Bi-payvast bd marz-i Tiirdn-zamin. 
Kay-Khusrau sends Rustam for the deliverance of 

Zamini-ki payvasta-yi marz-t tu-st: 

Za Khargah ta biim-i Hindiisttan 

Za Kashmir td marz-t Fadisitan. 


2. Instead of Bart one must read *Artdj. Kashghari, i, 87, men- 
tions two villages of the name Artw# in the Kashghar region.' Both (now 
called Artish) are still extant beyond the hills north of Kashghar. The 
Upper Artish lies some 35 Km. to the north-west of Kashghar and the Lower 
Artish some 45 Km. to the north-east of it. Near the two villages exist 
interesting Buddhist remains, cf. Petrovsky (former Russian Consul General 
in Kashghar) in Zap., vii, 295 and ix, 147. The founder of the Qara-khanid 
dynasty Satuq Boghra-khan lies buried in Artish, see Jamal Qarashi, 
Mulhagat al-Surah in Barthold, Turkestan, i (texts), 132: mdta Satug 
Bughra khan al-ghazi fi sanat 344 wa mashhaduhu bi-Artij min qurd Kash- 
ghar, wa [huwa] al-yaum ma‘ mir wa mazir, cf. Grenard, Four. As., January 
1900, p. 6. The legendary details on the decay of Artij are likely to refer 
to the time before Satuq Boghra-khan’s burial in 344/955 (?) because 
Islamic tradition would hardly have allowed the resting-place of a famous 
champion of Islam to become a ruin. 

3. The easiest solution is perhaps to identify Khirmki inhabited by 
*Artijians with the second of the two villages mentioned. On the other 
hand, Idrisi, tr. by Jaubert, i, 492, mentions a town and a fort of jp» 
situated at four days from Bakhwan (see note to 9 15, 14.), at 10 days from 
Barskhan and at 14 days from the “town of Tibet” (= Khotan?). As the 
duty of the governor of this place was to repel the attacks of the ‘““Tibetan 
princes” one would think that J.rm.q lay to the south or to the west of 
Aq-su. As a mere guess one could identify the town with the important 
Maral-bashi (according to Kuropatkin, circa 232 Km. west of Aq-su) which 
in former days was called Barchug (Kashghari, i, 318: 5-,). In a similar 
way our > could be another mutilation of the same name [?]. The fact 
that the village was inhabited by Artijians (evidently considered as a special 
tribe) may be connected with what Kashghari, i, 9 and 31, says about the 
kdnjaki (v.s., p. 280, note 3). 

1 He says that artdj means “juniper- called in Turkestan archa “Juniperus 
tree” (‘ar‘ar), i.e. probably the tree polycarpus’’. 
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§ 14 
§ 14. The Khirkhiz 


Marquart, Komanen, 65-8; Barthold, Kirghiz in El, and Kuirgtzi, istori- 
cheskiy ocherk, Frunze = Pishpek, 1927 (an important historical essay 
written by Barthold at the request of the Qirghiz Soviet Republic in which 
the data of the H.-‘ A. have also been utilized). 

This very ancient people, first mentioned by the Chinese in 2o1 B.c.,! 
lived north of the Sayan mountains on the Upper Yenisei. To judge by 
the appearance of the Qirghiz (Qiryiz), as described by the Chinese and 
Muslim sources (blue eyes, red hair, white skin)? they did not originally 
belong to the Turkish race and were probably Turkicized ‘‘Yenisei Ostiaks”’. 
Towards a.D. 710 the Turkish (T’u-chiieh) rulers of Mongolia undertook 
a victorious campaign in the Qirghiz country, but the real conquest took 
place only in 758 after the power in Mongolia passed to the Uyghur Turks. 
In 840 the Qirghiz rose against their masters, expelled the Uyghurs from 
Mongolia and founded a new nomad empire which lasted till about 917, 
when the K’itan (Qitay) united under their aegis Northern China and 
Mongolia. The qaghan (khaqan) of the Qirghiz returned to the old resi- 
dence on the Yenisei, and Muslim reports on the Qirghiz must have in 
view this stage of the Qirghiz history. [But see § 3, 1. and p. 94, |. 11.] 

Gardizi, 86, describes a road from the Toghuzghuz to the Khirkhiz which 
may be divided into four sections: (a) From Chinanjkath to Kh.s.n, thence 
to Nakhb.k, and thence to K.miz-[art]; the journey lasts 1-2 months in a 
gtass-steppe and 5 days in a desert. (b) From K.miz-art to Manb.kla;? 
2 days among hills, after which begins the region of forests; then come 
steppes, springs, and hunting grounds until the high Manb.kla mountain 
is reached, which is wooded and abounds in sable-martens, grey squirrels, 
musk-deer, and game. (c) From Manb.kla to Kikman (Kokman), by a 
road along which grazing grounds, pleasant streams, and abundant game 
are found; in 4 days the traveller reaches the Kékmian mountain which is 
high and very wooded; here the road grows narrow. (d) From Kékman to 
the Khirkhiz encampment (hdyita): 7 days by a road on which one finds 
steppes, verdure (sabzi), water, and trees growing so close to one another 
as to prevent an enemy from passing. The road is like a garden until it 
reaches the said encampment where the army quarters (Jashkargah) of the 
Khirkhiz are situated. 


The distances indicated are vague. 


' The Chinese transcription (Ch’ien 
Han-shu) of the name Qirghiz Kien- 
k’un is explained by Pelliot as imitating 
the (Mongol?) singular form: Qirgqun 
corresponding to the plural Qirgiz, see 
Jour. As., April 1920, p. 137. L. Ligeti, 
Die Herkunft des Volksnamens Kirgiz, in 
Ko6rést Csoma-Archivum, i, 1925, pp. I- 
15, takes Qirq-iz for an old Turkish 
plural of girg ‘“‘forty’’. 


As mentioned in the note to § 12, 8., 


2 Gardizi, 85, reports a legend accord- 
ing to which the founder of the Khirkhiz 
tribe was a Slav(!): “the signs of Slav 
origin are still apparent in the Khirkhiz, 
namely their red hair and white skin”. 

3 In the Camb. MS., fol. 182a, these 
four last names have respectively the 
forms: G—>w or (~ and 5» (?); 
Nakhik; K.mraz and K.miz; Man.nkba 
and Matikla. 
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K.miz-art may lie on the southern skirts of the Tarbaghatai range. Manb.klo 
would grosso modo correspond to the Altai mountains. Kékmin, known 
also in the Orkhon inscription, cf. Thomsen, Les inscriptions, p. 149, N. 24, 
is more likely the Tannu-ola (south of Uriankhai)' than the Sayan moun- 
tains (north of Uriankhai). The khagin’s residence must have lain on the 
upper Yenisei, in the Minusinsk region known for its excellent climate and 
picturesque nature. See Map i. 

Gardizi mentions three roads from the Khirkhiz territory: (a) following 
a north-to-south direction (just described in the opposite direction); (6) a 
western road leading to the Kimak and Khallukh; (c) a road leading 
eastwards to the great tribe of Fari (v.t. 1.). 

In our source the Khirkhiz territory is represented as extending down 
to the Northern Uninhabited Lands and the Eastern Ocean (§ 3, 1.). On 
the west a mountain separated them from the Kimik (§ 5, 12. and § 18). As 
the Kimik lived on the Irtish the mountain must be the Altai (= Manb.kla, 
v.s.). In § 6, 41. it is said that the ‘“‘Ras”’ river rises from the same mountain 
[or its continuation?]. The Tilas (Télas, Télés) mountain where the 
Khirkhiz were also found (§ 5, 8.) may be another name for the Altai, 
borrowed from a different source and wrongly placed north-west of the 
Issik-kul (cf. §§ 16 and 17).2, Some isolated groups of the tribe must have 
wandered even into the Tarim basin: they are mentioned.in the neighbour- 
hood of Kashghar (§ 13, 1.) and more definitely in B.njal (§ 15, 12.) which, 
to believe our author, formed a Khirkhiz enclave in the Khallukh territory. 

1. Gardizi, 86, gives much more information on the Firi. The eastern 
road from the Khirkhiz, says he, has two variants of which the one runs in 
the desert and is 3 months long, and the other, more to the north, only 
2 months long but more difficult, for the narrow path has to cross forests, 
marshes, and numerous streams. In the marshes‘ live wild people who do 
not mix with others and do not understand their languages. They are clad 
in skins and feed on game, their religion forbids them to touch other 
people’s clothes. Their families accompany them in their campaigns. 
They destroy the booty and only keep the enemy’s arms. If the Khirkhiz 
take them prisoners they go on hunger strike. They suspend their dead 
on trees in order that their bodies should decay, &c. The text could be 
literally taken as indicating that the said wild people were found on the 


which Thomsen, ibid., p. 174, con- 
siders as ‘‘the two great tribes, or rather 
administrative sections of the Eastern 


' Cf.Samoylovich, in Comptes-Rendus 
del’ Académie de l’U.R.S.S., 1934, No.8, 
p. 633. 


2 Thenameis evidently that of the well- 
known Turkish federation (Télds, Télis, 
Télés, in Chinese T’teh-lé, Thomsen, 
Inscriptions, 61, Chavannes, Documents, 
87) to which the Uyghur originally be- 
longed. At a later date, Eltarish qaghan 
(Bilga qaghan’s father) organized the 
Télds and Tardush tribes (Thomsen, 
Inscriptions, 103, ZDMG, 1924, 147) 


Turks’. 

3 This statement need not necessarily 
be connected with the epoch of the 
Qirghiz Empire, see Barthold, Preface, 
p.28. The B.njal group could be only a 
colony of the tribe. 

+ Gardizi, 8492, read: db-gir as two 
lines down! 
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way to the Fari, but then it would be strange that Gardizi gives no separate 
description of the latter “great tribe”. According to our author the Fari 
were exactly the wild men in question. The Fari must be located near the 
Baikal. Rashid al-din, ed. Bérézine, in Trudi VORAO, vii, 168, mentions 
in the neighbourhood of this lake the tribes: Qari (¢,,, cf. our 91), 
Burghut, Tiimat, Baylak ‘which are some of the Mongol tribes”.' Bar- 
thold, Kirgizi, 23, identifies the Qiri with the Ku-li-kan whom the T’ang- 
shu reckons to the T6lés federation of Turkish tribes (to which the Uyghurs 
also belonged, §9,v.s., pp. 196, 266, n. 1) placing them north of the Han-hai 
and south of the Baikal lake.? In the Orkhon inscriptions the name of Quriqan 
twice follows on that of Qirqiz.? This identification is somewhat compli- 
cated by the existence in some Muslim sources of the tribal name 3g. The 
chief authority for it seems to be Birini, see Tafhim, ed. Wright, p. 145: 
“the Sixth Climate begins from the territory of the Eastern Turks, such 
as Qay, Qin, Khirkhiz, Kimak (spelt Kumak), and Toghuzghuz, and (in it 
lie) the Turkoman country, Farab, the country of the Khazar, and the 
northern (part) of their sea”. The Syriac map described by A. Mingana 
(v.s., p. 182) also mentions at the eastern extremity of the Sixth Climate: 
“Qargir (*Q¢rgiz); Qai and Qin; the country of the Turks and Mongols”. 
‘Aufi (who wrote after 620/1231) mentions a Turkish tribe 4,, also called 
og, whom the scarcity of grazing grounds forced to leave the country of 
Khita. Then they were attacked by another tribe Qay and went to the land 
of Sari.5 Thereby further movements were occasioned: the people of Sari 


’ Not “die zum Teil Mongolstamme 
sind’”’, as Marquart translates in Koma- 
nen, 135. 

2 See T’ang-shu, transl. by I. Bichurin, 
i, 439, cf. Chavannes, Documents, 87-8. 
According to Barthold in the later Yiian- 
shi a people Ku-li is placed near the 
Angara.river (flowing out of the Baikal). 
Cf. also Bretschneider, Mediaeval Re- 
searches, i, 24, where Yeh-lii Ch’u ts’ai’s 
report is quoted (towards A.D. 1224) 
saying that the land Ko-fu-ch’a was 
called Ku-li-han under the T’ang. Bret- 
schneider thinks that Ko-fu-ch’a refers 
to the Dasht-t Qipchag (?) but the ideas 
of Chingiz-khan’s minister about Ko- 
fu-ch’a (lying north of Yin-du = Hin- 
dustan!) have hardly been transmitted 
accurately. [Marquart, Arktische Ldn- 
der, 281, places the Qurigan to the east 
of the Baikal.] 

3 Thomsen, Inscriptions, 98: ‘“Tab- 
ghach, Tipit, Apar, Apurim, Qirqiz, 
Uch-Qurigan, Otuz-Tatar, Qitay, Ta- 
tabi’; ibid., 102: ‘“‘Qirqiz, Quriqgan, 
Otuz-Tatar, Qitay, Tatabi”, cf. Thom- 
sen, ZDMG, 1924, p. 147. On these 


names see now Schaeder, Jranica, 1934, 
p. 39. [In the Oghuz-ndma the word 
quriqan, or *gorighan seems to have the 
meaning of ‘‘tent”’, see Pelliot in 
T’oung-Pao, 1930, p. 290. One can 
hardly say whether this word is con- 
nected with the tribal name so long as 
we are not sure of the pronunciation of 
the first vowel u/o. For the abbreviated 
form *Quri (< Qurigan) the testimony 
of the Yiian-shi is interesting.] 

4 The same text, evidently borrowed 
from Tafhim, stands in Yaqit, i, 33. Cf. 
Wiedemann, Geographisches von al- 
Birtini, in Sitzungsb. d. Physikalisch- 
medic. Societdt zu Erlangen, Band 44 
(1912), p. 18. Itis, however, noteworthy 
that the names Quin and Qdy do not 
occur in the description of the 
“Climates” in Birani’s Canon. 

5 Perhaps the Sari-su basin is meant, 
in the region between the Irtish and 
Jaxartes, va., § 18. I.Kh., 29, and 
Qudama, 206, mention a village of 
Sarigh 4 farsakhs west of the town of 
the Tirgish-khaqan, #.e. probably west 
of the Cha. As is known the Tiirgish 
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went to the Turkoman land and the Ghuz (f.e. Turkomans!) into that of 
the Pechenegs near the Armenian sea (v.4., notes to § 19). After the Marga- 
Qin ‘Aufi mentions the Khirkhiz who lived between the “‘aestival east’’ 
(mashriq-t sayfi) and the Kimak (living north of the Khirkhiz). There is 
no doubt that ug and «)¢ refer to the same people, and Barthold in his 
edition of ‘Aufi’s text quotes the variants: Ug «J (Br. Mus. Or. 2676) and 
oy. Marquart adopts the reading Qin and boldly makes it the starting- 
point of a series of far-fetched hypotheses having in view to prove the 
identity of the Qun with the later Qoman (in Hungarian Kun), see Komanen, 
77g): Linguistically Qun cannot account for Qoman which still awaits an 
explanation. Consequently the reading Quri, as found in the older source 
from which both the H.-‘A. and Gardizi derived their information, and 
having good parallels in Chinese and Old Turkish sources is preferable 
in the present state of our knowledge.! 

In Birdni, on the Syriac map, and in ‘Aufi the name Quan is coupled with 
the name of another people <s (Yaqiit: js) which several times occurs in 
Kashghari, whose enumeration (i, 28) of the outer belt of Turkish tribes 
(running west to east) is as follows: Pecheneg, Qifchaq, Oghuz, Yimik, 
Bashghirt, Basmil, Qay, Yabaqu, Tatar. On the map the Qay are shown 
on the left bank of the Yumar (Obi), and south of them are found the Jumul 
(of the inner [north-to-south] belt of tribes). Further (i, 30) Kashghari 
says that Jumul, Qay, Yabaqi, Tatar, and Basmil have languages of their 
own (perhaps dialects?) but at the same time speak good “Turkish”. In 
Chinese sources and the Orkhon inscriptions the name Qay has not been 
found and one might suppose that this tribe did not originally belong to 
the earlier federations (Télés, Tiirk, Uyghur). In Kashghari’s time the 
Qiay seem to have shifted to the west, perhaps subsequently to the displace- 
ment of the Quri/Qun of whom no trace is found in the Diwan lughat al-turk 
composed A.D. 1077.” 

As the easternmost Turkish (?) tribe our source regards the Furi <<*Quri. 
Meanwhile in the description of the provinces of China are found the 
names: <U (§ 9, 2d) and «) (§9, 22). It is tempting to identify the first of 
them with 4 (as located in Biriini) and take the latter as a mere repetition 


were divided into ‘‘Black”’ and “Yellow” 
(in Turkish sarigh>sari) clans. Both 
Sari-su and Sdrigh may be connected 
with the latter appellation, the village 
being probably but a colony of the 
“Yellow” clans, of whom greater num- 
bers occupied the Sari-su valley(?) 

' As regards the other appellation 
of the Qun/Q.ri in ‘Aufi, namely 44 
(variant: oy “‘a people’) which is not 
found in other sources, one may keep 
in mind two villages on the Lena (south 
and north of Yakutsk) called Markha 
and the lake Marka [Marga ?]-kul (35 X 


15 Km.) lying in the southern Altai, 
north of Zaisan. The lake could possibly 
indicate one of the stages in the pere- 
grinations of the *Marqa tribe. 

2 Kashghari makes a distinction be- 
tween the Qdy and the Qayigh (i, 56), 
the latter being one of the 22 clans of 
the Oghuz. This distinction was insisted 
upon by M. F. Képriilii-zade, [Jk muta- 
savvifier, Istanbul, 1919, p. 146. The 
names have been often confused, and 
even Yaqit’s 5b (i, 33) reflects *Qayi(gh) 
rather than Qdy. 
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of 559 (§ 14, 1.) easily explained in an enumeration made in an opposite 
direction (t.e. east to west). Should this surmise prove acceptable, the rest 
of the enigmatic ‘“‘Chinese” provinces (§ 9, 2.) would also have to be ex- 
plained from Turkish and cognate languages. 

2. The town «SS K.mjkath, according to Barthold, may correspond 
to Mi-ti-chth-t’o mentioned as the royal camp of the Qirghiz in the T’ang- 
shu, Schott, Uber d. dchten Kirgisen, 1865, p. 434. Then our name ought 
to be accordingly restored as *+S%. [Idrisi, i, 500, calls the principal 
river of the Khirkhiz country, 7.e. evidently Yenisei: jl. which may be a 
mis-spelling of the name of the capital.] 


3. Judging by the traits of likeness between the K.saym (SF ) and the 
more westerly tribes, they must have lived to the west of the Khirkhiz 
proper. A possible restitution of this name would be *Kishtim (2S ),a 
people which was conquered by Chengiz-khan simultaneously with the 
Qirghiz. Aristov, Notes on the Ethnical Composition of the Turkish Peoples (in 
Russian), in Zhivaya starina, vi, 1896, p. 340, sees in them some Turkicized 
Yenisei tribe (Chinese: Ting-ling); in Russian seventeenth-century docu- 
ments the Turkicized tributaries of the Qirghiz are indiscriminately called 
Kishtim, [A. Z. Validi reminds me of the Turkish town of .- .S mentioned 
in the Mashhad MS. of Ibn al-Faqih, but its whereabouts are not quite 
clear to me.]} 


§15. The Khallukh 


The T’ang-shu translated by Bichurin, Sobrantye svedenty, 1, 437, and by 
Chavannes, Documents, 85; Tomaschek’s review of de Goeje’s De Muur 
van Gog en Magog, in WZKM, 1883, iii, 103-8; Barthold, Semirechye, 
pp. 14-20; Barthold, Cu, Isstk-kul, Karluk, Tiirk, in EI. 

The original name of the tribe is Qarlug (in Chinese transcription 
Ko-lo-lu) but more frequently the earlier Muslim authors use the forms 
Qarlukh and Khallukh of which the latter (ab) is very easily confused with 
Khalaj (q+ <Qalach), cf. § 24, 22. and § 23, 69. 

According to the T’ang-shu the Ko-lo-lu originally belonged to various 
clans of the T’u-chiieh. They lived to the north-west of Pei-t’ing (§ 12, 2.) 
and to the west of the Kin-shan (‘Golden mountain” = Altai), astride of 
the river Pu-ku-chen (Black Irtish?). Their territory included the mountain 
To-ta [perhaps Tarbaghatai?], Chavannes, Documents, 85, note 4.' In the 
south the Qarluq were the neighbours of the Tu-lu group of the Western 
T’u-chiieh which lived to the east of the Issik-kul in the Ili basin. In A.D. 
742-5 the Qarluq helped the Uyghurs to destroy the federation of the Eastern 
T’u-chiieh, after which they considered themselves as candidates to the 
succession of the Western T’u-chiieh (at that time under the leadership of 
the Tiirgish clan) and gradually moved westwards. At the time of the 
famous battle of Talas (133/751) the Qarluq revolted against the Chinese 

1 This fact may explain § 5, 8. (p. 196). Cf. also p. 278, n. 2. 
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and joined the Arabs thereby securing the latter’s victory, Chavannes, 
Documents, 143, 297. Towards 766 the Qarluq occupied Sdyab (§ 17, 2.) 
and Talas (§ 25, 93.), i.e. the habitat of the western (Nu-shih-pi) group of the 
Western T’u-chiieh, Chavannes, 0.c., 286, 297.' It is very possible that to 
this initial expansion of the Qarluq refer the two curious passages in Jahiz 
(v.s., p. 267) who ascribes the decline of Toghuzghuz valour to the 
influence of Manichaeism and adds that formerly ‘‘the Toghuzghuz ex- 
celled the Khallukh even if the latter were in double numbers (wa kani 
yatagaddimina al-Kharlukhiyya wa-in kanii fil ‘adad ad‘afahum.* 

In Muslim literature two curious reports are found on the earlier events 
in the Khallukh history. The one by Gardizi, 84, suggesting some contacts 
between the Khallukh and Yabagh0 is still obscure (v.1., p. 288). The other 
by‘Aufi(Barthold, Turkestan,i,gg—100, and Marquart, Komanen, 40) is much 
nearer to the Chinese version: ‘‘Another tribe of Turks are the Khallukh. 
Their habitat lay atthe Yin.s mountain which(produces) gold. The Khallukh 
were the subjects of the Toghuzghuz but having revolted against them 
invaded the land of Turkistan [perhaps: Tiirgishan?] and some of them 
came (even) to the lands of Islam. There are nine clans (of them): three 
FJigili, three H.ski, one N.dd (B.dva), one K.vdlin and one T.khsin.” The 
name of the mountain _,;, must stand for *_J,,, i.e. exactly Altai (Kin-shan) 
on which see note to § 5, 8.3 

When after A.D. 840 the Uyghurs, ousted from Mongolia by the Khirkhiz, 
occupied the eastern part of the T’ien-shan, they evidently pressed the 
Khallukh from the east. The struggles in the region between the Ili and 
Issik-kul must have been carried on with alternate success. Our source 
suggests that the Khallukh had occupied or recaptured the important town 
of Barskhan (v.z. 11.), but on the other hand lost Jamghar (v.1. 12.). 

The Qarluq might possibly have gathered round themselves a new strong 
federation but for a new move of Turkish tribes led from the south by the 
Qara-khanids (see § 13). Our source (§ 13, 1.) hints at some previous 
struggles between the Khallukh and Yaghmi for the possession of Kash- 
ghar. Finally (towards a.D. 943) the Qara-khanid lords of Kashghar (see 
§ 13) penetrated into the Chu valley (which our author still describes 
as being in the possession of the Khallukh and Chigil) and invaded Trans- 
oxiana. The Khallukh as the rest of the tribes of the region were then 
merged in the kingdom of the new lords. 

Another group of Khallukh, under their own yabgha lived south of 
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' In spite of these events several 
tribes of the latter federation seem to 
have maintained their independence in 
various degrees (see notes to §§ 16, 17, 
and 19). 

2 V.i., line 16, where ‘Aufi’s term 
Toghuzghuz most probably refers to the 
Western T’u-chiieh (= Tirgish). Qu- 
dama, 262, speaking of the people of 
Upper Barskhin (who undoubtedly 


had belonged to the T’uchiieh), calls 
them “the bravest among the Turks” 
and adds that ten of them could fight 
100 Kharlukh. But w.t. 11. 

3 It is noteworthy that in the 13th 
century a later Qarluq principality still 
existed north of the Ili (probably near 
Kopal), t.e. in the neighbourhood of the 
original Qarluq home, cf. Barthold, 
Karluk in EI. (Cf. p. 94, |. 21.] 
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the Oxus in Upper Tukhiristin, Tabari, ii, 1604. Gardizi’s record of the 
friendly relations between the Khallukh and the “‘Haytal of Tukharistan” 
(see note to § 13) may echo the penetration of the Khallukh into that pro- 
vince; quite possibly the Khallukh themselves established in Tukhdristan 
are understood under the name of their Hephtalite predecessors (in 
Arabic Haytal). Our source (§ 23, 69.) confirms the presence of the 
Khallukh in Tukharistin, and even now the name Qarlug survives in one 
of the Uzbek clans of Northern Afghanistan, cf. Barthold, Turks in EI 
and Kashkaki [see note to § 24, iva], p. 200 (Shahr-i Buzurg) and p. 203 
(Rustaq). 

The item on the title of the Khallukh ruler (jabghi or yabghii ,., often 
mis-spelt ,.) may have been borrowed from I.Kh., 16, who says that the 
kings of the Turks, Tibetans, and Khazars are styled khagqan, “with the 
exception of the Kharlukh king (who is) called jabghiiya”’. According to 
Kashghari, iii, 24, yafghu was a title two degrees lower than khdgan.' 

The title yabghu (Kashghari, iii, 24: yafghi<yapghi) must be dis- 
tinguished from the name of the tribe Yabaght which is placed by Kash- 
ghari, i, 28 and passim, considerably more to the east between the Qay and 
Tatar. In Gardizi’s (p. 82) still obscure report on the origin of the Khallukh 
Yabdaghd is the nickname? of a man who having run away from the “Turks” 
(to whom the original Khallukh belonged) came to the land of the Toghuz- 
ghuz. The khaqan of the latter placed him as a chief over the Khallukh 
living in his possessions who were accordingly surnamed Khallukh-i 
Yabaghu. Later on a part of Yabaghi’s tribe was induced to migrate to 
Turkistin (*Tiirgishan?) and was settled by the khaqan of the latter who 
gave them a jabily (<jabiiya?).3 Finally the people of Turkistan (* Tiirgz- 
shan?) rose against the khaqan* Khutoghlan (o>) who was killed and 
whose kingdom passed to (the) Chiinpdan (clan ?) of the Khallukh.* The first 
Khallukh ruler who sat on the throne was Ilmalm.s.n *jabilya (js) db! 
4 y- sic). It is likely that under the “Yabaghi Khallukh” are under- 
stood the Khallukh who stayed at their original home in the Altai. The 
migration of some of the ‘“Yabaghi” westwards is supported by the fact that 
the Ozgand river “‘rising from behind the mountain of the Khallukh” 
(§ 6, 17.) is called *Yabagha (§ 25, 58.), and Kashghari, iii, 27, confirms 
this name: Yabagha-suvi. This would indicate that the ““Yabaghi Khal- 
lukh”’ were settled south of the original bulk of the Khallukh federation 
on the western headwater of the Jaxartes near the pass leading to Kashghar 


' According to the Chiu T’ang-shu the 
T’u-chiieh used to give the title shé-hu 
and t’e-lé (which Chavannes, Documents, 
21, identifies respectively with jabghu 
and tekin) to the sons, younger brother, 
and relatives of the khaqan. However, 
at another place I.Kh., 40, merges the 
two titles into one: jabghiiya-khdqan, 
probably referring to the earlier times, 
for according to Chavannes, Documents, 


38, note 5, the kings of the Western T’u- 
chiieh were called jabghti-qaghan. 

2 Yabdqu according to Kashghari, it, 
27, means “‘felted wool” (al-qarada min 
al-suf). 

3 It is possible that the slightly 
simplified form jabizya contained some 
particular shade of meaning. Cf. Persian 
pddshah > Turkish pdshd. 

4 Cf. infra pp. 300-1. 
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(‘to Tibet” according to our author’s ideas, § 25, 28.). From § 6, 21. one 
should conclude that the valley of Yabaghd was already hemmed in by the 
Yaghma whose frontier with the Khallukh reached the more northerly 
Khatlam (1.e. Narin) river. The Yabaghd group may have been specially 
used by the Khallukh as a wedge between themselves and the aggressive 
Yaghma (§ 13). 

As usual in our source the bearings of the Khallukh territory are quoted 
as if the author was facing east instead of north. Grosso modo the Khallukh 
occupied most! of the Chu basin, both north and south of the Alexandrovsky 
range,” as well as the region stretching south of the Issik-kul and over- 
lapping the T’ien-shan into Chinese Turkestan along the Aq-su valley. 
The enumeration begins with the places mentioned under Transoxiana 
(§ 25, 93.) as the “‘Gate of the-Khallukh”’. 1.-3. (and 4.?) are situated along 
the road from the Jaxartes to the Chu basin (north of the Alexandrovsky 
range); 7.-9. in the Chu valley (?); 10.-12. south of the Issik-kul [12. per- 
haps much farther east]; 5.-6. and 13.-15. south of the T’ien-shan, the 
first two lying to the north-east of Kashghar and the rest on the road con- 
necting the Chu and Issik-kul basins with Kucha (§ 9, 10.) and the towns 
of the Toghuzghuz (§ 12, 5. 4. 3. 1.). See Map v. 

1. 2. Cf. I.Kh., 28, Qudima, 205-6, and Magq., 275 (the latter with 
different details). Kalan corresponds to the present-day Tarti, and Mirki 
is still known under its old name. As regarJs the tribes A. Z. Validi writes 
to me (17. 1x. 1932): “‘Berish seems to be still in existence ; Bystan is perhaps 
related to Bwsydn in the Stambul MS. of Maq.” 

3. After Mirki we find here Nin-kat, whereas under § 25, 93. Mirki is 
followed by N.vikath. I.Kh., 29, gives the following itinerary: Kalan, 
4 farsakhs to B.rki (= Mirki); thence 4 f. to Asbara (“Ashpara); thence 8 f. 
to Nazkat (var. Nunkat!); thence 4 f. to Kh.r.nj.wan (several variants); 
thence 4 f. to Jal; thence 7 f. to Sar.gh; thence 4 f. to the town of the 
Tiurgish khaqan; thence 4 f. to Navakat; thence 3 f. to K.bal (var. K.ndd); 
thence 15 days to *Barskhan. So Ninkat must be distinguished from 
Navikat, the former lying west of the Chu and the latter apparently east 
of it. According to Gardizi, 89, from a place called Tamkat (-%,)} started 
a road running in a south-easterly direction and leaving Issik-kul to the 
left (z.e. north), while (zbid., 102), from a place called N.vikat started a road 
leaving the basin of the lake to the right (7.e. south). Barthold, Report, 
p- 114, simply substitutes the reading —S , for «Gy (and, tbid., 32, identifies 
N.vikat with Kék-muynaq), but in view of the facts just quoted this is 
surely a mistake and one must distinguish between <Sy (= I.Kh. Nunkat) 


Kamb.rkat. Tomaschek, WZKM, 1889, 
although he did not know Gardizi, already 
restored the name of Nunkat as * Tunkat 
or Tumkat in view of the Chinese name 


1 Stiy4b is quoted under § 17, 2. 

2 Meant under the ‘“‘Khallukh moun- 
tain’”’ from behind which the Parak river 
(= Chirchik) is said to rise (§ 6, 22.). On 


the other ‘“‘Khallukh mountain” (Yasi 
pass), v.t. note to II. 
3 More rightly from the more easterly 


of the stage lying 50 li (= 28:8 Km.) 
east of A-shih-pu-lai (* Ashpara), namely 
Tun-kien, cf. Chavannes, Documents, 10. 
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and eS ¥ (= I.Kh. -51,).' Our author (who did certainly use I.Kh.) says 
that Nidnkat “was atown”’. But both I.Kh. and Qudama call Nuzkat/Nin- 
kat simply “large village” (qaryatun ‘azimatun), while Navakat is styled 
by Qudima, 206: ‘‘a large town (madinatun kabiratun), from which a road 
leads to Barskhan”’.? As in our § 25, 93. Mirki is followed by Navikat, we 
may suppose that in the present paragraph Nankat has been given the 
characteristics of Navikat. Our author, evidently mistaken by the similarity 
of the two names, simply skipped from Mirki to Navikat leaving out the 
places lying to the west of the Chu. If such is the case, the mountain Orin- 
‘Arj must correspond to the range forming the watershed between the 
Chu and Ili. On the eastern side of the difficult Kastek pass (8,470 feet 
high) by a a road crosses this mountain lies the station Uzun-Aghach 
(c\é! 4,55! “the long farsakh, or stage’’) which provides a very satisfactory 
correction for the impossible cole 4955). Gardizi’s report (p. 102) on a 
mountain in the same region by which the Turks took oath and which they 
considered as the abode of the Almighty undoubtedly refers to the same 
range. ‘Tabari, 11, 1593 (year 119/737) confirms that the khaqdn possessed 
near Navikat a mountain and a meadow which formed a forbidden zone 
reserved for commissariat purposes in case of expeditions. See Map vi. 

4. ~&é is obscure. If the interpretation of 5. and 6. is right, it may 
represent the starting-point of a southern route. 

5. and 6. As the Khallukh bordered on the Yaghma in the south-west 
(v.s., p. 278, n. 3), §. Tazin-bulaq must be looked for near the Western 
T’ien-shan. If the Taz-kil corresponds to the Shir-kul (§ 3, 17.) Taziin-‘4rj 
lay in its neighbourhood. All three names: Tiiztin-bulaq, Tusziin-‘drj, and 
Tuz-kul may contain the same Turkish element tuz “‘salt”,* whereas a 
similar element -‘drj under 3. has been restored by us as *aghach. In spite 
of the outward likeness of gale Oyys) and gle 44,5 it Is impossible to 
identify them in view of the geographical details.5 The element aghach 
(yighach)“farsakh, stage” iscommon in Turkish names. Kashghari,i,77: Ala- 


yighach;i, 108 Qara-yighach; iii, 118: 


' Very often old Iranian é is rendered 
alternately by .¢ and \, the latter to be 
read with imdla: da. [Tamkat=Toqmaq?] 

? The importance of the Navikat re- 
sults from the facts that it was the seat 
of a Nestorian bishop, Assemani, B76. 
orientalis, ii, 458 (Kasimghar [Kash- 
ghar?] and Navakath) and iii/z, p. 630 
(Chasimgarah and Nuachet), cf. Yule, 
Cathay, p. 179 (2nd ed. ii, 24) and 
that Manichaeans were particularly 
numerous in it, Fihrist, i, 338: Nunkath, 
but ii, 125: Navikath. The Fihrist has 
chiefly in view the situation in the early 
1oth century but it also records the pre- 
vious emigration of Mlanichaeans to 
Turkish lands. 

3 The same mountain is also men- 


Bay-yighach. [Cf. also note to § 5,7.] 


tioned in the T’ang-shu, Chavannes, 
Documents, p. 10: ‘“‘to the north of the 
Sui-shih town is the Sui-shih river. At 
40 i to the north of the river is situated 
the Kie-tan mountain; there the qaghan 
of the Ten Tribes (i.e. of the Western 
T’u-chiieh) has the habit of making 
appointments of the chiefs.” Hirth, 
Nachworte, 73, seems to give a better 
sense: ‘“‘Hier ist der Ort, wo der Kakhan 
der zehn Stamme zum Fiihrer erhoben 
zu werden pflegt.”’ 

4 [ admit that grammatically the 
form tuz-un from tuz is not easy to 
explain. However see Kashghari, i, 92, 
tolu “full” and i, 336, tolun ay “‘full 
moon’. [Cf. also p. 195, |. 30.] 

5 Taking the text as it stands. 
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7.-9. seem to have been read off a map in a north-to-south direction 
starting on the right bank of the Chu in the neighbourhood of 3. *Navikat 
and following the Chu (upstream!) and then the southern bank of the 
Issik-kul. Such a purely mechanical system of enumeration cutting 
itineraries into disconnected sections is frequent in our author (v.4. 13.-15.). 

7. Gardizi, 102, describes a route from Navikat to the “Chigil and Tiir- 
gishi”’, 7.e. running from the Chu basin north of the Issik-kul.'! Gardizi 
says that following this road one must travel from Navikat towards Panjikat,? 
close to which lies the village -53. To the left (north?) of this village three 
other villages are situated: (a) *Sayab (the text is not quite in order), 
(5) JUG» and (c) né,J> of which the first and the third lie at the foot of the 
mountain whereas the lord of the second lives in the steppe. After the 
third (c) village comes the pass (‘agaba) over the mountain venerated by 
the Turks. 

Gardizi’s text is closely connected with Qudama, 206. Both are in a very 
sad state but they mutually complete one another. Qudama (much more 
complete than I.Kh., 29, v.s., p. 289) says that the road Navakat-Barskhan 
goes (first) to B.njikat (2 farsakhs), close to which (at a distance of 1 farsakh) 
lies the village called _.? At 2 farsakhs from B.njikat lies Siyab to which 
[cf. the variant Ol ,J| read: *U\ ,] belong two villages JIS and JIS, ¢L,* 
and from the latter the road continues to Barskhan. It is obvious that 
Sayab with its two villages corresponds to Gardizi’s three villages lying 
“to the left” of Panjikat. These preliminaries facilitate the explanation of 
our text, which starts in the north with the village called in Qudama 
JIS el. and corresponding to Gardizi’s JIS,> (and Jl y of the Mujmal 
al-tavarikh, Barthold, Turkestan, i, 20). One of the remaining three villages 
mentioned together with Kiakyal (?) ought to be Sayab but our author 
quotes the latter as belonging to the Tukhs (§ 17, 2.). Therefore it is not 
impossible that both eo and oe may be two different readings of the 


same difficult name which Gardizi transcribes ees>. (The Mujmal, l.c., 
mentions a village a! but the title of its prince suggests its identity with 
§17,3.). See Map vi. 

8. 253,) and eS&L stand for -% and -S (v.s.). In Gardizi’s text, 102 
(lines 16 and 17), the word ,| is found twice; the second of these ,\ is super- 
fluous and may belong to —S; (zbid., line 15) <<-S,\ though —S3 seems to be 
an old form for it stands in Qudama’s received text, v.s. 7. 

g. As Navikat had already been mentioned by our author in his west-to- 


1 ‘This route is quoted separately from 
that starting from Tamkat and running 
south of the lake, Gardizi, 89. 

2 Entirely different from § 12, 2. 

3 Gardizi enables us to check de 
Goeje’s edition: Ns if does not refer 
to the road to Barskhan but to the village 
near B.njikat. Read: +S; se: Quda- 
ma’s passage is full of explanatory notes 


(formerly written on the margin and 
later incorporated by the scribes ?). 

* It is very tempting to associate this 
—Sdghir—with the later Bald-Sdghin. 
According to Kashghari, i, 337, sdghin 
was the title of the Qarluq nobles. Cf. 
Barthold, Baldsdghtin in EI, and his 
Vorlesungen, 81. 
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east enumeration, Kirmin-kath quite naturally follows on 8. It undoubtedly 
corresponds to 4\,,5 which Qudama quotes ithmediately before (t.e. south 
or west of) Navikat and to -S,.§' through which Gardizi traces the road 
running from Timkat to the south of the Issik-kul. It is probable that the 
two roads leading from Talas to Barskhan separated at this point (see notes 
to § 16). The name of the tribe L.ban, as pointed out by Barthold, looks 
non-Turkish, but Mujmal, l.c., gives the title of the “king of L.ban” 
Q.tkin-i L.ban, probably *Qut-tegin which is good Turkish.' [A possible 
restoration of the name 5\J would be *oU! (cf. similar mis-spellings in 
§ 10, 46. and § 17, 1.) alban, in Mongol “tribute, service”. Rashid al-din, 
ed. Bérézine, v, 259, mentions a tribe called Albat (in Mongol albat is 
a plural of albdn). Another derivative of the same word is alpdghit or 
alpa’at ‘‘the subjects, estate-owners”’, which occurs in the Russian Annals 
as well; it is attested as early as the end of the eighth century in the Saka 
document edited by F. W. Thomas and S. Konow, line 27, where 
imjuva and adapahutti should be respectively read *injii (“the tribe 
belonging to the chief’s house-hold’’?) and *alpaghut (‘‘the men bound to 
pay a tribute or to take service’). Our *Albdn would refer to a similar 
class of men.] 

10. Of these two names the first is found in Gardizi on his southern road.. 
Our author drops out the two stages: Jil [explained as “‘narrow” = Jil-ariq 
at the entrance of the Buam? defile] and Yar, which Gardizi mentions 
between Kimb.rkat (?) and Ting. Barthold, Report, 56, 114, has identified 
4i,' with the present-day Ton (< Tong) valley, on the southern bank of the 
Issik-kul. The name undoubtedly refers to one of the four sons of the 
legendary Turk: Tang (* Tong), Chigil, Barskhan, and [liq as enumerated 
in the Mujmal al-tavarikh, Tabagat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, 872, and Abul- 
Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, g (quoted in Barthold, Turkestan, i, 19). 

11. This Upper (?.e. farther distant) Barskhan? is to be distinguished 
from the Lower (i.e. nearer) Barskhan which, according to I.Kh., 28, lay 
at 3 farsakhs east of Taraz (Maq., 275: only at 3 stha, each equal to half a 
farsakh). The situation of the Upper Barskhan had been much discussed, 
though the road leading to it from Farghana and described in I.Kh., 30 
(Qudama, 20)* was rightly explained by Tomaschek.5 I.Kh., 29, and 
Qudama, 262, describe the northern road leading to Barskhan from the 
Chu valley. Gardizt and the H.-'A. complete these data and describe a 
third route along the southern bank of the Issik-kul, see Barthold, Report, 
32, and our notes to § 15, 3., 7.-9., and § 16. On the fourth road from 
Barskhan to the South over the T’ien-shan, v.2. under 15. According to 


1 See it used as a personal name in 
Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, p. 41 (?). 

2 The official Russian ““Buam’’ is said 
to be a mis-spelling for Ulam (?). 

3 The reading of the name Barskhan 
(and not Niushjdn) was already clear from 
the Mujmal (v.s. 10.) which after Tung 
(*Tong) names another son of Turk: 


Barskhan. The name is confirmed by 
Kashghari, iii, 308: Barsghdn (sic). 

+ Quba—Osh—-Uzgand, then 1 day to 
the ‘agaba (Yasi pass leading into the 
Narin valley); thence 1 day to Atbash 
(At-bashi, in the Narin basin); thence 
6 days to Barskhan. 

5 V.s., p. 286, 1. 25. 
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Qudama, 262, the Upper Barskhin (or rather its district) consisted of 
4 large towns and 5 small ones.' The fighters of Barskhan, 20,000 strong, 
lived in the town situated on the bank of a lake surrounded by mountains. 
Our source leaves no doubt that the lake in question is the Issik-kul. 
Tomaschek placed Barskhin in the Barskaun valley drained by a river 
which flows south-west into the Narin. However, both Qudama and the 
H.-'A. are positive in placing the town in the basin of the Issik-kul, i.e. 
north of the Barskaun watershed, most probably near the present-day 
Przhevalsk (Qara-qol). As the Barskaun valley begins close to the southern 
bank of the lake it may have received its name from Barskhan simply 
because it led up to this town. This would find a parallel in our § 25, 58., 
where one of the two rivers of Ozgand is called Barskhdan and is said to 
come from the Khallukh country. This eastern river of Ozgand can be 
only the one coming down from the Yasi pass (I.Kh., 30, al-‘agaba) which 
forms the watershed between Uzgand and the Narin valley. On the other 
Ozgand river (* Yabdghi), v.s., p. 288. This short stream is very remote 
from the presumed position of Barskhan and it could have received its 
name only because the road to Barskhan from Fargh4na followed it up to 
the pass (I.Kh., 30). Our author only says that the dihqan of Barskhan was 
a Khallukh. Gardizi, go, gives him the title of leo (*M.n.gh) which Barthold 
compares with the name of the Turkish [Soghdian!] ambassador Maniax 
found in Menander, see Fragm. histor. graec., iv, 225, but this seems doubt- 
ful. One would rather think of the title manaf (a) common among the 
Qirghiz. The Mujmal calls the king of Barskhan tabin. [See Appendix B.] 

12. *Jamghar, as the name and description shows, must be the western- 
most (?) of the ‘‘Five Villages’’ lying north of the ‘Tafqin” mountain 
(§ 12,.2.). Following the order of enumeration in the present paragraph 
Jamghar lay east of Barskh4n at the extreme limit of the Khallukh territory. 
Tentatively one would place it in the region of Manas. Jamghar, isolated 
from the later possessions of the Khallukh, may have been their outpost at 
the time when they lived south of the Altai (v.s., p. 286). 

13.-15. After Jamghar, lying east or south of Barskhan on the Toghuz- 
ghuz frontier, our author seems to return to Barskhan from the south-east 
by the road starting from the Toghuzghuz country. Following his habit 
he splits that road into political sections and quotes K.msighiya, S.tkath, 
and Ark under the Toghuzghuz (§ 12, 3.-5.), and Kucha under China 
(§ 9, 10.). Skipping all these stages he now starts with B.nchil (which 
Gardizi, see note to § 12, 3., mentions between Kuch and Barskhan) and 
then mentions Aq.raq.r and Uj (of which Kashghari, i, 329, says that the 
Badal-art, i.e. Bedel pass, separated it from Barsghan). That 13. B.nchal 
was more remote from the main territory of the Khallukh is shown by the 
‘act that it had first belonged to the Toghuzghuz and that at the moment 
‘o which our source refers it was occupied by some Khirkhiz. On the other 

™ See Idrisi, i, 495: ‘‘ville... forte, habitent la contrée viennent se réfugier 


mtourée de bonnes murailles et c’est et se procurer les objets dont ils peuvent 
‘a que la majeure partie des Turks qui avoir besoin.” 
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hand, the author insists on 14. A.qraq.r and 15. Oj being still in Khallukh 
possession.’ This evidence leads to the conclusion that the author has 
in view the following sequence of stages: Kuch4-B.nchOl-A.qraq.r-Oj- 
Badal-art-Barskhan, and consequently B.nchal must have lain south of Uj. 

In his earlier Semirechye, p.g, Barthold identified B.nchal with the town 
of Aq-su, evidently on the ground of some phonetic. resemblance of the 
names: B.nchul and Chinese Wen-su. Here is the abstract of the original 
Chinese itineraries (from the T’ang-shu, &c.) quoted in Chavannes, Docu- 
ments, pp. 8-10: 60 li west of Kucha the river Pai-ma-ho was crossed; 180 
li farther the stone desert of Kii-p’i-lo was entered and after another 120 li 
the town of Kii-p’i-lo reached. Thence 60 li to A-si-yen; thence 60 li to 
Po-huan (also called Wei-jung, or Ku-mo district). Thence in the north- 
western direction the middle course of the Po-huan river was crossed; 
thence 20 lito Siao-shih, thence 2oli to the river Hu-lu of *Yui-chou; thence 
60 li to ““Ta-shih also called Yii-chou, or also district of Wen-su”; thence 
30 li north-west to Su-lou-féng; thence 40 li to the Po-ta-ling, i.e. Bedel 
pass. 

So far as the distances go Chavannes’s first identification of Yii-chou 
(Ta-shih, ‘“‘Wen-su district”) with Aq-su could not be maintained and under 
the influence of F. Grenard he finally took Po-huan for Aq-su,* the Hu-lu 
for the Taushqan river, and Yii-chou [so instead of the impossible Yi- 
tien = Khotan!] for Uch, see Les Pays de l’occident d’aprés le Wei-lio, in 
T’oung Pao, 1905, p. 553. More in detail the question was studied by 
Pelliot in his Notes sur les anciens noms de Kuda, d’Aq-su et d’Ué-Turfan, 
in T’oung-Pao, 1923, p. 126. Pelliot identifies Aq-su with Ku-mo of the 
Han epoch, Pa-lu-kia of Hsiian-Tsang, Po-huan of the T’ang epoch and 
Idrisi’s 5\,>\. On the other hand, he identifies Uch with Hi-chou-kia< 
Hechuka (sixth century), Wen-su (Han period), and Yii-chou (T’ang period), 
and seems to connect the names Wen-su (<Ursiik, Urchiik) with Yii-chou 
(<Uchiik, Hechuka). 

These then were the reasons for Barthold’s hypothesis on the identity 
of Oj and B.nchil which, however, goes counter to our text. In his recent 
note in T’oung-Pao, 1931, p. 133, Pelliot takes exception even to the 
eventual connexion of the names B.nchil and Wen-su for the latter in 
older times sounded *:Uan-siuk with final k). This consideration makes, 
however, no insuperable difficulty for J». in the H.-’A. and Gardizi may 
stand for *S yu. *B.nchik (a very usual confusion in Arabic script). 

In any case the Chinese itinerary still presents some difficult points and 
it is enough to say that the distance from Yii-chou to the Po-ta-ling pass 
(70 li = 40-3 Km.)is too short for the distance from Uch to the Bedel pass.’ 

' Yaqit, i, 397, also confirms that Uj 3 From Uch-Turfan to Aghacha-qul 
belonged to the Khallukh. where the ascent only begins there are 

2 Cf. also Pelliot, La Villede Bakhouan 78 versts (= 83 km.), see Kuropatkin, 
dans la Géographie d’Idrigt, in T’oung- Kashghariya, 1879, p. 306. [On a similar 
Pao, 1906, pp. 553-6, but the origin of | uncertainty of distances in the Chinese 


the form Bdkhuwan is still somewhat itinerary from Aq-su to Kashghar see 
mysterious, v.1., pp. 295, 297. Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asia, p. 839.] 
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Then, so far as the text of the 7’ang-shu is available in Chavannes’s transla- 
tion, 0.c., 9, it seems to suggest that Ta-shih or Yii-chou at that time was the 
centre of the Wen-su district, but the situation might have been different 
both at the earlier periods and at the time to which our author refers.! 
Our 15. Oj (lying in the mountains) remains the firm point and certainly 
corresponds to Uch-Turfan. It is followed by 14. 4\p) which, if read 
*agar-agar, could mean in Turkish something like “watershed” (usually: 
agar-baqar) and refer to a divide between the Khallukh and their neigh- 
bours. More probably the name is distorted. Following on Ozgand, 
Balasaghin, Qochqar-bashi, Barskhan, At-bashi, Ord (= K4shghar), and 
Yarkand, Birtni, Canon, quotes at the very end of the 6th climate: 


long. lat. 

Oj 09°20" 45°0" 
do>| 100°40’ 43°30" 
obyb 101°40° 44°15’ 
lS 102°20’ 44°50" 


Of these the second (and the southernmost) is said to be the gasaba of 
Khotan and the fourth must refer to Kucha. In any case *Barman must be 
placed to the south-east of Oj. Kashghari, iii, 272, says: “5% (Ydngii?) is 
the name of a large river flowing past the township (bulaida) of Barman 
built by Afrasiyab’s son’ on its bank.”’ In view of these two authorities it 
is not impossible that in Idrisi’s usually inaccurate text J\,+\ stands simply 
for G44. Jaubert’s translation, i, 491, runs as follows: ‘‘Bakhwan . . . est 
une ville dépendante du *Toghuzghuz et gouvernée par un prince apparte- 
nant a la famille du khiqin de cette contrée. Ce prince a des troupes, des 
places fortes et une administration; la ville est ceinte de fortes murailles ; 
il y a des bazars ot I’on fait toutes sortes d’ouvrages en fer avec une rare 
perfection; on y fabrique aussi diverses espéces de ? [three words 
left out by Jaubert].2. Bakhwan est batie sur les bords d’une riviere qui 
coule vers l’orient. ... De Bakhwan a F.rm.q* on compte 4 journées. .. . De 


' To quote a parallel: Zeitsch. d. 
Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde, xx, 1885, p. 75, 
recording the contemporary changes in 
Chinese administrative terminology 
States that the tao-t’ai of Aq-su had 
under his authority four districts: Wen- 
su chou, t.e. the territory of Aq-su 
(‘‘engeres Stadtgebiet von A.’’), Kucha, 
Kharashar, and Wu-shih-ch’éng, i.e. 
former Uch-Turfan. 

2 The person in question is certainly 
Barman, brother of Piran, son of Visa 
(Tabari: Vésaghan). The two brothers 
were only commanders in Afrasiyab’s 
army. Pirdn was the prince of Khotan. 
See Shdh-ndma, ed. Mohl, i, 338, ii, 58, 
iii, 564, 573, 584, Tabari, i, 600 and 610, 


and Tha‘alibi, Ghurar akhbdr multk al- 
Furs, ed. Zotenberg, p. 206. 
3 MS. arabe 2222 of the Bib. Nat. in 


Paris, fol. 120v. reads at this place: ‘om 
ow Le S Gap!) wl D 
gil (4*) y opi ely i“ call er 
LU3 (£5 (§ sylent!). Consequently the 
specialities of Bakhwdn were objects in 
iron and wood. The former were ex- 
ported as far as Tibet and China. Idrisi 
adds that round the town lay the fields 
and pastures of the Turks, and in its 
mountains musk deer were found. 

* Cf. § 13, 3. The distances in Idrisi 
are usually too short. 
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J.rm.q a Barskhan la supérieure 10 journées.” I presume that our B.njil 
and 4l\,\, as well as Barman and Bakhwaén must somehow refer to the 
same locality which can be identified with the neighbourhood of Aq-su.! 
But which Aq-su? The ‘New Town” (Ydngi-shar) of Aq-su lies at some 
6 Km. from the left (northern) bank of the important river after which it is 
called and which must be Kashghari’s Yiingii. Another Aq-su lies also 
near the left bank of the river upstream from Ydangi-shar. Finally 
to the north-east of these two towns, on the Qizil-iistang (left tributary of 
the Aq-su now not reaching the latter), there is a Kone-shahr ‘“‘Old Town”, 
see Sir A. Stein’s map in Ruins of Desert Cathay, 1912. On Map 23 which 
accompanies the same author’s later work Serindia, 1921, the Old Town is 
not indicated, but to the west of the Qizil-iisting is found Pdman-iistang 
of which the name strongly reminds one of our Barman [local Turks 
drop r before a consonant, e.g., apa<arpa, see G. Jarring, Studien 
su einer Osttirkischen Lautlehre, Lund, 1933, p. 114]. Therefore our 13. 
and 14. may correspond to different avatars of Aq-su. Kone-shahr (as well 
as the Paman-iistang) lie nearer to the mountains and thus better satisfy the 
conditions of our 14., while for 13. we must maintain a situation to the 
south or to the east of 14. The reading of our *B.nchil (B.nchik?) and 
its origin cannot yet be finally settled, though, in view of the considerations 
presented above, the possibility of *B.nchik<Wen-su(k) cannot be dis- 
carded. Gardizi does not mention our 14. and it must have been borrowed 
by our author from another source which can be traced also in Biriani 
(cf. § 10, 41., § 11, 9., &c.). Kashghari relied of course on his personal 
information. 

With regard to this section of the road connecting Barskhan with Aq-su, 
Kucha, and Chinanjkath, Gardizi, g1, infra, one must also consider Gar- 
dizi’s passage, go supra, on the T’ien-shan passes: “To the right (ze. the 
south?) of Barskhan there are two passes, one called Bayghi (*Yabghi) 
and the other ,\;) Azar (cf. note to § 12, §.); and the river called T.f.skhan 
flows eastward to the limits of China. And this pass (Yabghii?) is very 
high so that the birds coming from the direction of China cannot fly over 
it.” Kashghari, iii, 23, also mentions a village and a pass of Yafgha in the 
neighbourhood of Barsghan. One of the two passes must stand for the 
Bedel pass and as Kashghari separately speaks of Bdddl-art and Yafghi- 
(art) one must conclude to the identity of ,);) with Js, (palaeographically 
the former may be a mere mis-spelling of the latter). The Yabght pass 
would then be either the Fanart or Muzart pass, and more probably the 
Janart which lies in the Kok-shaal-tau (in Central T’ien-shan) to the east 
of the Badil-art near the source of the Aq-su river, while the Muzart lies 
much farther to the east and only indirectly (through the Ili basin) connects 
the Issik-kul with Chinese Turkestan. The name of the river Oli can 
be best restored as * ules; Taghushkhan? > Taushqan (in Turkish “hare’’), 
in which case it is the important western affluent of the Aq-su along which 
the road leads up to the Bedel pass. Consequently the name of our 

' See note 4 on page 295. 2 Or Tawushkhan, see the Index! 
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* Yabghi-pass refers to the original yabgha of the Khallukh inside whose 
possessions it lay on the road from Barskhan to the Aq-su region.' 

[Additional note. Our j\y\ most probably stands for oly) attested in 
two independent authorities (Birini and Kashghari) and confirmed by the 
present-day name of Pdman-tstdng. The explanation of the name from the 
Shah-ndma is fantastic but it confirms its pronunciation by the Muslims 
and may merit more attention than the Chinese Po-huan. The question is 
how the form 5\y\, got into Idrisi’s compilation. Does it attempt to repro- 
duce the Chinese form, perhaps on the authority of the mysterious Janakh 
b. Khaqan al-Kimaki whom Idrisi quotes among his sources (cf. Jaubert, 
i, p. xii)? In the latter case, why did the son of a Turkish chief use a 
Chinese (?) form distinct from that current among the Muslims of the 
eleventh century? After all o\sl may be a mere mis-spelling of Gly\ 
(the group -l)- having been wrongly transcribed as -| »- if the original , 
was written too closely under L.). [See also Appendix B.] 

As regards the exact relation between Wen-su (= our *B.ndéuk) and 
Yii-chou ( = our Oj) the question is perhaps not so much of their phonetic 
identity as of their belonging to the same historical site.] 


§ 16. The Chigil 


Barthold, Semirechye, 90; Tiirk in EI; Vorlesungen, 75. 

The real form of the name JS appears from the Persian popular etymo- 
logy (in chi gil?) quoted in Kashghari, i, 330. The name often occurs in 
Persian poetry, see Mathnawi, ed. Nicholson, ii, 3149, iii, 4131; Hafiz, ed. 
Brockhaus, i, 318, says: ba-mushk-t Chin-u-Chigil nist bu-yt gul muhtd]. 

Our author’s data on the Chigil are scarce and contradictory. In § 16 the 
Tukhs (whose centres lay on the northern bank of the Chu) are placed 
east (?) and south of the Chigil, but in § 17 west (src) and south of them, 
under § 3, 18., the author says that the Issik-kul separated the Chigil from 
the Toghuzghuz.? The fact that some Khirkhiz are mentioned west of the 
Tukhs and north of the Chigil is evidently to be explained by the wrong 
conception of the Tal.s mountains (§ 5, 8.). 

Gardizi has two passages on the Chigil. P. 89: “The road to (Upper) 
Barskhan from Timkat goes to Kimb.rkat (which lies) on the Chigili road ; 
thence to Jil which is a mountain and the explanation (tafsir) of jil is 
“narrow” [Buam defile through which the Chu flows]; thence 12 farsakhs 
to Yar which is a village turning out 3,000 men and in it are found the tents 
of the Taksin’s Chigil* among whom there are no villages (dbddani). ‘To 


™ T have finally given up my first idea 
that T.f.skhan reflected the name of the 
Tekes river (left affluent of the Ili flow- 
ing to the east of the Issik-kul.) 

2 Cf. Kashghari, v.i. and §17. Under 
§ 6, 5. our author confuses the Issik-kul 
with the Balkhash. 


3 For the beginning of the passage 
v.s. note to §15, 3. 

“MS. 5-& SS, restored by Bar- 
thold as ga SS which means “‘the 
Chigil of the taksin” rather than “the 
taksin of the Chigil” (cf. taksin-« Figil, 
as the Mujmal al-tavartkh calls the king 
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the left of the road lies the lake of Isigh-kul &c.” This text ought to be 
immediately followed by the description of the ‘road to the Chigil and 
Tiirgish” which through some misunderstanding is given only on p. 102. 
The description starts at Navikat (v.s., note to § 15, 3.) which was the next 
stage to the east of Kimb.rkat,' the latter evidently being the point from 
which the two roads separated: the one “to Barskhan” passing south of 
the lake and the other ‘“‘to the Chigil and Tiirgish” north of the lake. 

On the situation on the right bank of the Chu (west of the Kastek and 
Kurday passes) some light is thrown by the following list of rulers which 
will be examined in more detail under § 17, 2.: 


Gardizi Mujmal 
Navikat ? Khasaki 
B.njikat Kalb.gar Kal.nqan.sh 
Z.kat separate dihqan ? 
Sayab Bayghi’s brother Y.lan-shah 
Khitkiyal B.ghlila (a Tiirgish) M.ghligha 


The situation behind the mountain, 7.e. east of the Kastek pass, is de- 
scribed by Gardizi as follows: ‘‘When you have crossed the pass, to the left 
of it (z.e. the road ?) lies the country of Turkestan (*of the Tiirgish) consisting 
of the Tukhs and *Az. There lies a village turning out 1,000 men. Close 
by lies a village Bigligh where the *jabiya’s brother lives. . . . Five 
hundred men mount with him, and if necessary 1,000 men. In the neigh- 
bourhood lies a village whose dihqan of local origin (c.\;le:] 31?) is called 
B.dan-Sinki (or Dan-Sanka); (the village) turns out 7,0c0 men. And 
near this pass (Kastek or Kurday?) there is a river (db) beyond which 
appear the Chigil (and their) tents and felt huts.” [Cf. Appendix B.] 

A close study of these two texts shows that both slopes of the watershed 
evidently belonged to the subdivisions of the Tirgish (§ 17) and only 
beyond a river? lay the region of the nomadic Chigil whose other group 1s 
mentioned south of the Issik-kul round Yar; the latter region, according to 
our author, would rather belong to the Khallukh zone of influence, but we 
must not forget that the nomad tribes of the same Turkish origin could 
live in great promiscuity mindless of the chassez-croisez movements which 
such state involved. 

Kashghari, i, 330, 354, mentions the Chigil in three places: the nomad 
Chigil (as well as the Tukhsi) lived near the township of Quyas (*Quyash) 
lying beyond Barsgh4n and watered by the two Keykan rivers flowing into 
the Ili, zbid., iii, 132, v.2., p. 301, note 4. Quyash (“Sun” in Turkish) is 
supposed to have lain on the left bank of the Ii; in Mongol times it was the 


of the Chigil). If our explanation is (*Navékat). 


right the tents in question belonged to 
some of the taksin’s subjects and not 
necessarily to the taksin himself. 

1 Qudama, 206, quotes yas 
(= Gardizi’s Kiumb.rkat) immediately 
before (i.e. to the west of) Navakat 


2 This river flowing to the east of the 
pass and consequently belonging to the 
Chu basin can be either the Uzun- 
aghach, or the more easterly Almata on 
which Verniy stands. 
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camping place of Chaghatay, see Juvayni, GMS, i, 226-7, Barthold, Otchet, 
66. Another group of the tribe lived in the township of Chigil, near Taraz 
(Talas), cf. Maq., 274,' and a third one in the villages of the same name 
near Kashghar. 
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Under the Qara-khanids the Chigil tribe formed the main body of their 
troops, Barthold, Turkestan, 317. Therefore probably Kashghari, 1, 330, 
says that the Ghuz used to call “Chigil” all the Turks between the Oxus 
and Upper China. 

1. The town Sikial (*Jsik-kul) stood probably on the northern bank of 
the lake, where the Carta Catalana (A.D. 1375), too, places a town Yssicol, 
and where an Armenian monastery seems to have existed, see Barthold, 
Issik-kul, in EI. It must be borne in mind that in the north the lake is 
separated from the Ili basin by a double range of mountains, Kiingey and 


1 Kashghari records a legend claiming that originally the name Chigil belonged 
to this town. 
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Ala-tau, between which flows the Great Kebin, a right tributary of the Chu. 
This valley situated between the town and the chief seats of the tribe 
was also presumably in Chigil occupation. The line of communication of 
the town with the clans living to the south-west of the Issik-kul must have 
followed the western bank of the lake.' 


§17. The Tukhs 


Barthold, Semirechye, 16-18 ; Otchet, 31 ; Die alttiirkischen Inschriften, 18; 
Turk, in El, 

Gardizi and Kashghari spell the name Tukhsi and it is possible that our 
Tukhs has been formed on the analogy of such plurals and singulars as 
Khirkhiztyan< Khirkhiz, Khallukhiyan< Khallukh, ergo Tukhsiyan< 
Tukhs! It is not clear whether the original name is of Turkish origin. In 
an early Soghdian letter (second century A.D.) presumably the same name 
appears in the form of Txs’y¢ *Tukhsich in which the ending -ich, or -ch 
must represent the Iranian suffix of origin. The text, Reichelt, Die sogh- 
dischen Handschriften, Heidelberg, 1931, ii, 53 and 59, refers to Txs’y¢ 
Bntk, i.e. to a slave whose personal name was T.khsich or to a T.khsich 
slave. 

According to our author to the north and east of the Tukhs lived the 
Chigil, to their south the Khallukh, and to their west a group of the 
Khirkhiz (on which see § 5, 8. and § 14). All these bearings must be taken 
with the usual reserve, v.s., pp. 270, 289. Further details show that in 
our author’s opinion the Tukhs lived chiefly on the northern bank of the 
Chu (intermingled with the Khallukh) and on the eastern slope of the 
mountain separating the basins of the rivers Chu and Ili. 

The point of interest of the Tukhs is that they evidently were the remnants 
of the great Tiirgish federation. The Tiirgish (in Chinese Tu-k’t-shth)* were 
one of the five clans composing the Tu-lu group of the Western T’u-chiieh. 
One part of the Tiirgish lived in the Ili valley and the other to the west of the 
Ili, Chavannes, Documents, p.271. Towards the end of the seventh century 
the Tiirgish Wu-chih-lé spread his power to the west and is said to have 
possessed two residences, one north of the Ili and the other on the Chu, 
ibid., 43, 77, 282. A much more important man was the Qara-Tiirgish 
Su-lu who may be regarded as the restorer of the Western Turkish power. 
In a.D. 716 he proclaimed himself khaqan of the Tiirgish, ibid., 44, 81-6. 
The Arabs nicknamed this doughty opponent of theirs Abi Muzahim, 
Tabari, ii, 1593, Barthold, Turkestan, p.187, Gibb, Arab conquests, pp. 60-85. 


* On the other hand, apart from the 
great Issik-kul lake, there are two small 
lakes and a locality of the same name in 
the hills to the south-east of Almata 
(Verniy), see Prince Masalsky, Turkestan, 
p. 777. These lakes (called by the 
Qirghiz Fasil ‘“‘green’’) lie at the altitude 


of resp. 5,450 and 5,866 feet and can 
serve only as a summer camping ground. 

2 For the pronunciation Tiirgis, cf. 
F.W.K. Miller, Uigurica ii, 1911, p. 95, 
and O. Hansen, in Jour. Soc, Finno- 
ougrienne, xliv/8, 1930, p. 20: twrkyf 
(in Soghdian). 
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In 738 Su-lu was assassinated by the lord of the Yellow Tiirgish called 
Kiil-chur (Tabari, ii, passim: Kdar-sul). After a period of troubles! the 
Qarluq (towards 766) extended their power to the Chu valley and subjected 
both the Black and Yellow Tiirgish, Chavannes, 0.c., 46, 85. 

The advent of the Qarluq meant not only the passage to them of the 
political leadership but undoubtedly also the occupation by them of 
the better pasture lands. However, the tribes of the Tiirgish federation 
could not be destroyed ; some of them migrated westwards (§ 19), but some 
maintained their more remote haunts and probably even enjoyed some 
autonomy.” I.Kh., 31, still knows the Turgish tribe and, p. 29 (= Qudima, 
206), places the town of the [former?] Tiirgish khaqan? at 4 farsakhs to 
the west of Navakat. In the tradition going up to Balkhi (¢.e. in Ist. and 
I.H.) the Turgish are no more mentioned (perhaps in view of the fact that 
they were comprised under the Kharlukh and Ghuzz), but the authors 
depending most likely on Jayhani (i.e. in the H.-'A. and Gardizi) include 
some additional details on the destinies of the Tiirgish. As suggested by 
Barthold and Marquart, in several passages in Gardizi (819,, 8446, 10253) 
one must read Tiirgishdn instead of Turkistan. The paragraph on the 
Khallukh (see notes to § 15) contains the story of how the Khallukh came 
to live on the territory of the Tiirgish khaqan and how the power finally 
passed to them. In the paragraph on the Yaghma (see notes to § 13) Gar- 
dizi tells how the latter were exploited by the khaqan (of the Tirgish) as 
an offset against the Khallukh, Haytal, and Kimak. Finally, in the descrip- 
tion of the route to the “‘Chigil and Tiirgish’’ (see notes to § 16) Gardizi 
mentions in the Chu valley two (?) dihqans of Tiirgish origin and says that 
to the east of the [Kastek or Kurdai] pass lies the country of “the Turgish 
(who consist) of Tukhsi and 5\,\”. A parallel of the second of these names 
is found only in the H.-‘A. (v.i. 1) while the first (Tukhsi) is known to the 
H.-A. (the whole § 17 is devoted to them), to the Mujmal al-tavarikh (the 
king of 5» *Tukhsi (?) is called Qutegin, cf. supra, p. 292), to ‘Aufi (who 
includes them together with Chigil, &c. in the Khallukh federation, v.s., 
§ 15), as well as to Kashghari. It is curious that the H.-'A. and Gardizi 
who know very little about the Ili (§ 6, 5.) speak of the Tiirgish and Tukhsi 
only in the neighbourhood of the Chu, whereas Kashghari, whose ideas of 
the Chu (iii, 305, 307: Sha) are vague, mentions, i, 85 and 342, the Tukhsi 
tribe (qabila) on the Ili, where according to him it lived together with the 
Yaghmi tribe and a clan (td’ifa) of the Chigil.* 
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¥ On the fate of Kar-sal the Arabs 
and Chinese give different reports, see 
H.A.R.Gibb, o.c., 91. [Cf. supra, p.288.] 

2 According to the T’ang-shu, Chavan- 
nes, 0.c., 85-6, apart from the tribes sub- 
jected by the Qarluq some tribes joined 
the Uyghurs; a certain T’é-p’ang-lé 
became yabghu of Qarashar (§ 12, 10.) 
and the rest of the tribes (200,000 men 
strong) retained their independence in 


the Kin-so mountains (according to 
Chavannes, north of Urumchi/?). 

: egasall OUl> dae (var. ebll): 
TJabari, ii, 1613, strangely transcribes 
the name with q _,t3,\. Perhaps this 
place is identical with Sui-shih = Toq- 
maq (?). 

* See also tbhid., i, 28 (in a north-to- 
south enumeration: Chigil, Tukhsi, 
Yaghma); iii, 129: Quyas (*Quyash ?) is 
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1. East of the watershed range Gardizi mentions ‘the Tirgish (con- 
sisting) of Tukhsiyan and \,\”. Our author evidently takes the Tukhs for 
the successors of the Tiirgish and the latters’ name no more occurs in the 
H.-A, Of the «3 and «+\j who are mentioned as the clans of the Tukhs 
the first most likely represents the same name as O\,\; 43 (as well as its 
companion >|) reflects an Arabic form (*4;Y) while *o\;) Aztydn gives 
the name in Persian garb (cf. Tukhstyan, Khallukhiyan, &c.). A name 
beginning with an / is unlikely in Turkish; therefore *4;Y must be further 
improved into *4;Y\ al-Aztyya.' Already in his earlier Semirechye, 15, 
and Die alttiirkischen Inschriften, 18, Barthold compared this name with 
the one found in the Orkhon inscriptions where the combination az budun 
occurs in two different meanings: ‘‘a small people” (1, E2g) and “‘the people 
of Az”’,as is particularly clear in the following passage (1, N2): az budun yaghi 
galdi,; qara-kélta siiniisdimiz . . . Kiil-tegin . . . az-eltdbdrig tutdi; az budun 
anda yoq galdi. “‘the Az people proved to be in revolt; we fought at the 
Qara-kiil lake . . . Kiil-tegin captured the eltdbar of the Az; on this occasion 
the Az people was broken (annihilated)”. This interpretation has been 
accepted by Radloff, Melioransky, and finally by Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, 
p. 154. It makes clearer the other passage which comes earlier in the 
inscription (1, Erg) and refers to the revolt of the Tiirgish qaghan and its 
repression; immediately after it stands an unfinished sentence in which 
Bilgé qaghan says: “in order that our ancestors’ land should not remain 
lordless [I] organized the Az people (az budunigh itip yaratip)”.* This 
quotation is particularly interesting as it establishes as it were some link 
between the Tiirgish and their Az successors.} [budunigh—definite accus.!] 

On the other hand, according to the Chinese sources, Chavannes, Docu- 
ments, 67, 271, 307, there were two divisions of the Tiirgish: So-ko Mo-ho 
and A-li-shth. One knows also the fatal struggles between the Yellow and 
Black clans of the Tiirgish, zbid., 83-6. As the Yellow clans were descen- 
dants of So-ko, their Black rivals (to whom the famous Su-lu belonged) 
might be identical with the group called A-li-shih, though of course the 
line of clan scissure could be more complicated! Our 43Y *«3Y! might 
perhaps have a connexion with A-li-shth in which case Gardizi’s *Aziyan 
would be due to the wrong treatment of initial al- (as in al-Lan< Alan) 
taken for the Arabic article. This supposition is, however, less probable 


zusammen mit den Kirgizen erwahnt 
werden” with the ‘“Yenisei Ostiaks” 
who call themselves Kott or Assin, but 
this hypothesis going counter to the 
association of the Tiirgish and Az is not 
conclusive. 

3 The meaning of the passage 1, E38 


the country of the Tukhsi and Chigil; 
to it belong three castles: Sabligh Q., 
Urung Q., and Qara Q. 

' Cf. § 10, 46. 3 pJ for 3 pl. 

2 Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, 148, 
seems to hesitate here between ‘Az 
people” and “small people’ but the 


former is better as preparing 1, N2. Cf. 
also, tbid., 1, E20, where the organization 
of the Az [and ?] Qirghiz peoples is men- 
tioned. Barthold, Vorlesungen, 37, 
compares the Az who “‘oft [? V. M.] 


mentioning a dignitary called az tutug 
in connexion with another war with the 
Tiirgish cannot be discussed here. See 
Barthold, Die historische Bedeutung, 
p. 34, Melioransky, 0.c., 124. 
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in view of the fact that the representation of the Black clans could be better 
associated with the other name «|p easily restored as *i-\j Qardjiya< 
Qaraja or Qaraji. In the Orkhon inscriptions (1, E38) the Qara-Tiirgish 
are specially mentioned. 

2. In Tabari, ii, 1594, Sayab is quoted as the starting-point of the 
expedition of the khaqan Aba Muzahim (2.e. the Tiirgish Su-lu), and 
connected with Navakat and the sacred mountain situated near the latter. 
According to Gardizi (see note to § 15, 7.) Siyab belonged to the group of 
three villages of which one (Khutktydl) is distinctly said to have a Tiirgishi 
lord (va a Tiirgishi-st). With regard to the dihqan of Sdyab Gardizi’s text 
is out of order unless the passage ,) 5 4 sth ,. pl, 4) clin , be 
restored as: va dihqan-i u baraddar-i *yabghit bashad *va ti Turgtshi-st. The 
last four words would then run exactly as in the case of Khatkiyal, and this 
would be further confirmed by the inclusion of Siyab in our § 17 dealing 
with the Tukhs (regarded as the remnants of the Tiirgish). Bayghi as a 
personal name is possible but here the reference is rather to a rank and 
bayghi in Arabic script is a constant mis-spelling for yabghi. It must be 
remembered, however, that this title is usually associated with the Khallukh 
(cf. § 15) and not with the Tiirgish (cf. also infra 3.). The number of 
warriors in Stiyaéb (20,000) greatly exceeds that given in Gardizi (500), 
and possibly our author roughly sums up the forces of all the villages 
enumerated by Gardizi on the way to the Chigil (25,300). 

According to Gardizi the Sayab group of settlements lay to the left (i.e. 
north) of Navikat, evidently on the right bank of the Chu. This Muslim 
Siuyab' cannot be identical with the Chinese Sut-shth which the T’ang-shu, 
c. mentions on the road from the present-day Chinese Turkestan to 
Taraz (Talas). It lay to the south of the Chu river (whereas the sacred 
mountain Kie-tan lay beyond the river at a distance of 40 Ji); Chavannes, 
0.¢., 10, identifies this town grosso modo with Toqmaq. Cf. also Barthold, 
Otchet, 31 and Christentum, g (not very clear). The archeology of the Chu 
valley is still in a rudimentary state and only systematic excavations will 
bring certainty in identifications. 

3. According to Gardizi this village lay to the east of the watershed 
range, perhaps on the river Kop which is the north-westernmost of the Ili 
headwaters and rises on the eastern side of the Kurdai pass. The details 
can be tabulated as follows: 


H.-‘A. Gardizi Mujmal 
name Bigliligh Bigligh Athligh (?) 
prince *Yinal-beg-tegin brother of the j.nida _Yinal-tegin 
forces 3,000 500 to 3,000 ? 


' Barthold, Semirechye, 18, identifies 
it with Qara-bulaq, but if by the latter 
is meant the stage lying near the Great 
Kebin on the road from Toqmag to Jil- 
ariq this position does not suit Gardizi’s 
indication (‘‘to the left” of the road). I 
should suggest for Siyab a position in 


the direction of the Kurdai (qurday 
“‘pelican’’) pass over which the Russian 
wheel-road crosses the mountain and 
which lies north of the Kastek pass. [See 
onthe Map vithe position of the Sughati 
station.] [As yab < db means “water’’, 
St-yab = “the Chu canal’’?] 
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Gardizi omits to give the title of the prince and only indicates his family 
relations to some 4 ,+,' as he also calls the lord of Sdy4b (v.s. 2.) bayghu’s 
brother. Both these forms may reflect the same title yabghi and indicate 
that Sayab and Bigliligh were under the control of the same family. In 
our source both places are quoted under Tukhs (= Tiirgish) and we are 
placed before an alternative: either the Tiirgish-Tukhs rulers enjoyed a 
title similar to yabghu/jabghu of the Khallukh, or Gardizi introduces some 
later data suggesting the gradual absorption of the Tukhs by the Khallukh. 

The alternative Soghdian name of Bigliligh indicates the presence there 
of a Soghdian colony, cf. Barthold, On the Soghdian and Tokharian langu- 
ages (in Russian) in Iran, 1926, i, 35. Our Bigliligh looks entirely different 
from the five villages also inhabited by Soghdians and also ruled by a Bek- 
tegin, but mentioned (§ 12, 6.) under Toghuzghuz. 

4. According to the order of enumeration this village ought to be the 
easternmost of the Tukhs possessions. Gardizi speaks of a village lying in 
the neighbourhood of Bigligh whose dihqan B.ddn Sdngi was of “‘local”’ 
origin. This would suit our description according to which the village only 
lay ‘‘between” two Tukhs villages. However, the number of its warriors 
(7,000) is in sheer contradiction with our author’s statement. The alterna- 
tive is to take our Urkath for a repetition of Uzkath (§ 15, 8.). 


§§ 18-22. The north-western Turks 


After the description of the south-eastern Turks our author begins the 
series of the inore northern tribes. He proceeds east to west and, more 
especially, §§ 20-22, refer to the Ural region. This system explains some 
important points in our text (see § 22). 


§ 18. The Kimaik 


Marquart, Stretfziige, 79, 340; Marquart, Komanen, 89-113, 171-2, 205, 
and passim; Barthold, Kimdk in EI; V. P. Semenov (editor), Kirgizskty 
kray, SPb., 1903, with Map (vol. xviii of Rosstya. Polnoye geograf. opisantye). 
[Marquart, Die Iki Imak, in Ostas. Zeit., 1920, viii, 293-6.] 

The legend quoted by Gardizi, 82-3, shows that the Kimak were sup- 
posed to have separated from the Tatar. The eponyms of the original 
seven clans were: Imi, Imak, Tatar, Bayandur, Khifchag, *Nilgaz,? and 


1 The same form j.nuba (*jabbiya) 
stands in Gardizi, 82p, as the title of the 
first Khallukh chief who succeeded to 
the last (Tiirgish) khaqan. Just before, 
82,, the title given to the Khallukh ruler 
is spelt .¢ >. On the different forms of 
yabghu see Marquart, Erdnfahr, 247, 
Wehrét, 143, Provincial capitals, 10: 
the Middle Persian text gives Yabb(i)- 


khakan. Cf.also Armenian Jebu-khak’an. 
[V.s. note to § 15.] 

2 The latter assumption would con- 
tradict our emendation of the text *va u 
Turgishi-st. 

3 So instead of L.nigdz; the clan 
Nilqaz is still known among the Shah- 
sevin of Sawa: see Minorsky, Sdwa 
in ET, 
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Ajlad (?). Our source seems to suggest that there were eleven divisions 
of the tribe.!. The name Kimak (to be pronounced Kimiak), according to 
Marquart, is an abbreviation of [ki-Imdk ‘‘the two Imak” (probably with 
reference to the first two clans of the federation). Kashghari no longer 
knows the Kimak, but only the Yamak (* Yimdk), of whom he says, ill, 22, 
that “with us they are (considered as) Qifchag, but the Qifchiq Turks 
consider themselves as a different group (/1zb)”’; this statement shows that 
the process of regrouping the remnants of the Kimak federation had already 
been accomplished under the leadership of the new influential tribe, the 
Qipchag (§ 21). 

It is no easy task to locate the Kimak territory. The confusion and 
fluctuation of our sources may reflect some historical displacement of the 
habitat of the tribe or the seasonal movements of its clans from the winter 
quarters (gishlaq) to the summer pastures (yaylag), cf. Marquart, Komanen, 
162 and 101. The chief geographical error of the source common to our 
author and Gardizi was that not knowing the lower course of the Irtish, 
it presumed its junction with the Volga in the region where the left affluents 
of the former and the left affluents of the latter almost dovetail into one 
another. Consequently the Ishim, too, flowing inside the supposed bend 
of the Irtish was thought to flow westwards and confused with some of the 
rivers disemboguing into the north-eastern corner of the Caspian. Finally, 
it is possible that Gardizi who is our chief authority for the route to the 
Kimak has amalgamated several variants of the itinerary. 

As regards the frontiers our source says that the eastern neighhours of 
the Kimak are the Khirkhiz (confirmed under § 14), whereas ‘Aufi (cf. 
note to § 14), locates the Kimak north of the Khirkhiz. In fact, with the 
Kimak, our author, too, launches on the description of the northernmost 
belt of Tiirkish tribes: Kimak, Ghiz, Pecheneg, Khifchakh, and Majghari, 
and we shall see the important conclusions to be drawn from this arrange- 
ment with regard to the location of the Majghari (§ 22). That the ““Artush”’ 
and the “‘Atil” are placed south of the Kimak only means that the Kimak 
lived beyond these rivers. [Moreover J at this place may be a simple mis- 
understanding for _,.)/_,|.]? The bearing of the Khifchakh and the Northern 
lands, both located “‘to the west of the Kimak”’, must be taken as meaning 
north-west. All seems to indicate that the principal territory of the Kimak 
lay in Western Siberia, north of the Irtish, say up to the Obi.’ Gardizi 
says that the land of the Kimik is very cold and that in winter their horses 
are taken to the place ¢tS,\ (Uk-tagh) in the country Sle (perhaps J\¢!, 
cf. note to § 12, 17.). On the other hand (§ 5, 19.), a mountain, apparently 
the Ural, is said to stretch “‘between the end of the Ris frontier and the 


The Y.mak 


’ Or twelve if the khagan had a clan 
of his own. 

2 See however note to § 6, 43. on the 
Volga rising from the Altai (1). 

3 On Kashghari’s Map the rivers 
(from south to north)!1a, Art.sh, a name- 
less river, and Y.mar are represented as 


emptying into a_ lake. 
(Yimdak, a clan of our Kimak) are shown 
on the left bank of the Art.sh, and the 
J.m.l and Qay on the nameless river. 
gle *Yumar = Obi, cf. Barthold, Vor- 
lesungen, 96. 
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beginning of the Kimik frontier”, which evidently means that the two 
peoples adjoined the opposite extremities of the range without being direct 
neighbours of one another. This may indicate that the Kimak (or at least 
their Khifchakh branch, § 21) extended, at some time, to the southern part 
of the Ural. The raiding activities of the Kimak covered a still larger area, 
for under § 12, 10. J.mlikath, in the Toghuzghuz country is mentioned as 
exposed to their attacks. 

In § 6, 42. the Artush is described as flowing between the Ghiz and the 
Kimiak, but in § 18 the Ghiz are not mentioned among the immediate 
neighbours of the Kimak, though the latter are said to visit in winter the 
country of the former. This last detail may explain Maq., 274, where, in 
the enumeration of the dependencies of Isfijab (§ 25, 84.), Sauran (= § 25, 
go. Sabran) is said to be a frontier post (thaghr) against the Ghuzz and the 
Kimak, and Sh.ghl.jan a frontier post in the direction of the Kimak. 
According to these indications, in the second half of the tenth century the 
region along the right bank of the Jaxartes also bordered on the Kimak 
territory. 

Passing now to the roads leading to the Kimak we must register, in the 
first place, the indication of the earlier I.Kh., 28, and Qudama, 209, who 
make Taraz (§ 25, 93.) the starting point of the route to the residence of 
the Kimik king. The position of the first stage on the road (cS S,or S'S), 
and consequently the initial direction of the route, are still dark, but 
Qudama, 205,,) and 262, distinctly says that to the left, z.e. north of the 
road Taraz-Kalan lies a sand desert which stretches up to the territory of 
the Kimak. The fact that the traveller before setting out from *Kuvékat 
had to lay in stores of food (I.Kh.) for a journey lasting 80 days also suggests 
a northward direction through the steppes. In any case the road to the 
Kimak ran entirely separate from that linking up Taraéz with the Semi- 
rechye, see notes to §§ 15-17 and § 25, 93. The itinerary of Mis‘ar b. 
Muhalhil, Marquart, Streifziige, 79, and that of Idrisi, Marquart, Komanen, 
111-12, are very confused and still of no practical help. The only detailed 
description of a route to the Kimik is found in Gardizi, 83. It started from 
an entirely different point (some 850 Km. to the north-west of Taraz as the 
crow flies) and its successive stretches were as follows: 

a. from Parab (spelt | oh, cf. § 25, 88.) to Dih-i Nau (§ 26, 29.); 

b. a river and the sands called .3,.,) (or 5),!) are crossed ; 

c. the river 3,2. (or 3,i.) is crossed beyond which begins a salt desert 

(cf. § 7, 81.) leading up to the K.ndav.r-taghi (§ 5, 12.); 

d. the wooded banks of the “‘same”’ river (S.qiq) are followed up to the 

source of the river which rises from the large mountain K.ndav.r; 

e. from this mountain the road, for 5 days, descends through woods to 

the river _.| (§ 6, 41.) of which the waters are black and which flows 
from the east to the Tabaristan (Caspian) sea; a 

f. from the Asus to the following river _,| (§ 6, 42.) where the Kimak 

frontier begins. This river is large and its waters are black. 

Marquart, Komanen, 205, takes 3, for the Sari-su, which flows from 
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north to south and disappears in the sands to the north-east of the town of 
Perovsk; he identifies *Kundavar with the Ulu-tau and the _.| with the 
Ishim *,.,\ and finally traces the road to the Irtish _~,\ in the direction of 
Pavlodar. This is a very ingenious suggestion. The identification of K.ndav.r 
(perhaps “*Kadnd-iir for Kdndiir) with the Ulu-tau (‘Great Mountain”, 
cf. § §, 12.) which is a prominent land-mark (2,070 feet) is very tempting. 
Moreover, the names of the two sources of the Sari-su coming from this 
mountain: Sari-Kdngir and Qara-Kdngir have some remote likeness to 
*Kandiir." However, we must bear in mind the fact that the starting-point 
of Gardizi’s route is Dih-i Nau = Yangi-kand = Qaryat al-haditha which 
lay near the present-day Kazalinsk, some 280 Km. downstream from Perovsk! 
To follow the Sari-su there would have been no need to descend the Sir- 
darya to the neighbourhood of its estuary. If we accept Gardizi’s initial 
point we must rather trace the route northwards of Kazalinsk, taking the 
first river (b) for the Irghiz, and the *Sugug (c) for the Turghay ;? having 
crossed the latter the road would follow its western (right) bank to its source; 
the K.ndav.r would be the watershed between the Turghay and the western 
elbow of the Ishim, where the two rivers come very near to one another; 
beyond the Ishim the road, probably still following the course of this river, 
would reach the Irtish. This alternative suggestion has a considerable 
disadvantage in the fact that the watershed between the Turghay and 
Ishim is formed by insignificant heights (northern continuation of the 
Ulu-tau) and I do not know how to conciliate Gardizi’s data unless by 
supposing that in his description‘he somehow merged the data belonging 
to two different roads to the Kimak. In the present state of our knowledge 
we should not easily sacrifice the identification of the K.ndav.r with the 
Ulu-tau.3 

Until now we have proceeded on the supposition that +1) stands for the 
Irtish, contrary to the description of the course of the Asus in Gardizi, and 
of the .,. and 3)! in our author, where these rivers are represented as 


' V.s., note to § 5, 12. Near Qar- siderably increased.] 


qarali (§ 18, 2) stands the peak of Kend 
(4,644 feet), but it is difficult to fit in 
Qargarali into our route. [For K.ndav.r 
v.i., Pp. 324, and the Russian and 
Georgian family name Kangayp-os] 

* (As in Abul-Ghazi’s text (wv.7. 3) 
Sy. 6) designates the Irghiz-Turghay 
region, Sdvug evidently refers to the 
Turghay river which is not otherwise 
mentioned in this detailed enumeration. 
It is very tempting to compare the 
name Sdvugq ‘“‘cold” with Gardizi’s Sa. 
which already Marquart interpreted as 
a Turkish word for ‘‘cold”’. In this case 
the probability of my explanation of 
Gardizi’s itinerary (as running along 
the Irghiz and Turghay rivers) is con- 


3 Semenov, 0.c., 354-5, Mentions a 
road connecting Atbasar situated on the 
Upper Ishim (still at circa 450 Km. from 
the nearest point of the Irtish) with the 
Ulu-tau (circa 400 Km.,), and then 
running in a southern direction to the 
village of Suzak lying to the east of 
the Jaxartes, more or less in the direc- 
tion of the ancient Jaraz (another 625 
Km.). Some 50 Km. to the south of the 
Ulu-tau are situated three tombs of the 
1gth-century Khans of the Qazaq (i.e. 
“Qirghiz” according to the terminology 
used before 1917). This Atbasar-Suzak 
road is a very interesting parallel to the 
‘“‘Kimak road’’, at least as described by 
the earlier geographers. 
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flowing westwards. In this latter case the two rivers would eventually be 
the Ilak and the Yayiq (see notes to § 6, 41. and 42.) and the route should 
be imagined as running north-westwards.' 

1. 2. ““Andar az Khifjaq” formed evidently the north-western march of 
the Kimak territory, while Qarqarkhin (?) was the southern march of it. 
If the words about the Irtish flowing ‘‘between”’ the Kimak and the Ghoz 
are not to be interpreted too strictly, one may think of Qarqarali, lying in 
a mountainous region south of the Irtish, and ctrca 350 km. to the SW. of 
Semipalatinsk. In the translation (v.s. p. 100) I tentatively interpreted the 
term as ‘‘Cis-Khifchaqia’’, but if az replaces here an iddfat the term may 
mean ‘The inner (part) of Khifchaq”. [Cf. H-‘A, fol. 3a,3}. 

3. The location of Y.ghsin-yisi depends upon the identification of the 
two rivers. The real Irtish and Volga lie too wide apart. Moreover in 
§ 18, 3. ji|, through a graphic mistake, may stand for the river mentioned 
in § 6, 41. 

[Additional note. The complex 5. Gy... to some extent resembles 
the names of the two northernmost peoples known to the Muslims respec- 
tively as oy (or ogy) and 4., (or 5.1), see references in Marquart, 
Arktische Lander. In Birdni’s Canon the two peoples are mentioned at the 
very end of the table of co-ordinates, after the 7th climate. .J\ sb (read: 
* ,~! aL) has the caption: “the Bulghari trade with them’’, and the other 
people is described as follows: ghiyad Yura wa hum mutawahhishin yuta- 
jirtina mu'dyanatan” “the forests of the Yara, who are wild and trade by 
bartering the objects placed on sight’’. 

The Wisi are usually identified with the Finnish Ves’ (see note to § 44), 
and the Yughra with the Ugrian Ostiaks and Voguls (v. #., § 22). 

In the year a.D. 1216 Khwarazm-shah Muhammad led an expedition 
against Qadir-khan, leader of the Qanqli.?- Gizgini, as available in 
Raverty’s translation, p. 267, says that he ‘‘penetrated as far as Yighur of 
Turkistdn, so far to the north that he came under the North Pole and 
reached a tract where the light of twilight did not disappear at all from the 
sight”, &c. The passage is evidently inspired by the stories about the 
northernmost lands which since Ibn Fadlan’s report (Yaqit, 1, 755-6) were 
current among the Muslims. 

Whether the Khwarazm-shah really went so far north is another 
question. Of the authors speaking of the same campaign Nasawi, ed. 
Houdas, p. 9, mentions on this occasion ¥,\ .4. “river Irghiz”, and Juvay- 
ni, i, 101, speaks of the Qara-qum occupied by the Qanqli (qo £ ils 


' On the source of the possible con- 
fusion of the routes, v.s., p. 305, line 11. 

? Br. Mus. Add. 25. 785 (fol. 1452) 
dy ks Olaat 4 aS Ole 543 which I read: 
ki bi-sar-t *Qangliyan-i Tatar bud. The 
Qandli were closely associated with the 
Qipchagq, cf. Barthold, Vorlesungen, 114 
and 116, The latter formerly belonged to 


the Kimiak federation which according 
to Gardizi included a Tatar division (to 
be distinguished from the later Mon- 
gols!). Therefore the combination of 
names in Gizgani is quite plausible. On 
the connexion of Qadir-khan with the 
“Yimak”’ cf. Raverty, p. 1097. 
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oy Olid cull) and of two rivers Jj and ~3. Nasawi’s /rghiz cannot be 
one of the more northern [rghiz rivers flowing to the Volga downstream 
from Samara; in Abul-Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, p. 10, Shiban’s ulus, of 
which the western limits were the Yayiq and the Sir-dary4, comprised 
both the frghiz-Savug and the Qara-qum which must respectively corres- 
pond to the names quoted by Nasawi and Juvayni and refer to the same 
locality." 

One thing is certain, namely that some connexion existed towards the 
end of the twelfth century between the Qifchaq (of whom the Qanqli were 
probably a clan) and some tribe called Yighur or Yughur. In a document 
of 578/1182 emanating from the Khwarazm-shah’s chancery, Barthold, 
Turkestan, 370, (and texts i, 79) the Khwarazm-shah records the submis- 
sion of Alp-Qara 6\,,\ with all the Qifchaq tribe, adding that he sent to the 
king’s camp his eldest son with a large number of OW) 5 ¢y (var. ol! , ¢y). 
Very probably another reference to the name is found in Mas‘idi, Muraj, 
i, 213, where describing the Black and White Irtish flowing to the Caspian 
(v.s.,§ 6, 42.), he remarks that on them lay the kingdom of , 4 SUS. Instead 
of Marquart’s restoration *Kimdak-yagbhuy (going counter to Gardizi, 83, 
who calls the chief of the Kimak shad-tutug) I should restore this name as 
*Kimak- Yighur (+) and compare it with Guzgani’s ,y.? and the ,¢y 
just quoted. 

According to Mas‘idi’s text this was the name of a Kimik territory, or of 
a Kimik division. The expression Yughir-zdda ( = *bani Yighir) is in 
favour of the latter supposition. Some confusion on the part of our author 
is of course possible but it is certain that this Kimak tribe had nothing to do 
with the northern Yaghra. 

The fact that our ,.4, 4.» is described as lying between the Atil (*Asus ?) 
and Irtish (Artush) is reminiscent of the natural conditions described in the 
Murij, i, 213, and at least our § 6, 42. is identical with one of Mas‘idi’s 
rivers. The first element 5... can very easily be improved into *, yw (the 
. may have been mis-read from a longish joint between ¢ and ,). More 


difficult is ,.4. As in Turkish yas? means “broad, wide’, could it have 
stood here for “‘a plain”? The fact is that Yas? is attested as the name of a 
town on the Yaxartes since at least the twelfth century, see Barthold, 
Vorlesungen, p. 141.] 

4. 4&3 very probably *«S\. Yimakiya? For the distance of 80 days see 
I.Kh., 28, who counts from Taraz to S J 7 farsakhs and thence 80 days 
to the residence (maudi‘) of the Kimak king, ditto in Qudama, 209, 262. 

5. Dih-i Chib (§ 6, 42. and 43. Dith-i Chibin) “the Wooden Village” ; 
on its position, v.s., §6, 43. Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil speaks of the town of the 
Ghuzz built of stone, wood, and reeds. 

' The Qara-qum sands lie ‘to the some of his MSS. but seeing that in the 
south-west of the Chalqar lake into Br. Mus. MSS. Add. 26. 189 (fol. 1295) 
which the Irghiz disembogues. and Add. 25. 785 (fol. 145a) stands 

2 Raverty does not give the Arabic cay... O-S> (?)_ gu b one would 
spelling of Yighur which he found in think that the original had * pp. 
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§i9. The Ghiz 


Houtsma, Die Guzenstdmme, in WZKM, ii, 1888, pp. 219-33; Barthold, 
Ghuzz and Tiirk in EI; An Historical Sketch of the Turkmen People (in 
Russian), in a volume by several authors Turkmentya, Ashqabad, 1929 
(quoted: Turkmentya], 5-69; Vorlesungen, 101; Marquart, Die Chronologte 
d.altttirk. Inschr., 10,24; Komanen, 25-6, 34, &c.; A. Z. Validi, Meshhed- 
skaya rukopis' Ibn al-Fagih, in Bull. Acad. des Sciences de Russte, 1924, 237- 
48; Képriilii-zade Mehmet Fuat, Oguz etnolojisine dayir tarthi notlar, in 
Tiirkiyat mecmuasi, Istanbul, 1925, i, 1-20. 

§§ 19-22 describe a special group of northern “Turkish” tribes ad- 
joining the Ural region. See Map vii. 

The Ghiz (Arabic transcription Ghuzz) as their name suggests were a 
part of the people called Oghuz in original Turkish sources (v.s. notes to 
§ 12, and Kashghari, 1, 56-8). The infiltration of Turkish (Oghuz) tribes 
in the direction of Transoxiana and Khorasan began before Islam: the 
steppes in the south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea were occupied by the 
Turks probably in the sixth century A.D. (prince Sal of Dihistan, cf. Mar- 
quart, Erdnéahr, 73, Barthold, Turkmeniya, pp. 12-13); on a similar early 
migration of the Khalaj see note to § 24, 22. An important movement of 
the Ghiz (Oghuz) was caused by the Qarluq occupation of the territories 
previously possessed by Western Turks (‘Tirgish), see note to§17. Accord- 
ing to the T’ang-shu the Qarluq transferred their residence to the Chu 
valley after A.D. 766, and in a remarkable passage explaining the origin of 
the Ghuzz of the Balkh region who captured Sultan Sanjar, Ibn al-Athir, 
xi, 117 (year 548/1153), says: “Some historians of Khorasan have given 
much more definite data about them. They say that these Ghuzz came 
over to Transoxiana from the region of the marches (var. ‘from the Toghuz- 
ghuz country’), from the remotest Turkish (lands), in the days of the caliph 
Mahdi (A.D. 775-85); they accepted Islam and helped al-Muqanna’, the 
doer of miracles of jugglery, until his end came. When the army marched 
against him they abandoned him, as they were went to do in every kingdom 
in which they were. Such used to be also their practice with the Khaqanian 
kings but the Qarluq punished them and expelled them from their seats.” 
Though this passage refers chiefly to the Balkh Ghuzz, the disruption of 
the Western T’u-chiieh must have occasioned many similar migrations.’ 
Later the Ghiz were chiefly known under the name Tiirkmdn of which 
the most likely interpretation is that offered by Jean Deny, Grammaire de 
la langue turque, 1921, p. 326, according to which Tiirk-mdn is formed with 
the ‘‘augmentative” suffix man/mdn having in Turkish an intensifying or 
agerandizing sense (goja-man ‘“‘huge’’); according to this theory Tiirkman 


would mean something like “Turk pur sang”’ or in Italian ‘“Turcone”’.? 


1 It is also characteristic that the Aristov, Zametki, in Zhivaya Starina, 
Russian chronicles specially apply to 1896, p. 312. 


the Ghuz (Ové) the name Tork < Tiirk 2 This explanation fully agrees with 
connected with the T’u-chiieh. Cf. the story quoted by Barthold from 
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Our author represents the Ghuz country as stretching, roughly speaking, 
between the Irtish, the Volga, the Caspian Sea, and Transoxiana. In § 6, 42. 
he says that the Irtish (Artush) down to the Wooden Village (§ 18, 5.) 
separated the Kimak from the Ghiz, but he adds (§ 18) that in winter the 
Kimik visited the Ghiz territory.'| Gardizi, 107, also places the Kimak 
country beyond the Irtish but without any reference to the Ghiaz. It is 
difficult to see how the Volga could constitute the frontier of the Ghoz 
both in the west and north (?) but it is clear from § 50 that the Khazar had 
very little control over the territories beyond the Volga, and Mas‘adi, 
Murij, ii, 49, positively mentions the Ghuzz raids across the Volga when 
the river freezes over. A similar (but clearer) definition of the Ghuzz 
territory is found in Ist., 9, who places it between the Khazar, the 
Kimiak, the Kharlukh lands, the Bulghar, and the Islamic lands along the 
line Jurjan (Gurgin)-Farab-—Ispijab. 

The historical situation in the steppes stretching between the Irtish and 
Volga is still insufficiently known. On the way from Gurganj to the 
Pechenegs running west of the Aral Sea Gardizi, 95, omits to mention the 
Ghuz but he does not mention any other tribe either. On the other hand, 
Ibn Fadlan, who in the spring of A.D. 929 travelled approximately the same 
way from Khwarazm to Bulghar, found the Ghuzz in the region between 
the Ust-yurt (plateau between the Aral Sea and the Caspian) and the river 
Jam identified by A. Z. Validi, 0.c., 246, with the Emba.* Beyond the Jam 
the traveller found the Bashghurt patrols. 

In § 19 the author says that the Ghiz have many chiefs and possess no 
town, forgetting that under § 26, 29. he mentions Dih-i Nau on the Jaxartes 
as the winter residence of the Ghiiz king. The source of this latter passage 
may be common with that of I.H., 393. Ibn Fadlan, see A. Z. Validi, 0.c., 
245, styles the king of the Ghuzz yabghii and his viceroy kiidarkin (?). 

The source of the characteristics of the Ghiiz is uncertain. Gardizi, 81, 
who has no special chapter on the Ghiz, only mentions their eponym ¥¢ 
and says that the original rain-stone was in their possession. Our author 
omits this detail, but perhaps his item on the power of the “doctors” (z.e. 
Turkish sorcerers gam) is somehow connected with this story. According 
to Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil, in Yaqat, iii, 448, the rain-magnet (hijdra wa hiya 
maghnatis al-matar) belonged to the Kimak. 


§ 20. The Turkish Pechenegs 


V. G. Vasilyevsky, Byzantium and the Pechenegs (in Russian) in the 
author’s Trudi, SPb., 1908, i, 1-175; P. Golubovsky, The Pechenegs, Torks, 


Juvayni, cf. printed edition, ii, 88 (where 
Tlak-Turkmdn must be substituted for 
Ilak-T.rkan); cf. also Gardizi, ed. 
M. Nazim, Pp. 8510. 

' In Mas‘adi, Murty, i, 213, the 
Ghuzz are placed on the Black Irtish 


and the White Irtish, though the latter 
is described as the territory of the 
* Kimadk- Yighiir (v.s., p. 310). 

2 Abul-Gh§izi, p. 92, has ra for the 
Emba. 


§ 20 
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and Polovtsi before the Mongol Invasion (in Russian) in Kiev. Universit. Izv., 
1883-4 (not found in London or Paris libraries); Marquart, Stresfziige, 63; 
Marquart, Komanen, 25-6, 98-9, &c. A short survey in English is given 
in C. A. Macartney, The Pechenegs, in The Slavonic Review, viii, 1929, 
Pp. 342-53. J. Németh, Die Inschriften des Schatzes von Nagy-Szent- 
Miklos, in Bib. Orient. Hungarica, ii, Budapest, 1932 (inscriptions found on 
vessels dating, as it appears, from the beginning of the tenth century; 
the author attributes them to some princes of the Pechenegs, who shortly 
before that time settled in the present-day Hungary, and it is curious to 
read in Gardizi that the Pechenegs possessed numerous gold and silver 
vessels). D. A. Rasovsky, The Pechenegs, Torks, and Berendeys in Russia 
and Hungary (in Russian), in Seminarium Kondakovianum, Prague, 1933 
(concerns later times ; very complete Russian and Hungarian bibliography). 

§§ 20 and 22, as well as 43-4 and 48-52, find close parallels in the 
respective chapters of I.R., Gardizi, Bakri, and ‘Aufi who all depend on one 
principal source and vary only in details. 

Our author speaks of the Pechenegs in two chapters: under § 20 1s de- 
scribed the old Pecheneg country and under § 47 their new habitat. Taking 
his information from two distinct sources he presents the two consecutive 
stages of the Pecheneg peregrinations as existing simultaneously. 

The fullest presentation of the facts is found in Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De administrando imperio, chap. 37, which Marquart, Komanen, 
25, calls the ‘‘basis of the historical ethnology of Southern Russia”. The 
Byzantine author says that the seats of the [JarCavaxira: were first between 
the Volga ("A77A) and Yayiq (Iejy, the ‘Ural river”) where they had for 
neighbours the *Majars (Ma{dpous)' and the Oghuz (Ov). Fifty-five years 
before the composition of the book (written A.D. 948)? the Khazars and the 
Oghuz simultaneously attacked the Pechenegs and drove them out of their 
country, which was occupied by the Oghuz. The Pechenegs settled in a 
new country (namely that formerly occupied by the Magyars)? from which 
the distances were as follows: 5 days both to the Khazars and the Oghuz, 6 
days to Alania (cf. § 48), and 10 days to Mordia (cf. § 52). In chap. 42 
of his work Constantine explains that at a later date (after the expulsion 
of the Magyars from Atelkuzu, § 22) the Pecheneg possessions extended 
from a place opposite Distra* on the lower Danube to Sarkel (a Khazar 
fortress on the Don). These events of the end of the ninth century are 
known to Ist., 10, who says: ‘‘A tribe of Turks called Bachanak (Pecheneg) 


with the Chingul (?) river flowing into 
the Molochnaya. The Magyars moved to 


' Cf. Ibn Fadlan on the Bashghurt = 
Majeghar, v.s., p. 312, line 19. 


2 In 889, according to Reginonis Abba- 
tis Prumiensis Chronicon. Cf. Németh, 
o.c., p. 48. 

3 More precisely the region which 
Constantine calls Aefedia and which 
must be located somewhere north of 
the Azov sea, its river Xtduas alias 
XiyyovAods being sometimes identified 


the country called Atelkuzu (“between 
the rivers’’?) stretching between the 
Dniepr and Sereth. A new advance ol 
the Pechenegs made the Magyars move 
across the Carpathians into their present 
land (shortly before A.D. 900). 

* Distra = Durustulum = Silistria. 
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having been ousted from its land settled between the Khazars and Rom. 
Their place is not their ancient home, but they have come to it and occu- 
pied it.” In our author the seats of the Pechenegs near the Azov Sea are 
described under § 47, and in that connexion we shall have occasion to 
examine ‘Aufi’s interesting text on the further migrations of the tribes. 

Our § 20 undoubtedly has in view the situation before a.D. 893 (or 889). 
It is true that Const. Porph., 0.c., admits that until his own time (péype 
tov viv) some of the Pechenegs (wes e€ adrdv) stayed on under the Ghuz, 
but according to our author the Turkish Pechenegs were at war with their 
neighbours which shows that they were still independent. This is still 
clearer from the parallel text of Gardizi who uses the same source. He 
describes the Pechenegs at the zenith of their power possessing herds, 
horses, precious vases and girdles, battle-trumpets in the form of bulls’ 
heads, and plenty of arms. Gardizi, 95, describes a road from Gurganj (in 
Khwarazm) to the Pechenegs which touched the Khwarazmian mountain' 
and left the Aral Sea to the right. After a journey in the desert, where water 
was found only in wells, on the tenth day a more pleasant country was 
reached with springs and abundant game. The whole journey to the 
Pechenegs took seventeen days. Their country stretched for 30 days and 
their neighbours were: towards the east the Qipchaq, towards the south- 
west (at 10 days’ distance) the Khazars, and to the west the Slavs (sic). 
This picture is entirely different from what Ibn Fadlin as an eye-witness 
found in 922. He met the Pechenegs to the south of the river ox (A. Z. 
Validi: *fayizkh = Yayiq) and he opposes their poverty (undoubtedly a 
result of the events of a.D. 893) to the wealth of the Ghuzz. A. Z. Validi, 
0.c., p. 246, thinks that these Pechenegs belonged to the class of nomad 
““proletarians”’ (jataq) adding that they, too, shortly after crossed the Volga 
in a westerly direction.” 

Our author considerably embroils the description of the Pecheneg 
frontiers. He does not say that their lands reached the Uninhabited 
Northern Zone, but the comparison with the Kimak country shows that 
the Pechenegs lived in a very cold region. Under § 44 it is said that east 
of the Riis lay the Pecheneg mountains under which only the Ural moun- 
tains or their (western) spurs can be understood.? Under § 6, 43. the Itil 
downstream of Bulghar separates the Turkish Pechenegs from the “‘Burtas”’ 
by which, owing to some mistake, our author (see § 51) usually means the 
Volga Bulghars. In our § 20 the Burtds and Baradhds are mentioned to 
the south of the Pechenegs. In § 19 the Atil (Volga) forms the western and 
northern frontier of the Ghiz while according to § 20 the western neigh- 
bours of the Ghiiz were the Turkish Pechenegs. Did, then, our author think 
that the Pecheneg territory somehow stretched from the Urals down to the 
right (western) bank of the Volga? Still more embarrassing is § 6, 45., 


1 4.e. the Chink of the Ust-yurt. Bakri, 3 At its northern and southern ex- 
42, places the mountain at 10 farsakhs tremity respectively the Ras and the 
from Gurganj. Kimik were supposed to live, cf. § 18. 


2 But v.s., Const. Porph., o.c., cap. 37. 
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according to which the enigmatic Rata river (flowing westwards!) rises 
from a mountain on the frontier between the Pechenegs, Majghari, and 
Ras. Such an involved idea would be comprehensible to some extent only 
if the author imagined that the Pechenegs and Majghari, or a part of them, 
were found to the south-west of the great bend of the Volga (in the region 
of Kazan).! The Rata was evidently considered as the frontier between the 
Pechenegs and Ras (cf. § 42). 

It is curious that neither in § 20 nor in § 50 are the Turkish Pechenegs 
and the Khazars explicitly considered as neighbours, though from Const. 
Porph. we know that the Pechenegs were ousted from their former seats 
by the concerted action of the Ghuz and Khazar. Gardizi’s text (v.t.) is 
also clear in this respect. 


§ 21. The Khifchakh (Qipchaq) 


Marquart’s Komanen is a special study on the origin and destinies of the 
Komans-Qipchags; though containing a prodigious mass of rare materials 
and many valuable suggestions it remains in the author’s own words, p. 206, 
only spade-work (‘‘Pionicrarbeit”); cf. important critical remarks by 
Pelliot in Jour. As., avril 1920, pp. 125-86, and by Barthold, Russ. tstor. 
zhurnal, vii, 1921, pp. 131-56. See also Barthold, Kipéak in EJ, A. Bruce 
Boswell, The Kipchak Turks, in The Slavonic Review, vi, 1927, pp. 68-85 
(popular article), and D. Rasovsky, Polovtsi,in Seminarium Kondakovtanum, 
vii, 1935, pp. 1-18 (to be continued) with a very good European biblio- 
graphy [part ii, zbid., viii; 1936, pp. 19-40]. 

The name Khifshakh< Khifchakh, Qipchagq is already attested in I.Kh., 
31. The Russians called the Qipchaq Polovtst (from nonoBntii ‘yellowish, 
sallow’’) to which name in western languages correspond the terms: Pallidi, 
Falones, Valani, Valwen, &c. This group of names has no correspondence 
in Muslim literature? Another name under which the Qipchaq were 
known in the Byzantine empire and Western Europe is Képavor, Comant, 
Commani, which is also found in Idrisi, who (perhaps quoting from a 
European source)? calls the Qipchaq ¥iladl and their land ils (Jaubert’s 
translation, ii, 395, 399, &c.). The identity of all these appellations is clear 
from Rubruquis (Paris, 1839, p. 247): ‘““Commani qui dicuntur Capthat 


' If the Pechenegs lived north of the 3 One must, however, keep in mind 


Burtas (i.e. Bulghar) and Baradhias, how 
could they neighbour on the Ghiz along 
the Volga, unless under Ati we have to 
understand the Kama? But this surmise 
would create new difficulties. According 
to Mas‘tdi, Tanbih, 160, the operation 
zone of the Pechenegs extended (at some 
time ?) down to the Aral Sea. 

2 But v.2., p. 317, Barthold’s interpre- 
tation of Sari. 


the still insufficiently explained names 
oaigs! (Or G59!) which Gardizi quotes 
on the road to the Kimak (see note to 
§ 18) and a! ord (variants sly and 
5 J} 5) given by Rashid al-din, ed. 
Bérézine, Trudi V.O., vii, 162, as the 
name of the tenth tribe of the Uyghurs, 
cf. Marquart, Komanen, 91 and 58. 
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[*Qipchaq]; a Teutonicis vero dicuntur Valani [read: Falani] et provincia 
Valania [read: Falania].”’ The origin of the names Coman-/Qoman remains 
dark (cf. note to §14, 1.). The name ,5 (still suspect!) to which Marquart 
attaches such an exceptional importance might explain the Magyar form 
Kin but it does not account for Qoman. Even without taking J¢ into con- 
sideration we can imagine the derivation of Magyar Kun from Qoman but 
there is no explanation for the expansion of an earlier *Qin into Qoman, 
simultaneously with its supposed survival (?) as Kun in Magyar. 

Like the Khirkhiz, Kimak, and Ris the Khifchakh are represented in 
our source as living in the immediate neighbourhood of the Northern 
Uninhabited Lands. To their south’ are placed the Turkish Pechenegs. 
Our source (§ 6, 44.) adds that the Ris river (Volga above its junction 
with Kama?) skirted the Khifchakh confines.2, Were then the Qipchaq 
imagined to live down-stream from the Ris on the left bank of the upper 
course of the Volga? This, however, would be an entirely imaginary 
construction due exclusively to our author, for Gardizi, who uses much 
the same materials, distinctly says that the Khifchaq lived to the east of 
the Pechenegs. Having substituted north for east our author fitted in the 
peoples into his scheme without much care for the actual situation. 

Gardizi, 82, mentions the Khifchakh as one of the seven tribes of the 
Kimak. Our author seems to refer to a later stage of the Khifchakh 
emancipation: he admits the vassal dependence of their king upon the 
Kimiak but considers the Khifchakh as a special tribe, maybe separated from 
the Kimak by the territory called Andar az Khifchakh. To what an extent 
the form of association of the Qipchaq with the Kimak was changed to- 
wards the end of the eleventh century is witnessed by the quotation from 
Kashghari (iii, 22), v.s., p. 305, which shows the Yimik, z.e. presumably 
one of the two original clans of the Kimik, as a kind of poor relatives of 
the Qipchaq. In A.D. 1318 al-Warraq quotes the Yimik as a clan of the 
Qipchagq, cf. Marquart, Komanen, 157. 

Marquart, ibid., 100, must be right in assuming that the Qipchaq first 
profited by the victory of the Ghiz over the Pechenegs. To characterize 
the further succession of nomad tribes in southern Russia suffice it to 
mention? the following facts: in 1036 Yaroslav of Kiev inflicted the final 
crushing defeat on the Pechenegs. Under 1054 Russian chronicles for the 
first time mention the appearance both of the Torks (= Ghiiz) and the 
Polovtsi (= Qipchaq). The former were evidently fleeing under the pres- 
sure of the latter. Henceforth for 170 years up to the Mongol invasion 


316 


' Read: west (?), cf. Gardizi on the 
Pechenegs, v.s., p. 314, line 20. 

? On the other hand the northern 
boundary of the Turkish Pechenegs was 
the mysterious river Ratha (§ 6, 45.) 
which is not mentioned in connexion 
with the Khifchakh. We may imagine 
then that, on our author’s Map, the 
Ratha divided the Rus and Pechenegs 


only on the right bank of the Volga. 
[Or should we read eastern, instead of 
northern, boundary, cf. supra note 1. 

3 Here we cannot discuss the migra- 
tions farther south and west. See now 
Rasovsky, o.c. [The first attack of the 
Pechenegs on Kiev is recorded in 
the Russian Chronicle under a.D. 968.] 
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(A.D. 1224) the Qipchaq remained masters of the steppes down to the 
Caucasus. 

Explaining the process of formation of the Qipchaq tribe Marquart 
assumes three gradual stages of its mongolization(?). According to Gardizi 
the original Kimak separated from the Tatar (following Marquart, o.c., 95, 
in the seventh century); for a second time the Qtn, a clan of the Mongolian 
Marga mentioned in ‘Aufi (see note to § 20) put into movement the original 
tribes in the beginning of the 11th century, o.c., 55, 57; for a third time 
the foundation of the Qipchaq (in the Yiian-shth: *Kin ch‘a) state is ex- 
plained by the arrival towards A.D. 1120 of some princes whose original 
habitat was near Jehol in Northern China, o.c., 115, 117, 137. Many of 
these facts still need confirmation and their interpretation by Marquart is 
subject to considerable caution (see the reviews of Marquart’s book by 
Pelliot and Barthold and the latter’s Vorlesungen, p. 114). 

It remains to mention here that in ‘Aufi’s much discussed passage the 
chain of moves among the nomadic tribes is opened by the invasion of the 
Qin (Q.7i) into the Sari land (zamin-i Sari). The inhabitants of Sari (aAl-1 
Sari)' press the Ghuz-Tiirkmans and the latter move into the southern 
seats of the Pechenegs (§ 47). Barthold in his review of Marquart’s Komanen 
thinks that by Sari the Qipchaq are meant, and this hypothesis is cer- 
tainly supported by the fact that the Qipchaq were the people who drove 
before them the Ghuz (Vsbi Ov{o.) and gave their own name (Dasht-1 
Khifchakh) to the steppes formerly associated with the name of the Ghuzz. 
Barthold even suggests that sdri<sari, in Turkish “yellow”, is not an 
unsuitable name for the people known in the west under the names: 
Polovtsi, Pallidi, &c. [One wonders whether the original group of the 
Qipchag had something to do with the “Yellow”’ clans of the western T‘u- 
chiieh, v.s., § 17.] 

Against Barthold’s hypothesis is the fact that in ‘Aufi’s text ahl-1 Sari 
can only be interpreted as ‘“‘people of [the territory called] Sari”. However, 
the name of the Sari-su could form a connecting link with some “‘Yellow”’ 
tribe (v.s., p. 284, n.5). Moreover, on the road supposed to lead to the 
Sari-su (notes to § 18) lay the sands called by the Turks :5y,! (v.s., p. 315, 
n. 3). Had this latter name anything to do with the Qomans it would pave 
the way to the demonstration that the ‘‘people of Sari” were not different 
from the ‘‘Qomans”’ (= Qipchaq). 


§ 22. The Majghari 


Chwolson, Izvestiya . . . Ibn Dasta (read: Ibn Rusta), pp. 101-23; Mar- 
quart, Streifziige, pp. 27-74 and passim; Dietrich, Byzantinische Quellen, 
Index sub verbis: Mazarer, Ungarn; B. Munkacsi, Die Urheimat der 
Ungarn, in Keleti Szemle, vi, 1905, pp. 185-222; Barthold, Basdjird, in EI; 
J. Németh, Magna Hungaria, in Mzik, Beitrdge, pp. 92-6; Németh Gyula, 

™ The text as it stands does not suggest any leadership of the Qin over the 
people of Sari. 
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A honfoglalé Magyarsdg kialakuldsa, Budapest, 1930 (a short résumé of 
this important work is La Préhistotre hongroise, in Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, 
Budapest, June 1932, pp. 460-8, the communication of which I owe to the 
kindness of the author); C. A. Macartney, The Magyars in the Ninth Cen- 
tury, Cambridge, 1930 (a painstaking revision of Byzantine and Oriental 
sources, the latter being used in translations; Gardizi’s text accepted in 
Marquart’s earlier interpretation); J. Moravcsik, Zur Geschichte der 
Onoguren, in Ungar. Jahrbiicher, x, Heft 1-2, 1930, pp. §3-go. See Map xii. 

The question of the remote Hungarian (Magyar) origins depends chiefly 
on linguistic evidence and more especially on that of loan words in Magyar 
and its cognate idioms. As the nearest of kin to the Magyar are the Voguls 
(on both slopes of the Northern Ural) and the Ostiaks (in the Obi basin), 
it was formerly admitted that the original home of the Magyars must be 
sought in Siberia. So Marquart, Streifziige, 53, located the ‘“Ursitze’”’ of 
the Magyars in “southern Yugria, in the neighbourhood of the Ishim and 
in the Baraba [steppe east of Omsk]”’. More usually, following the indica- 
tions of the Muslim authors (v.2.), the seats of the early Magyars were placed 
in the neighbourhood of the Volga Bulghars, z.e. near the present-day 
Bashqir territory. Munkdcsi in his Urhetmat der Ungarn, p. 212, while 
criticizing these theories took an entirely different view, to wit that the 
region where the Magyar language underwent the influence of the [older] 
Turkish and Caucasian languages! lay in the northern Caucasus and that 
accordingly this was ‘‘das Urgebiet des Bildungsprocesses des Magyaren- 
tums”’; and if some Magyars were found near the Volga this must be 
explained by some emigration from the Caucasian home in the northward 
direction. 

Turning now to Muslim sources we must recognize that under Majghari, 
Basjirt, and other similar names? Arab and Persian authors speak of two 
distinct groups, viz. the Uralian ‘‘Bashqirs’’ (whether Turks or Finno- 
Ugrians) and the Magyars (Hungarians) in their earlier country north of 
the Black Sea. 

According to Prof. Németh’s latest researches, the Bashgirs are originally 
a Hungarian tribe, which probably together with the Volga Bulghars had 
migrated from the northern Caucasus northwards, cf. Munkacsi, 0.c., 221. 
The name of the Bashghirs* mixed with that of the Hungarians living near 


' For traces of former contact of and migrations of the Magyars are neces- 


the Magyars with the Ossets see now 
Hannes Skéld, Die ossetischen Lehn- 
wérter im Ungarischen, in Lund Um- 
versitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. I, Bd. 20, 
No. 4, 1925 (where the Magyar-Osset 
contacts are placed circa a.D. 600- 
800). In principle it is hazardous to 
associate the Iranian (¢.e. Alan > Osset) 
elements in Hungarian exclusively with 
the Caucasus for the Alans once stretched 
well to the neighbourhood of the Aral 
Sea. [The theories on the earliest home 


sarily very controversial.] [Cf. Appen- 
dix B.] 

2 See their enumeration in Chwolson, 
112, and Marquart, Streifziige, 
68-9. 

3 Moravesik, 0.c., 89, thinks that this 
migration took place simultaneously 
with the westward trek of the Onoghun- 
durs (§ 53) about the middle of the 7th 
century. 

+ Németh explains it as *bdsh-ghur 
“Five tribes’ [?]. 
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the Black Sea (Mod‘ert) resulted in the form: Mojgher. This, together with 
the common origins of the two peoples, led to a situation under which the 
two were indiscriminately called now Bashghird, and now Mojgher. Those 
Hungarians who had travelled from the Caucasus to the north carried 
along with them some Turks, and later became turkicized by other Turks 
coming from Western Siberia. Kashghari considers the Bashqirs as Turks 
speaking a dialect akin to that of the Kimak, but the Dominican Julian who, 
in search of the lost Hungarian tribes, visited the region of the Volga in 
1235 found a ‘“‘Magna Hungaria” near the “Magna Bulgaria” (t.e. the 
Volga Bulghars). Moreover, some of the clan names of the Hungarians 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (A.D. 948) coincide with those 
of the present-day divisions of the Bashqirs (Kouprovyeppdrov = Hung. 
Kirt + Gyarmat=Bashq. Yurmatu;, T'evéxy=Hung. Fend=Bashq. Yeney). 
See Németh, Magna Hungaria. 

The clearest and simplest presentation of the case in Muslim sources is 
found in Ist., 2253, who says: ‘‘there are two classes of Basjirt (2). The 
one is found at the farther end (dkhir) of the Ghuzz behind the Bulghar 
(‘ald zahr B.) and they are said to be about 2,000 men! and to be pro- 
tected by impassable thickets (mashdjir); they obey the Bulghar.2 The 
other class of them borders on the Pechenegs ; both they and the Pechenegs 
are Turks and they border on Ram.’? 

Much more entangled is the group of sources represented by 1.R., 142, 
Gardizi, 98, and Bakri, ed. Rosen, 45, who under the name Majghari 
mechanically string together the information referring to two different terri- 
tories and most probably derived from different sources (Muslim al-Jarmi, 
Harin b. Yahya, &c., cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 28) as if the Uralian terri- 
tory stretched without interruption down to the Black Sea. The intro- 
ductory paragraph (A) of these authors places the Majghari in the north 


known Cagir, or render Cigil by 


? In the curious legend on the forma- 
* Cighir]. 


tion of the Khirkhiz, Gardizi, 85, says 


that their ancestor after having been 
obliged to leave the court of the Khazar- 
khaqan joined Bashjirt who ‘“‘was one of 
the Khazar nobles and with 2,000 men 
lived between the Khazars and the 
Kimiks”’. 

? It is possible that I.Kh.’s (p. 31) 
_jod\ quoted in the series Toghuzghuz- 
Kharlukh - Kimék —- Ghuzz - 7.f.r- Baja- 
nak—Tiirgish stands for xl\ rather 
than for * ,J\ supposed by de Goeje 
and Marquart to represent Chigil. The 
same consideration may apply to 
Mas‘idi’s (Murti, i, 288): 4 aod | (?). On 
other passages in Mas‘ddi relative to the 
Magyars see Marquart, Streifziige, and 
our notes to § 53. [In principle I. Kh. 
31, could hardly mention the little- 


3 In another passage Ist., 227, reckons 
from the Pechenegs to the Inner Basjirt 
10 days, and from the latter to Bulghar 
25 days. This last distance could only 
refer to the Magyars living north of the 
Black Sea. A parallel term to Basjrt 
al-dakhil is Bulghar al-dakhil (i.e. the 
Danubian Bulghar) mentioned in Ist., 
226 (vi. § 45). In Mongol times the 
Magyars occupying their present seats 
in Hungary were still called +l, cf. 
Juvayni, GMS, i, 225. 

* In a convenient form the texts are 
synoptically presented in Macartney, 
0.c., pp. 30 and 42. There are, however, 
some misprints in the translations and 
Gardizi’s text is given without the final 
sentences. 
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between the *Pecheneg [our ‘Turkish Pecheneg’’] country and the Bulghar 
tribe of Asgil/ Ashkil (see § 51). Ina later part (B) they describe an extensive 
Majghari territory reaching down to the Black Sea. However, in a more 
detailed description of this southern country the three authors disagree. 
I.R. and Gardizi (B 1) place the Majghari between two large rivers disem- 
boguing into the Ram Sea, and in connexion with this land Gardizi par- 
ticularly names the peoples N.nd.r and M.rdat. On the other hand, Bakri 
(B 2) says nothing about the rivers and as the neighbours of the Majghari 
quotes the |! and «,,) undoubtedly connected with the Caucasus, cf. 
notes to § 50, 4.’ Contrary to Marquart? I am inclined to think that, even 
supposing that I.R.(B 1a) has in view the AeBedia home of the Magyars near 
the Azov see, Gardizi (B 1 5) refers to the AreAxovfov stage of Magyar pere- 
grinations when, expelled by the Pechenegs (a.D. 88g), they spent some 
years in the region of the five great rivers emptying themselves into the 
north-western corner of the Black Sea, cf. Const. Porph., chap. 38, w.s., 
Pp. 313, note 3. 

[Additional note. Only in Gardizi and in the H.-‘A. we find traces of 
the additional source (B16) to which we can assign our details on the 
southern (*western) frontier of the Magyars, as well as on the V.n.nd.r 
(§ 53), Mirvat (§ 46), and perhaps the “Christianized Slavs” (§ 42, 17.). The 
source must originally belong to the very last years of the ninth century. 
It has nothing to do with Muslim b. Abi Muslim al-Jarmi (see notes to 
§ 42) and one particular detail is in favour of its association with the name 
of Harin b. Yahya (see note to § 42, 17.).] 

The best introduction to our text is Gardizi’s passage which is not only 
illustrative for the tradition (Br) but which also contains details(B 1 5) on the 
neighbours of the Majghari found nowhere else except in the H.-‘4. Our 
literal translation follows the text as edited by Barthold, p. 98 (after the 
Oxford MS.) with the addition of some insignificant variants found in the 
Cambridge copy (marked C.): “Between the Bulkar [read as in I.R. and 
Bakri: *Pecheneg, cf. also § 6, 45.] country and that of the Asgil who are also 
of the Bulkar lie the frontiers of the Majghari.2 They are a class of Turks 
and their salar (has) 20,000 horse. They call this salar k.nda and this is the 
name of their greater king, (whereas) the salar who makes the appointments 
(shughlha khwanad) is called jula and the Majghari do whatever he orders 
them. They possess a wide plain all covered with grass. Their country is 
100 farsakhs by 100 farsakhs. Their country adjoins the Ram Sea into 
which flow two large rivers [instead of yer 25) 5! read: Gyprx 29) 52] and 
they live between these two streams (6 - [| &,) Ol.) and when (C. ds) 
winter comes those who had gone far from the river (jayhin) come 


1 Cf. also Mas‘idi, v.7., notes to § 53. 3 'This definition of the territory has 
2 Marquart’s attempt to identify these in view the northern Majghari, 7.e. the 
two pairs of names (Streifziige, pp. 176 Bashqirs (item A). The rest of the 
and 496) has been followed by the later passage seems all to refer to the real 
writers though Marquart himself finally | Magyars (item B). 
changed his opinion (see notes to § 53). 
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near to it and stay there in winter. They catch fish and live on them. 
And [with regard to] the river (jayhidn) which is to their left [we must 
add that] towards the Saqlib (country) there is a tribe of Ram who are 
all Christians. They are called N.nd.r. They are more numerous than 
the Majghari but weaker than they. And of these two jayhiins the 
one is called Atil (1) and the other Diba (4) and when the Majghari 
are on the bank of the river they see the N.nd.rians. Above (zabar; 
C. zir: ‘below’) these N.nd.rians on the bank of the river stands a large 
mountain and a water rises (from it) and flows on its side. Behind this 
mountain a nation of Christians is found whom they call M.rdat. 
Between them and the N.nd.r there is a distance of 10 days. They are a 
numerous nation. Their clothes resemble those of the Arabs and consist 
of a turban, a shirt, and a coat (jubba). They have cultivation and possess 
vines (razdn; in C. the text is slightly disturbed). Their water flows on 
the surface and they have no underground canals (kdriz). And it is reported 
that they are more in number than the Rim. They are a separate nation. 
Most of their commerce is with the Arabs. And that (other) river which is 
on the right of the Majghari flows to the Saqlab and thence to the Khazar 
lands and that river is the largest of the two (va dn riid az in har du ritd 
buzurgtar-ast). The country of the Majghari is all trees and marshes 
(dbgir ‘lakes’?) and the soil is damp. They always vanquish the Saqlab 
and constantly impose tribute on them and treat them as their slaves. The 
Majghari are fire-worshippers and raid the Saqlab and Ras and bring 
captives (barda) from them. They take them to Rim for sale.' These 
Majghari are handsome and pleasant looking. They dress in satin (diba). 
Their arms are embellished with silver and gold (instead of 42 5 6) spo 
agi) 52 read: sys) 45 5 ays) au*). They constantly go to sack the Saqlab 
and from the Majghari to the Saqlab there is a distance of ten days.’’? 
The crucial point is the identification of the two rivers which Gardizi, 
perhaps misunderstanding the Arabic original (cf. I.R., 142) but following 
a regular Persian usage, calls jayhin in the sense of ‘‘a large river”. The 
author distinctly starts on his location of the N.nd.r from the river flowing 
“fon the left’ of the Majghari, z.e. evidently on their west, because the 
peoples living beyond it lived in the direction of the Saqlab, one of the 
westernmost peoples of Eastern Europe (§ 43). This makes it evident 
that the river > is one of the rivers of the north-western corner of the 
Black Sea, and probably Barthold was right in restoring in his text *ly 
(Dina, “‘Danube’’) instead of \,2.3 As regards the river flowing ‘‘to the 


' I.R., 143, mentions ty as the 
point where the Majghari slave-traders 
were met by the Byzantine merchants. 
If this place (cf. § 3, 6. and 8. and § 42 
15.) is CS Kerch (at the entrance of the 
Azov sea) there is an indirect indication 
that I.R. still referred to the Lebedia 
home of the Magyars. 


2 I.R., 143, quotes the distance of 
10 days between the Pechenegs and 
Slavs and, zbid., 142, records the Ma- 
gyar attacks only on the Slavs. Gardizi’s 
variants may reflect an influence of his 
special ‘‘N.nd.r-M.rdat” source (B 1 6). 

3 The Khazar king's letter (which 
also mentions the name V.n.nt.r, cf. § 46) 
positively applies the name Rwnd/Dwnd 
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right” of the Majghari, the mention of the Khazars shows that it must be 
sought in the eastern part of the southern Russian plain. Marquart, 
Streifziige, 32, quotes the Hungarian chronicler Simon de Keza according 
to whom the Hungarians called the Don Etul.! This may be a hint for the 
identification of Gardizi’s Atil which at this place cannot apply to the Volga 
held at that time by the Khazars. More than this, the Khazars at the zenith 
of their power controlled the steppes up to Kiev, and so historically even 
the Dniepr would suit the condition of flowing from the Slavs to the 
Khazar lands. The name atil was certainly employed in a general sense as 
is shown by the term ’AreAxovfou explained as ‘(the land) between the 
rivers’’, see Marquart, Stretfztige, 33. If the element «ovfov corresponds to 
Magyar kéz, kéze “terra intermedia”, the first element is undoubtedly atil 
taken in the sense of a river (cf. jayhtin).*_ As Const. Porph., chap. 38, 
enumerates the five rivers of Atelkuzu we know that the latter comprised 
the space between the Dniepr and the Sereth. Might Gardizi’s Atil 
perhaps be an echo of the term Atelkuzu?3 

Coming now to the H.-‘A. we see that its author with regard to the 
Majghari territory followed exclusively the tradition A and entirely dis- 
regarded the tradition B. He places the Majghari near the Ural mountains 
as the last territory in the series of the northern Turkish lands (§§ 18-22, 
east to west: Kimak, Ghiz, Turkish Pechenegs, Khifchakh, Majghari). 
This disposition of chapters is still more significant in view of the fact that 
the southern territories of Eastern Europe (§§ 43-9) are described in an 
opposite direction (west to east: Saqlab, Ris, Inner Bulghars, Mirvat, 
Khazarian Pechenegs, Alan, Sarir) and that the two series of countries are 
even separated by an intermediary zone of countries (§§ 50-3) enumerated 
in a sort of bustrophedon east to west: Khazar, Burtas, Baradhas, and 
V.n.nd.r. Cf. Map xii. 

Our author undoubtedly represents the same tradition as I.R., Gardizi, 
and Bakri, and in his sources certainly the two different Majghari homes 
were found. As in § 22 he proposes to describe the Bashqir country (A), the 
question is what he has done with the residue of information relative to the 
Magyars (B)? In the immediate neighbourhood of the Magyar territory 
Gardizi mentions the people N.nd.r screened by a mountain from another 
people M.rdat. These peoples are also described in our text: the Majghari 


§ 22 


to the Danube, cf. Kokovtsov, o.c., pp. 
75 and 92, but this document is suspect. 

' Cf. I.Kh., 54, on the Tanais, ‘‘the 
river of the Saqaliba’’ which the Ris 
merchants follow before reaching the 
Khazar capital. 

2 See in Volga-Turkish dialects, 
Yayigq-itili, Vatka-itili, Aq-idil, &c. Cf. 
Marquart in Ungar. Fahrb., ix/1, 1929, 
p. 96. [The word is said to be of 
Chuvash (< Bulghiar) origin.] 

3 If Dubd is the Danube and Ati the 


Dniepr (or even the Don) it is difficult 
to call the eastern river the larger of the 
two. One could perhaps imagine that 
in the original Muslim report based on 
Byzantine sources *Diéind as a more 
familiar name stood for its less known 
affluent Sereth, cf. a similar confusion 
of an affluent with the principal river in 
§ 6, 13. [I-R., 142, only says that “one 
of the two rivers is larger than the 
Jayhiin”, which gives a better sense. 
Cf. ‘Aufi, v.2, p. 324.] 
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are the northern neighbours of the V.n.nd.r (§ 53) and the Mirvdt (§ 46) 
live south of the V.n.nd.r mountain. Consequently the order of enumera- 
tion of the peoples is maintained, but the starting-point being different, the 
Majghari, V.n.nd.r, and Mirvat are disposed in a north-to-south direction, 
so that, instead of the Majghari, the Mirvat come to be the maritime people 
on the northern coast of the Black Sea. This basic error' will be especially 
considered in the notes to §§ 53 and 46. See sketch on p. 440. 

Having ignored the southern Magyars our author transferred to the 
inhabitants of the northern territory all the characteristics found in the 
sources with regard to the ‘“Majghari” and as a matter of fact belonging 
mostly to the southern Magyars. 

Population: 20,000, as in I.R. and Gardizi. 

Country: 150X110 farsakhs; Gardizi and Bakri: 100X100 farsakhs; 
I.R.: “extensive country”’. 

The King’s name: cl- (read: 4). I.R. and Gardizi, 2S principal king, 
but 4- real administrative chief; Bakri, title -. 

The Majghari live on fish. Ditto in Gardizi, but I.R. and Gardizi more 
decisively say that they are fishermen [an important feature for the inhabi- 
tants of the region of great rivers]. 

Rich but vile (?) [not found elsewhere; does the last trait refer to the 
northern Majghari?]. 

Trees and waters, as in I.R. and Gardizi. 

Good-looking, as in Gardizi. 

Victorious wars against “infidel” neighbours. I.R.: dominate over the 
Slavs (several details on slave trade); Gardizi: raid the Slavs and Ras. 

Apart from the general epitomizing tendency. of our author one seems to 
discover on his part a desire to smoothe the details not tallying with his 
general conception (cf. the point on enemies and perhaps fishing).? As 
regards the name of the king, the form —1+ is explained by the confusion 
of the final . with s. The name is certainly 4 *Fula, cf. Const. Porph., 
chap. 40, pp. 174-5: I'vAds and Hungarian Gyula. Our author omits the 
name of the chief of executive power k.nda for which Const. Porph. 
strangely gives xapyds (perhaps: xapyav-). The title as it stands in Muslim 
sources may be connected with that of the dignitary who occupied the 
third place in the Khazar hierarchy: Sll+ j4S (‘‘k.nd.r khaqin” or “the 


' On its disturbing influence, cf. note 
to § 6, 45. 

2 It is true that the Ris are mentioned 
as the western and northern neighbours 
of the Majghari. In § 6, 45. the river 
Rita rises strangely from a mountain 
situated between the Majghari, the Ris, 
and the Pechenegs (cf. notes to §§ 20, 47 
and 52 on the supposed seats of this 
people on the right bank of the Volga). 
[This is a hint at some non-Uralian seats 
of the Magyars but our author, who does 


not say a word on the presence of this 
people near the Black sea, goes halfway 
in placing the Magyars somewhere near 
the Oka(?) and imagining that this 
territory was connected with the Urals. 
One of the western sources of the Oka 
is called Ugra (= Hungarian!). Accord- 
ing to N. P. Barsov, Ocherk russkoy 
tstoricheskoy geogr., Warsaw 1885, p. 241, 
Ugra lay on the road connecting the 
Dniepr with the Volga.) See Map xil. 
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khaqin’s k.nd. rn, Yaqot, ii, 436-40 (after Ibn Fadlan). Munkdcai, in 
Keleti Szemle, x, 1909, pp. 179-80, compares it with kiindi/ktindad which 
the Altai Turks in quite recent times used to give to their dignitary next 
in rank to their ruler (zaysan).' 

[Additional note. In his Streifztige, 161,164, Marquart, misled by the idea 
that the two pairs of names “‘N.nd.r and M.rdat”’ and “‘ Twlds and * Aughaz”’ 
were identical (cf. § 50, 4.) came to the conclusion that the river | was 
“Kuban”. In Komanen, 99, Marquart was less categorical and wrote with 
reference to our \,, (which he found in Toumansky’s translation, Zap., 
x, 1897): “‘Auf die Frage, welcher Fluss unter dem ¥,, zu verstehen ist, 
gehe ich hier nicht ein. . . . Die Erérterung dieser Frage, welche bekannt- 
lich fiir die Bestimmung der alteren Wohnsitze der Magyaren von grosser 
Wichtigkeit ist, ist zwecklos, so lange die Parallelberichte des Muham- 
mad-i ‘Aufi und der Hudid al-‘Alam nicht veréffentlicht sind.” 

We have commented on the identity of the names Daiba/Rata/Ratha 
(§ 6, 45.) as resulting from the comparison of the H.-'A. with the other 
sources and may add that ‘Aufi does not contain any important new data 
on the subject. Here is the passage on the Magyars (mis-spelt # ».) accord- 
ing to Brit. Mus., Or. 2676, fol. 67v.). ‘Aufi first quotes the well-known 
data on the vastness of the Magyars’ country (100 x 100 farsakhs), on their 
20,000 horse and on the ra’is called K.nda, adding that the Magyars own 
tents (khargah) and wander with their herds. Then he goes on: (ys 


iy I SG cabs so ole , od Gl oe e9 Glow cel dey ole! 


uo 
o> » OL daw, ols! Olay soy Up 5, Jl Ss aS [cf. Lo Gyo] 
C43 2S pol Gly) ayy wth Ne cole oly pla olel, wth dhe cy, 
ath jlo casi Coby Cas tuys y ty ay si, “Their lands adjoins the Ram 
[= Black] sea. The haunts of this people are on the banks of two rivers 
(daryd) of which the one is called W.fa and the other Ati! both being 
larger than the Jayhiin. Between them and the Saqlab goes on a perpetual 
war about religion and they are constantly victorious over the (Slavs), and 
taking prisoners from them carry them to Rim and sell them. They are 
continuously in possession of great wealth on account (of this) trade.”] 


§ 23. Khorasan 
Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topographie von Persten, I: Die Strassenzuge 
der Tabula Peutingeriana, in Sitz. WAW, cii, Heft 1, 1883, pp. 213-89; 
Marquart, Erdnsahr, pp. 47-94 (additions in the author’s Armenische 


Streifen in Huschardzan (Festschrift . . 


? In the Shah-ndma, ed. Mohl, iii, 76, 
179, 190, &c., K.nd.r is the name of a 
Saqlab hero fighting in the Tiranian 
army on the right hand of the khaqan. 
[The name of the mountain gl, Va 
(§ 5, 12.) may be connected with the 


. der Mechitaristen-Kongregation), 


same title. Under § 18 the name was 
tentatively restored as “Kdndtir-taghi, 
in view of the name of the river Kangir. 
But should the analogy be sacrificed, 
the simplest restoration would be per- 
haps Kandd’iir, v.s., p. 308, n. 1.] 
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Wien, 1911, pp. 301-2; Barthold, Obzor, pp. 4~76; Le Strange, The Lands, 
PP. 352-63, 382-432 and Map; Barthold, Irrigation, pp. 37-71; Herzfeld, 
Khordsdn, Denkmalsgeogr. Studien z. Kulturgesch. des Islam in Iran, in Der 
Islam, 1921, xi, pp. 107-74, Map. See 1 : 2,000,000 Map of Persia. 

The influence of the Balkhi tradition (as represented by Ist.) is apparent 
in this chapter, but numerous details are also common with Maq.' who 
undoubtedly used Jayhani. Several details find parallels in Ya‘ qabi’s short 
but graphic description of Khorasin, BGA, vii, I.R., and Birani’s Canon. 
The interdependence of the authors is difficult to trace in view of the 
absence of preparatory works on the BGA and interpolations in different 
MSS. Very original is the description of Gazgan, whose ruler was our 
author’s patron (see notes to § 1). 

In the introductory paragraph the bearings of the frontiers are displaced 
as if the north-east were taken for the north. In this our author follows 
Ist., 253. By the former kings of Khorasan (who unlike the Saminids 
did not rule over Transoxiana) the Tahirids and Saffarids are meant. 
Among the products of Khorasan, gold was found in Gharchistan and 
Badakhshan, and silver in Panjhir, cf. Maq., 326. 

Ist., 253, counts in Khorasan 4 great provinces: Nishapar, Marv, Harat, 
and Balkh, and 16 smaller ones (Maq., 295 and 301, goes his own way). 
Our author’s description of the four provinces proceeds from west to east. 
1-8. Nishapir; 9.-12. Bavard and Tis; 13.-19. Kahistan; 20.-34. Harat; 
35.-36. Gharchistan; 37.-45. Marv; 46-66. Gdzgan (the author’s own 
country); 67.-77. Balkh and Tukharistan; 78.80. region of Bamiyan. In 
the east the description of the Balkh province stops short of Badakhshan 
which comes under § 24, 24. The still more outlying Vakhan is described 
under Khuttalan (§ 26, 1-18.) partly following Ist., 253, who joins Vakh- 
khan to Khuttal though he describes Khuttal under Khordsan, p. 279. 

Very notable is the author’s tendency to give the names their true 
Iranian form as is also the case in the Persian translation of Ist. 


I. The province of Nishapir 

1. Our author agrees with I.R., 171, who also counts in Nishapdr 13 
rustaqs and 4 “‘quarters” (arbd‘), whereas Maq., 300, has 12 rustaqs and 
4 khana (khanat).* 

For 1.-5., 7. cf. Ist., 256-7. As regards 8. Ist. also gives Khijin but 
Jarmagin and Sibinagan have a parallel only in Maq., 300/ (MS. C) who 
under the dependencies of Nasa mentions ‘‘Isfinaqan, Jarmaqan, Afrava, 
and Shiaristana”’. Under § 6, 50. Ustuva (the district of Khdjan >Qachan, 
ancient ’Acravyv7}) and Jarmagan are mentioned on the Hirand (Atrak) 
river.3 Consequently Sibinagan and Ravini, coupled with them in our 8., 


' Especially with the Constantinople sions, such as Sunni-khina, ‘Arab- 
MS. C which contains numerous addi- khana may be a trace of the ancient 
tions. khandt. 

2 The present-day Khorasanian divi- 3 V.s., p. 29. 
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ought to be looked for in the same direction. However, Ravini is probably 
identical with Khan Ravan (var. Ravin?) which Ist., 257 and 284, mentions 
at one marhala from Néshapir on the road to Isfara’in, and which must 
correspond to Maq., 300, Rivand (*Révand) mentioned as one of the four 
khanat of Abarshahr (= Nishapir). The famous fire temple of Burzin- 
Mihr according to the Bundahishn, xii, 18, stood on the Révand mountain 
which in a larger sense may refer to the Binalad range separating Nishapor 
from Tis, see Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischen Akten, 1880, pp. 290-1. 
6. Jajarm is also found in Maq., 300, but not in Ist. 

g. 10. 12, Now in ruins. The town Nasi lay near the village of Bagir 
(Bajgir?), west of ‘Ashqibid. Bavard lay near the present villages of 
Abivard, at 8 Km. west of the Qahqa station of the Transcaspian railway. 
Mayhana, now Me’dna, lay between the Dashak station and Sarakhs, to 
the west of Chahcha. Maq., 300/, alone mentions Ribat-Mahna. See 
Barthold, Irrigation, 37, 41, Semenov, Po Zakaspiyskim razvalinam (“Along 
the ruined sites of Transcaspia’’), Tashkent 1928, and Semenov and others, 
Drevnosti Abiverdskago rayona (“Antiquities of Abivard’’), Tashkent 1931; 
Minorsky, Nasd and Bavard in EI. According to Isidore of Charax royal 
Parthian graves (BaotAicai tadai) lay in Nucd. Recent excavations, south- 
east of Bagir, brought to light a building with strong columns of good 
craftsmanship and a temple by a vast central square (Russian newspapers 
of the end of July 1934). Later in the year (November 1934) a large build- 
ing covered on the outside with sculptures of human beings, animals, &c. 
was discovered. Still later (May 1935) a towerlike construction with a 
staircase (formerly crowned by a statue) was unearthed. 

11. Tis, see Minorsky, Jas in EI. Ist., 257: Radhagan (now Radkan), 
Tabaran, Buzdighar, and Nagin. B.nvadha may be a dialectic form of 
Junawidh (*Gundvidh) which Magq., 300/, mentions among the minbars 
of Tas (cf. Persian gunjishk/bunjishk). This town is different from 13. 
According to the Tarikh-i Nddiri, Junabid lies between Tas and Mashhad. 
Mag. also mentions among the produce stone kettles (brdm) and trouser- 
cords. 


Ia. Kuhistan. 

13.-19. Kuhistan, i.e. the region lying south of Nishapir, towards 
Sistan. See Le Strange, o.c., pp. 352-63 and Map viii. Administrative 
limits between Nishaptr and Kthistan were certainly confused. In Ist., 
256, 273-4, the arrangement is different. Of the places mentioned under 
13. Ist. speaks of Turshiz and Kundur under Nishapir, p. 256, and of 
Bunabidh (Maq., 309: Jundbid, var. MS. C., B.nabid, now Gunabad) and 
Kuri under Kihistan, p. 273. In our text Kuri is repeated under 16. 
Instead of Tabasayn (under 15.) it would have been better to mention only 
one Tabas (the so-called Tabas al-Tamr, or Tabas-i Gilaki called after 
Gilaki b. Muhammad, ra’is of Tabas, see Nasir-i Khusrau, Safar-nama, 
ed. Schefer, p. 94) and let it be followed by 16. and 18. after which ought 
to come 17. Tabas-i Masinan (or Tabas al-‘unndb). Under 19. are grouped 
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the places lying in the north-eastern part of KGhistin towards Harit,' cf. 
Ist., 256 (Bazajin, Jaymand, Saladmak, &c.). 14., 15., and 18. are des- 
cribed entirely after Ist., 274 (where the last name is spelt Khaush< 
*Khosp). 


Il. Province of Hardt. 


20. Description of Haré (Hardt) chiefly based on Ist., 264-7. The 
expression which our author uses with regard to the mosque dbddhdntar 
ba-mardum az hama exactly corresponds to Ist.’s Jaysa masjidun a‘'maru 
bil-nds, &c. Among the products Maq., 324, does not mention manna. 
To Harat belong 28. and 34. (details copied from Ist., 266). 

21.-23. Bishanj as in Ist., 268 (who mentions ‘ar‘ar-trees, but not the 
antidote plant). Niashagan is hardly a mis-spelling of 19. Bazhagan? 

24.-27. Badghis, closely following Ist., 268-9 (Kabrin [*Kdlvin), 
Khujistin, Jabal al-fidda). Katan (?) must be Kalvin (Maq., 2982: 
variants Kdbriin, Kalvin, Kalyin) which is often mentioned in the Tdbaqat-t 
Nasiri, cf. Raverty’s index under K4l-yin. Badhghis was the residence of 
Nizak Tarkhan, the famous opponent of the Arabs who was said to be 
a Hephtalite (Haytal); therefore Yaqit, i, 461, calls Badghis dar mamlakat 
al-Hayatila, see in great detail in Marquart, Wehrot, 39-43. 

2g. Ist., 267: Asfuzar with the towns Adraskar (also in Maq., 298, now 
Adraskand), Kavaran, Kishk (var. Kiisd), and Kavashan; the area of the 
district is 3 marhalas by 1 marhala; the Kharijites only in the Kashkan ward. 

30. Sarakhs as in Ist., 272. On the Khushkarid see interesting details 
in I.R., 173, who says that it reaches a place called a/l-Ajma, lying towards 
Abivard (ajama ‘“‘wood, thicket”?). Marquart, Wehrot, 5-7, identifies it 
with the river Sind mentioned in the Bundahishn, xx, 30, of which the name 
was misread in Firdausi as 4+ (see note to § 3, 27.). 

31.-33. Ganj-rustaq lay towards Marvaridh, cf. Ist., 269. 31. On Babn, 
cf. Yaqit, i, 764, who personally visited it and calls it Babna and Babn. 
33. Baghshar, according to § 5, 9 Bc., was separated from Marvariadh by 
a mountain. The detail on the wells may explain the name baghshiur which, 
according to Vullers, i, 25, means: “‘a pool of salt water” (gav-i ab-i shir), 
see another place of this (?) name in China, § 9, 4. According to Wassaf, 
in Mongol days the Khorasanian Baghshir was called Mort Shiburghan 
(the first element [in Mongol “‘horse’’] still survives in Qal‘a-yi Maur, the 
name of the Russian railway station near which Baghshir was situated), 
cf. Barthold, Jrrigation, 64. 

35., 36. Ist., 271: Gharj al-shér with two towns Bashin (Armentan 
Geography: Abzhin) and Shirmin. Geographically Gharchistan corres- 
ponds to the present-day Firiz-kih. The shdrs were faithful vassals of 
the Samanids. Later they submitted to Mahmid and in 389 H. (25 years 
after the composition of the H.-'A.) ‘Utbi, the author of the Tarikh-s 
Yamini was sent to receive their oath of allegiance. He speaks favourably 

1 Pachagan (cf. Le Strange, 0.c.,357), | Tdarikh-1 Nddiri, in connexion with the 
Sangan, &c. are mentioned in the operations of 1141 and 1143 H. 
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of the old shar Abo Nagr b. Muhammad and of his son Shah Muhammad, 
but finally in 403/1012 Gharchistén was annexed by Mahmtd, ‘Utbi- 
Manini, ii, 133 and 146 (Persian transl., 337-41). Cf. L. Dames, Ghardistan 
in EI, M. Nazim, o.c., 60-2. A part of Gharchistan was in vassal depen- 
dence upon Gizgin (v.t. 47). 


III. Province of Marv. 


37--45. Province of Marv. See V. A. Zhukovsky, Razvalini starago 
Merva (“Ruins of the Old Merv’’), SPb., 1894 (a very complete survey of 
sources and archeological description) supplemented by Barthold in his 
article K istortt Merva, in Zap. xix/1, 1909, pp. 115-38, cf. also Barthold, 
Irrigation, ch. V: Murghab, pp. 47-71. Zhukovsky, p. 21, quotes the H.-‘A. 

37--39. District of Marvaradh, cf. Ist., pp. 269-70. The spelling >, , 
(*Marrodh) confirms the Armenian form Myot and the nisba Marridhi, 
Marquart, ErdnSahr, 75. On 38. Marvarad see Barthold, Merverrid in 
ZVO, xiv, 1901, 028-032 (the author, on the strength of Qudama, 209, 
locates it at Bala-Murghab rather than at Marachaq in view of the better 
climate of Bala-Murghab), cf. Barthold, Obzor, 25, Le Strange, 0.c., 404. 

40.-45. On Marv-i Shahijan see in great detail V. A. Zhukovsky, o.c., 
where the H.-‘A. is also quoted, p. 21. Our author follows Ist., 258-63, but 
adds some details (e.g. the products). 

40. Barakdiz, according to Sam‘ani, was the original name of the village 
of Qarinayn (so surnamed on account of its being reckoned now to Marv 
and now to Marvarriidh, Zhukovsky, 0.c., 41.). Qarinayn was situated on 
the left bank of the river near the present day Imam-Baba railway station. 
Opposite it, on the right bank, stood *Logar mentioned in § 6, 26., cf. Maq., 
299, Laukar, and Yaqit, iv, 370. By Bih-Afaridhi is evidently meant 
the followers of Bihafaridh b. Mahfarvardin, who tried to reform the 
Zoroastrian faith but at the instigation of the mobads was put to death by 
Aba Muslim (circa a.D. 750), see Houtsma, Bih’afrid, in WZKM, iii, 30-8; 
Barthold, Turkestan, 194, note 7. Qudama, 209, also speaks of the mayjtis 
in Qarinayn whom he calls oS, (?455,*). 41. Girang, Ist., 263, Jiranj, 
though a pun in Anvari’s satire presupposes the pronunciation kirang.' 43. 
Ist., 263, Sinj, but Maq., 299, wle ek. 44. Maq., 312, says that outside 
Dandanaqfn stood a ribat. 45. Ist., 263, mentions Kushmayhan, Bashan 
(*Pashan), Sausaqan, (Yaqit, iii, 245: Shavashkan) and p. 261, Zarq (with 
a water-divide). M.sf.ri is a popular name for Hurmuzfarra, Sam‘ani in 
Zhukovsky, 0.c., 42: Masfara. Shabirinji, a village at 3 farsakhs from Marv, 
ibid. 47, and Yaqit, ili, 225: Shahbirinj. 


IIIa. Guzganan. 
46.-71. Guazgan4n (in Arabic Jizjdn). See Ya'qabi, BGA, vii, 287; Ist., 
270-1; 1.H., 321-2 (criticises the conservatism of the inhabitants of Paryab); 
! Habbadhdka! qadi-yi Kirang (?), Rag-i ti ham-chu shadkh-i ahu sakht, 
An-ki darad zi-sang-i khard nang. Bikhash az muhkami chu shakh-i di- 
rakht. 
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Maq., 298 (quotes among the towns ,,3, oF 045 4, otherwise unknown); cf. 
Marquart, Erdngahr, 80, R. Hartmann, Djizdjdn in EI, and Barthold, 
Preface, v.s., pp. 4-6. In the first place this principality occupied the area 
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between Marv and Balkh watered by two rivers, now called Ab-i Qaysar 
and Ab-i Safid, which rise on the northern face of Band-i Turkistan and 
disappear in the sands a long distance short of the Oxus towards which 
they flow. Yahidhan and Piryab stood on the two different branches of the 
Ab-i Qaysir (so spelt in Isfiziri, Zap., xiv, 028-032), and Ankhudh on their 
joint course; Anbar and Ushburqin stood on the Ab-i Safid. Moreover, 
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in the south the sway of the king of Gizganan extended over some 
places situated on the upper course of the MarvarOd (Murghib) to the east 
of Gharchistan, and over the locality of Ribat-i karvan (v.7. 63.). On the 
contrary, our author’s assertion that Gizgan4n reached the “limits” of 
Bamiy&n (§ 23, 78.)' and that the amir of Ghar drew his force from the king 
of Gazginan (§ 24, 1.) can hardly be taken a Ja lettre. His statement that 
the frontier of Gizganan extended to the extreme limits of Ghar and 
marched with the boundary of Bust must refer only to some vague feudal 
suzerainty (based, perhaps, on the reception of presents from Ghar). On 
the produce of Gizgin4n our author speaks twice under 46. and 51. Our 
47.-51. 63. (and probably 64. and 65.) enumerate the southern dependen- 
cies of Gazgan4n, while 52.-62., 64., and 65. describe the localities in the 
drainage area of its two principal rivers. 

[Additional note. An interesting question is the relation between Gizgdn 
(*Gozgan or Gozagan) and Gozbon mentioned in the Armenian Geography 
(eighth century). The meaning of Gézgan is obviously “‘walnut-trees” and 
for the moment we know of no ancient tribal name that might have ac- 
counted for a more remote origin of the name. As to Gozbon (*Gézxbun) 
it was my lamented master R. von Stackelberg’s merit, Die tranische 
Schiitzensage, ZDMG, 1904, pp. 853-8, to have established the reading of 
the name [cf. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 9, 93, 138, corrected in Huschardzan, 
p. 31, and Wehrot, pp. 14-15] and to have connected it with the legend of 
the mighty Aryan archer Arish (Avestan araxsa) who shot an arrow to fix 
the frontier between Iran and Turan. 

The event is briefly alluded to in Yast, 8, 6, where the shaft flies from 
the mountain Aryd-xsufa to the mountain Xvanvant, both still obscure.” 
In Muslim times it was admitted that Arish stood somewhere in Mazan- 
darin (Roy4n, § 32, 15., or Sari, § 32, 9.) but there was a considerable 
divergence of opinion about the exact spot which the shaft struck, reflecting 
the important political interests at issue and the historical fluctuations of the 
eastern frontier. 

According to Tabari, i, 435-6, the arrow reached the river of Balkh. 
Tha‘alibi, ed. Zotenberg, p. 133, reports that it was about to fall in Badh- 
ghis but an angel carried it on to a place near Khulm (§ 23, 68.) called 55 Ss 
which name Stackelberg restored as *5,° Gozbun. Birani, Chronology, 
220, places the goal? at the farthest end of Khorasan, between «le (?) 
and St.,b(?), The latter name was improved by Stackelberg as *o\i,\ab 
but I should rather restore it as *4\aJ\b (J could have been mis-read into 
a longish .,., v.i., p. 340), and take the impossible 4ilé,5 for j\+,5 which hes 
upstream from Talaqan, whereas, between Talaqin and Farkhar, a tribu- 
tary joins the river from the east and along it lies the small district of 
Gulfagin separated by a col from the basin of the Badhakhshan rivers 


1 V.t. 47. (additional note). however, is contrary to all the later 
2 Herzfeld, Mitt. aus Iran, 11/2, tradition. 
1930, pp. 83-4, transfers the exploit to 3 “The root of a walnut-tree” (as! 


western Persia (Pataq-Alvand), which,  shajarat al-jauz). 
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(Kishm flowing into the Kokcha). This is really the easternmost point of 
Tukharistan (comprised in Khorasan) for Badhakhshan was often considered 
as a district of its own (v.t., § 24, 24.). It is possible that some confusion 
was provoked by the existence of two Tdlagdn, the one just mentioned in 
Tukhiristan (§ 23, 76.) and the other lying on the western threshold of 
Guizgan (§ 23, 52.). 

Finally Gurgini in his Vis-u Ramin, ed. M. Minovi, 1935, p. 366, and 
Zahir al-din, ed. Dorn; p. 18, place the limit of Arish’s exploit near Marv, 
t.e. more or less in the neighbourhood of Gazgan. 

In the light of these data, we shall now consider the two relevant pas- 
sages of the Armenian Geography. In the first, Gozbon concludes the list 
of the districts of Khorasan, which may merely reflect the general tendency 
of the legend. Secondly, in the free paraphrasis of Ptolemy’s chapter on 
"Apeca (vi, cap. 17) the author winds up by saying that the Persians call this 
region Khorasan and reckon to it the provinces of Koms (KOmish), Vrkan 
(Gurgan), Aprsahr (Nishapir), Mfrv (Marv), Mrot (Marvartidh), Hrev 
(Harat), Kadsan (cf. the present-day Kadis in Badhghis), ‘‘Gozkan, 
from where the kingly horses come', *Gozbon down to the river called 
Arang of which it is said that it carries sulphur, is wide and impassable, 
and which seems to be the Phison which the Persians call Vehrot.?, And 
it is impassable in the sense that it has been rendered so for the. . 
Persians and Indians in virtue of a treaty.3 [Follow Hrev with Vadgés 
(Badhghis) and Tukharstan.] It seems that in that land of Kozakan (sic) 
the captive Jews were settled who according to the scriptures settled on 
the Gozan river.’”’ It is curious that in this list, entirely based on 
Persian sources, the enumeration runs west to east in a straight line 
(from Kumish to the Oxus), the last provinces (Hardt, Badhghis, and 
Tukhiristan) forming an additional south-eastern zone. So finally there 
is a probability that Gozbon is to be placed between Gizgan and the 
Oxus. As a parallel to the name Gozbun (45 )* one can quote , dk 
(§ 23, 64.) and: Tunakdbun which Rabino, Mdzandardn, 153, explains as 
“below Tunaka’’).5 Whatever the origin of the name Gozgan (or Gozagan), 
Gozbon (< Gozbun) might be interpreted as “lying below Goz{gin]”, 
which would be another reason for locating it in the direction of the Oxus, 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of Ribat Afrighan mentioned by Maq., 347, 


*Gozbon, may have been influenced by 
the name of the neighbouring Babn, 


1 Cf. the story of the Qdbius-ndma, 
quoted in § 1, v.s., p. 176. 


2 This point is confused, Marquart, 
Wehrot, 153, but the system of enu- 
meration appears to me quite clear. 

3 Evidently referring to the agree- 
ment between Manichihr and Afrasyab 
who made the decision depend on 
Arish’s shot. 

4 The forms found in Armenian 
writers are Gozbon, Kazbion, Gasbun. 
The form Gozbon, suggesting in Persian 


Baun> Bon, the chief place of Ganj 
(§ 23, 31.) and later even of the whole 
of Badhghis, Yaqut, t, 461. [?] 

5 Cf. the verse quoted as the first 
Persian rubd‘i,in Shams-i Qays’s Mu‘jam, 
GMS, p. 39, ghaltan ghaltdn hami ravad 
ta bun-i gau “slowly rolling (the walnut 
in the walnut game) goes down to the 
bottom of the hole’’. 
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between Andkhidh (§ 23, 61.) and Karkah (now Karki on the Oxus), 
v.S., p. 6. 

In any case it would have been only too natural to connect the boundary 
of Iran with the region of Gizgin for Marquart, Erdniahr, 64, 70, has 
shown that the eastern frontier of the Sasdnian empire ‘with few fluctua- 
tions lay almost always near Talaqan”’ (‘‘fast immer bei Talakan”), see 
our § 23, 52., and in point of fact Giazgin itself was reckoned to 
Tukhiristan, see I.Kh., 36.] 

47. Following the description, R.bisharan (*Révshdrdn) lay on the upper 
Murghab, downstream of MAnshan and upstream of Gharchistan. Geo- 
graphically it belonged to Gharchistan, but politically was placed under 
the suzerainty of Gizganan. As regards the name, I.Kh., 40, calls its ruler 
malik al-Rivsharan (cf. Tabari, iii, 1876), but has a variant R.bushdran. 
One of the vazirs of the Ghirid Muhammad b. Sam was Jalal al-din 
*Rivshari, Tabagat-1 Nasi7i, transl., 390. 

[Additional note. In the revenue list of 217 A.H. quoted by I.Kh., 36, 
Rivsharan stands between Siminjan (§ 23, 70.) and Bamiy4n (§ 23, 78.), 
and under 259 A.H. Tabari mentions the ruler of Rivsharan alongside 
with that of Bamiyan. These hints might favour Marquart’s surmise, 
Erdniahr, 218, that “‘Réw8aran must have lain in the neighbourhood of 
Bamiyan”.' However, in support of his theory, Marquart quotes also 
I. Faqih (in Yaqiit’s description of the Oxus, ii, 171 and v, 146) according 
to whom the Jayhiin (Oxus?) flows from a place called Rivsharan. ‘It is a 
mountain bordering on Sind, Hind [the Panjab?], and Kabul and from it 
flows a spring rising from the locality of 16 (var. »r© Gwe). The 
place referred to seems to lie much farther east than the sources of the 
Balkh river for which Marquart, ibid., 219, 227, takes I. Faqih’s “Jayhan”’. 
It is noteworthy that a place Andamin (now spelt .».i|) exists in the 
Lesser Pamir and comprises the lake Chilab (Turkish Chagmagting). 
Kishkaki, p. 163, particularly stresses the fact that the insignificant 
Andamin rivulet is the source of the mighty Oxus! Therefore Marquart’s 
interpretation of I. Faqih seems doubtful. Finally in Birini’s Canon 
Rivsharan comes in the list of the 3rd climate between *Panjway (§ 24, 16.) 
and Ghaznin (§ 24, 19.), and separately from Bamiyan, Kabul, Lamghan, 
Kashmir, &c., mentioned in the 4th climate, viz. 


Panjway long. 93°5’ lat. 32°50’ 

*Rivshdran ,, 93°30’ ,, 33°20’ 

Ghaznin » 94°20", 33°35" 

Kabul » 94°20" 4, 33°45" 

Bamiyan_,,_ 94°50" ,, 34°15" 
‘Even the second argument is latter, Harthama ‘‘the Shar’ and Hasan 
specious. ‘Tabari, iii, 1875, records b, Ja‘far “the Ravshar (read: Revshar)” 


No particular 


some operations in Khizistan where, on 
the side of the governor (called Opxo}), 
acted Nizak with some of his generals’ 
(fi jamd‘a min al -quwwad). Among the 


were taken prisoners. 
conclusion as to the respective position 
of their fiefs can be drawn from their 
association in an expeditionary force. 


Consequently Birdni’s indication may as well refer to a different 
homonymous place. The indirect evidence of I.Kh. and Tabari could be 
confronted with our author’s item on the extent of the Gazganan dominions 
“down to the limits of Bamiyin’’. Were we, however, to maintain his other 
statement that some of the Murghab waters come from Rivshdran, we 
should perhaps move the latter to the south-easternmost corner of the 
Murghab basin. Cf. infra 64. The final certainty can be attained only by 
an investigation on the spot.] [See Appendix B.] 

48. D.rm.shan (V.rm.shan, Varméshdn?) must have been a considerable 
principality, for, in the north, a part of it lay in the Murghab basin, while 
in the south it bordered on Zamin-davar (§ 24, 12.-15.). It had a chief 
(mthtar) of its own, but our text, which is not very explicit, divides Darma- 
shan into two “regions”, the one depending on Gazganan, and the other 
on Bust. The part of the Giizganan zone which lay in the Murghab basin 
must be placed south [or west] of the R.bash4ran, perhaps on the “Sar 
Acha” (*Sardcha?) affluent of the Murghab, communicating in the south 
with the Shorak valley leading to Ahangaran (v.1.). 

So far as geography goes, Darmashan certainly belonged to Ghar (§ 24, 1.), 
but as the latter’s king had a different title (Ghir-shah) we ought to con- 
clude that Darmashan formed a special march of Ghar under a special 
dynasty.’ The history of Ghar at this period is very obscure. According 
to the Tabaqat-i Ndsiri, transl., 312-16, there were two rival families in 
Ghir, of which the one (that of *Shanasp<*Vshnasp = Gushnasp, cf. 
Marquart, Das Reich Zabul, in Festschrift E. Sachau, p. 28g), since the time 
of Hiarin al-Rashid (?) possessed the princely power (imdrat), while the 
other (that of Shith) had the military command (pahlavani). The later 
Ghirids, 0.c., 300-420, descended from Shanasp and the author of the 
Tabagat was brought up in the house of a Shanaspid princess. This 
circumstance may have obscured the situation of the other family, but in 
view of our author’s statements one wonders whether towards 372/932 the 
Shanaspid lord was not considered only as Darmashi-shah, while the title 
of Ghar-shah (§ 24, 1.) belonged to some rival family (that of Shith?). As 
regards the name D.rm.shan, the reading *Dar-1 Mashan ‘‘Gate of M.” 
would not be satisfactory for such a vast tract on purely geographical 
grounds. On the other hand the author of the Tabagat says that the amir 
B.nji (presumed contemporary of Hariin al-Rashid, a.D. 786-809) was theson 
of Naharan,son of V.rm.sh,sonof V.rmshin, and it is likely that these names 
vy» and Gls), with many variants (V.rm.than, D.rm.nshan, V.rh.shan) 
correspond to our Slt... As a parallel to the district Rivsharan called 
after its king’s title (or ancestor) Rivshar, D.rm.shan would be the fief of 
the descendants of V.rm.sh/D.rm.sh. The important fortress of Ghor 
called Ahangaran which was taken by Sultan Mahmid was situated on the 
Hari-rud (see notes to § 24, 1.) and this fact again is in favour of the identi- 
fication of the Darmashi-shahs with the Shanasp family. 


' If only Darmashan is not a popular name for Ghar itself! V.1., § 24, 1. 
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49. For the location of T.mran and T.m4zan we have to go by the follow- 
ing indications: Manshan (51.) which we take for the Mak valley lay in the 
Tamran mountains; Tamran and Tamazan lay near the limits of Ribéat-i 
karvan (63.). The two districts must be sought south of Manshan on the 
easternmost sources of the Murghab. Tamran could be the Chiras valley, 
and TamAzan that of the more southerly Ab-i Vajan. Tamrdn was the more 
important and its mountains comprised probably the whole [?] watershed 
region between the Balkh river and the Murghab. The Tabagdt, 319 
(text, 39), places in Tamran the highest of the peaks of Ghar called u1:! (?). 
The most elevated points of the whole area are situated south of Bamiyan 
in the Koh-i Baba range (16,874 feet), but north of the sources of the Hari- 
rad (7.e. in the neighbourhood of the presumed district of Tamran) there 
is a peak of 14,845 feet. Several natives of Tamran were in the service of 
the Ghirids, Tabagat, 390. ‘“Abul-‘Abbas Abul-Hasan Khalaf’? whom 
Bayhaqi, pp. 128, 795, mentions as an important mugaddim of Ghir may 
have been the chief of Tamran for his fortress lay at three days’ distance 
from Ribat-i karvan (§ 23, 63.), and he seems to have been a neighbour of 
Shirvin (v.2. 50.). 

50. As Sarvan (Sharvan ?) comes in the enumeration between Tamran and 
M§an-shan one would suggest for it a place near the Falakhar (*Farkhar?) 
mountains. Under the name of I, .*» Bayhaqi, 127, probably refers to its 
chief. During his Ghir campaign in 411 /1020 Mas‘ad was joined by Abul- 
Hasan Khalaf (v.s.), “and following the latter came Shirvan, who was another 
chief from the frontier of Ghir and Gazganan. Mas‘id had gained him to his 
side and he came with many horse and foot and brought numberless gifts and 
presents.”” Amir Muhammad [Mas'‘iid’s brother and governor of Giizganan, 
cf. note to § 1] in view of the fact that “this man was living close to Gizganan 
employed many stratagems in order to induce him to join him and be on 
his staff, but he did not listen to him because all the people preferred 
Mas‘id”. The twofold way of spelling o\,,. and ol, + would suggest the 
reading *Sérvan or *Shérvan (cf. j\s\ and ,s\, ,\4 and +). 

51. Manshan is mentioned in the Armenian Geography, Marquart, 
Erangahr, 17, 85, and Huschardzan, p. 301, as well as in the T’ang-shu list 
of provinces incorporated by China towards A.D. 657 after the subjugation 
of the Western T’u-chiieh, Chavannes, Documents, 71, note 9 a (on I.H., 
270, JL.» v.i., under 55.). Manshan was adjacent to Dar-i Andara. If this 
latter name (“The Gate of Andara”) belonged in the first place to the 
military camp lying at the mouth of the valley above Jahidhan, it would 
seem probable that the upper valley itself was called Andara, but the term 
Dar-i Andara in the larger sense could cover that valley, too. Then Man- 
shin, lying south of the Dar-i Andara (and its valley), must be identical 
with the Mak valley, watered by the northernmost of the eastern sources 
of the Murghab (Mak tagab, or tagdo). The upper part of this valley lies 
immediately to the south-west of the sources of the Astarab (the western 
of the headwaters of the Ab-i Safid). In § 3, 26. a small lake of Manshan 1s 
mentioned lying close to ‘“B.starab”. The latter is undoubtedly identical 


with Astarab, and this detail confirms the identification of Manah4n with 
Mak. Some day the lake will be found there! The title (nick-name ?) 
*Bardz-banda ‘‘Herdsman of wild boars (?)” according to I.Kh., 39, 
belonged to the king of Gharchistan, but the attested title of the latter was 
shar ,v.s., under 36. Consequently our author’s statement merits more credit. 

52. Ist., 270, and Maq., 299, mention Talaqin under Marvartdh. This 
‘Talaqan, which lay at three marhalas both from Marvarddh and Paryab 
(Ya‘qabi, BGA, iv, 287, counts 4 marhalas from Talaqin to Faryab) must 
not be confounded with the other Talaqan in TukharistAn (v.1. 81.). The 
names of both places are sometimes spelt Tayaqin. According to Marquart, 
Erangahr, 80, the Talaqin of Marvaradh was the Sasanian frontier-town 
towards the east. Le Strange, o.c., 423, places Talaqan at Chachaktu, cf. 
Zafar-nama, i, 806, whereas Barthold locates it at Qal'a-Vali. 

53- Jahidhan corresponds to Maymana (ancient *Nisdk-1 miydnak, 
Marquart, o.c., 78). Birani, Canon: al-Maymana wa huwa (sic) fahiidhén. 
The military camp (“Gate of Andara’’) evidently lay upstream of the town 
at the mouth of the Pushta (?) valley to which most probably the name 
Andara belonged, v.s. 51. 

54. Paryab, now Daulatabad, on the eastern branch of the Ab-i Qaysir. 
Tabari, ii, 1206 (year 90/709) mentions a king of Faryab called j}_; (?), 
distinct from the ruler of Jazjan. 

55. Naryan, mentioned in Yaqit, iv, 775, may correspond to I.H., 322, 
Olu» (var. oly, &c.). 

56. Gurzivan, Ya'qibi, 287, Qurzumén, a district from which the 
Paryab and Andkhoy river (Shirin-Tagab) takes its outflow, cf. Yaqit, ii, 
59. A ruined town (Shahr-t virdn) exists on its eastern side. South of it 
lies the central part of the Mak valley, v.s., under 51. The district covering 
the headwaters of the Paryab river is still administratively called Darzab- 
va-Gurzivan.! 

57- Kundarm, Ya'qabi, 287, and ILH., 322, -,1S Ist., 270, epaS, It lay 
in the mountains at one marhala from Jahadhan (and according to § 5,9 Bc. 
to the east of Anbir). 

58. Anbir< Anber, as in Birani, Canon; Ya‘qabi, 287, and Ist., 270: 
Anbar, now Sar-i pul (altitude 2,040 feet) on the eastern of the two rivers 
of Giazgin (Ab-i Safid). The Imam Yahya b. Zayd b. Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 
Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib was killed there, see Yaqit, i, 370, under Anbir. 
Under Anbar, i, 367, Yaqit, using a different source, vaguely says: ‘‘a town 
in the neighbourhood of Balkh (?); in it was the government centre, it lies 
on a mountain and is larger than Marv al-radh.”” According to Tabari, ii, 
1773, the Imam Yahya was captured in “‘a village of Jazjan”’. 

59. K.lar, Maq., 298: K.ldn, or K.law. 

60. Ushbargan, now Shibarghan,? downstream of Anbir (altitude 1,303 
feet). As appears from Birtni, India, 158-9, some “undiscriminating 

' Very curious are the names in -ivdn/ (usual designation of Persians in Kabul), 


-ivdn in Eastern Iran: Gurzivan, Shahi- &c. Cf. also § 36, 38. 
van (district above Farah), Parsivan 2 shaburagdn means “‘steel’’. 
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Muslim astronomer” placed this town on the o° meridian passing also 
through Ujjayn (India), see note to § 10, 18-24. An echo of this theory is 
found in Ya‘qabi, 287,,. 

61. Antkhudh, now Andkhoy, on the lower course of the Ab-i Qaysar. 
According to Ist., 270, the town of the district of Ankhudh bore the name 
of Ushturj (Birani, Canon: |). 

62. Under § 5,9 B San is coupled with Chiaryak. Both elements survive 
in the name of the Sangcharak (sic) district in which numerous streams 
form the eastern headwater of the Ab-i Safid. Ya'qabi, 287, has ol! 
Sf lane y which Marquart, 0.c., 86, suggests to read as 4h» , ol! with 
Arabic § for Iranian ¢. The Bdbur-ndma, GMS, fol. 57a and 184b, gives 
bole 3s ol. 

63. Of Ribat-i *karvan (kirvdn?) Ist., 265, says that the Hardt river 
rises “from its neighbourhood” (min qurb R.-K.), and further, 272, that it 
belongs to the province (‘amal) of Ibn Farightn (2.e. the king of Gizgin) 
and lies on the frontier of Ghar. Under 49. Tamrin and Tam§zi4n are 
placed near Ribat-i karvan, and under § 6, 24. the Balkh river is said to 
skirt the confines of Madr and Ribat-i karvan. Following Ist. one would 
place Ribat-i karvin on the uppermost course of the Hari-rid, but the 
expression min qurb R.-K. is somewhat vague. Our § 6, 24. makes it pos- 
sible to locate Ribat-i karvin even on one of the westernmost sources of 
the Balkh river, perhaps on the one which joins the principal stream 
(Band-i Amir) at Dahan-i Kashan. It flows straight south of our 62. and 
immediately east of the region where we have placed *Tamran and Tamazan. 
Tentatively Ribat-i karvan could be identified with Kishk-i khana standing 
in the said valley. In Bayhaqi, 494-5, Ribat-i karvin is mentioned as a 
dependency of Gizganan and a place of sheep-breeding; zbid., 791, 795, 
Mas‘iid, in his pathetic letter written from Ribat-i karvan after the defeat 
at Dandanaq4n (A.D. 1040) places it at a distance of 6-7 marhalas from 
Ghazna. 

64.-65. Nothing is known of these two, but with S.ng-b.n (perhaps 
*Shing-bun to distinguish it from 43.) we are again near 47. Rivsharan. 
Coming as it is after Ribat-i karvan which is the farthest point of the 
Giuzgin frontier towards the south-east it may, as an antithesis, mark the 
south-western extremity of the territory (towards Gharchistan). [See 
however the additional note to 47.] 

66. These Arabs evidently occupied the steppe between Andkhoy and 
the left bank of the Oxus, now held by the Salor Turcomans. According 
to I.H., 322, in the steppe of Andkhudh there were 7 villages and the 
“houses of Kurds possessing sheep and camels”. In this case the term 
“Kurds” may refer simply to the nomadic habits of the inhabitants, for 
I.H., 221, uses the same term ‘‘Kurds” even with regard to the Kifich of 
Kirmin (§ 28, 7.).! The Arabs mentioned in Sultan Mahmid’s troops 

1 T.R., 128, says that the Lombards Pavia, according to Marquart’s in- 


lived ‘‘in the Kurdish way” in the genious correction, Streifziige, 240). 
steppes round B.latis (in the plains of 
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were very probably recruited from among such nomads, ct. Stydsat-ndma 
ch. xxiv, p. 92. 


IV. Province of Balkh. 


Marquart, Erdngahr, 87-91, Le Strange, 0.c., 420-3, R. Hartmann, 
Balkh in EI, P. Schwarz, Bemerkungen zu d. arabischen Nachrichten tiber 
Balkh, in Oriental Studies in Honour of C. E. Pavry, London, 1933, pp. 
434-43. See Map ix. 

67. Only for a short time were the Sasdnians masters of Balkh, Marquart, 
0.c., 47-70, but the discovery of Sdsdnian antiquities on the Khulm river 
renders plausible the existence of Sasanian vestiges in Balkh as well. The 
detail about the paintings in the Nau-bihir is very curious. It is not men- 
tioned in the description of the Buddhist Nau-bihar (Ni-bahdr) in Ya‘ qabi, 
288, Mas‘tdi, Murdj, iv, 48, Yaqit, i, 713, iv, 817-18 (after ‘Omar b. 
Azraq al-Kirmani). The products of Balkh are enumerated after Ist., 280. 
Ya‘ qubi, 288, who wrote a century before our author, says that outside the 
walls of Balkh nothing but sands was found. The existence of marshes in 
the suburb agrees with the observations of a recent traveller who mentions 
marshy places in the neighbourhood of Balkh, see Vavilov, Agricultural 
Afghanistan, Leningrad, 1929, p. 504. 

68. Khulm which our author seems to reckon still to Balkh is the 
present-day Tash-Qurghan. 


IVa. Tukharistan. 


On Tukhiristén see Marquart’s penetrating chapter in Erdnfahr, 199- 
248; Barthold, Turkestan, 66-8, and Tokhdristan in EI, Le Strange, The 
Lands, 427-8. Burhan al-din Kashkaki, Rah-numda-yt Qataghan va Badhakh- 
shan (quoted: Kishkaki), Russian trans. by A. Semenov and others, 
Tashkent, 1926 [this valuable and detailed description of the north-eastern 
corner of Afghanistan was compiled under the orders of the sipahsalar 
Muhammad Nadir Khan who later became King of Afghanistan]. 

The notion of Tukharistan varies with different authors, Marquart, o.c., 
229. Barthold in EJ quotes Tabari, ii, 1180, where Shiman and Akharon 
belonging to Khuttal and lying north of the Oxus are reckoned to ‘Tukhiari- 
stan, but usually only the region east of Balkh and south of the Oxus 1s 
understood by Tukharistan. Neither Ya‘qibi, 292 (where Khuttal is dis- 
tinguished from the Upper Tukhiristan) nor I.R., 93 (of which the reading 
must be improved, see note to § 6, 8.) can be interpreted otherwise. Arab 
authors usually distinguish between the Lower (western) and Upper 
(eastern) Tukharistan. Ya‘qibi, 290, places the beginning of the latter at 
Bamiyan (v.1. 78). Yaqit, ii, 518, is evidently wrong in locating the Lower 
T. to the east of the Upper T. Ist., 275, 279, has two short paragraphs on 
Tukharistan. Our author very probably follows Jayhani but may also use 
his personal materials. 

The order of enumeration is the following: 68. (lying on the frontier of 
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Tukharistin) and 70. north to south up the Khulm river; 71. (?)-73. south 
to north down the Dargham (Kunduz) river; 74.-76. west to east; 77.~79. 
in the south, in the neighbourhood of the Hindukush passes; 80. north- 
east of 79., more or less in the direction of 77. This arrangement clearly 
reflects the erratic reading off a map. 

69. Khallukh standing in the text must be right in view of notes to § 15. 
Tabari, ii, 1612, mentions a Khallukhian jabghaya whom he also, ii, 1604, 
calls Tukharian jabghiya, cf. notes to § 15. However in § 24, 22. our author 
is certainly led astray by the similarity of the names Khallukh and Khalaj 
in Arabic script. 

70. Simingan [so according to Yaqit, iii, 142, but ‘Abdul-Qadir Bagh- 
dadi’s Lexicon Shanamianum, ed. Salemann, p. 131, gives Samangin and 
this corresponds to the common use] and Ru’b (usually mentioned together 
with Simingin) correspond respectively to Haybak and Ray which lie 
upstream from Khulm, on its river. The very curious description of the 
rock-dwellings evidently refers to the site now known as Qal'a-yi Nushirvan 
and Dukhtar-t Nishirvan, which has been recently explored and described 
by J. Hackin in Les Antiquités bouddhiques de Bamiyan, by A. and Y. Godard 
and J. Hackin, P. 1928, 65-74. 

71.-76. situated in the basin of the Dargham river (Qunduz, cf. § 6, 12.) 
now form the district of Qataghan (so called after a Turkish tribe which, 
coming from Samarqand, occupied this region towards A.D. 1700), see 
Kishkaki, p. 9. 

71. Sakalkand. In the enumeration of the localities of Tukharistan, 
Ya‘ qibi, 288, Ist., 275, this town is mentioned between Baghlan and Val- 
valij but its place in our author is rather in favour of Marquart’s surmise, 
0.¢., 229, 237, that Sakalkand lay south of Baghlan.' Birani, India, 149 
(transl. 299) says that in the revenue books Sakalkand figured as Farf.za.” 
It is possible to identify Sakal-kand with Iskar (Kishkaki: Jskan?) lying 
in a side-valley, at the entrance to the district of Barfak whose name 
could be an echo of Birini’s sob (sic) <<* Ja, [this restoration seems 
preferable to Marquart’s ¢,\ based on a suspect passage, v.5., § 6, 8.]. 

[Additional note. Some light on the situation of Sakalkand is thrown by 
Tabari’s report, ii, 1218, of Qutayba’s expedition against Nizak? Tarkhan. 
The latter having taken up his position in Baghlan, near the source called 
ole ~3, Was expecting the attack from the direction of Khulm but the 


Arabs aided by the Ru’b-khan, master of Ru’b and Siminjan, succeeded in 
taking the fort protecting the road. Nizak, obliged to flee, sent his baggage 
to the Kabul-shah and himself crossed the Farghana (?) river and went to 
Alkrz (5$9\ 35 ge gay sled wl, es). From Alkrz there was only one 
road of escape for Nizak but it proved too difficult for his horses. Here he 


™ Cf. also § 5, 9B. (Hindtkush). name merely as a parallel. (In his Das 
2 1.Kh., 37, quotes a Cil,,ls under Reich Zabul, 269, Marquart repudiates his 
Kabul (the latter being said to lie on the former hypothesis (Fadrwdf = Quzan) in 
frontier of Tukhiristin). I quote the Erdnfahr,256). ? *Niguk,Chin. Ni-chou. 
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was besieged by Qutayba’s brother and finally had to surrender. Most 
probably Nizak sent his heavy loads along the usual Bamiyan road up the 
Doshi river (on which Baghlan is situated). He himself could not help 
following the same direction by some short cut. He undoubtedly crossed 
from the left to the right bank of the same Doshi river of which the upper 
course is now called Barfak. This name must correspond to Birdni’s *eb,b 
mutilated in Tabari’s MSS. into wlé,3s.' Above its junction with the 
Andarab, this river receives from the right side a small tributary on which 
stands the village of Iskan (Map: Iskar). Over it climbs the road to the 
Chahar-dar valley, and to the Chahar-dar pass leading to Ghorband and 
situated near a Hindukush peak which stands 16,466 feet. Tabari distinctly 
says that the winter season was well on and Nizak must have been blocked 
here by the snow. The name ; S)\ accepted in the printed text has several 
variants 6S) SaU\ , S\ and it is quite possible that its J has been mis- 
read from a ,, written in a straight line, while the group 3, may represent 4. 
With the form *:S\) we decidedly approach the form «SS! Iskal- 
kand, attested in Maq., 49. The difficult name may have been contracted 
in usual pronunciation, as its present-day avatar Iskan seems to indicate. If 
this theory is right, the place of Sakalkand in our enumeration is right, 
showing that it lay upstream from Baghlan. Marquart’s hypothesis (0.c., 219) 
that Nizak fled in an easterly direction (die Burg Kurz (sic) auf dem Wege 
zwischen Baghlan und Andarab) is less satisfactory for it does not explain 
the names and does not take into consideration Nizak’s natural desire to 
rejoin his baggage train. 

[However, Birini’s Canon gives: 

Baghlan long. 92°35’ lat. 35°40 

Sakalkand ,, 92°50’ ,, 35°50’ 

Tayaqan ,, 93°0’ ,, 36°0’ 
and consequently the position of Sakalkand, between Baghlan and Tayaqan 
(Talaqin), if right, would be considerably to the north of Iskan.] 

72. Baghlan, on the middle course of the Doshi river (formed by the 
Surkhab (= Barfak) and Andarab). 

73. Valvalij corresponds to Qunduz (Kuhan-diz ‘‘the fortress’’), situated 
at the junction of the Doshi river with that of Talaqan. Birini, Canon: 
“*Valvalij, the capital of Tukhiristin, which in the days of old was the 
country of the Haytal (Hephthalites)”’. 

74. Maq., 303, Iskimisht, now Ishkamish, on the western affluent of the 
Talaqan river. Not to be confused with Ishkashim, § 26, 14. Marquart, 
Wehrot, 86, identifies Ishkimish with the old Tokharian capital, in Chinese 
Kien shth (<*Kam ie) or Shéng Kien shih. 

75. The small mountainous kingdom of Yin (?) is perhaps identical with 
vay Which Ya‘qibi, 288, mentions between Tarakin and Badhakhshan. 
The Talaq4n river, formed by the streams of Gulfagin and Farkhar, re- 
ceives from the left side an important affluent formed by the rivers of 


’ Different from 4\¢ <Farkhar, v.s., p. 330, line 39 [?]. 
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Khost, Chal, and Ishkamish. The district Chal [now united with Ishka- 
mish], is well known for its salt-mines (kdn-i namak), situated near the 
confluence of the three rivers. This is an important detail for the identifica- 
tion of Yuan. The Chal valley itself does not seem to have ever risen to 
prominence, but the Khost valley (> or -_+) adjoining Chal immediately 
to the east and to the south and communicating with it by several roads, is 
well known on account of its inexpugnable character, Kashkaki, 0.c., 28. 
Consequently it is probable that by the prince of Yan the ruler of Khost is 
meant. The fact that in our enumeration Khost is not mentioned can be 
explained by its having been included in Yan. A lord of Khost could 
easily have extended his power to Chil, or, at least, to the salt-mines 
situated almost at the mouth of his own valley. Another interesting detail 
is that the king of Yin was a feudatory of the amir of Khuttal. Our author 
is positive in mentioning Talaqan as the easternmost town of Tukhiristan, 
and apparently all the localities of the Kokcha basin (left out in the descrip- 
tion of the rivers!) were also reckoned to Khuttal, v., § 26, 12., 18. A 
branch of the Khuttal family ruled even in Balkh, v.41. 77. However, the 
special title of our ruler seems to indicate that he belonged to a local family. 

76. Tayaqin (Talaqin, Tarakin), entirely distinct from 52., is the well- 
known town lying on the river coming from Farkhar, above its junction 
with the left affluent mentioned above. Birini, Canon, also gives Tayaqan. 
On its position v.s., p. 330 ult. 

77. Andarab lies on the south-easternmost headwater of the Doshi river 
(v.s. 77.-79.). This important valley leads up to the Khavak pass south of 
which Panjhir is situated. On the north-east Andarab adjoins Khost. 
Ist., 279, names the two rivers of Andarab: Andarab and Kasan (the latter 
is a right affluent of Andarab). Our items on the mint and the king are 
new. The title may be of local origin but in the later part of the ninth century 
and in the beginning of the tenth Andarab was chiefly held by the Aba- 
Da’adids of Balkh (a branch of the Khuttal family, § 26, 1.). See on this 
little-known dynasty R. Vasmer, Beitrdge z. Muham. Miinzkunde in Wien. 
Numism, Zeitschr., Band 57 (1924), pp. 49-63. Among the coins struck in 
Andarab, Vasmer finally recognizes as belonging to the Abii-Da’ddids the 
dirhams of 264-78/877-91, 288/g00, 290-4/g02-6, and 310-13/922-5. 
According to Codrington’s Manual coins were struck in Andarab also by 
the ‘Abbasids, Samanids, and Ghaznavids. On the dynasty of Balkh, cf. 
note to § 24, 12. 

78. The statement that Bamiyan lay “between” Gizginan and the 
marches of Khorasan (§ 24) must be understood cum grano (v.s. 46.). The 
shér' of Bamiy4n is mentioned both in I.Kh., 39, and Ist., 280. On this 
dynasty see Marquart, 0.c., 93. Yaqit, i, 481, has the same Persian terms 
for the famous statues. 

79. Ist., 286: Andaraba to Jarbaya 3 marhalas, thence to Panjhir one 


' Certainly not ‘“‘lion” as Ya‘qabi, represents Old Persian xfa@riya, Mar- 
289, translates it but, like shdr (v.s. 47.), | quart, Erdngahr, 79. 
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day, thence to Parvan (§ 24, 21.) 2 marhalas. Maq., 296, gives «\,\- but, 
346, «lS (*Garpdya?), 

80. Ist., 286: Balkh to Madhr 6 marhalas, thence to Kah one manzil, 
thence to Bamiyan 3 marhalas. Madhr is situated in the basin of the Sur- 
khab which after its junction with the Andarab coming from the east, forms 
the Doshi (v.s. 76.-79.). May corresponds perhaps to Kah which is now 
called Ka-Mard. The combination 5, , j.» figures in the report of 
Sabuktegin’s death, Tabagat, Raverty’s trans. 75, cf. M. Nazim, Sultan 
Mahmid, 32. [May can hardly stand for Ray (Tabari, ii, 1219: Ru’d) 
lying upstream from Simingin on the Khulm river.] 


§ 24. Khorasanian marches 


By the hudiid, in a special sense (see Barthold, Preface, p. 30), our author 
means the frontier regions (marches) of Khorasan (§ 24) and Transoxiana 
(§ 26). 

Maq., 337, speaking of the “‘Eastern Clime”’, says that over its whole 
extent the provinces and khutba belonged to the Samanid family; but the 
princes of Sijistan, Khwarazm, Gharj al-shar, Jazjan, Bust, Ghaznin, and 
Khuttal sent only presents (hadayd) and the Samanids were gratified with 
this substitution for the khardj. ‘The (Samanid) commander of the army 
resides at Nishapar ; Sijistan is in the hands of the family of ‘Amr b. Layth, 
Gharj in those of the shar, Jazjan in those of the Farighin family and 
Ghaznin and Bust are in the possession of the Turks.” 

In spite of the introduction to § 23 where he mentions the mulik-i atraf, 
our author seems to treat the subject of § 24 not so much from the political 
as the simply geographical point of view. Therefore Gizganan and Ghar- 
chistan, though enjoying a particular feudal status yet being hemmed in 
by the provinces of Harat, Marv, and Balkh, are described under Khorasan 
(§ 23). In § 24 only the more southern zone is described (chiefly the basins 
of Sistan and Kabul) with the addition, in the east, of the buffer territory of 
Badhakhshan stretching between Tukharistan [of which the frontier- 
points were Tayaqan, Andarab, Bamiy4n, and Panjhir, § 23, 76.-79.] and 
the southern dependencies of Khuttal (§ 26, 12.-20.). 

The order of enumeration is the following: 1. (and 14., 15. ) Ghir; 2.-8. 
Sistan ; 9.-13. Bust and Zamin-davar; 16., 17. Rukhudh (region of Qanda- 
har); 18. Balis (region of Sibi); 19-23. Ghaznin; 24. (and 25.-27.?) 
Badhakhshan. 


I. Ghar. 


1. Although our author had, in Gizgan4n, exceptional opportunities for 
collecting information on Ghar, the present paragraph is desultory. It is 
not at all clear in what relation Ghar stood to Darmashian! which (§ 23, 48.) 

1 D.rm.shan or V.rm.shan may be a _ Ghiras a merely geographical term may 


popular expression (‘“‘dominions of the be due to literary sources. 
family of D.rm.sh/Varmish”’), whereas 
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occupied the space between Gazgan4n and Bust. L. Dames, Ghér, Ghéri 
in EJ, admits that in the beginning there must have been several clan chiefs 
in GhOr but considers as its central region the basin of the left affluent of 
the Farah-rad which still bears the name of Ghar. This locality is exactly 
within the area of our “Darmashan” and consequently for all practical 
purposes Darmashan looks identical with Ghar. Ist., 272, 281, 285, defines 
the limits of Ghar as follows: the Hardt province down to Farah, then to 
Baladay-Davar (v.t. 12.), then to Ribat-i karvan (§ 23, 63.), then to Ghar- 
chistan, then back to Harat. In any case Ghar comprised the upper part 
of the Hari-rad for (Ist., 285) one entered Ghar at —t> situated to the east 
of Aufa (now Oba). The name —+> must undoubtedly be -+-, as in Nuzhat 
al-qulub, 154, and correspond to the present-day Khwaja-Chisht. The 
name of the old capital of Ghir is not found in Arabic geographers, 
but Ahangaran was considered as its important place at the time of Sultan 
Mahmid’s campaigns, see Tabagat-i Ndsiri, p. 321, and Muhammad 
Nazim, Sultadn Mahmid, pp. 70-3, as well as in Mongol times, Nuzhat 
al-qulub, 150. As the latter source assigns to Ahangaran the position of 
long. 99° and lat. 35° (Gazgan lay at long. 98°, lat. 35°20’), it is clear that this 
capital is identical with the present-day Ahangar4n, situated at 260 Km. 
east of Hardt, at a point where a road coming from the north (from May- 
mana = Yahidhan) crosses the Hari-rad (to the south of the Shorak pass).' 
As the home of the ruling Shanaspid dynasty very often is named M.n.d.sh 
or M.ndysh (probably *Mandésh to judge by the popular etymology in the 
Tabagat, 308); it lay at the foot of the lofty mountain Zar-i Murgh but its 
exact position is not known, zbid., 318. 

Bayhaqi’s report on Mas‘ad’s campaign in Ghor in 411/1020 contains 
many valuable details, but the geographical and personal names in the 
printed edition are in a very unsatisfactory state. Mas‘Od reached the 
frontier of Ghir in 6 stages by the road up the Hari-rid described by Ist., 
285, and Magq,., 347 (cf. also Maq., 307). He entered Ghar at Bagh-i Vazir, 
the first ribat of Ghar beyond cs, (*Bun-i Chisht?). Mas‘ad was accom- 
panied by two chiefs of Ghar: Abul Hasan Khalaf (v.s., § 23, 49.) and 
Shirvan (v.s., § 23, 50.). After the conquest of the fortresses of ;, and 3!), 
(or G3) Mas‘td marched to his chief goal _.,~ (*»+» Mandésh?) the 
residence of 2,3) ("es Aus Varmash-bat, Varmash-pat?) situated at 10 
farsakhs’ distance (from R.zin?). Varmash-bat was subdued and had to 
surrender the fortresses of Gharchistan, which he had seized. See Bayhaqi, 
pp. 127-35 [Tehran ed., 111: Chisht, ¥.rws, V.rmysh-b.t], cf. Tabagat, 326. 

Ist., 272, particularly insists upon Ghir being a ddr al-kufr and finds an 


' In Birani’s Canon two points are Cf. the co-ordinates quoted under 
mentioned in Ghir: eS “K juran § 23, 47. In the description of Ghir the 
lying in the mountains and ‘“‘Raf, capital author of the Tabagdt-1 Nastri (Raverty, 


of Ahangardn, also lying in the moun-_ P- 319) places in the mountain of Varn 
tains’’: . on “the territories of Davar (?) and Valisht 


K.jarin long. 89° 0’ lat. 33° 0’ [§ 24, 18.?], and the castle of K.jarin”’. 
Raf » 89° 0’ 4, 33° 30° 
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excuse for mentioning it in the fact that it was surrounded by Islamic lands 
(cf. also ibid., 281). Some people outwardly pretended to be Muslims on 
the eastern (sic) border of Ghar [I.H., 323: on the border towards the 
Muslim territory]. Consequently our author’s assertion that the people of 
Ghar were ‘‘mostly’”’ Muslims looks exaggerated, and still more so in the 
light of Sultan Mahmid’s campaigns against the heathens of Ghar, cf. 
M. Nazim, /.c. The stubborn resistance of the inhabitants to the famous 
conqueror makes it equally doubtful that, some forty years before, the 
Ghiar-shah could, without demur, accept the suzerainty of the local ruler 
of Gazgan. ‘Utbi-Manini, i, 185, distinctly mentions the Farightnid amir 
of Gizgin and al-shadr malik Ghur [if only Ghir is here not a mistake for 
Gharchistin]. On the genealogy of the Ghirids see Tabagat-i Nasiri, 
Pp. 29, 49 (transl., p. 302, 312); cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 455, and 
Marquart, Das Reich Zabul in Festschrift E. Sachau, 1915, p. 289. 

The language of Ghar according to Ist. differed from that of the ““Khori- 
sin people’, the latter expression suggesting some dialectical differences 
only. 


II. Sistdn. 


2.-18. This description of Sistan is but a meagre abstract of Ist., 238-52, 
with very slight additions. On Sistin in Islamic times see Tarikh-i Sistan 
(445 A.H., continued in 725 a.H.), ed. by Malik al-shu‘ara Bahar, Tehran, 
1314/1935; [hyd al-muluk, Brit. Mus., Or. 2779 (written towards 1027 A.H.); 
G. P. Tate, Seistan, a Memoir of the History, Topography, Ruins, and 
People of the Country (Parts I-IV), Calcutta, Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, 1910-12; Le Strange, The Lands, 334-51; V. F. Buchner, 
Sistan in El. 

4. Ist., 238: Kass, Maq., 297: Kashsh. 

5. The detail not found elsewhere. 

g. Bust (now Qal‘a-yi Bist) was situated at the confluence of the Hilmand 
with the Arghandab (Magq,., 304, calls the latter ¢,,>). The Turkish ruler 
whom Maq., 337 (writing in 375/985) mentions in Bust, is certainly 
Mahmid’s father Sabuktegin, who had seized Bust soon after 366/977, cf. 
M. Nazim, o.c., pp. 29-33. Our author must also have in view Sabuktegin 
while speaking of “Bust” as being conterminous with Gizganan, § 23, 46. 
and § 24, 12. The Farighanids lived at first on excellent terms with the 
Ghaznavids, v.s., notes to § 1. The following route in Ist., 252, is useful for 
the understanding of our text: “from Bust [va Firizqand] to Sarvan 
2 marhalas along the road of Balad al-Dawar; then the *Hidhmand is 
crossed at a marhala beyond (min) Sarvan and the traveller enters Till; 
thence a marhala to Darghash lying on the Hidhmand on the same bank; 
from Till to Baghnin 1 day in the gb/i (western, or south-western ?) direc- 
tion; Bishlang lies in the southern direction of Baghnin’”’, cf. Le Strange, 
o.c., Map viii. 

10. GO. Ist., 248, spells Salagan (Zalaqin), Maq., 297: Obe 
Chalakan (jh = ¢?). The place lay at one marhala from Bust. 
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11. On the road from Bust to Zamin Davar (v.s. 9.) Ist., 248, mentions 
as the first stage Firdzqand (v.1. 17.) from which, Maq.,349,a road branched 
off towards Ghaznin. In spite of some outward likeness .,J\ cannot be 
34), which lay far too east beyond Panjvay, perhaps on the site of 
Qandahir, cf. Ist., 251, and Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, p. 14, where Ya‘qob 
b. Laith marches from Sistdn to Bust and then to Panjvay, Tekinabad, and 
Ghaznin. On the other hand Maq., 304, says that at half a farsakh from 
Bust in the direction of Ghaznin there was a township called al-‘Askar in 
which the governor resided. Perhaps this {U.)\ or Suc (? the reading does 
not seem certain) is responsible for our mysterious .,J\ which, then, ought 
to figure under g. and not 10. Another suggestion is found in Ya'qibi’s, 
281, interesting list of kiras of Sijistan: Bust, Juvayn, Rukhkhaj, Khush- 
shak, 4, Khwash, Zaranj. Is .4 = JJ)? 

12. Ist., 244, speaks of Bilad al-Dawar under Sistan, whereas Maq., 305, 
writes: ‘“There are some people who reckon this Aira to Sijistin, and such 
is the opinion of Aba Zayd al-Balkhi, but the minority discriminates 
between its towns and Sijistin.”” Maq. himself describes it under Bust. 
At the time of the Arab conquest Zamin Davar had a separate marzuban, 
Marquart, Erdnsahr, 37. It is also possible that a special position for this 
region was created by the still obscure expedition of the governor of Balkh 
Da’ad b. Abi Da’id (b.) ‘Abbas (of the Khuttalan family, § 26, 1.) against 
the king of Zabulistan Firiz. This expedition must have taken place before 
258/872 when the Saffarid Ya‘qib occupied Balkh where Da’id b. ‘Abbas 
was ruling. See I.Kh., 180., Mas‘idi, Muri, viii, 42, Marquart, Eransahr, 
40, 302. In his description of the frontier of Ghir I.H., 323 (= Ist., 272) 
curiously enough replaces Ist.’s unexpected Baladay Ddwar, ‘‘the two 
districts of D.” (?), by Balad bani Daud b. ‘Abbds. This substitution 
suggests that for a time some members of the Khuttalin family remained 
in possession of Zamin Davar until they were dispossessed probably by 
Sabuktegin. 

Till and Durghush (many variants) lay on the right bank of the Hilmand. 
Marquart, Das Reich Zabul, p. 271, locates these two towns at Daravat, 
east of Baghni, cf. Le Strange, o.c., Map viii. Here, too, he places the site 
of the famous sanctuary of the [Indian] god Zin (Zin) in whose honour 
the king of Zabul was called *Zunbil (so instead of Rutbil/),’ and of whom 
a second sanctuary was known in Ubulla (§ 33, 9.), #b1d., 285. Marquart 
thinks that Zamin(-i) Davar means “‘the land of the Just One”’, 1.e. of Zin 
(cf. TfouvSaSedp and Zundaber of the Christian authors), cf. Minorsky, 
Zin in EI. Bayhaqi, 125, says that peacocks were bred in Zamin Davar in 
great numbers (khdna-zdd-and dar Z.-D.) and adds, 123, that Mahmtd 
considered Zamin Davar as “‘blest” (mubdrak) “‘for it was the first governor- 
ship which Sabuktegin gave him”. It is not clear whether Zamin Davar 
originally belonged to the region traditionally called Zabulistan, see 
Eraniahr, 37,39. The term Zabulistan is very vague, see Nuzhat al-qulub, 


1 The consonantal resemblance of Zdbul and *Zunbil looks merely fortuitous. 
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p. 146 (Zavul), cf. Barthold, Zur Gesch. d. Saffdriden in Festschrift Noldeke, 
p. 188, note 4. As however Marquart, Das Reich Zabul, 282, connects the 
name Zdbul (Maq., 299 tL, Chinese Tsau-kii-ta) with the Indian name 
for saffron (jdguda) the special mention of saffron in Darghush found in 
our author is a suggestive detail. 

13.-15. belonging to Ghir seem to represent the part of “Darmashin” 
(§ 23, 48.) depending on Bust. Here the practical identity of “Darmashin” 
and Ghar is obvious. Ist., 244, says: wa Bildd al-Ddwar iglimun khisbun 
wa huwa thaghrun lil-Ghir wa Baghnin wa Khalaj wa Bishlank wa Khash 
(var. |» -) wa laysa ‘alayhd (?) siirun wa laha qal‘atun. Though the text is 
out of order (cf. Marquart’s tentative restoration, Erdnsahr, 252) the men- 
tion of these places after, or under, Bilad al-Dawar must be attributed to 
the latter’s situation on the frontier of Ghar. Baghni and Bashling are still 
shown on the maps. Our ,,i\ certainly corresponds to Ist.’s (.\- and 
must be distinguished from 8. _;\,+ (lying on the left bank of the river 
Khwash and placed by Ist., 252, at 1 marhala from Qarnin). Bayhaqi, 127, 
also describes »!,+ as “‘a province of Ghar adjoining Bust and Zamin- 
Davar in which the unbelievers were filthier (palidtar) and stronger (than 
elsewhere)”. In 405/1015 Mahmfd led an expedition against it. 

16. Rukhudh, Ist., 244, and I.H., 303, spell Rukhkhaj, but Maq. has 
Rukhidh (according to Marquart, 0.c., 225, *Rakhwad). It is the ancient 
Arachosia, i.e. the region of Qandahar watered by the Arghandab and 
situated between 12. and 18. Qandahir is mentioned in I.Kh., 56, and 
Ya‘quibi, 281, but not in Ist., ILH., or Maq., who, like our author, name 
s\px: Panjvay as the chief place. 

17. Kuhak, Ist., 244, belonged to Rhukhkhaj, while Radhan, Ist., 248 
[= Baladhuri, 396, R.zdn?], was situated in the neighbourhood of Firiz- 
qand (var. Firtizfand; v.s. 11.), to the left of the road leading to Rukhkhaj, 
and its produce was salt. 

18. _WJ\ as in Ist., 244 (var. Balish). Maq. has both this form, 486, and 
Valishtan, 297. Cf. Marquart, Wehrot, p. 124, note 6. This is the well- 
known region of Balichistan south of Quetta and the Bolan pass, of which 
the rivers, though not reaching the Indus, belong to the latter’s basin. 
Sivi (Maq., Siva) lay at 2 marhalas south of Isfinjay. Our Kishk, as usual, 
stands for Arabic Qasr. Ist., 239, gives Isfinjay. 


III. Ghazni and Kabul. 


19. Ghazaq 3, see Barthold, Preface, 30, is a clerical error for Ghaznin 
(¢i¢) for lower down (22.) Ghaznin is explicitly referred to. Ist., 280, calls 
Ghazna the trade-port of India (furdat al-Hind). Our author (v.s. 9.) wrote 
at the momentous epoch when Sabuktegin was spreading his rule from 
Ghazna (see Maq., 337, quoted supra, p. 342); but only the words about 
Ghazna having joined Islam contain a remote echo of the events, v.5. 9. 

20. Entirely after Ist., 280, with the difference that the latter speaks of 
the local shah [I.H., 328, malik] while our author makes the raja of Qinnauj 
receive his investiture in Kabul! Ist. speaks of Ghazna and Kabul under 
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the Bamiy4n province (‘amal), but Maq., 296, echoing the successes of the 
Ghaznavids, speaks of a kira of Ghazna which comprised Kabul and 
numerous other places (lying chiefly in the south). 

21. Cf. Ist., 280 and Magq., 296. Birdni, Canon, mentions “the fortress of 
*Sukavand in the §,,J *Lahdgar> Logar rustiq”; the latter is the valley 
of the southern affluent of the Kabul river. In Sukavand stood the temple of 
an Indian goddess (Marquart, Catalogue, 89: Sukhavati = Laksmi) which 
was plundered by ‘Amr b. Layth circa 283/897, cf. Erdniahr, 296. Magq., 
349, gives the following route: Ghaznin-Ribat al-Barid—-\_\-__>-Bami- 
yan. Consequently Istakh (Asnakh, &c.) lay at two marhalas to the north 
of Ghazni towards Bamiy4n. 

22. As regards Tukhiristan the name a Khallukh standing in our text 


is right and confirms § 23, 69. On the contrary, with reference to Ghaznin, 


Bust (and probably Gazganan, cf. Mas‘idi, Murdj, iii, 254, and v.s. quotation 
from the Jahdn-ndma) it must be taken for * oe Khalaj. Like , > standing 


both for ,,> Khazar (§ 50) and 5 » Jurz (§ 42, 15.) the complex ce is a 


source of endless confusion for Muslim geographers. The locus classicus 
on the Khalaj is Ist., 245: “‘The Khalaj are a kind of Turks who in the days 
of old came to the country (stretching) between Hind and the districts of 
Sijistan, behind Ghir. They are cattle-breeders (ahl al-na‘am) of Turkish 
appearance (khilag), dress, and language.”"* Marquart, ErdnSahr, 251-4, 
sees in the “‘Khalach, or better Kholach” remnants of the Hephthalite 
hordes (cf. Khuwarizmi’s curious passage quoted in the note to § 26, 10.) 
and he further connects the restored form *Kholach with the names Khwlas 
(mentioned in a Syriac source under A.D. 554) and XoAcdrat (used by the 
ambassador Zemarchos in 569). This development (based chiefly on Mas ‘adi, 
Muriij,i11,254,v, 302) still awaits further confirmation. I.Kh.,31,says: “The 
lands of the Turks are as follows: the Toghuzghuz whose country is the 
most extensive among the Turks and borders on China, Tibet, and Khar- 
lukh (AA! var. de); the Kimak, the Ghuzz, the J.f.r, the Bajanak, the 


*Tiurgish, the Adhkish, the Khifshakh, the Khirkhiz, where musk is found, 
the Kharlukh and the Khalaj, and these (latter) are on this side of the 
river.” In this statement the Khalaj are distinctly separated from the 
Kharlukh No. 1 (to whom the variant or belongs). In another passage, sd., 


28, I.Kh. seems to contradict himself: having placed the winter quarters of 
the Kharlukh near Kasra-bas (in the neighbourhood of Taraz, § 25, 93.) he 
unexpectedly adds: “and near them are the winter (sic) quarters of the Khalaj 


(var. axbJ\)’. To say nothing of the distance, it is absolutely unimaginable 
that a tribe living on the western side of the Oxus could travel to its winter 
quarters across two such rivers as the Oxus and Jaxartes! Either the names 


' It is noteworthy that in the oldest Thule’, cf. Kowalski, Dee dltesten 
Arabic poems the names Turk“" wa Erwdhnungen der Tiirken in der arabi- 
Kabulu are constantly used together  schen Literatur, in Kordsi Csoma Archt- 
though perhaps only asa sort of ‘Ultima —__vum, ii/1-2, pp. 38-41. 
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Kharlukh and Khalgj in this passage are only two variants of the same name 
(a and *-l-), or the second name refers to some small and otherwise 


unknown tribe, distinct from the Khalaj. Only such a tribe (in view of the 
variant), and not the Khalaj, could be a remnant of the hypothetical 
*Kholach. As regards Mas‘ddi, Murij, iii, 254, and v, 302, where the 
Turks, c-s| s 59)) are mentioned in the region adjoining Sistan and 
stretching towards *Gharch and Bust, it is possible that the term Ghaz 
refers to the Khalaj. Kashghari, iii, 307, precisely says that the Oghuz 
consisted of 24 clans but the two Khalaj clans separated from the federa- 
tion, and “therefore these two are not [evidently : now] counted as of the 
Oghuz’’. Mas‘idi could have in view only the language and the general 
appearance of the Khalaj and not their intertribal policy and relations. In 
this case Mas‘tdi’s Kharlaj stands not for Khalaj (*Kholach) but simply 
for the Kharlukh who were not Oghuz but whose early penetration into 
Tukhiristan is a well-known fact. From Tukharistan a group could easily 
push farther to the south [?]. 

The Khalaj Turks are the putative ancestors of the well-known Afghan 
tribe Ghalzay (Ghilza’i, Ghilja’i). This fact has been doubted by L. Dames 
in his article Ghalzai in EI, but reaffirmed by Barthold, Khaladj, and 
T. W. Haig, Khaldji, in the same Encyclopedia. In favour of the latter 
opinion may be quoted an interesting passage from the rare Fihdn-nama 
written circa A.D. 1200-20 by Muhammad b. Najib Bakran (fol. 17 of the 
copy bound together with the H.-‘A. MS. and fol. 206 of Bibl. Nat., anc. 
fonds pers. 324): 


calms Cie ely vy Jistdl Clb aoe ab te 3! WF 3) od 

boy ab fle whee 5 Gh pe ole! od Ie GT er Ge oS ple be! 

Sapp goals Syl Sayles Alec SV Gale eee Rs, hg ey cer 
wiles Ge Cia Olay |) Ae y wel ples 


“The Khalaj (Kh.Jj) are a tribe of Turks who from the Khallukh limits 
emigrated to Zabulistan. Among the districts of Ghazni there is a steppe 
where they reside. Then on account of the heat of the air their complexion 
has changedand tended towards blackness ; the language, too, has undergone 
alterations and become a different dialect. A tribe of this group went to 
the limits of Bavard and founded some settlements. By mistake (in writing) 
the people call the Khallukh Khalaj.” 

23. Parvan situated at the confluence of the Ghérband and Panjhir 
rivers ought to come geographically after § 23, 79., but just between them 
must have passed the frontier of Tukharistan and Kabul. Parvan is still 
shown on the maps to the north-east of Charikar. There may be possibly 
another Parvan in the upper Logar valley between Ghazni and Bamiyan, 
where Raverty, Tabagdt, pp. 288, 1021, and 1042, places the battle between 
the Mongols and Jalal al-din, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 441, note 6. Nosuch 
name, however, figures in the itinerary quoted in the note to 21. 


Khorasanian Marches 


IV. Badhakhshan. 


24. The itineraries of Arab geographers to the east of Balkh usually stop 
at Talaqan (§ 23, 76.). However, Ya'qibi, 288, in his enumeration of the 
towns of Balkh, and following on the towns of Tarakan (Talagqan), yoy, and 
Badhakhshan mentions ‘‘the town of Jirm (v.t. 25.) which is the last of the 
eastern towns following on Balkh, towards the country of Tibet (mimma 
yali Balkh ild nahtyati balad al-Tubbat)”. Here the territory of Badhakh- 
shan is implicitly reckoned to Balkh. Coming another time from the north 
Ya‘ qubi, 292, winds up his description of the road Tirmidh—Chaghiniyan 
-Khuttal as follows: “and from Khuttal [the road goes] to Upper Tukhari- 
stan and the kingdom of *Khumar-big, king of Shiqinan,' and Badhakhshan, 
and from it [i.e. Khuttal] the great river [Oxus stretches up] to Shiqinan, 
and this all is Upper Tukhiristan.” 

Ist., 279, speaks of Badhakhshan (or Balakhshan) and its products 
(garnets, lapis-lazuli, musk from Tibet and Vakh4n) jointly with Khuttal, 
but a little above, 278, assigns to Badhakhshian a more special position: “‘it 
is a clime (iglim) with rustagqs; its town is Badhakhshan; it is the kingdom 
of Abul-Fath.” I.H. drops this passage and nothing more is known of this 
prince (who must have been one of the scions of the Khuttal house, 
Marquart, 0.c., 302). 

Magq., 296, places Badhakhshan under Balkh but outside the towns of 
Tukhiristan, and adds, 303: ‘“‘Badhakhshan which is con-terminous with 
the country of the Turks [Ya‘qibi’s Khumdr-beg ?] lies above Tukhiristan ; 
there is a mine in it of the precious stone resembling the ruby (ydqut) and 
there are no other mines of it except this one, and this (place is called) 
“Ribat Fadil” ( job bb, (sy). There (also) stands a wonderful fortress (built) 
by [Haran al-Rashid’s wife] Zubayda,? and there (also) are found mines of 
lapis lazuli, (rock)-crystal, bezoar-stone, wick-stone (asbestos) . . . and a 
stone which being placed in a dark house lights up the smallest objects.”’ 

Our author in this short paragraph follows Ist. only adding that there are 
merchants in Badhakhshan and that silver is found in it. He solves the 
difficulty about the special position of Badhakhshian by including it in his 
category of ‘‘Khorasanian marches”. In § 23, 75., we have an important 
indication as to the little kingdom of Yin (?) depending on Khuttal. If 
Yin, belonging still to the system of the Qunduz river, was under Khuttal, 
one cannot help admitting that the Kokcha basin situated east of YOn 
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™ Such is the editor’s vocalization 
confirmed by the Chinese Shih-k’i-ni, 
Chavannes, Documents, 162; but starting 
from the present-day Shughndn one 
could read the name as *.Shuqndn. 

2 Mas‘adi, Tanbih, 64, says that the 
Jayhain rises beyond the ribat of 
Badhakhshan situated at 20 days’ dis- 
tance from Balkh at the very end of its 
province. This ribat stands over against 
various kinds of ‘““Turks”, viz. Aukhan 


(*Vakhan), Tubbat (Tibet), and Ayghin 
(?), cf. Marquart, Wehrot, 100. Nizam 
al-mulk, Siydsat-ndma, 128, confirms 
the statement that Zubayda built ‘‘on 
the frontier of Kashghar (stc) a mighty 
town which she called Badhakhshan, as 
well as several strong ribats in the same 
region”. [Ayghdn < possibly *Abghan, 
as I. Athir, xi, 108, 110, calls the 
Afghans.] 
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could not escape the same suzerainty (see above Ist., 278, on the prince 
Abul-Fath). 

25.-27. prima facie are unknown, but as they follow on Badhakhshan 
they must be sought in the neighbourhood. See on them also § 26, 12.-17. 

25. The ‘“‘Gate of the Arabs” built by Ma’min stood perhaps near Jirm 
which is described by Ya‘ qabi, 288, as the last of the towns of Balkh in the 
direction of Tibet. Jirm lies in Badhakhshin, south of its present capital 
Faydabad, see Kashkaki, 0.c., 120-34. The place of the gate would be 
between Jirm and Zaybak (§ 26, 12.), e.g. at Bahdrak or in the Zardiv valley, 
so as to intercept the traffic coming from Vakhdn and the countries neigh- 
bouring on the latter (Chitral, Gilgit, Kashghar). As regards the con- 
struction of the gate it is not known whether Ma’min himself ever visited 
Badhakhshian, but in 196/811-12 he appointed Fad] b. Sahl, governor of 
the eastern provinces ‘‘from Hamadan to the mountain of Shiqindn and 
Tibet’’, Tabari, iii, 841. Very probably Magq.’s Ribat Fadil (v.s.) stands 
for *“Ribat al-Fadl. However, if we leave aside Ma’min’s name it will 
be easier to suppose that the ribat of Badhakhsh4n was, at an earlier date, 
built by the Barmakid Fadl b. Yahya b. Khilid as a counterpart to the 
gate built by him in Rasht (see note to § 26, 9.). The advantage of this 
hypothesis would be that we know for certain (Ya‘qabi, 304) that Fadl b. 
Yahya whom Hiarin al-Rashid appointed governor of Khorasan in 178/794 
“conquered a number of karas of Tukharistan, of Kabulshah, and of 
Shiqinan”’, i.e. exactly in the region interesting us. Tabari, iii, 631, says 
of Fadl’s activities in Khorasin: wa band bihd al-masdjid wal-ribdtat. 
Ya‘qabi, Historiae, ii, 492, mentions Fadl’s victory over the Turks near 
Talaqan. 

26. The special mention of Muslims shows that S.ng.s lay amid an 
infidel region. A pass called |S. does not seem to exist in the Hindakush 
unless this name be identical with * is Sanglich quoted under § 26, 16.? 
It is possible that our author has twice over described the same locality, 
once as an extension of the Badhakhshan territory and another time as a 
branch of the road from Khuttal to Kashmir (§ 26, 12.-20.). In this case 
our Dar-i Taztyan would be identical with Dar-i Tubbat (§ 26, 12.) and 
the pass of |S. (perhaps *_ 1S. which is a possible Arabic rendering of 
Sanglich) would be the Dora pass. 

27. The simplest solution is to restore ala. as «1+ Shagina for Shughnan, 
the region lying downstream from Vakhan on both banks of the Upper 
Oxus where the latter having changed its course flows south to north. The 
usual spelling is Guat, cf. Ya‘qaibi, 292, I.Kh., 37 (in the revenue list of 
the Tahirid ‘Abdullah), and I.R., 89, but I.Kh., 178, mentions a ford on the 
Oxus leading to “the Turks! called Shakina” and Ist., 290, gives exactly 
Shagina. Our author only occasionally mentions Shakndn (§ 5,94 and 98, 
§ 6, 6.) coupled with Vakhan but forgets to describe this country. See 
Minorsky, Shughnan in EI. As the name of “a large village”’ Shaqina at 


™ See note to § 26, 1a: road from Khuttal. 
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this place would refer probably to Ishk&shim, see note to § 26, 14. A less 
satisfactory alternative would be to identify as. ®S.glta with Iskitul, a 
village lying 14 Km. south of Zaybak and 22 Km. north of Sanglich, see 
Vavilov, Agricultural Afghanistan, Leningrad, 1929, p. 519; (on the map of 
Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to NW. India, Oslo, 1932, the 
position of Iskitul is not quite exact). 


§25. Transoxiana 


Tomaschek, Sogdtana, in Sitz.WAW, 1877, Band 87, pp. 67-120; 
Barthold, Report, passim; Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 64-179 (and in much 
greater detail in Irrigation); Marquart, Erdnéahr, pp. 226-37, and Wehrot, 
passim; Le Strange, The Lands, pp. 433-89; Kurakichi Shiratori, A Study 
on Su-t'e, or Sogdiana in Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko, No. 2, Tokyo, 1928, pp. 81-145 (only ancient times). Many of 
the places mentioned in this chapter will be found on Le Strange’s Maps 
IX and X, and on the Map at the end of Barthold’s Turkestan. 

The chief source of this chapter is Ist.’s (< AbO Zayd Balkhi’s) excellent 
account (pp. 286-346) of the Ma-wara’ al-nahr. Farther to the east, espe- 
cially in Farghana, I.H.’s additions (in his account of Transoxiana, pp. 335- 
406) offer some useful parallels, and for the regions lying beyond the 
Jaxartes several names could be found only in Maq. In the region of 
Chaghaniy4n there are some points of special likeness with I.Kh. and I.R. 

Contrary to the enumeration of the countries which in principle goes 
min al-mashrigq ila al-maghrib the description of Transoxiana (similarly to 
that of Khorasan, § 23) proceeds from west to east: Bukhara: 1.-4., 6. (plus 
Karmina); Sughd: 5., 7. (minus Karmina), 8.-10., 12., 14.; Kashka-dary4: 
15., 16.(?), 17.-21.; upper course of the Oxus: 21.-35.; Usrfishna: 36.-43.; 
Farghana: 45.~62.; Ilaq and Shash: 44., 63.-83.; Ispijab: 84.-93. 

The bearings of the frontiers are again (as in § 23, &c.) given as if the 


author was facing north-east: 
H.-‘A. Real bearing 


Tibet (v.t. 58.) E. SE. 
Khorasan Ss. S. to SW. 
Ghiz and Khallukh (?) W. W. to NW. (?) 
Khallukh N. NE. (?) 


Ist., 286, shows a similar peculiarity of orientation while he quotes as 
the Transoxianian frontiers in the east (in a straight line): Pamir, Rasht, 
and the parts of Hind adjoining Khuttal; in the west [?] (in a semicircular 
line): the Ghuzz and Kharlukh from Taraz to Farab, Biskand, Sughd, and 
then the districts of Bukhara up to the Khwarazm lake; in the north: the 
Turks and Kharlukh from the extreme limits of Farghana to Taraz; in the 
south (in a straight line): the Jayhn from Badakhshan to the Khwarazm 
lake. 

The term Turkistan, cf. Ya'qObi, 295: ot.| 4; is applied by our author 
to the lands beyond Transoxiana, cf. Minorsky, Térdn in EI. 
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Of the general remarks very few are not in Ist., 286-95, 312-13, such as 
the mention among the products of sulphur and arsenic (v.t. 66.). 


I. Province of Bukhara. 


1.-4., 6., and 7., cf. Ist., pp. 305~19. In our text “king of the East” 
corresponds to “wali of Khorasan from the family of Simin” in Ist., 306. 
Among the products, saltpetre is not mentioned in Ist., 314-15. Bumkath 
stands probably for Bamijkath but its form may have been influenced by 
the old name of Bukhara itself: *Namijkath, cf. Ist., 313 and 305, corrected 
in Maq., 2676. Narshakhi, Histoire de Boukhara, p. 20, gives as the 
ancient names of the town both eS.i and -Suy. A painstaking analysis of 
these names is given in Marquart, Wehrot, pp. 161-4, cf. also Barthold, 
Bukhara in EI. The details of 3. and 4. not in Ist. On Paykand see also 
§3, 33. Cf. Zimin, Razvalini starago Peykenda, Tashkent, 1913, 31 pp. On 
the market in 6. Ist., 313. 7. According to Ist., 313, Karmina was reckoned 
still to Bukhara. Dabisi is the present-day Ziaudin< Diya al-din. 


II. Province of Sughd. 

5., 8.-12., cf. Ist., pp. 316-25. 

g. Zarman (numerous variants), Ist., 334, 343, between Rabinjan and 
Samarqand at 1 farsakh’s distance from Ishtikhan. 

11. This Farinkath, now Prinkant, not mentioned in Ist., I.H., or Maq., 
but found in Yaqit, iii, 885, is entirely different from 74. It lay north-west 
of Samarqand towards Ishtikhan, see Barthold, Turkestan, 96. Ganjkath 
must lie in the same region. 

12. Oo probably ,\3, Vadhar, at 2 farsakhs’ distance from Samarqand, 
Ist., 342. 

13. Samarqand, cf. Ist., 316-21 (nahr min al-risas), 288 (paper from 
Transoxiana). Our record on the Manichaeans (Mdnavi) is extremely 
curious. 

From the Fihrist, 337, we know that under Muqtadir (a.D. 907-32) the 
Manichaeans, in fear for their lives, fled to Khorasan. Some 500 of them 
gathered in Samarqand and the [Samanid] ruler of Khorasan would have 
killed them, but for a warning from the “‘king of China, but I think [says 
al-Nadim] from the lord of the Toghuzghuz”, who threatened to take 
reprisals against the Muslims living in his country. This diplomatic pro- 
tection may account for the security which the Manichaeans in Samarqand 
enjoyed perhaps down to our author’s times. 


III. Basin of the Kashka-darya. 


On 15.-21. see Ist., pp. 324-5, 343. On Nakhshab see particularly 
L. Zimin, in the Tgd al-juman (Festschrift to V. Barthold), Tashkent, 1927, 
pp. 196-214, cf. Minorsky, Nakhshab in EI. Ist. does not mention mules 
and red salt in Kish and spells Nasaf (cf. Nakhchuvan>I1.Kh., 122, 
Nasawé) and Nigad Quraysh. Stbakh is the present-day Guzar (Khuzar). 
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IV. Basins of the Chaghan-ridh and Kafirnihan. 

See Ist., 298, Maq., 283-4. Cf. Marquart, Erdniahr, pp. 234, 299, 
Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 72-4. See Map ix. 

22.-24. See Barthold, Tirmidh, in EI. Maq., 324, mentions soap and 
asafoetidain Tirmidh. On the various Arabic transcriptions of Charmangan, 
Marquart, 0.c., 235; on the presumable founder of Hashim-gird Hashim 
b. Banijir, sbid., 301. Cf. Deinike, Termez, in Nov. Vost., No. 22, p. 208. 

25.-35. Cf. Barthold, Caghantyan, in EI. Maq., pp. 283, 290, says that 
there were 16,000 villages and 10,000 warriors in Chagh4niyan, though 
economically it was inferior to Khuttal (§ 26, 1.). On the rulers of Chagh4ni- 
yan of the Al-i Muhtaj dynasty see Muhammad khan Qazvini in his edition 
of the Chahar-magqdla, pp. 163-6. For the position of 27-33. the following 
“route of Chaghaniyan” quoted in I.Kh., 33-4 (Qudama, 211) is essential : 
Tirmidh to Sarmanjan (Charmangin) 6 farsakhs; thence to Darzanji 6 f.; 
thence to B.rnji 7 f.; thence to Saghaniyan 5 f.; thence to i, 6 f.; thence 
(across a wadi which is 2-3 f. wider) to H.mvaran 7 f.; thence to *Aban 
Kasavan 8 f.; thence to Shaman 5 f.; thence to Vashyirt 4 f. 

26., 28-31. Cf. Ist., 339-40 (without our details). The town of Cha- 
ghaniyan corresponds to the present-day Denau (Dth-i nau). 26. lay cer- 
tainly south of the town of Chaghaniyan (in view of Ya‘qabi, 289, \S3,l> 
the name must be *Ddrzangé) and the other four towns on the various 
roads diverging from the Chaghaniyan town in westerly and northerly 
directions. 28. in view of our detail is Baysun. 29. may be Zina-db (north 
of Denau). 30. J's, perhaps better than o\)y, Ist., 340, Maq., 268 (many 
variants). 31. > must be Regar (half-way on the road from Denau to 
Qaratagh, see note to § 6, 11.); Ist. gives —+.6, (var. s©,) and Maq., 268, 
Rykd.sht <*rég-dasht. [Rég-ar, cf. lang-ar, Cand-ar.] 

32. Hamvaran is not in Ist. but has a parallel in I.Kh., v.s. 25. On the 
river K.s.van “near” (?) which our author places Hamvaran see § 6, 11. 
Hamvaran may be identified with Qaratagh and *Aban-Kasavan with 
Hisar which already lies in the Kafirnihan (Kasavan ?) basin. 

33. Shaman mentioned usually together with Akharin was a considerable 
principality, Marquart, 0.c., 226, probably comprising the Kafirnihan 
basin, or rather its upper part. The town of Shiman may have lain on the 
site of Du-shanba (now Stalinabad), capital of the small Tajikistan republic. 
Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, p. 36, counts 12 farsakhs from Chaghaniyan to 
Shaman, probably by a short cut. 

34. Olas) mentioned between 33. and 35. corresponds to ois! which 
Ist., 340, places between Shaman and Vashjird at a distance of 1 day from 
each of them. This detail is in favour of its location at the present-day 
Kafirnihan. Cf. also Ya‘qibi, 291: ba Yl. 

35. 24, (in Arabic: >|, and > a5 y) *Véshgird or Véshagird is explained 
by Marquart, 0.c., 227, as *Vésagird, i.e. the legendary town of Vaésa, 
Franrasiyan’s henchman, which Yasht, v, 57, places in the X8a@r6-suka 
defile, high up in Kanha (Sughd). Véshgird must correspond to Faydabad 
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on the Ilaq, left affluent of the Kafirnihan river. Ildq is mentioned in Ist., 
349, as the next station situated at one day’s distance from Véshagird 
towards the east, but from Véshagird on the road may have followed this 
river. On Shagqiq Balkhi see ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliyd, ed. R. A. Nichol- 
son, 1, 196-202. Ibn al-Athir, sub 194/809, says: “in this year was killed 
the hermit (zdhid) Shaqiq Balkhi during a Muslim expedition (ghazdt) to 
Kalan in the Turk country”, cf. § 15, 1. 

The identification of 27., 32.-35. would roughly follow the distances 
indicated in Arabic sources, at the rate of 4 Km. to one farsakh: 


fars. Km. (circa) 
Saghaniyan Denau 
13 (2 days) 55 
Hamvaran Qaratagh 
8 30 
Aban Kasavan Hisar 
5 20 
Shiman Du-shanba 
one day 28 
Afdiyan (?) Kafirnihan 
one day 22 
Véshagird Faydabad 
V. Usriishana. 


The name has several readings. De Goeje in Ist., I.H., and Maq. gives 
the variant Ushrisana but in I.Kh., 29, and Ya‘qibi, 293, Usrishana. 
Consequently it is safer to render our «+, .. as Surdshana though the fre- 
quent occurrence in Iranian of the group -sn- would favour the pronuncia- 
tion *Surishna, The district, Ist., 225-7, lay to the west of the Jaxartes on 
the northern slopes of the Buttaman mountains (ranges of Turkestan and 
Zarafshan). Our author says nothing on its former kings called afshin, 
I.Kh., 40. The last afshin was the famous Khaydar (?) b. Kaviis executed 
by Mu'tasim in 226/841. Ist. and Magq., 323-6, are silent on the produce 
of Usrishana. On the market of 39. Marsmanda, cf. Maq., 278. Instead 
of 41. Faghkath, Ist. spells Vaghkath (now Vagat, Barthold, Turkestan, 167). 
Sabat means in Arabic “covered passage, awning”. Kurkath, perhaps 
ancient Cyropolis (Benveniste)? On 42. Buttaman, cf. § 5, 9a. Ist., 327, 
mentions in the Buttaman mountains mines of gold, silver, vitriol, and 
ammoniac. 43. Barghar now Falghar (not to be confused with Parghar, 
§ 6, 8.). This upper part of the Sughd river was indeed reckoned to 
Usruashana, Barthold, o.c., 168. On the lake see § 3, 24. 


VI. Province of Farghana. 
45.-62. see Ist., 333-4, Maq., 362, 371-2, cf. Barthold, Farghana, in EI. 
A classical description of Fargh4na is found in the Babur-ndma, ed. GMS, 
f. 1b-f. 50. 
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44. Khadjand (or Khujanda) belonged to Shash but lay on the frontier 
of Farghana. 

45. On the minerals of Farghana, cf. Ist., 313 and 334 where al-jirdgh- 
sank [sic] is also mentioned. The kings of Farghana bore the title of 
*tkhshéd, 1.Kh., 40 (Maq., 279, gives this title to the kings of Samarqand, 
cf. Ya'quibi, Historiae, ii, 344). 

47. On the Jaxartes see note to § 6, 17. 

48. Vathkath, Ist., 346, places Van-kath (?) at 7 farsakhs to the north- 
east of Akhsikath on the frontier of Iaq. 

49. There is nothing corresponding to this paragraph in Ist., but I.H. 
(who, according to de Goeje, Preface, p. viii, has reproduced the “complete” 
text of Ist.’s description of ‘Transoxiana) writes, p. 397: & t+ Go)! adins 
(Jue “quicksilver is produced in Sdkh (sic, cf. BGA, iv, 438) from its 
mountains”. Our author took ¢ ,. for a special name (cf. variants in I.H., 
395) and separately mentioned it almost immediately before Sdkh. 

50. Ist., 347: Bamkakhush. The two villages of the Isfara district in 
southern Farghina, I.H., 395, cf. Barthold, 0.c., 159, 161. The Sokh river 
(51.) is the left affluent of the Jaxartes, watering the Kokand (54.) region, 
and the Isfara river is the following affluent downstream, paraliel to the 
Sokh. 

52. Ist., 347, Aval, 10 farsakhs from Sokh, south of Margelan, Barthold, 
o.c., 161. Our author follows I.H., 396, in mentioning the villages of Aval. 

53. lS» must be oS. which according to I.H., 396, was the town of 
the Naqfd district (218, var. Gl.) mentioned immediately after Aval. 

54. All three in Ist., 335. 25 \,+ Khwdkand is the present-day Kokand 
(*45+). 

55., 56. Quba (now: Quva) and Osh, Ist., 333 (I-H., 394): margab al- 
ahras ‘ald al-Turk. 

57. The rivers of Khurshab and Urasht are found in I.H., 392. Cf. § 6, 
18. and 19. where the Osh-river (Barthold, 0.c., 159) is said to flow between 
Orasht and Osh. 

58. Ist., 334. Our author’s data on the rivers are new, cf. notes to § 6, 
17.,§ 15, 11. At the time of I.Kh., 30, Ozgand had a chief called Khar- 
tegin (*Chir-tegin). Soon after our author’s times Uzgand became one of 
the residences of the Qara-khanids, see § 13, Barthold, Turkestan, 157, 
Cohn-Wiener, Turan, Berlin, 1930, pp. 17-20 and plates x—xvi (the Qara- 
khanid buildings), I. I. Umniakov, Arkhitek. pamiatniki Sredney Att, 
Tashkent, 1929, pp. 27-9. 

59. Ist., 334: Khaylam (this reading adopted in Barthold, o.c.). Its river 
is the present-day Narin (§ 6, 21.). 

60. The name -S44S appears in Idrisi at one day’s distance from 
Akhsikath (towards the east?), Sprenger, Postrouten, 27. One must dis- 
tinguish between Bab-Akhsikath “the Gate of A.”, Ist., 335, in which 
Barthold, 0.c., 162, sees a suburb of A. lying on the left bank of the Jaxartes, 
and Bdb (in our source and at present Pap), a village lying at 4 farsakhs 
from A. on the right bank of the river, Ist., 336, I-Kh., 30. 
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61.,62. In spite of the concluding formula following on 60., these places, 
too, must have lain in Farghana. The only certain place is Sh.lat, Ist., 346, 
S.lat (with variants). According to I.H., 396, S.lat and Biskant lay beyond 
Miyan-ridhan, 1.e. the district between the two headwaters composing the 
Jaxartes. I.H. adds that the locality was called Haft-dih “Seven villages” 
and our 61. may enumerate the remaining five villages. 


VI. Province of Ilaq and Shash. 


63.-83. Cf. Ist., 328-33. See Map in Barthold, Turkestan. 

63. The province [aq lay on the Ahangaran river (in Russian: Angren) 
and was hardly distinguishable from Shash (Chach) situated on the 
Chirchik, both rivers being right affluents of the Jaxartes, downstream from 
Farghana, Barthold, o0.c., 169. Some “‘dihqans” struck coins in [aq even in 
388 and 399 A.H.,see Markov, Inventarniy Katalog, SPb., 1896, pp. 218-19, 
and Barthold, o.c., 307. 

According to the Mafatih al-‘ulim, p. 28, the mubayyida ‘wearers of 
white raiment” (in Persian safid-jamagdn) were the supporters of al- 
Muganna' (“the Veiled Prophet of Khorasin’’) who, as I. Athir, vi, 25-6, 
says, placed Abi Muslim above the prophet Muhammad and denied 
the death of the imam Yahya b. Zayd (v.s., note to § 23, §0.). Cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 197, and Marquart, Histor. Glossen, in WZKM, 1898, 177. On 
the other hand in Biraini’s Canon, f. 25, the Zoroastrians of Iranshahr living 
to the west of the river of Balkh (z.e. Oxus) are distinguished from those 
who lived beyond that river and were called Mubayyida or Isfandiyartya, 
cf. Sachau, Zur Geschichte von Khwarizm, Sitz. WAW, 1873, Ixxiii, p. 
485 (15). [In MS. Or. 1997, fol. 25a below, the name is spelt .,»sdl 
4ba:i.Y1. Sachau’s interpretation may refer to Isfandiyar’s exploits in 
Taran, but it is more likely that the reading is *al-isfidh-yariya (< al-tsfidh- 
dariya, cf. *shahradar > shahriyar)' of which al-mubayyida is the exact 
Arabic rendering.] 

64. Ist., 331, calls the provincial capital Tinkath (variant —S,), cf. 
Barthold, 0.c., 172. According to Russian papers (14.vii.1934) its im- 
posing ruins were found at go Km. from Tashkent; the town was well 
planned and had wide and straight streets, large squares and huge water- 
tanks; the town walls reached the height of 7 metres. 

65. Ist., 332, I.Kh., 28, ma‘din al-fidda. The spelling saym would 
indicate the pronunciation *sém instead of the usual sim. The word is 
derived from (dpyvpiov) donpov, in Latin (argentum) infectum, 1.e. “not- 
finished, not-coined silver”. The Syriac form is sémd, cf. H. H. Schaeder, 
Iranica, 1934, Pp. 35. 

66. Ist., 332, 345: Dakhkath. The mention of arsenic gives more pre- 
cision to Maq.’s mention (p. 326) of it (dhul-far [sic]) in [laq. 

67. Ist., 331: N.madhlugh, *Arpalikh (Maq., 265); [Jtlukh, “the Dog 
village” abest]; Banjkash (Maq., Bankhash), cf. also under 75. 

™ According to Melgunov, the aspen is called, in the Caspian provinces, both 
»\en) (‘white tree”) and ,Le.!. 
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68. Ist., 345: Samsirak. 69. oo perhaps to's Magq,., 265 (in Shish). 
Khis, Ist., 332, Maq., 265 (in Il4q). 70. Ist., 329: Gharjand (in Shash). 
71. Ist., 331: Tukkath; cf. 79. 

72. Ist., 329: K.lshj.k, Ardalankath, and Ishbingho (in Shash); sbid., 
331: Khumrak (in Ilaq). ¢l perhaps cle, Ist., 329 (in Shash). 

73- Ist., 330: K.dak, Ghazak. J\,+ unknown? Ist., 229: Vardok, 
K.b.rna, Gh.drank,—all in Shash. 

74., 75. Ist., 330: Anddkath, Baghunkath, Farankath, Jabghikath, all 
in Shash. In view of several other Turkish names in the region Baghty- 
kath could contain the Turkish name Baghty ; cf. Dib- Baguy (one of Oghuz- 
khan’s mythical ancestors). Abul-Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, i, 10, explains that 
dip means ‘‘the place of a throne” and baguy ‘‘the leader of a nation” 
(il-ulughi). 

76. Ist., 331: Sh.kakath, Banjikash (in [laq), cf. 67. 77. This Tunkath 
is decidedly different from 71. 

78. Ist., 331: Balayan (in []aq). On the river see § 6, 22. The name is 
not found either in A. Markov’s Inventarniy Katalog, nor in the list of 
mints in Codrington’s Manual of Musalman Numismatics, 1904. The 
presence of the mint must probably be connected with the silver-mine of 65. 

79. Chach, Arabic Shdsh. On the trees khalang and khadang see BGA, 
lv, 222, 229. Khadang is mentioned in Transoxiana, Ist., 289a, but not 
khalang. [Cf. also notes to § 52.] On the Shash bows see Maq., 325. 

80.-83. Ist., 328, 330, gives, in a different order, the following parallels: 
Binkath, Nijakath, Barkash, Khatinkath, D.nf.ghankath, Banakath, 
Kharashkath, Biskath, Najakath, K.nk.rak (all with numerous variants). 
80. Binkath is the present-day Tashkent. Biraini in his Canon writes: 
“§, *Binkath, chief place of Shash; in Turkish and in Greek (called) 
Stone Tower (burj al-hijara)”’. The hint is at the popular Turkish etymo- 
logy tash “‘stone’’+kand “‘village’”’ brought into relation with Ptolemaic 
NiB.vos mupyos, v.s., § 9, 12. However *Tash-kand most probably con- 
tains the name of the province Chach (v.s. 79.): Chach-kand or Shdsh-kand 
> Tdsh-kand, with a dissimilation similar to ¢a@r-> Middle Persian tas- 
“four”; Shishtar> Arab. Tustar; *sarpiish> Arab. tarbish [see s.v. Turban 
in EJ}. 81. Najakath near the Chirchik railway station, Barthold, o.c., 174. 
83. => probably Gl > which Ist., 332, places in [laq. Shutarkath, 
Maq., 342, at a marhala from Binkath. On the rivers of 81. see § 6, 17. and 
22., cf. Barthold, o.c., 163. 


VII. Region of Ispijab (*Ispéchab). 
The original part of the Ispijab region occupied the basin of the Aris, 
a right affluent of the Jaxartes, downstream from Shash, but in a larger sense 
it comprised also the adjacent territories on the Jaxartes (though not its 
lower course, cf. § 26, 27.) and the Talas valley, Barthold, 0.c., 176. Isptjab 
belonged to the Turks and, though subjugated in a.D. 840 by the Samanid 
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Nah, still enjoyed great privileges. The town of Ispijab is the present-day 
Sayram; on their identity cf. Kashghari, i, 78. 

84.-93., cf. Ist., 333-4. 

85. For Sanikath, Ist., 346, gives Usbanikath, and Maq., 263, Arsubani- 
kath; it lay at 2 days’ distance to the north-west of Ispijab (in Kunjida, 
cf. 89.). 

86. -S+u4, I.H., 390, Budakhkath, Maq., 263, Adhakhkath (in Isfijab); 
different from 66. Dhakhkath in [aq. 

87., 88. Parab (Farab) occupied a small area on both banks of the 
Jaxartes. Its chief place Kadir is also in Ist., 346, Barthold, o.c., pp. 176-7. 
For Sutkand I.H., 335, 391, gives Biskand; its ruins lie near the Qara-kul 
lake, Barthold, 0.c., 177. 

89. I.H., pp. 390-1: Kunjida; see 85. 

go. Sabrin, Ist., 346, details in I.H., 391. 

g1. Dharnikh may correspond to Maq., 263f, 274: Turar-Zarakh: ‘‘a 
town belonging to a rustaq lying behind Sauran [cf. go.] in the direction of 
the Turks ; it is small and fortified ; it possesses a citadel ; Zarakh is a village 
in this rustdq’’. It is possible that this ,\; is but another spelling for ,\ b 
(v.t. 92.) and corresponds to ,\4\ Otrar where Timur died in 807/1405. It 
must be carefully distinguished from 5\b (v.2. 93.). 

g2. Sainakh corresponds to “Sughnaq, town of the Ghuz”, in Kash- 
ghari, 1, 392; cf. Maq., 323%: clue » lb read: “elie 4 jb”, Le. Otrar 
and Sighnakh. In.Turkish sighnakh means “‘place of refuge’; cf. the name 
of a town in Georgia and of several places in Qara-bagh (Transcaucasia). 
The ruins of Sighnakh are situated at 20 Km. north of the Tiiman-aryq 
post station, cf. Yakubovsky, Ruins of Sighnak (in Russian) in the 
Soobshcheniya Gosudar. Akademii materialnoy kulturi, Leningrad, 1929, 
Pp. 123-59. (It is open to doubt whether _,,.. or 4~, in Ist., BGA, iv, 424, 
and Magq., 2634, mentioned under Ispijab may conceal the name of Sinakh). 

93. These places belonging to the Talas and Chu basins were situated 
in the locality which our author calls the ‘“‘Khallukh Gate”. They lay along 
the road from Ispijaéb to Barskhan, on which see I.Kh., 28-9, and Qudima, 
105-6 (v.s., § 15, 10.). Maq., 263, 274-5, describes them under Isfijab, 
though all of them certainly did not belong to the latter. Taraz (Talas) was 
situated on the Talas river near the site of the actual Auliya-Ata and is 
entirely different from Otrar on the Jaxartes (v.s. g1.). Shalji stood in the 
mountains at 4 farsakhs to the south of Taraz, Barthold, Report, 14-17. 
P. P. Ivanov, K voprosu o drevnost'akh v verkhovyakh Talasa, in the Fest- 
schrift to S. F. Oldenburg, Leningrad, 1934, p. 241-51, identifies Shalji 
with the ruins of Aq-tapa (near the village Dmitriyevskoye) on the upper 
course of the Talas. Farainkath (Afrankath) is not in the Arabic texts 
unless it is the ribat 9,4; *Anfarun (?) which Ist., 336-7, places in the Qalas 
steppe, on the frontier between Shash and Ispijab. Between Takabkath 
and Mirki, Maq. mentions Kalan; both Kalan and Mirki will be found in 
the description of the Khallukh territory, § 15, 1.-2. Their mention in the 
present paragraph may refer to the time after Nuh’s campaign of A.D. 840. 
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§ 26. Transoxanian marches 


These ‘“‘marches” consist of two entirely distinct groups: the eastern 
[*south-eastern] one, comprising the localities on the upper Oxus (1.-16.) 
and the upper Indus (17.-18.) and the western [*northern] one, to which 
belong Khwarazm (19.-26.) and the localities on the lower Jaxartes (27.). 
Briefly the two regions can be called Khuttalan and Khwarazm respectively. 

As in §§ 23 and 24, the difference between Transoxiana and its marches 
1s more geographical than political, for the amir of Chaghaniyan (§ 25, 27., 
to say nothing of 46. Farghana, 63. Ilaq, and 79. Chach) is mentioned in 
Transoxiana whereas his neighbour of Khuttalan ruling over the south- 
eastern wedge of the territory is included in § 26. See Map ix. 

1. Khuttalan, Ist., 349: Khuttal, occupied the area east of the Vakhsh 
river down to the Panj (cf. § 6, 6.-9.). The principal authorities for the 
region are: Ya qubi, BGA, vii, 289, I.Kh., 37, I.R., 92, Ist., 297, 339, Magq., 
283, 290. The pronunciation Khuttalan is confirmed by the popular song 
quoted in Tabari, ii, 1492, 1494, which is considered as one of the earliest 
specimens of Modern Persian.' The princes of the Banijar family bore the 
title of Shér-i Khuttalan, I.Kh., 40, Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 300-2 (genea- 
logy),* Barthold, Khuttal in EJ. On the celebrated Khuttalan breed of 
horses (v.27. 3.) see I.Kh., 180 (and transl. 141); cf. Marquart, 0.c., 300-1 
(Chinese sources), Wehrot, 88 (myths connecting horses with springs). 

Following on Saghaniyan, Kharin, and Masand (§ 25, 27., 33., 28.) 
Ya‘ qibi, 289, enumerates without any clear system o\L\ (I.Kh., 37, |b, 
I.R., 92, ,\4), aoe Qubadhiyan, 5, (= Nidiz, Ist., 298, v.s., § 6, 10.), 
Vakhsh (= Lévkand), Halavard, Karbang, Andisharagh, Rusta Bik, Hul- 
buk, and Munk. More useful are the distances quoted by Ist., 339, under 
“Khuttal and Saghaniyan and the region between them’. Marquart, o.c., 
232, has analysed these data, but I believe that two emendations are neces- 
sary in the text to render it intelligible. Ist. starts from the two fords on 
the Jaryab (Oxus); the one lying higher up on the river is (A) Ma‘bar 
Badhakhshan (v.s., note to § 24, 24.), and the other (B) Ma‘bar Arhan. The 
former almost certainly is the ford of Baharak crossed by the road from 
Rustaq (in the Afghan Badhakhshan) to Kulab = Hulbak (in the Soviet 
Tajikistan); the latter lay near Hadrat-Imam-Sahib, Marquart, o.c., 233, 
Barthold, o.c., 70. Ist.’s passage consists of several distinct items. 

From the Badhakhshan ford (A) to Munk 6 marhalas, thence to the 

Stone Bridge (on the Vakhshab) 2 ditto; thence to Lévkand 2 ditto; 

(thence) downstream to Halavard 1 ditto (both Lévkand and Halavard 





lying on the Vakhshab). 
From the Arhan ford (B) to Halavard 2 marhalas. 
1 The name Khuttal as well as several 3 This sentence is probably an inter- 


other names of the region (Hulbuk, polation. To complete his east-to-west 
Munk) sound non-Iranian (Tokharian, semicircular description Ist. would have 
Hephthalite ?). better said: ‘‘and from Halavard to the 


2 More specially on the Aba Da’adid Arhan ford”. 
branch w.s., § 24, 12. 
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From “the” ford (al-ma‘bar)' to Hulbuk 2 days; thence to Munk 

2 days. 

Karbanj lies above the Arhan ford, circa 1 farsakh. 
Tamliyat to the Stone Bridge 4 farsakhs (along the Munk road). 
From the Badhakhshan [read : *Arhan]}} ford to Rustaq Bik 2 marhalas; 

thence across the Andicharagh river [= Ta’ir-su] to Andicharagh 1 

marhala; thence across the Parghar river to Parghar 1 day; (thence) 

across the JL, river [p. 296, ol», I.H., 4o1, ol read *,\G Talvar = Munk 
river] to Hulbuk (distance left out). 

2. At present Hulbag to the south of Kulab, cf. § 6, 8. 

3. ““Nuchara” coupled with Rusta Bik certainly corresponds to Andi- 
charagh (the name has several variants and the alternating of - and |} in 
them confirms the ¢ of Nuchara), see Ya'qabi, BGA, 279, Ist., 296, 339, 
Magq., 2907. Misunderstandings in the available manuscripts and editions 
have complicated the identification of Andicharagh,* but Barthold, o.c., 69, 
is certainly right in placing it near the Ta’ir-su (a small river between the 
Parghar and Vakhshab). In our text we must certainly assume that Nuchara 
lay between ‘“Ools+, *Vakhshab (not Us Kharnab) and Jayhan”, for 
placing it between the Kharnab (= Bartang, § 6, 7.) and Jayhan would 
upset Ist.’s distances and, as regards the other indications of our text, 
would be contrary to the order of enumeration and to the item on Nuchara 
being the store-place of Khuttalan. Maq., 291, confirms that Andijaragh 
lay close to the Jayhin, and as regards the mountain mentioned in our text, 
the hills stretching east of the 'Ta’ir-su (3,700 feet high) would fulfil this 
condition as well. Russian sources evaluate at 124 Km. the distance between 
Ayvaj (situated at the estuary of the Kafirnihan river, cf. Maq., 292, .4 C2 ys) 
OLS a) and Saray lying upstream from it (opposite the Afghan settle- 
ment of Hadrat-Imam-Sahib). Beyond the Qaraul-tiibe post (circa 97 Km. 
upstream from Ayvaj) the road ‘‘ascends the Jili-kul plateau, famous for its 
pastures, on which the Qirghiz and Uzbeks successfully breed horses”’, and 
then near Faydabad [different from the one mentioned in the note to § 25, 
35.] descends into the thickly inhabited Saray plain, see Prince Masalsky, 
Turkestanshty kray, SPb., 1913, p. 738. Therefore I should more exactly 
identify Nuchara to Saray and Rust4-Bik to Jili-kul (lying to the east of the 
Vakhsh river). The Jili-kul pastures must still carry on the Rusta-Bik 


' Marquart takes it for the just 
mentioned (B). I decidedly take it again 
for (A) in view of the distances: 6 mar- 
halas from (A) to Munk easily = 4 days, 
with Hulbuk lying half-way; moreover 
Hulbuk and Munk are on the road lead- 
ing up from (A) and not from (B). 

2 Tamliyat adds another detail to the 
road first described roughly from (A) to 
Munk and thence to the Stone Bridge. 

3 I decidedly think that the route 
stretched entirely on the right bank of 


the Oxus in a SW. to NE. direction. 

4 Marquart, o.c., 234, following his 
interpretation of I.R., 92 (v.s., § 23, 69-), 
placed it on the left bank of the Oxus. 
Le Strange, The Lands, 435, identified 
the Andicharagh river with the Bartang 
(= Aq-su, Murghab, Saréz in the 
Pamir) having taken it for the first afflu- 
ent of the Oxus, whereas Ist., 296 
(= I.H., 347) and Magq., 22, assign to it 
only a fourth place. 
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traditions, now one thousand years old! Some coins struck in Andichiragh 
have come down to us. See Markov, Invent. Katalog. 

4. Now Parkhar, east of the river formed by the streams of Baljuviin and 
Kulab, cf. note to § 6, 7. 

5. Having mentioned separately the capital of Khuttal (2.) our author 
seems to carry his enumeration from the south-eastern corner of the 
province (3.), in a north-easterly direction (4.) to 5. Munk, thence to turn 
back southwards along the course of the Vakhshab (Tamliyat, Halavard, and 
Livkand). In this case Barsdragh (not otherwise known) ought to be looked 
for somewhere between Parghar and Munk on the Munk-Hulbuk river. 
If, however, we examine the outward form of the name the only parallels 
are Ol,L and ¢1,. _S which Ya' qabi,289,names somewhere in the Kafirnihan 
basin. I.Kh., 39, names Bas.rd between Saghaniyan and Vashjird. In 
I.R., 92, B.sdr seems to be due only to de Goeje's surmise, cf. Marquart, 
Evdnsahr, 234. Bdsaran/Bds.rd \ay outside the Khuttalan proper but it 
could be an acquired fief of a member of the Khuttalan family. Ya‘ qabi 
names a Hatim b. Da’aid in 3, which comes in the enumeration 
immediately after Qubadhiyan. It may correspond to our Nadiz (§ 6, 
10.) which in this case must be looked for on the lower course of the 
Kafirnihan river. 

As regards the other two names of our 5., according to Ist., 297, Munk 
(= Baljuvan) was larger than Hulbuk. Tamliyat (in Ist., but notin Ya‘ qabi) 
lay probably at Shir-guzar near the loop of the Vakhsh. 

6.-8. Halavard = Qurghan-tiibe; Lévkand = Sang-tida, both on the 
Vakhsh, the latter upstream from the former. Cf. Barthold, o.c., 69. 

g. Our source clearly spells -+\5 and so does Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, 
p.35. The usual reading is —+\, (Rasht) and a sukun over _+ could be taken 
for the three dots over 5. More curious is the fact that Ya‘ qabi, 2goe gives 
wel *Fash<*Fasht which is a good parallel for Zhdsht. Yaqat mentions 
separately, ii, 733: Rasht and ii, 907: Zasht, though he does not even ex- 
plain where this latter locality (maudt') was situated. I.Kh., 34, says that 
Rasht is the farthest distant point of Khor4san in the [north-eastern] direc- 
tion; Rasht lay between two mountains and the Turks used to penetrate 
through it on their raiding expeditions; therefore the Barmakid al-Fadl b. 
Yahya b. Khalid constructed (‘allaga) there a gate. The thirteenth-century 
Spanish geographer Ibn-Sa‘id pretends that this fabal bab al- Fadl was con- 
nected with the well-known wall in the Qalas steppe, see Barthold, Jbn- 
Sa‘id, p. 239, and Turkestan, 175. According to I.R., 92, the Vakhshab 
rising in the Kharlukh region flowed through the lands of Famir (Pamir), 
Rasht, and Kumédh. Ist., 340, continues his route from Vashjird (w.s., 
§ 25, 35.) to Ilaq (the Faydabad river is still called J/ak) 1 day; thence to 
Darband 1 day; thence to Javkan 1 day; thence to the fortress of Rasht 
2 days. Rasht is certainly Garm (in Turkish Qara-tegin, see Barthold, 
Karategin in EI). Zhasht had an amir of its own, v.t., under 11. 

10., 11. The Kumiji and the K.njina-Turks were evidently remnants of 
some earlier population or wave of invasion. Both our text and Bayhaqi, 
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611, 696, mention these two groups distinctly. Orly the K.njina-Turks 
(whose number was small and who occupied only one valley between the 
Khuttalan and Chaghaniy4n) are classed as ‘“Turks” in our author as well 
as in Magq., 283, Bayhaqi, 696 (425. J; ?), and the Mafatih al-‘ulim (written 
in 365 or 381.A.H.), The latter, p. 110, has a curious passage : “The Hayatila 
(Hephthalites) are a tribe of men who had enjoyed grandeur and possessed 
the country of Tukhiristan ; the Turks [called] Khallukh (cf. notes to § 15, 
§ 23, 69., and § 24, 22.) and K.njina (cnS , gi lj!) are their remnants.” 
The use of the term “‘Turk”’ in early Muslim literature is loose and even the 
Tibetans are considered as Turks, see Birani, India, 101, 207, cf. Marquart, 
Wehrot, 102-3; therefore the racial appurtenance of the Hephthalites is 
still obscure. Marquart derived the name of Chaghaniyin from Mongol 
tsaghan ‘‘white” and took it for an indication as to the Hephthalite origins, 
Wehrot, 93, note 3, and Komanen, 73. In his Wehrot, 93-4, he boldly 
restores Maqdisi’s (p. 283) «2x5 (var. aS) as *Kamijina in order to com- 
pare this name with that of the Kamictk Hephthalites whom the Armenian 
historian Moses Kalankatvats’i mentions in the Caucasus (i, ch. 27, 
Patkanian’s trans., p. 70). [Cf. also Marquart in Ungar. Fahrb., 1929, 
p. 98: “die hephthalitischen Kamitij-an in Caghaniyan und Kami¢ik 
Hep’t’alk’ im nérdlichen Daghistan, die wohl nach ihrer Heimat am Kim 
(Jenissei) benannt sein werden’’.] 

The question of the K.miji is still more complicated. Two earlier 
authors, Ya‘qibi and I.R., refer to a locality of which the name may be 
restored as “Kumédh. Ya‘quibi, 290, says that Munk (§ 26, 5.) was the 
frontier ‘‘towards (i/@) the lands of the Turks, towards the locality called 
Rasht, *Kuméd (15), and Bamir (Pamir)”. This awkward sentence, if 
considered in the light of the parallel passage in I.R., 92 (v.s. g.), seems to 
refer separately to the [Khallukh-] Turks and the three last mentioned 
localities. I.R. (v.s. 9.) certainly places the Kumédh downstream of Rasht. 
On the other hand our author, Maq., 283, Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, Index, 
and Bayhaqi, 499, 576, 611, 696, speak of the people K.miji (A.meyi?). 
Maq., 283, somewhat vaguely says that ‘“‘neighbouring on Saghaniyan are 
the people called *K.miji and the K.njina Turks (47 5 AS oe dle oi 
4x5 )’’,' whereas our author not only clearly separates these two peoples but 
among the K.miji distinguishes two groups, of which the one (that of 
Chaghianiyan) occupied the locality of Saylakan between Shiman and 
Véshgird (2cs y read: 24 54), v.S., § 25, 35., and the other (that of Khuttalan) 
lived between Tamliyat and Munk (on a distance hardly exceeding one 
marhala, v.s., Ist., 339). It is added in our § 6, 10. that the Kafirnihan river 
rises from the limits of the K.miji. [Shaykh Muhammad khan Qazvini 
draws my attention to Nasir-i Khusrau’s Wajh-i din, ed. Berlin, p. 53, 
where the Gls of Khorasan and the Kifichan of Kirman stand for bar- 
barity, as they have no divine book. The first name is certainly *Kumijtyan.] 


t Here the Turkish K.njina are mentioned distinctly from the tribe (gaum) called 
*K.miji. 
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The term Kumédh undoubtedly corresponds to the mountainous tract 
(spew) which according to Ptolemy, vi, 12-13, was inhabited by the Saka 
tribe Kwyuadac. More particularly 7 rév Kwpnddv dpe} must be dis- 
tinguished from 7 ddpay€ (defile) rv Kwpndav, of which the former com- 
prised the region of the so-called Buttaman mountains (§ 5, 9.) and the 
latter might correspond to the upper Vakhshdb valley (Rasht) through 
which, as accepted by Marquart, Wehrot, 63, and Sir A. Stein, v.s., §.9, 12., 
ran the silk trade route described in Ptolemy. Our K.miji can hardly be 
detached from Kumédh. The indications of the H.-‘A. are particularly 
precious as showing that the K.miji were scattered along the whole of the 
Comedian cpewy. Therefore the name K.miji must be read *Kuméi< 
*Kumé6-ji with the Iranian suffix of origin -ji, -zi, &c. The Kuméji were 
certainly remnants of the former inhabitants of the region and more pro- 
bably of the ancient Saka than of the later Hephthalites. Muslim sources 
(v.s.) do not distinctly call the K.miji “Turks” which they probably would 
have done had the K.miji been regarded as Hephthalites. In any case, pend- 
ing a proof to the contrary, it is safer not to dissociate the *Kuméji from the 
territory Kumédh which in its turn is connected with the Saka (1.e. Iranian) 
Kwy7da.' On the historical role of the Kumijis see Barthold, Turkestan, 
Index. Very characteristic is the following passage in Gardizi, ed. M. 
Nazim, p. 36: pas Abu ‘Ali (lord of Chaghaniyan) az amir-i Khuttalan yari 
khwast va khud lashkar jam‘ kard ... pas madad andar rasid Abu ‘Ali-rd az 
Kumijiydn va amir-i Zhasht, which confirms our ydri khwastan in the sense 
of “‘ask for aid”’. 


Ia. Road from Khuttal to Kashmir. 


This is the road the beginning of which is hinted at by Ya‘ qabi, 396, and 
vaguely described in I.Kh., 178. The latter says that the merchants starting 
from the ‘“‘town of Khuttal”’ (madina Khuttaldn) travel one farsakh to some 
ribat (ribat fulan). Thence by a narrow path their goods are carried by 
the local people up a mountain situated on the bank of the great river 
(right bank of the Oxus?). From the top of the mountain the carriers make 
signals to the people of Shikinan and the latter arrive with camels specially 
trained for fording the river. A contract is then made with the merchants 
and the camel-men recross the river. ‘“‘Thereupon (‘ald hadhd) every 
merchant takes his route travelling (al-ra’th) towards China or Maltan.” 
I.Kh. adds that the said ford is situated at 34 days’ distance [?] from the place 
where the Oxus splits into two branches of which the one is supposed to 
flow towards Sind and the other is the Jayhan (Oxus, v.s., § 6, 15.). The 
terms Shikinan and “Shikina Turks” undoubtedly refer to the subjects” 


™ Less certain is their relation to the territory of the K.miji. The Kafirnihin 


name of K.mridh (*Kum-ridh?), as 
I.R., 93, calls one of the headwaters of 
the Chaghaniyan river (Surkhan). In 
any case, our author, § 6, 10., places the 
sources of the Kafirnihan river in the 


flows between the Vakhsh (coming from 
Zhasht (9.) and the Surkhan. 

2 And rather to his Turks (camel- 
men!) than to the real Shighni Tajiks. 
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of the Turkish chief whom Ya‘ qObi, 292, calls *Khuméar-bik (v.s., § 24, 24.). 
Shikindn in a larger sense is applied here to the whole wedge of Afghan 
territory round which the Oxus sweeps to the north-west of the Pamir. 
Khumir-bik’s possessions are mentioned in Ya'qabi separately from 
Badhakhshan, and the reason for the choice of a difficult ford‘ was probably 
the desire to deal only with the one chief whose territory could, in no case, 
be avoided, and who controlled many important roads. There is a number 
of roads on the left (Afghan) bank of the river representing a short cut 
between Khuttal and the Shughnan, properly so called. Once in Shughnan 
(usually merged in Vakhan) the merchants could follow up the stream} 
or cross into Chitral and Gilgit by the well-known passes in the Hindtkush 
(Dora, Baroghil). See Map ix. 

As an appendix to his account of Khuttal our author describes the route 
to Kashmir,* but he omits its first stretch (luckily preserved in I.Kh.’s 
account) and starts his description from Shughnan. It is possible that 
using two different sources he did not remark the identity of some points 
belonging to the said road (going N. to S.) with those mentioned as the 
extreme extension of the road from Balkh and Badhakhshian to Shughnan 
(W. to E.). Following his habit of reading the names off his map in a 
straight line he may have also merged the data belonging to different 
branches of the road. The following list enumerates all the points men- 
tioned to the east of Badhakhshan: 


§ 24, 24. Badhakhshan § 26, 2. Hulmuk 
Dar-i Tubbat 
R.kht.jab 
Sikashim 
Khamdadh 
Sanglnj 

Bljm 
Samarqandaq 
Bolor 

Andras 
Kashmir 


Dar-i Taziyan — 12. 
Dih-i S.nk.s — 13. 
S.qliya — 14. 
— I5. 
— 16. 
tw TF: 
— 18. 
— 19. 
— 20. 


§ 10, 57. 


China and the regions beyond China” 


— 25. 
— 26. 
— 27. 


' This ford undoubtedly lay con- 


siderably upstream from the Badhakh- 
shan ford, v.s. 1., somewhere in Darvaz, 
for example near Laran (whence a road 
runs to Baljuvan over Langar), or still 
higher upstream, near Qal‘a-yi Khum. 

2 The roads passing through Ragh 
and the Afghan Darvaz. The roads on 
the right bank were and are much more 
difficult. 

3 L.Kh., 178, has in view this road 
when speaking of the sources of the 
Oxus rising from the mountain “of 


and flowing in a rocky bed. Hsiian- 
Tsang travelled that way. See now the 
description of the road over the Vakhjir 
pass in Sir A. Stein, Ruins of desert 
Cathay, 1912, pp. 84-8; and On Ancient 
Tracks past the Pamirs, in the Himalayan 
Journal, iv, 1932, with a clear sketch 
map. 

4 This may be one of Jayhani’s lists 
of ‘‘little-known stations and far-distant 
halting places’’ referred to in Maq,., 4. 
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Here § 24, 25. may be identified with § 26, 12.; §24, 26. with § 26, 16., 
and § 24, 27. with § 26, 14. In § 26 the road to Gilgit (over the Baroghil 
pass) is represented by 12., 14., 15., 18.-20., whereas 13., 16., and 17. must 
refer to the branch going to Chitral (over the Dora pass). Some useful 
parallels to our names are found in Birdni’s Canon, where much the same 
sources are utilized. See Map ix. 

12. The “Gate of Tibet” standing apparently west of 13. is very possibly 
another aspect of the ‘Gate of the Arabs”’ (see details in § 24, 25.), unless 
there were two gates: one between Jerm' and Zaybak (near Bahdrak) and 
one between Zaybak and Ishkashim (near Zirkhan, where now stands the 
ribat Sirdajiya ?). 

13. Birdni in his Canon (towards the end of the 4th climate) enumerates 
in a NW. to SE. direction: 


long. lat. 
Badhakhshian . i - 95°10’ 30°0’ 
district of K.ran ; » 95°20° 34°50° 
Jey . ; 2 é . *96°0'? 37°30" 
Sikashim . ‘ ; . 96°20’ 37°0 


From the geographical point of view it is very likely that Jl-, stands 
for JL, Zaybak which is the only important point between Jerm (v.s., note 
to 12.) and Ishkashim. Zaybak lies in the valley of the Vardoj river which 
rises from the neighbourhood of the Dora pass in the Hindakush, and after 
having flowed past Sanglich, Zaybak, Tirgaran, and Chakaran joins from 
the eastern side the river of Munjan (downstream from Jerm). The present 
high road from Jerm and Bahiarak to Ishkashim running in an easterly 
direction seems to leave Zaybak somewhat to the south, but Zaybak cer- 
tainly lies on the road which branches off in the southern direction and, 
farther up the Vardoj valley (in the neighbourhood of Sanglich), splits into 
two: one branch of it running SE. towards Chitral and the other (by an 
easy pass) leading in a SW. direction into the upper part of the Munjan 
valley. The Afghan scribes spell S\.5, see Kishkaki, Rahnumd, p. 138, 
which very closely resembles Jl-), whereas Sir G. Grierson, Ishkashmi, 
Zebaki, and Ydazghulami, London, 1920, spells throughout (see p. 4) Zebak, 
t.e. 1,5. There is hardly any doubt about our —s<>, being identical with 
Birani’s Jt), but it may be a distortion of the slightly different arabicized 
form jo 5 *Zaybag ‘quick silver” which a popular Arabic etymology might 
have easily substituted for the Iranian 2h. 5. 

Much more thorny is the interpretation of the caption accompanying 
Biraini’s co-ordinates: (?) Glos. (?) ope y jal) cole syte og JL. As re- 
gards the script the best restoration is that suggested to me by Shaykh 
Muhammad khan Qazvini: *.5\i>,3 for o>, and *oli+4 for L+.. I must 

* Called by Ya‘qibi, 288,,, the last a better reading « y», t.e. 96°0’. As 
town to the east of Badhakhshan before _Birani’s tables are arranged in the order 
Tibet. of increasing longitude ‘‘97” cannot 

7 Or. 1994 gives as the longitude precede “‘96”. 

o ,#, t.e. 97°0’, but the Berlin MS. has 3 [See Appendix B.] 
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add that on the Map 13 of Sprenger’s Postrouten the reading Ub-sy ode, 
is inexact: the text of the Or. 1997 runs as quoted above and the Berlin 
Or. 8° 275, fol. 1027., of which Dr. W. Gottschalk has kindly procured me 
a copy, has ulews wey... Ob). Leaving aside the first letters the group 
Ol.e> ... strongly reminds one of (Ba)dhakhshdn.' The tentative transla- 
tion would consequently be: “‘J\-, lies within the limits (or on the frontier) 
of the ruby mines and opposite it is Badhakhshian’’. The mention of the 
ruby mines in connexion with Zaybak can be explained? but the meaning 
of ojlie is decidedly vague. In a caption where every word must have a 
clear sense, what would mean the indication that Badhakhshan (already 
mentioned before it) lies “opposite” it?? In view of this vagueness I 
suggest the reading *ol-a. sly, “‘and beyond it is Mundajan” which 
involves more alterations in the text but gives a more satisfactory 
reading. The form Jl, is attested in I.Kh., 37, and looking from the 
road Munjan would appear as lying ‘‘beyond”’ Zaybak. In more detail this 
hypothesis will be developed under 16. [See Appendix B.] 

14. In the later T’ang-shu the capital of Hu-mi (= Vakhin) is also *Saz- 
kia-shen (so instead of Han-kia-shen), Marquart, 0.c., 224, Chavannes, o.c., 
164, but in BirOni, Canon, Sikashim (now Ishkdshim) is distinctly called 
OLS iad “capital of *Sh.knan”. Under § 6, 6. and § 10 (introduction) our 
author seems to include “Shaknan” in Vakhan. Shakndn (sic in our text) 
has no separate description in the H.-‘A. unless we take for it § 24, 27. 
(evidently borrowed from a different source). In the course of time the 
extent of the Shughnan territory considerably changed. Hsiian-tsang 
(seventh century) evaluates its circuit at 2,000 /i (20 days). The basic 
territory of Shughnan lies on the Oxus downstream from Ghiarin and 
upstream from Darvaz, see Minorsky, Shughnan in EI. 

15. Khamddadh is undoubtedly Khandid,a considerable village in Vakhan 
(on the Afghan side), opposite which (on the Russian side) are situated the 
ruins of an ancient fort to which our description may refer (as the descrip- 
tion runs south-east, “‘left side’ means north), cf. Kashkaki, 0.c., 165: 
Qal'a-yi Sangi; Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asia, 1928, pp. 402-3, and pl. 47: 
ruins of Zamr-i atash-parast near Yamchin, opposite Khandid, on the 


' It is strange though that, after 
having correctly spelt and dotted the 
name of Badhakhshdn two lines above, 
the scribe should have mis-spelt it at 
this place. This is an argument in 
favour of a different name in the original. 

? [The explanation may be that, 
though Zaybak is separated from Ish- 
kashim by a watershed, the whole Zay- 
bak-Ishkashim tract forms one geo- 
graphical area shut off by narrow 
gorges from Badakhshin, Vakhan, and 
the present-day Shughnan. The Gharan 
district (‘the caves’’) lies in the defile 
through which the Oxus forces its way 


northwards to Shughnan, see Sir A. 
Stein, Innermost Asia, p. 873, and it is 
noteworthy that Kdashkaki, 140 and 148, 
mentions Gharan both under Zaybak 
and Ishkdshim.] 

3 Gharan (v.i. 16.) lying on the banks 
of the upper Oxus outside the basin of 
the Badhakhshan river might perhaps 
be said to lie ‘‘opposite’’ Badhakhshan, 
but the exact wording of the caption is 
“and opposite it lies GL»... Why 
should the author in an enumeration 
going NW. to SE. have defined a point 
‘‘backwards”, with reference to the 
already-mentioned Badhakhshan? 
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Russian side. Heiian-Tsang, Si-yé-ki, St. Julien, ii, 425, describes Hun- 
t’o-to as the capital of Hu-mi (Vakhan): “In the centre of the town there 
rises a convent built by the first king of the country. For its construction 
the hill-side has been cut and a gully filled in.” In the great vihara of the 
convent there was a canopy of gilt copper suspended over a stone statue of 
Buddha, cf. Sir A. Stein, Serindia, 1921, 1, 60-71 (Vakhan), and Innermost 
Asia, 1928, ii, 863-71. The present-day KhandOd possesses a famous 
ziyarat of ‘‘Shaikh Beg”, which seems to confirm the “tenacity of local 
worship”, Innermost Asia, p. 866. 

16, ck, read: *.Sanglich or Sangléch (perhaps identical with § 24, 26.), 
lies to the south of Zaybak (v.s. 13.) on the road to Chitral. A crucial test 
for S.ngl.nj = *Sanglich is the identification of the hot lake near its mine. 
Our maps show the little ‘‘Dufferin lake” at the northern foot of the Dora 
pass but unfortunately no description of it seems to be available. Badhakh- 
shan was ever associated with rubies (old English balas, old French balats< 
balakhsh, 1.e. badhakhsh, with eastern-Iranian / for 8); however, geographi- 
cally speaking, the best-known mines lay in Ghar4n outside the Kokcha basin 
which alone constitutes the territory of Badhakhshan proper. On the 
Russian bank the mines (according to Serebriannikov) lay south of the 
junction of the Shakh-dara' and Ghund rivers (south of the Russian post of 
Khiarégh). The inhabitants of the village of Ghardn (o\,, Russian tran- 
scription Goron) remembered in 1911 that from a grotto near-by rubies were 
extracted even in the nineteenth century but now the mines are abandoned, 
see Barthold’s note ad Semenov in Mir Islama, 1/3, 1920, p. 300. Further 
80 Km. upstream from Khardgh lies the village Kth-i la‘l where some 
garnets are still found, cf. Tajikistan, p. 261.2 As regards the Afghan side 
Kashkaki, p. 148, says that the ruby mines “in Gharin”’ were closed down 
as economically unprofitable. Ghardn lies entirely apart from Sanglich and 
in order to give credit to our author we ought to admit the existence of 
other ruby mines in the Vardoj valley, now exhausted and forgotten. Apart 
from the above-mentioned passage from Birtini’s Canon where Zaybik is 
placed in the region of the mines,? our text may be supported by Qazwini’s 
Athar al-bilad, ii, 325, where silver and garnet mines are mentioned in 
olS. Yumgan. This valley (Nasir-i Khusrau’s home where he was born 
and buried) lies on the middle course of the Munjan river. On the moun- 
tain separating Yumgan from Zaybak lapis lazuli mines are situated, and 
besides them Yumgin now possesses only lead mines, Ktshkaki, 0.c., 134. 

17. The rfistd gab or aod is most probably Munjan‘ lying on the river of 


1 H. Skéld, Mater. z. d. iran. Pamir- 
Spied Lund 1936, p. 17, spells 
ahdara. But Sayyid Haydar Shéh’s 
History of Shughndn translated by A. A. 
Semenov, Tashkent 1917, gives Shakh- 
dara. 
2 As a rumour Kiashkaki, o.c., 179, 
mentions the presence of a ruby mine 
near Qal'‘a-yi Sangi (v.s. 15.). 


3 [u.s. p. 366, n. 2, for a new expla- 
nation of this item.] 

* Unless it refers to some unknown 
name in the Afghan Ké€firistén (Nari- 
stin) to which also a road leads from 
Sanglich. [Kiashkaki, p. 235, mentions 
a road connecting Faydaibéd with 
Niristin over a difficult pass called 
Jia (alt. 15,300 f.). The road, thid., 
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the same name upstream from Yumgan (v.s. 16.) and communicating with 
Sanglich by an easy pass. This suits perfectly our text which after *Sang- 
lich (i.e. evidently continuing the road Zaybak-Sanglich) adds: va az dnjd 
bigudhari nahiyati dyadh u-rd rista *M.lj.m khwdanand, ‘‘and when you are 
out of it (= beyond it) comes the district called *M.1j.m’’.' Remembering 
now Birtini’s caption (v.s. 13.) which accompanies Zaybak: gL>.w. oy, 
one may see in it a parallel to our 17. confirming our restoration *.+\,,, 
Olea ‘‘and beyond it is Mundajan”’. That Birani speaks of *Zaybak and our 
source of *Sanglich makes no difference: Birdni leaves out Sanglich for 
which he has no co-ordinates but both Zaybak and Sanglich lie on the same 
road and in the same Vardoj valley. In Birani’s copy the name * ol-a. may 
have been influenced by the better-known Badhakhshan, but the form 
Ole all is attested in I.Kh., 37, where it comes after Karran, Shiqinan, and 
Vakhkhan, and even now the Sanglichi neighbours of Munjan call it 
Mandezaén. It was not a rich district for its contribution in taxes (2,000 
dirhams) looks insignificant next to the 20,000 of Vakhan and the 40,090 
of Shiqinan.? Marquart suggested the identification of Munjain with the 
land of the Sakah-Haumavrgah (L'axavpdxat), Markwart, Das erste Kapitel 
des Gatha uSstavati, p. 42; cf. now Morgenstierne, The name Munjan, &c. 
in Bulletin SOS, vi/2, 1931, pp. 438-44. 

[Additional note. In the easternmost part of Badhakhshan the revenue 
list of 211/827, I.Kh., 37, mentions the following group of districts: 


Olan) (var. GLI) 3,500 dirhams 


Karran (sic) 4,000, 
Shiqinan 40,000 _,, 
Vakhkhan 20,000 —s,, 
al-M.nd.jan 2,000 —s=», 


Marquart, Erdnsahr, 222, restored the first name as * Yanbaqan > Yamgan 
(better Yumgan), and the second one as Kurdn (with a damma for the 
tashdid). As mentioned above, Yumgan occupies the middle course of the 
river of which the upper part waters Munjan, and the lower part is called 
after the borough of Jerm. The Kuran tributary joins this river from the 
left, upstream from Yumgin. If the identifications are right, I.Kh.’s list 
does not follow any strict system, for beginning with Yumgan it runs south- 
west to Kuran, then skips to the Oxus valley (Shughnan and Vakhan, 
enumerated N. to S.) and finally returns westwards to the upper course of 
the Yumgan valley. 

Ist., 297, says that the following districts neighbour (yutakhim) on the 
Vakhsh (v.s., note to § 26, 1.): ‘‘al-Khuttal, Wakhkhan, *al-Sh.qina, and 


137, seems to run up through the : onl may be a comprehensible mis- 
Munjan villages Magnul, Takab, and spelling for * axa. 

Vilav. The Mandal pass is very clearly 2 sii an M kien (Beal 
shown on the map in Sir G. S. Robert- Suen teane sae ee ; 


, = Fg Si-yti-ki, ii, 288-9: Mung-kin) is still 
*896,] Lie A bce Ts difficult to identify and locate, Marquart, 


Eranfahr, 231. 
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Karran, which [the latter three ?] are lands of infidels”. At another place, 
p. 279, he makes “‘the infidel countries Wakhkhan and Karrin’”’ follow 
on Munk and Hulbuk. It is not very clear whether Karrin refers here 
to the little-known Kurdn, but in the affirmative case Ist. seems to give 
to this term an extensive meaning covering the whole of the headwaters of 
the Yumgin-Jerm river. 

The enumeration in our source may be confronted with Birant’s Canon 
in the following way: 


nahtya K.ran 
13. R.kh.tj.b Je, 
14. Sikashim Sikashim 
15. Kh.mdad 
16. S.ng.Inj 
17. M.lj.m. 
18. Samarqandaq 
19. B.lir Tubbat al-dakhil 


As K.ran is located by Birdni to the south-west of J\-, there is a probabi- 
lity (a) that it refers to some of the districts left out in his table (e.g., 17.) and 
(b) that it is used in the sense in which Ist. uses it.] 

18. S.m.rq.nddaq looks like a derivative of Samargand.' A village of 
Samarqand existed in Western Mongolia at 7 days’ distance from Bish- 
baliq, cf. Juvaini, GMS, xvi,215,xvili,250. Barthold, Die histor. Bedeutung, 
Pp. 4, note 2, and K voprosu o yazikakh soghd. 1 tokhar., in Iran, i, 35, took 
this name? as an indication of the existence of a Soghdian colony in western 
Mongolia. The name ‘‘Samarqandaq”’ could be explained in a similar way, 
particularly as the presence in it of a motley population suggests its com- 
mercial importance. Most probably Samarqand4q lay in the Vakhan 
district now called Sarhadd (‘Frontier’) and situated opposite the 
Baroghil pass, over which goes the traffic with Gilgit and the neighbouring 
countries. It is not improbable that Sarhadd is a remote popular etymology 
of the ancient Samarganddq. [In the Russian translation of Kashkaki, 
p. 150, the name is spelt in Arabic characters s+,.. Is it a mis-print?] 

19. Cf. Bolor in Marco Polo, 3rd ed. by Yule-Cordier, i, 172, 178-9. In 
the words of Muhammad Haydar, Tartkh-1 Rashidi, Engl. transl. E. D. 
Ross, 385, B.lGr was ‘‘bounded on the east by the provinces of Kashghar 
and Yarkand; on the north by Badhakhshin; on the west by Kabul and 
Lamghian; and on the south by the dependencies of Kashmir’. N. Elias 
grosso modo includes in Bolor ‘“‘Hunza, Nagar, possibly Tash-Kurghan, 
Gilgit, Panyal, Yasin, Chitral, and probably the tract now known as 
Kafiristin”, as well as some small states south of Gilgit and Yasin, but 
excludes from it Baltistan. This latter view is corroborated by our author 
who treats the ‘““*Bolorian Tibet” (§ 11, 2.) separately from *Bolor (§ 26, 
19.). A very curious light is thrown on the story of the descent of the kings 

' Cf. Bugaraqg=Bukhird in Orkhon _ the place was really called Qum-singir, 


Turkish. see T’oung-Pao, 1931, p. 460. 
2 Pelliot contests the reading and says 
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of Bolor from the Sun by the legend recorded in Hsiian-Tsang, Ss-yd-ht, 
St. Julien, ii, 109-16; Beal, ii, 298. A Chinese princess betrothed to the 
king of Persia (Po-la-ssii) was on her way to join her fiancé. For fear of some 
troubles which broke out at that time the princess was placed on some 
inaccessible peak and there became enceinte from a knight who, at noon, 
came down from the Sun. The attendants dared not continue their journey 
with the princess who remained on the peak and became the founder of the 
local dynasty of K’ie-p’an-t’o. This latter name refers, most probably, to 
Sarikol situated on the south-eastern slopes of the Pamirs, on the road from 
Kashghar and Yarkand both to the Pamir and to the region of the northern 
sources of the Indus, which is known under the name of Bolor. [Marquart, 
Das Reich Zabul, 251, interprets *Hat-pan-t’o as *Gharband ‘‘angustiae’’.] 
Sir A. Stein identifies the peak of Hsiian-Tsang’s story with the Qiz- 
qurghan ‘‘The maiden’s castle” in Taghdumbash-Pamir, Serindia, i, 1921, 
p. 73, and On ancient Central-Asian tracks, 1933, p. 47. See Map iv. 

20. |i) lying on the road to Kashmir could be tentatively identified 
with Drds (east of the Zoji-La pass) situated at c. 100 Km. to the east of 
Srinagar, in the Indus basin, on the road leading up to Gilgit (v.s. 19.).' As 
this part of the H ‘A. has several points in common with Birani’s Canon, 
one can postulate the identity of _,\,4) with Birdni’s uly (or ule) which 
is said to be ‘‘the Gate of Kashmir, situated in the direction of several of 
its roads” 44,9 Gaw J) po Gb. The Tarikh-i Rashidi, p. 485, mentions 
a fort Andarkal (J,5.:!), which also may be identical with our Andras. 
The next stage south of Andras must be Kashmir which is mentioned as 
the last place in India (§ 10, 57.). 

[Additional note. N. Elias identifies Andarkal (or *Indrakot?) with 
Baramdla (circa 40 Km. to the north-west of Srinagar, on an important 
road to Gilgit, &c.) whereas Birani, who describes the western approaches 
of Kashmir, gives the following co-ordinates: 

B.rhan (?) long. 98° 0’ lat. 33° 25’ 

Srinagar ,, 98° 40’ ,, 33° 20° 
After all Andras, Andarkal, and B.rhan may be different places. Sir A. 
Stein in an additional note to his Memoir on map .. . of Kasmir, Calcutta 
1899, p. 222, finally admits the identification of Birani’s place ‘‘lying halfway 
between the rivers Sind and Jaylam” with Babarhdn, as the basin of the 
three rivers uniting near Chamhad is still called. Chamhad lies south-west 
of Abbotabad in the Mian Khaki Nullah drained westwards to the Indus.] 


II. Khwérazm. 

Barthold, Turkestan, 142-55, Irrigation, 77-102, Nachrichten iiber d. 
Aral See, Leipzig, 1910 (Russian original in Izv. Turkest. Otdel. Geogr. 
Obshch., iv, 1902), Khwarizm in EI. 

21.-22. The description of Khwdrazm is extremely brief. The author 
says nothing of the destruction of Kath by the Oxus, cf. Ist., 131, I-H., 351, 

' Mirza Iskandar invaded Kashmir over Zoji-La, Tarikh-t Rashidi, 423. 
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and Barthold, Turkestan, 145. In our author's days the old dynasty of the 
Khwirazmshiahs descended from the legendary Siyavush and from Afrigh 
(said to have flourished towards A.D. 305) was living its last days. Abdo 
‘Abdillah, the 22nd and last of the shahs, was killed in a.D. 995 by Ma’mon 
b. Muhammad, the eponym of the Ma’minid dynasty, see Sachau, Zur 
Geschichte von Khwarizm, Sitz.WAW, 1873, Ixxxiii, 500 (30). Cf. also 
M. Nazim, Sultén Mahmid, pp. 56-60 and 184-5. In common with the 
detailed list of products in Maq., 325, our list has only rukhbin and, per- 
haps, gazhdgand (if the latter stands for duri‘ ‘‘armour’’). 

23. Khushmithan (Ardakhusmithan), 24. NOzhaban (Nozvar), and 25. 
Gurginj (Arabic: Jurjantya) follow each other in Ist., 341. Maq., 287 and 
289, has a variant Nazaban and also speaks of the iron gate of this town. 
The description of Gurginj in our author contains some original traits: 
double town, a separate amir. The old rivalry (ta‘assubi gadim) between 
the dynasty of the Khwarazmshihs of Kath (on the right bank of the Oxus) 
and the amirs of Gurganj (on the left bank of the river) is an interesting 
portend of the events of a.D. 995, see Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, p. 57. Cf. 
notes to § 1. (On the ruins of Gurginj see A. Yakubovsky, Razvalini 
Urgencha in Izv. Akad. Mater, Kult., vi/2, 1930, 68 pp.] 

26.-28. The form _,\+)t2§ is nearer to Maq., 287: _-ls\, 2 than to Ist., 
299: (-\> ob oS. For «4 Ist. and Maq. give «4. (with variants) and for 
Qara-tagin, B.ra (F.ra)-tagin. The details of 27., 28. are new. 

29. This paragraph exactly corresponds to I.H., 393. Neither Ist. nor 
Maq. mention these three towns on the lower course of the Jaxartes. Cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan, 178, and Irrigation, 149. Jand is identified with the 
ruins of Khisht-qal‘a, in the locality of Tumar-utkul, on the left bank of 
the Jaxartes at circa 25-30 Km. west of Perovsk (now Turkestan). The 
“new Settlement” (in Arab. al-garyat al-jadida) = the ruins of Jankent, 
situated at 5-6 Km. south of the old Khivan fort Jan-qal‘a (which latter 
stands at 22 Km. downstream from Kazalinsk), see Barthold, History of the 
Cultural Life of Turkestan (in Russian), Leningrad, 1927, p. 68,and Barthold, 
A Historical Sketch of the Turkmens (in Russian), 1929, p. 15. See Map vil. 


§ 27. Sind 


In addition to the works enumerated in the notes to § 10 (India), see 
H. G. Raverty, The Mihran of Sind and tts tributaries, in JASB, lxi, part i, 
1892, pp. 155-297 (2 maps); Le Strange, The Lands, 329-33; many arduous 
problems connected with the Muslim itineraries across *Mukran (Makran) 
and Sind have been studied in detail by Marquart, Erdnfahr, 177-99: 
“Zur historischen Topographie von Kerman und Mukrin”’; H. Cousens, 
The Antiquities of Sind, Calcutta, 1929, vol. 46 of Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India (with a detailed map of the ancient course of the 
Indus); N. G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, 1934, vol. 48 of the same 
series (map); Sir A. Stein, Archaeological Reconnatssances in Southern Persia, 
in Gf, Feb. 1934, pp. 119-35 (clear sketch map). 
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By “Sind” (as distinguished from Hind, cf. § 10) Muslim geographers 
mean Baldchistan and the lower region of the Indus, up to Aror. It must 
be borne in mind that formerly the Indus (Mihrin) followed a more 
easterly course (the Eastern Nara or Hakra river-bed stretching straight 
south of Rohri) and emptied itself into the Kori creek, and that already the 
Arabs found it flowing much more to the west (past Brahmanabad = 
Mansiira) but still to the east of its present course, Cousens, 0.c., plate ciii 
(general map). 

The present chapter is a brief résumé of Ist., 170-80, but the region is 
better defined, inasmuch as the Indus is taken for its eastern frontier, 
while Ist., with the usual displacement of bearings, names in its stead the 
“Fars sea’’; cf. also Maq., 484. [See p. 246, I. 16.] 

1.-4. are in the Sind proper; 5.-11. Mukran (Balichistan); 12. the Toran 
district ; 13.-14. the «1 Bud-ha district. 

On the products of Sind our author has more details than Ist. Some- 
what unexpectedly Maq., 481, mentions Kanbaya-shoes (al-ni‘dl 
*al-kanbda’tya?) exported from Mansira (stc). 

1. According to Ist., 172, the local name of Mansira was Brahman- 
abadh (<Bahman-dbadh). Birini, Canon: “\,ys(?) or the Greater 4 
M.nha [perhaps *4.5 Thatha, v.z. 4.] is (called) Mansira because its con- 
queror said: nasartu”’. The ruins of Mansiara lie 47 miles to the north-east 
of Haydarabad, Cousens, o.c., 48-73, and plates iv-v. Ist., 173, calls the 
Quraishite king a descendant of Habbar b. al-Aswad. Cf. notes to § 10. 

2. Manjabari (?), Ist., 175, lay opposite Mansira on the right bank of 
the Indus, and Sadisan west of Manjabari, perhaps between Sahbdn (now 
Sahwan) and the Indus, cf. Elliot, i, 401, Marquart, o.c., 188, 190. 

3+ 399 Stands evidently for 4, ~, Ist., 174, which lay half-way between 
Daybul and Mansira, probably on the site of the present-day Haydarabad. 
On the various forms of the name (Ist. 4,5 55/4) see Elliot-Dowson, 1, 
396-401, and Marquart, Erdniahr, 188. The form Birin is attested in 
Ibn-Sa‘id (610-673 /1214-74) quoted in Abul-Fida, 346~7: “‘al-Biriin, to 
which belongs Aba Rayhan al-Birani’”’. This statement has a very relative 
value, for Birtini’s nisba refers to the Bériin (> Arabic Bayritin) suburb in 
his native Khwarazm and generally speaking the thirteenth-century Spanish 
geographer was hardly in a position to improve the reading of a doubtful 
Indian name. Abul-Fida speaks of the town as “‘a port of Sind, situated 
by a salt-water gulf, separating from the sea of Fars” (?). M.svahi (?) 
stood to the west of the Indus. 

4. Daybul (Débul). Its ruins are differently identified with the localities 
lying south-west of Tatta (<*Thatha), cf. Le Strange, 0.c., 331, Cousens, 
plate ciii. The Turkish admiral Sidi ‘Ali (1556) speaks of the port of Tatta 
called «) #Y j.. “Bandar Lahori, situated on the site of the former s— ¢uy> 
(sic. Portuguese Dioli-Cindi), see Tomaschek, Nearch, p. 9g, and Mohit. 
Birini, Canon, immediately after Daybul mentions separately a place called 
glad *Lohrani ‘‘which is the Lesser 4. M.nha [*Thatha? w.s. 1.], situated 
at the place where the Indus disembogues into the sea’’. 
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All the localities in Baldchistan are quoted after Ist. with a noticeable 
tendency to iranicize the names. 

Ist. gives the following itineraries (which are from place to place and not 
in one line, see Marquart, /.c.): Tiz (6.) to Kiz (7. Kiz and Kij) circa 5 mar- 
halas; thence to FannazbOr (10. Panjbr}—z m., thence to Dizak (7.)— 
3 m., thence to Rask (8.)}—3 m., thence to Fuhlafahra (11. Puhlpara)— 3 m.; 
thence to Isfaqa (7. Isk.f with metathesis)—2 light m.; thence to Bind 
(7.}--1 m.; thence to Bih (7.)—1 m.; thence to Qagrqand (7. Kdshk-i 
Qand)—1 m.; thence to Qanbali (5. F.niki)—2 m.; thence to Daybul— 
4 m.; thence to Mansira—6 m. Most of these places still exist in Balo- 
chistan. 

6. Tiz (Ptolemy vi, cap. 8, Tijea) is situated in the bay of Chahbir, 
a short distance to the west of the Chahbar village; 7. *Kéch (Kiz, Kij) is 
the name of a district east of the Nihang river. Kashk-i Qand (Qasrqand, 
north of Chahbar), Bih (Geh), Bint, and Dizak follow in good order, but 
Iskaf (now Ispaka, south of BampOr) ought to precede Dizak (situated 
south-west of Jalk). 8. Rask lies on the middle course of the Sarbaz river, 
but the original Rask lay probably more to the north on the site of the town 
of Sarbaz. Its district in Ist. is called Kh.rdj (I.Kh., 55, Khardn, read: 
Kharuz, as suggested by Marquart). 

9. Se (Ist., 178, Ct.) hardly corresponds to the Mashkai river. As, 
according to Ist., it lay near to Kirman, it may be more likely identified 
with the important district of Mashkél (also Mashkédh). Ist. distinguishes 
Mashkay (a district stretching for 3 marhalas and possessing some palms) 
from Masakian (belonging to the Khiarijites and producing some sugar- 
candy). 10. Panjbir, now the Panjgar district, south of Mashkél. 11. Puhl- 
para (*pahra), “‘the bridge watch”, now Pahraj, east of BampOr. Ist. says 
nothing about its belonging to Kh.rij. Less clear are the names 5. Armabil 
and Qanbali (F.niki). According to Ist., 178, Armabil lay at half a farsakh 
from the sea. 

12. See Minorsky, Turdn,in EI. Quzdar, now Khuzdar, 85 miles south 
of Kalat, altitude 4,050 feet. Kizkanan (= Qigdn, Baladhuri, 432?) where 
the local ruler resided is probably identical with Kalat. Shora-radd 1s the 
name of the lower course of the Kalat-river (off Quetta). 

13., 14. The capital of the district belonging to the people called Bud-ha 
was Qandabil, now Gandawa, 75 miles (120 Km.) north-west of Khozdar, 
north of the Indus, altitude 314 feet (102 m.). Ayl (U¢l, &c.?) was the 
district between Kizkianan and Qandabil, named after its conqueror. 


§28. Kirman 


Le Strange, The Lands, 299-321; Schwarz, Iran, 211-88. On the tribes 
of Kirman see Marquart’s survey in Catalogue, pp. 74-81: Balach, K6fich, 
Bariz, Muzaj, RasOkh, Jut (ancient Yutiya, not Indian Zutt). To their 
number must be added the Indian ,\¢.;\ settled in a district of Kirman in 
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the direction of Sistan, see Balddhuri, 375-6. [In this and the following 
chapters bearing on Persia references are made chiefly to the 1: 2.000.000 
Map of Persia and Adjacent Lands, Survey of India.] 

Except for some insignificant details this chapter is entirely based on 
Istakhri, 157~70. On the mountains of KirmAn see § 5, 10. 

1. I.Kh., 49, says: “‘Jiruft is the largest of the towns of Kirm4n, but the 
wali lives in Sirjan’”’, although already Ya'qObi, BGA, vii, 286, considers 
Sirjan as the greatest of the towns of Kirman. Our author probably sub- 
stitutes king for I.Kh.’s wali in view of later information regarding the 
semi-independent rulers of Kirman, viz. the short-lived dynasty of the 
Ilyasids (of Soghdian origin) who ruled from 317 to 359/929 to 969. Under 
324/936 Ibn Miskawaih, ed. Margoliouth, i, 350, 353, ii, 249, while speaking 
of the seizure of Kirman by Ibn Ily4s, already names Jiruft as the capital 
and the fortress Bardasir as the treasury of Ibn Ily4s. Sirjin was only the 
residence of a son of this ruler, ibid., ii, 250 (under 357 H.); cf. Le Strange, 
304. For the rest our text follows closely Ist., 167 (wells, houses with dzdj). 
No special mention is found in the older geographers of the Qamadin 
suburb of Jiruft (Marco Polo’s Camadt) frequently mentioned in the 
History of the Seljuks of Kirman, cf. Houtsma, Zur Gesch. d. Selguken v. 
Kerman, in ZDMG, 1885, p. 380 and Houtum-Schindler, JRAS, 1898, 
pp. 43-6. | 

2. Mentioned together in Ist., 160. Khir is perhaps Khabr on the Fars 
frontier. 

3. Ist., 166. On the river see § 6, 28. 

4. Ist., 159-60, 163. Our Bahriigin seems better than Ist.’s N.Arz.njan. 
Mandgan (Maniyan) lies south of Jiruft on the river Jagin, cf. under 7. On 
dates Ist., 167. 

6. The Baltich whose language belongs to the north-western group of 
Iranian dialects are apparently later immigrants in the Kirman region, see 
L. Dames, Baloctstan in EI. One of the typical traits of Balachi is the 
initial gv corresponding to Persian initial b (cf. gudd/bdd “‘wind’’). Traces 
of the same phenomenon in the dialects spoken in the central desert of 
Persia and in Khorasan toponymy (cf. Bakharz<Ist., 256: Gwakharz) may 
indicate the stages of Balich migrations. Maq., 471, says that the Qufs 
lived in terror of the Balach whom ‘Adud al-daula finally defeated. How- 
ever, ‘Adud al-daula also defeated the Kifich and in the long run the Balaich 
must have profited by the weakening of their neighbours. 

7. On the Kifich mountains see also § 5, 10. *Aéfich means in Persian 
simply “‘mountaineer’’; in Arabic transcription Qufs with s for ¢. Ist., 164, 
says nothing about their agriculture but Maq., 471, mentions palms and 
fields in the Qufs mountains. On the peculiar language of the Qufs see 
Ist., 167. Maq. compares it (as well as Balichi!) with Sindi. Very possibly 
the Kafich were of Braho’l origin. About our author’s times the power of 
the Kafich was crushed by ‘Adud al-daula, v.s., p. 28. The details on the 
Kohistan-i Abi Ghianim not in Ist. Under this term our author seems to 
understand the hills round Khana to the east of the sources of the Minao 
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river (ROdhin, now Rodbiar). However, Ist., 162, places the Hauma 
Quhistén Abi Ghanim in the neighbourhood of the Bariz range. 

g. Ist, 167: ShahrO, var. Shahrued [Shahré ?). 

10. Allin the cold zone of Kirmin, I¢t., 159: Jiruqan, K.shistin, Robin, 
Surqin, M.rz.qan with many variants. 

11. Igt., 161, places Hasanabad and KahOn between Sirjin and Darab- 
gird. 

12. Cf.§5, 10. Ist., 162g (Gothan Persian version) gives a5 , ce: The 
name Dihaj also in I.H., 220. 

13. Ist., 161, after enumerating the localities mentioned under our 15. 
(and ending with D4rjin) goes on: “‘and between Jiruft and Bam the town 
of Hrmz (many variants) is situated known under the name of Qaryat 
al-jawz’’. This last name (‘‘the Walnut village”) is found in our text in 
the Persian form Dth-t goz. The name Darjin coupled with it has been 
erroneously repeated from the preceding paragraph instead of Hrmz. The 
cinnamon (darchini) coming from Darjin seems to be due merely to a 
popular etymology. [According to Laufer, Stno-Iranica, 1919, p. 541, the 
cinnamon tree is a native of the Ceylon forests.]} 

14. Ist., 162, says that some people placed Khash (or Khwish) under 
Sistin; he himself places it on the frontier of Kirman and immediately 
after it mentions Riqin (now Rigdn) near the Bariz mountains. The 
inhabitants of Khwash (_,\¢Y\) were tent-dwellers and evidently belonged 
to the Bariz tribes who, besides Persian, possessed another language, Ist., 
167-8. Khwash probably lay in the neighbourhood of the Bazman-kOh 
( = Dunbdvand in 1. Faqih, 106, this latter appellation hinting at some 
migrations from Mazandaran to Kirman). Cf. Schwarz, 0.c., 252. 

‘15. Ist., 160: Shamat, B.haér, Khannab, Ghubairaé, Kightn, Ra’in, 
Sarvistan, Darjin. 

16. In Ist., 166, madina corresponds to our author’s shahristdn and ahl 
al-jamd‘a to our ‘“‘Muslims”’ (the latter substitution is suggestive for our 
author’s sunnite confession). The turbans and handkerchiefs do not figure 
in the lists of products of Bam, cf. Schwarz, o.c., 237. 

17.-19. Ist., 162, gives no details on Narmashir and only Maq., 463, 
speaks highly of its commerce, but our author does not necessarily depend 
on Mag. Sibih is evidently a popular form (Ist., 162, S.nij *S.b9); 
the Baliches still give the name Ispi to the present-day Nusratabad, Le 
Strange, 325. Nhla seems to stand for *Fahla< Fahray. 

20.-21. Ist., 161, Firzin, Mahan, Khabis, Bardashir, Janzradh on the 
road from Sirjan to the desert. Bardasir (*Bih-Ardashir) is the present-day 
Kirman. [Le Strange, 303, considers the form Yazdashir, under which it 
sometimes appears, a clerical error. But the continuator of Miskawaih, 
iii, 190, mentions ‘Ays Ardashir ‘‘forest (?) of Ardashir’’ in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bardasir. This can be a popular Arabic etymology of 
a name like * Yazdashir.] 

22. For this group Ist., 161, gives Unas, K.rdakan, and Bimand. Under 
§ 29, 44., too, Andr stands in our text for Ist.’s Unds (but cf. Tas in § 5, 11.). 
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The name Bimand (Mimand) is firmly attested in numerous Muslim 
writers; our Ji § may be a compound *Kit-Mimand or *Kih-Mimand. 
Maq., 464, particularly speaks of the strong position of Mimand. 

23. The mountains between Sirjin and Kirmdn reach the height of 
13,000-17,500 feet. 


§ 29. Fars 


Le Strange, The Lands, 248-98, and Schwarz, Iran, 1-211, contain very 
good descriptions of Fars according to Muslim geographers. See also the 
Fars-ndma, ed. by Le Strange and R. A. Nicholson and the excellent Fars- 
ndma-yt Nasiri, by Hasan Fasa’i, Tehran, 1314 A.H.' (the illustrative map 
was separately printed and is very rare; I owe a copy of it to the courtesy of 
the author’s grandson, the present Minister of Public Instruction of Iran, 
A. A. khin Hekmat). Prof. C. Haussknecht’s series of maps Routen im 
Orient, 1865-9, published by Kiepert, contains also numerous valuable 
details. For the coastal region see C. G. Constable and A. W. Stiffe, The 
Persian Gulf Pilot, London, 1864; the subsequent editions of the Pilot (the 
latest 8th edition, 1932) pay less attention to the problems not directly 
bearing on navigation. Numerous points of the geography of Fars are 
discussed by E. Herzfeld in his thesis Pasargadae, Berlin, 1907 (with a 
carefully prepared map), reprinted in Kili, viii, 1908. 

The present chapter is a mere abridgement of Ist., or perhaps, of a 
Persian translation of the Arabic original (see below under 39.). The 
abundant toponymy of Fars in Ist. is not devoid of doubtful points and the 
names in our text appear in an aggravatingly mutilated form. 

With some inevitable inconsistency the author follows his habitual 
system of enumerating the places as they come on the map in straight lines. 
He begins with the two capitals, giving the first place to the Islamic Shiraz, 
then skips to the south and follows the coast westward, then through 
Arrajan returns eastward to Shapir, then goes on eastward to Darabyjird 
and after a leap towards the south winds up with the enumeration of the 
northern districts. This arrangement disregards the administrative divi- 
sions as can be seen from the following distribution of the names quoted 
in the text, according to the five great provinces (kira) of Fars: Istakhr (A): 
I., 20.-24., 36.-44.; Ardashir-Khurra (B): 2., 3.-11., 29., 30., 33-5 Arrajan 
(C): 13.-17.; Shapar (D): 12., 18.-19.; Darabjird (E): 25.-28., 31.-32. 
The provinces are quoted below respectively under the abbreviations: 
Aw Bi, ©..DsE. 

On the products of Fars see Schwarz, 158-67. Ist., 155, denies the exis- 
tence of gold in Fars, but the Leiden epitome (BGA, iv, 399) and I.H., 215, 
mention gold in Sardan, v.z., under 41. Some curious information on Fars 
is found in the sections on the lakes (§ 3, 13.-16.), on the mountains (§ 5, 
11.), and on the rivers (§ 6, 29.-36.). 

1 G. de Morgny’s Les tribus du Fars in RMM, 1913, xxii, pp. 85-150, xxill, 
Ppp. 1-108 is entirely based on H. Fasa’i. 
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1. Shiraz, Isf., 125. The flower is called rayhdn ‘sweet basil” in Ist., 152. 

2. Ist., 123, admits that his native town was only middle-sized. On the 
apples Ist., 150. 

3- Hisn ibn ‘Umira, Isf., 105. This famous castle (cf. § 36, 18., Mar- 
quart, Erdniahr, 45) was the easternmost point belonging to Fars on the 
coast, 160 farsakhs distant from the westernmost 165., cf. Ist., 1 35. 

5. Ist., 105, 108. eu» *Khurmuk may stand for 5 > or > chief place 
of Aghristan, cf. Khurmuj, north of the estuary of the Mand. 

6. Gir, renamed Firizabad under the Bayids. Ist., 153, seems to indi- 
cate that only the qaistim-water was the exclusive speciality of Jar. 

7. These four names look badly mis-spelt. Tentatively one might 
suggest as parallels to 5S» *Chimkdn 5\S_» (the Bundahishn places Yama’s 
castle Yamkert near the Chimkan mountain in Fars), cf. also Fars-ndma, 
P. 139; to o>, *Khabr (Khafr) +; to yi *Ndband «\; (ie. the inland 
Naband (Magq., 422 p) and not the one lying on the coast south of Tahiri); 
and to \y». *Samirdn »\,.. (but see 32.). All these places are mentioned in 
Ist., 104-6, I.H., 182, Maq., 422, as appertaining to B. in which lies Jor. 

8. According to the distance Najiram lay on the coast south of the Mand 
estuary, near the present-day Dayyir (Ist., 135: twelve farsakhs from Sir§f), 
Tomaschek, Nearch, p. 58; however, the indication of our § 6, 29. supported 
by the Fars-nama, p. 141, is in favour of Le Strange, who on his Map vi, 
places Najiram north of the Mand river. 

g. Ist., 106, places alae var. elas in the Dasht-i Dastaqin (?) district 
crossed by the Shadhakan, see § 6, 31. Contrary to Le Strange, 259, note 1, 
it is impossible that this *Sufdra should have anything to do with the 
“shore” Sif bani Saffdr (or Saffaq) which bordered on the territory of the 
Kiriyan Kurds (this territory, Ist., 115, lying in Ardashir-Khurra and 
extending eastwards towards Kirman). Our J, (indistinct) cannot be J 
(placed by Ist., 111, in D.) and stands perhaps for Ue _»S (Ul-_S ) mentioned 
in Ist., 106, under B. soon after *Sufara. 

10. On the Qarmatian Hasan Abi Sa‘id, the flour-merchant (dagqdq) 
of Jannaba, and his son Sulaiman, see Ist., 149. Schwarz, 126, places the 
death of the father circa A.D. goo, and that of the son circa a.D. 944. Cf. 
also Nizam al-mulk, Stydsat-ndma, p. 195. 

11. Tavaz or Tawwaj [Birani, Canon, gives also the form Tava] lay on 
the river Ratin (now Rid-i Hilla), probably near the junction of its head- 
waters coming from Shapar and Daliki, cf. Ist., 120. Cf. § 6, 30. and 31. 

12. On the two fire temples of Kazarin see Ist., 118. 

13. Le Strange, 273, places the ruins of Siniz at Bandar-i Daylam and 
H. Fasa’t at some distance to the north of this port. However, south of 
Bandar-i Daylam the maps show a small inlet (kAor) called Sini, which is 
most likely Siniz. The Pilot, 1864, p. 222, says: ‘‘Khor Sini is a small creek 
about midway between the tomb [of Sabz-pishan] and Ra’s at-Tamb, with 
deep water inside it. To the southward of it is an old tomb or mosque 
called Imam Husain. . . . There is a small village and some trees near it. 
Cap. Brucks states that there are extensive ruins at Khor Sint.” 
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14. In view of Ist., 112 and 119, both at this place and under § 6, 32. 
Rishahr must be read for ,.2. According to Igt. the Tab river after having 
flowed past Arrajan yasqi rustag Rishahr thumma yagqt'u fil-bahr. I think that 
here ‘“‘rustaq of Rishahr”’ must be taken for what it stands and distinguished 
from the town belonging to it which according to Magq., 426, bore the name 
of Ube,» *Dayragdn? This town, which is not explicitly mentioned on the 
Tab, may have lain to the south of it and nearer to the Shirin river. This 
may account for our author’s puzzling transfer of Rishahr to the Shirin 
basin (see note to § 6, 32.) with the usual disregard for the smaller admini- 
strative divisions. Incidentally this explanation facilitates the interpreta- 
tion of Maq.’s route between Arrajin and Mahraban (v.t. 15. and 16.). If 
only Mahrdban lay where we have located it the road could not fail to 
cross the Shirin river. In Sasdnian times Rishahr! was the seat of a Nes- 
torian archbishop, Sachau, Vom Christentum in der Persis, Berlin, 1916, 
p.9. The name of the town ob- ,» may be a derivative of ,» “‘convent’’? 

15. In Ist., 113, Maq., 422, Mahriban, but I.R., 97, gives Mahiribdn. 
Ist., 135, fixes the western maritime frontier of Fars at MahrOban. Maq., 
453, counts from Arrajin to Rishahr 1 marhala, and thence to Mahriban 
I ditto, and further says: ‘‘and from Mahribdan to Siniz, or to the river 
(al-nahr), 1 marhala, and from the river to Arrajin 1 ditto.” It is not 
impossible that in the second passage ,J\ stands for ,..., or that, Rishahr 
lying near the Shirin river, the distance to Rishahr, or to the river, was 
practically the same. [The traveller in both directions could like to cross 
the river not in the evening but in the morning of the second day.] Accord- 
ing to our author M&hiriban was situated “‘in the sea between (the bends or 
branches of) the Tab river’’ (§ 6, 35.), but as explained in the notes the 
courses of the ‘Tab and Shirin (§ 6, 32.) rivers have got confused in the text. 
The estuary of the river [Tb (Jarrahi), z.e. the Khor-Misi, lies too far west 
for the distances indicated in Maq., and most probably was reckoned to 
Khdzistin and not to Fars. Therefore the only estuary at which Mahraban 
could lie is that of the Shirin. The Shirin may have changed its course but 
approximately Mahraban should be sought in the region of Hindiyan and 
Tuwaysha. Still more curious is the fact that on the older maps (see 
Russian 40 verst map of Persia, German 1: 800,000 map of 1918) a place 
““Mahruyak”’ appears on the left bank of the Shirin (Hindiyan) river quite 
close to the latter’s estuary. This name unmistakably reminds one of 
Mahrdban, though the Pilot, 1864, p. 223, mentions no such name near 
the entrance of the “Tab river” (by which the Shirin river is meant).” 

16. This curious popular form for Arragdn is confirmed by Yaqot. In 
the Zafar-ndma, i, 600, the river Tab is called Ab-i Arghin (popular 
Mongolian etymology?). The town stood north of the present-day 


* This Rishahr must be clearly dis- 2 The Shirin (Hindiyan, Zuhra) river 
tinguished from Reshir (on our maps is still called ‘‘Tab” on our maps. Our 
Rishahr), situated south of Bashir. See author's confusion of the names 7d) and 
Marquart, Erdnfahr, 147, who tenta- Shirin may point to an ancient origin of 
tively restores its name as *J\.2 +». this ambiguous use. 
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Behbehin mostly on the southern bank of the Tab (now Kurdistan, 
Jarrahi) at about one farsakh’s distance from the gorge through which this 
river comes out into the plain. On the well near the Chahuk village, Is¢., 
151. On ddshdb, Ist., 95. 

17. As under 7., this residue of information on Arrajin is in a desperate 
state. Cf. Ist.’s lists of localities of Arrajan, pp. 112-13. Our 4, is 45, 
on the upper course of the Shirin, Ist., 119. J,—, might be (?) a simple 
repetition of the mis-spelt 14...» ,. Larandan and Vayagin are mentioned 
under § 6, 32. near the sources of the Shirin. 4\a,Y may stand for G\Sy, J 
Lardagin, the chief place of Sardan (the Lordagin lake is shown on 
Haussknecht’s Map between the two headwaters of the K4rain!). Vayagan, 
though not impossible as a name (cf. Vayghan in the north-eastern corner 
of the Urmiya lake), is not found in Igt., and stands perhaps for S\S 4), 
mentioned under § 6, 29. in a region where several rivers rise. 

19. Bishapir< Bth-Shdpur, see Le Strange, o.c., 262. On the two fire 
temples, Ist., 118. On the images of kings, Ist., 150. On the well of 
Hindijin near SabOr, from which smoke rises, Ist., 151; Schwarz, 34, 
places it near the oil-wells of Daliki. 

20. In Ist., 110, after Kumiarij (stc) follows H.ndijin but Vayagin is 
perhaps a repetition cf *Rayagan (cf. above under 17.). 

21. Ist., 104. The Persian form is GOyum, as given for its homonym 
under 32. 

22. Maq., 430, says that the best water of Shiraz was from Joyum, just 
mentioned under 21. Under 32. the name may have been repeated in the 
Persian garb of Guyum. 

23. B.rsarkan, B.rs.kin, perhaps Kdskdn, Ist., 102. On the term kaurt- 
stdn see p. 255, note 1. The only Kauristién mentioned in the Fars-ndma-j1 
Nasiri is the one on the road from Lar to Bandar-i ‘Abbasi, but this does 
not suit our case. Here the name may stand for Kavar, mentioned under 
§ 6, 29. as lying on the river Sakan. 

24. On Hallaj see Ist., 148. 25. Hazar between Shiraz and Mayin, Ist., 
102. Zarqan, north of the Tasht lake, Ist., 129. Khir, perhaps o,»J\ (stc), 
Ist., 102. 

26.,27. All lying in E. (see under 27.) and found in Ist., 107-8, Schwarz, 
101-5. On the tables (mawd’id) made of rock-salt see Ist., 155. On muimtyd 
see Nuzhat al-qulub, p. 207. 

28. Ramm [Shahriy4r], Shaqq (or SQq) al-Rustaq, Furj, Tarm (now 
Tarom) in Ist., 109, but Maq., 428, gives a nearer form to ours: Rustdg 
al-Rustaq. 

30. Karzin, having a quhandiz and a rabad, Ist., 106, 116. 

31. Kariyan, with a fortress and a temple, Ist., 117, 118, both in B., cf. 
Schwarz, 70, 91. On the temple see Hoffmann, Ausstige aus pers. Akten, 
p. 286. [A. Pagliaro, History of the Sacred Fires in Oriental Studtes tn 
honour of C. E. Pavry, Oxford 1933, p. 383, instead of Kdriydn reads in the 
Iranian Bundahishn: déh-i kandrakan, or kandrangakdn and is inclined to 
place the Farnbagh fire in the “border province” of Armenia. Doubtful.] 
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32.-34. Isf., 106-9, mentions under E.: Madavan, Joyum (our text at 
this place gives the Persian form Giyum, see above 21., 22.), and Jahrum, 
but places under B.: Samiran, Iraz (now Iraj, south of Niriz), and Kiz. 
Rofta is obscure. 

35. Kurdiyan, Ist., 107. Khir (not in Ist.?), lies in E. between Niriz 
and Fas4 (now Mubiarakabad). 

36. Ist., 108-9, under E. Khiyar was the town of Niriz. Ist. spells 
Istahbanat with s. 

37. Abadha belonged to E., Ist., 107, but B.rdangan (Ist., 101 p) and 
*Chahuk (Ist., 102, Sdhuk) belonged to A. 

38. All under A., Ist., 101-3, except Khurra, placed by Ist., 112, 118, 
under D. Ist., 102, also writes *eul,* for Papak. 

39. All under A. in Ist., 101-3, who gives the forms M.shkan, Iqlid, 
Arkh.man, S.rm.q. The Persian translation of Ist., edited by Ouseley, 
confirms that Iqlid and Surmagq ‘“‘in Persian are called Kilid and Surma”, 
Ist., ror b. 

40. Ist., 101, 151. 41. Nayin. The name supplied from Ist., 155, who 
places it in the district of Yazd. Cf. twice over under 45. 

42. The district Sardan lay in the Kah-gilad mountains between the 
provinces A. and C. The details given under § 6, 36. show that the district 
belonged to the Tab basin (cf. Ist., 119, on the two headwaters of the Tab 
uniting near Misin), but it is possible that it included also the region of the 
headwaters of the Karin. Ist., 103, calls Lardagan capital of Sardan.' 
On the mine of sufr in Sardan see Ist., 155. Sufr is ‘‘copper” and, though 
occasionally it means “‘gold’’, Ist. at this place clearly distinguishes it 
from dhahab. 

43. Ist., 102, under A. The form Abraj (not fraj) is correct, Le Strange, 
o.c., 281. Instead of \_S some of Ist. MSS., 102 & mention 4y (?). 

44. Ist., 102, under A. Our D.rkan corresponds to o\S3\I. 

45. Our clear Anir, for Ist., 102, ob! is rather against Le Strange’s theory 
about Andr being an error for Unds, 0.c., 266. The remaining four names 
are given by Ist., 100, in the Yazd district of Istakhr (he spells Fahray). 
Katha is the present-day Yazd. 


§ 30. Khiuzistan 


Le Strange, The Lands, pp. 232-47, Schwarz, Iran, pp. 289-455. 

This chapter, too, (cf. §§ 28-9) is almost entirely based on Ist., 88-96 (see 
under 14.) and shows no trace of acquaintance with I.H. or Maq. The 
details in 7. and 8. are borrowed from I.Kh. 

On the rivers of Khizistan see § 6, 35.-40. 

The description of 1.-4. follows Ist.’s route, p. 95, in the opposite 
direction: Arrajan to Ask (two easy marhalas); thence to Zaydan (1 ditto); 
thence to Dauraq (1 ditto); thence to Khan Mardawaih (1 ditto); thence 


™ On the Lurdagian lake v.s., under 17. 
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to Basiyan (1 ditto); thence to Higsn Mahdi (2 ditto); thence to Bayan [cf. 
§ 33, 11.] on the Tigris (1 ditto); thence on to Baghdad. 

1. Ist., 90, places it in the centre of several waterways of which the course 
is now difficult to trace, for hydrographical conditions in KhOzistin have 
greatly changed. Schwarz, 330, places it near Sabla, upstream from 
Muhammara. 

2. Ist., 95, Dauraq, Khan-Mardawaih, Basiyan, all three on the road 
from Arrajan to Basra, cf. § 6, 39. 

3. Ist., 95: Zaydan (var.: Dayrd), on the road Arrajan-Ask-Zaydin- 
Dauraq. 

4. Ist., 92 (the fire seen on the Ask mountain is due to some burning 
naphtha), 94 (battle of the Azraqi Khirijites). 

5. Ist., 93: Aba‘Ali, imam of the Mu'tazilites (d. in 303/916), see 
Djubba’i in EI. 

6. Ist. has nothing on the position of SGq al-arba‘a but our author derives 
his record from Ist.’s Map, cf. § 6, 37., where Saq al-arba‘a is placed up- 
stream from Ahwaz (?). 

7. Ist., 88, is extremely brief on Ahwaz which he calls Hurmuz-shahr, 
and this particular detail is not in our author who at this place transcribes 
I.Kh., 170. Vullers, ii, 451, explains mar-i shikanj as mar-t surkh. Our 
author translates I.Kh., 170: lil. 

8. Ist., 89: Azam. Its mention at this place (before 9.) shows that our 
author followed I.Kh., 43 (road: Ahwaz-Azam-‘Abdin-Ram Hurmuz). 

9. Ist., 93 (Mani). The form of the name Ramh.z is half-way between 
the official form (cf. under 12.) and the popular pronunciation Ramiz. The 
northern river of R.-H. (Rid-i A‘ld, or Gapal) is not mentioned under § 6. 
See Minorsky, Ram Hurmuz in El. 

10. Ist., g1 (sugar from Masruqian comes to ‘Askar Mukram). The 
specification of sugar not in Ist. 

11. Masruqin is a locality, not a town, Ist., go. 

12. Ram Urdmizd >, ,,) is probably a simple error for Ormizd, cf. 
§ 6, 39. 

13. Ist., 89: Stiq Sanbil. 

14. Idhaj, now Malamir, is barely mentioned in Ist., 89, 90, 92. This 
paragraph in reality describes Shishtar (Tustar), Ist., 92,,. I-H., 175, 
explicitly says that at his time the cover for the Ka‘ba was no more pre- 
pared at Tustar. Cf. § 6, 37. 

15. V.ndi-shavir is an interesting form [cf. 12.] for Junday-sabtr, Ist., 
93 (*Gundé-Shapir). The town founded by Shapar I, according to Tabari, 
i, 826, was named Bih az Andéw Shapiir. Néldeke considers this explana- 
tion (probably hailing from Ibn Mugaffa‘) untenable. Marquart inter- 
preted it first as ‘‘better than Antiochia is (the town) of Shapar”’, Erdnsahr, 
145, and later as “‘better (is) the Antiochia of Shapir”, Catalogue, p. 98. 
In the Middle Persian list of towns edited in the latter book, the name of 
Gundé-Sabir has the form of V.ndwy (or V.ndwg)-Shahpuhr which Mar- 
quart emendates into Vand<1y>dg-Shahpuhr. But whatever the learned 
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etymologies of the original Sasdnian name may have been, the fact is that 
V ndwt exactly corresponds to the first part of the Byzantine BevSooaBépwv 
and to our ,,\-y»,, which all agree in showing that the people simplified 
the name into a compound Vindéy-Shdpur. On the well-known name 
Vindoy see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 370. Hiibschmann, Armenische 
Grammattk, 85, explains the Armenian form Vndoy (borrowed from Middle 
Persian) as a pet-form of some name like the Old Persian Vindafarnah 
(“he who obtains glory”). Ibn al-Qifti, ed. Lippert, 133-4, confirms that 
the name of , ys was regarded as a combination of the names of |e 
(® 51 ?), a former master of the land, and Shapdr. For the explanation of 
ailtyny ory Ole in § 6, 40. see note to it. [However, a simpler restoration 
might be 5 ,leya, [5] U*»*-] 

16. Ist., 92: long story on Daniel’s coffin; 93: khazz-textiles and sham- 
mamat-citrons. 

17. Ist., 39, Mattdth and Birdhaun were known only as places producing 
textiles, cf. Schwarz, 365-7. 18. Ist., 93: Basunné (sutir). Maq., 417: 
al-sutir al-jayyida. 19. Ist., 94 (tskak in Tib). 20. Ist., 93: stsanjird- 
textiles produced in Qurqdb, on them see special treatise by Karabacek 
(Karabatek), Die persische Nadelmalerei Susandschird, Leipzig, 1881. 


§ 31. The Jibal 


Le Strange, pp. 185-231, Schwarz, pp. 445-957 (an amazingly detailed 
analysis of Arabic sources). 

This chapter, too, is based on Ist., 195-204, drastically abridged. Of the 
original details some could, as a matter of fact, have been found by the 
author in the MSS. of Ist.’s work which, as usual, contain many additions 
(cf. notes in BGA, i and iv). The description has been arranged according 
to Ist.’s itineraries (or his Map). 1. the capital; 2.7. the road from Isfahan 
to Hamadin (the latter town forgotten !); 8-12. ditto from Hamadan to 
Khozistan; 13. ditto from Hamadian to Kirmanshah; 14-15. western 
localities; 16-18. the road from Qazvin to Tabriz; 19.-21. Rayy and its 
neighbourhood ; 22. the road from Rayy to Hamadan; 23. ditto from Rayy 
to Isfahan. 

1. Ist., 198, I.H., 241, give the distance of 2 miles (variant: 1 mile), 
which is approximately equal to half a farsakh. The list of textiles is a 
crucial point. Ist., 199, speaks of al-‘attdbi wal-washy wa sd'ir thiyab al- 
harir wal-qutun but the Gothan epitome (ed. Moeller) adds b54J\5 jbJl,, 
cf. also BGA, iv, 407 (from the Leiden epitome): oU,b>4J\,. Our author 
omits _, and incorporates the addition which is interesting, for no other 
writer seems to speak of siglaton being fabricated in Isfahan, see Schwarz, 
888-90. This heavy figured silk stuff was chiefly produced in Armenia and 
Baghdad (where it was of blue colour), though Heyd, Histoire du commerce 
du Levant, ii, 700, admits that some of it came to Europe from Persia. See 
now G. S. Colin, Latin ‘“‘siglatun”’, &c., in Romania, 1930, lvi, 178-go and 
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418. The Zarinrodh is not in Igt., but in I.Kh., 20, 176 (whose story on its 
reappearance in Kirm4n is not reproduced in our author). 

2. Igf., 198. This Khan Lanjain has been wrongly taken for the place of 
refuge of Firdausi, cf. Le Strange, 207. In fact the details found in the MS. 
Br. Mus. Or. 1403, described in Rieu’s Catalogue, ii, 535, refer not to 
Firdausi but to the scribe (who apparently wrote in 779/1377). 

4., 5. Ist., 199, cf. Qudama, 199, under [ghdrayn. The mention of the 
ruin of Burj may have been suggested by what Ist. says of the past glory 
of Abd Dulaf’s dynasty in Karaj. 

7. No details on Ramin in Ist. but I.H., 258, calls it Wl iu. 

8.,9. This Karaj was the minbar of the Radravar rustdq, Ist., 199. The 
indistinctly written ,» in view of the explanation seems to be _,, ‘‘cheese”’, 
but no other author mentions cheese in Radravar, Schwarz, 504. Perhaps 
the word was misread from ,.. 10. cf. Minorsky, Nihdwand in EI. 

11. Lishtar, Ist., 197 and 201 (hazelnuts). Now Alishtar, in Northern 
Luristan, one of the localities of the ancient Kassite country where the 
“Luristan bronzes’? have been discovered. According to the Nuszhat 
al-quliib, p. 107, there stood (formerly) in Alishtar the fire temple of _+>»,), 
vs), certainly <* s5)3\, #e. either adharakhsh ‘a thunder-bolt”’, or 
adharkhush “the gth day of the Adhar month”. (Marquart, Erdniahr, 82, 
and Streifziige, 347, restores Adharkhush in I.Kh., 120, &c., as Adhar- 
jushnasf. He adds in Wehrot, 88: ‘‘der Hengst wisnasp ist das Symbol des 
Blitzfeuers, das aus dem Wasser geboren wird.” However, the famous 
temple of Adhar-gushnasp lay in Adharbayjan, and with regard to Alishtar 
we may hardly go beyond the restoration *_++)3) .] 

12. Shapurkhast, as results from Maq., 401, is Khurramabad (surnamed 
probably after the Khurrami sectarians who, in the tenth century, were 
very numerous in this locality, cf. Ibn Miskawaihi, The Ecltpse, i, 278). 
See Minorsky, Lurtstdn in EI. 

13. Ist., 195-6, writes in Arabic Qarmasin (perhaps a non-Iranian 
local form). Marj al-qal‘a lay probably near Kirind, Le Strange, 192. 
14. Ist., 200. 

15. The words on the sociable character of the inhabitants belong only 
to Dinavar, Ist., 198. On the other hand both Shahrazar and Suhravard 
are described as having fallen into the hands of the Kurds. This is the 
only ground for coupling the two towns of which the one lies west of the 
Zagros (cf. Minorsky, Shehrizir in EI) and the other between Hamadin 
and Zanjan. The spelling ,50,+ (cf. also Sharaf-ndma, ed. Veliaminov 
Zernov, i, p. 20 ult., Jy} o,+) shows that the name was not considered as an 
iddfat construction. It rather confirms the etymology *Shah-raziur 
“the Kingly Forest”, for Styd-razdr ‘‘the Black Forest”, in view of the 
Byzantine 76 Ltapoovpwv, rov XidLovpov, and the similar Pahlavi and Syriac 
forms, see Marquart, Stidarmenien, 1929, p. 558, and Herzfeld, Mitt. aus 
Tran, ii, 2, 1930, pp. 73-4. 

16.-18. Ist., 200-1. The popular form Auhar instead of Abhar is inter- 
esting, cf. note to § 49. 
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19. Talaqan, district on the upper Shah-rOdh; not to be confounded with 
§ 23, 52., and 76. 

20. Ist., 208, under Daylam. 

21. Igt., mentions Rayy both under Jibal, 202, and Daylam. 208-9. The 
famous Muhammad b. Zakariyyd al-Razi died in 311 A.H., cf. Ibn Khallikan, 
Tehran edition, ii, 93-4 (¢ No. 156), Browne, Arabian medicine, 1921, 
PP. 43-53, Sarton, Introduction, i, 609-10. Of the three other savants, 
‘Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa’i and Muhammad b. Hasan, contemporaries of 
Harin al-Rashid, died on the same day in the village of Ranbaya in 189/805, 
Ibn Khallikan, i, 358 (¢ No. 114) and li, 26-7 (» No. 18), whereas Muham- 
mad-b. Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazari was a contemporary of the caliph 
Mansor (A.D. 754-775) who commissioned him to translate the Indian 
Siddhanta; he died circa A.D. 796-806, see Sarton, Introduction, i, 530. 

Of the produce of Rayy, our author borrows from Ist., 210: cotton and 
cloaks (abrdd) and ibid., 208 c (in the Gothan epitome): cotton stuffs. Maq., 
396, mentions precious taylasdn-scarves, produced in Sudd near Rayy, and 
Ibn al-Faqih, 253, glazed plates (al-atbdq al-mudahhana). It is curious 
that our author speaks of -£y)) «lac ‘china and oil (?)”. Ghaddra means 
“greenish plastic clay’’, ‘‘big plate”, and ‘‘china”. The word .,) in our 
author’s source very probably (*raughan kashida?) echoes the term mudah- 
han which in the first place means “‘covered with oil (glaze ?)”. The men- 
tion of china in Rayy has certainly in view the famous ‘‘Rayy potteries”’ 
and confirms the fact that they were fabricated long before the Seljuks. 
Cf. also the name of the poet Ghada’iri who was a native of Rayy and died 
in A.D. 1034. 

22. Ist., 214, places Sava on the road from Rayy to Jibal. Ava (usually 
coupled with Sava) is mentioned several times in Maq., 386, 401. Radha 
and Bisna (?), Ist., 1985, belong to the same locality. 


§ 32. Daylaman 


For a long time the knowledge of the Caspian provinces was consider- 
ably behind the general standards of Muslim geography. Baladhuri’s and 
Tabari’s remarks, valuable as they are, have a fragmentary character. 
I.Kh. and Qudama do not describe the Caspian provinces. Ya‘qibi, 276-7, 
and even I.R., 149-51, are too brief. I. Faqih, 101-14, chiefly follows 
Baladhuri and gives little purely geographical information. The oldest 
systematic accounts available until now were Ist., 204-17, I.H., 267-76, 
and Maq., 353-73. Even in comparison with Maq.’s interesting data, our 
author considerably increases our knowledge of the country. His extremely 
exact information on the neighbourhood of Lahijan suggests the idea that 
he might himself have sojourned there, or perhaps been a native of that 
region. Our author’s description is separated by some three centuries from 
the next independent and valuable account of Gildan found in ‘Abdullah 
Qashani’s Tarikh-i Uljayté, Bib. Nat., supplément persan 1419, ff. 38b- 
45a (partly and inadequately edited in Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, it, 
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94-8). Cf. also the Nuzhat al-qulib, 159-63 (Mazandaran, Qomis, Tabar- 
istin, Jilan), and the Masdlik al-absdr, transl. by Quatremére in Notices 
et extratts, xii, 292-300 (on Qutld-shah’s unfortunate expedition into 
Gilin in Uljayta’s reign). Of outstanding importance are the local histories 
of the Caspian provinces published by Dorn (in the series of the Russian 
Academy) as well as by E. G. Browne and H. L. Rabino (see bibliography 
in Minorsky, Mdzandardan, in EJ). Still very important are Melgunov, 
On the Southern Shore of the Caspian sea, SPb., 1863 (in Russian, German 
trans. by Zenker) and B. Dorn’s Caspia, SPb., 1875 (of which there exist 
a Russian and a German edition and which is a prodigious collection of 
fragmentary notes). Of the later European works on the region see 
especially the very useful map [H. L. Rabino and Capitaine Faure] Perse. 
Province du Guilan, published by the Société Lyonnaise séricole et des 
soies d’Extréme Orient, Lyon, 1914 [quoted: RFG]; Rabino, Le Gutlan, in 
Revue du Monde Musulman, 1915-16, vol. xxxii (particularly valuable for 
giving detailed lists of villages) [quoted: RG]; A. F. Stahl, Die orographi- 
schen Verhaltnisse des Elbursgebirges in Persien, in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 
1927, Heft 7/8, pp. 211-15, and Map 13 (the article sums up the previous 
works by this explorer of great merit); Rabino, M[dzandardn and Astardbdd 
GMS, N.S., vii [quoted: RM]: R. Vasmer, Die Eroberung Tabaristans 
durch die Araber, in Islamica, iii/1, 1927, pp. 86-150, is a very detailed 
analysis of historical and geographical data; Minorsky, Mdsandaran in EI 
(bibliography). See Map x (after RFG). 

The tenth century a.D. is the period of the expansion of the Daylamite 
tribes whose original home lay in the mountainous districts between Gildan, 
Qazvin, and Zanjan. On the episodes of their extraordinary career see 
Minorsky, La Domination des Dailamites (No. 3 of Publications de la Soctété 
des Etudes Iraniennes), Paris, 1932, the object of which is to show that in 
a period when the Arab dominion had waned in Persia and the Turks were 
still lingering on the eastern frontier of the Samanid empire, the Daylamites 
took up the task of reviving the Persian national tradition in the western 
part of Persia and that the Daylamite ‘‘interlude’”’ was of great impor- 
tance as a connecting link in the history of Iran. The Daylamite successes 
are reflected in the terminology of the contemporary geographers who 
under ‘‘Daylam”’ enumerate all the lands round the Caspian Sea, including 
even the Khazar territory in the north, see Maq., 353-73. Our author does 
not go to such extremes but under “‘Daylam4n’”’ describes: Gurgan (1.-5.), 
Tabaristan (6.-15.; 21.-23.), Kimish (16.-19.), Daylam “‘proper’’ (24.), and 
Gildan (25.). 

1. Gurgan. The seat of the king of ‘Tabaristan proper was Amol, as 
rightly stated under 13. Gurgan was the seat of the more important 
Ziyarid dynasty (A.D. 928-1042). Maq., 357, also mentions both Shahnstan 
and Bakrabad, but the name of the river Hirand (on which cf. Barthold’s 
Preface, p. 29) does not seem to occur anywhere else. 

2. Dihistan is the district on the Atrak, see Nuzhat al-quldb, 212, cf. 
Barthold, Irrigation, 31-7, and Minorsky, Meshhad-i Misriydn in El. 

cc 
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Dihistan undoubtedly echoes the name of the ancient nomad people 4da: 
Dahae one of whose branches were the Aparnoi; from the latter arose the 
family of the future Parthian rulers, see Tomaschek, Daai in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, viii, 1945-6. I.Kh., 118, seems to quote a 
different Dihistin in Tabaristin; another Dihistin is mentioned by Ist., 
268, in Badhghis (§ 23, 24.). On the peninsula called Dihistanan-sur (?) 
see § 4, 38. 

3. Farav, called Fardva in Ist., 273, I.R., 170, Maq., 320, corresponds 
to the present-day Qizil-Arvat on the Transcaspian railway, Barthold, 
Irrigation, p. 40. 

4. In the fifteenth century the dialect of Astarabad was used for religious 
propaganda by the Hurdfi sect, cf. Huart, Textes persans relatifs a la secte 
des Houroiifis, GMS, ix, 1909. 

5. Abaskiin (or Abaskin, cf. Yaqat, i, 55 and g1) must correspond to 
Zwxavda 76s which Ptolemy, vi, cap. 9, mentions in the south-eastern part 
of the Caspian. Abaskin was an important port after which the whole 
Caspian Sea was sometimes called, cf. Juvayni, GMS, ii, 115: bahr-s 
Abaskin. It is usually located near the estuary of the Gurgin river (at 
Giimiish-tapa), cf. Dorn, Caspia, pp. 67-8, 92, Barthold, Irrigation, 33; 
Le Strange, The Lands, 379. Hamdullah Mustaufi, Nuzhat al-qulib, 239, 
calls Abaskin ‘‘an island” adding that in his time it was submerged by the 
sea of which the level had risen when the Oxus [temporarily] changed its 
course and flowed into the Caspian. 

6. Cf. Minorsky, Mazandaran, in EI. The situation of 7.-13. appears 
from the following route given in the opposite direction by Ist., 216: 
Amol to Mila 2 farsakhs; thence to B.rji (?) 3 ditto; thence to Sariya 1 
marhala; thence to Mar.st [or Maq., 372: Abdr.st] 1 ditto; thence to 
Abidin [or to Limrask] 1 ditto; thence to Tamisha 1 ditto; thence to 
Astarabadh 1 ditto; thence to Ribat Hafs 1 ditto; thence to Jurjan 1 ditto. 
A detailed analysis of this route is found in Marquart, Untersuch. z. Gesch. 
von Eran, ii, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 58-60. According to J.R., 149-50, the 


eastern frontier of Tabaristan lay at oy Li, (*Ribat al-djurr “the burnt 
brick ribat’”) which probably is connected with the brick wall (ha’it... 
min ajurr) which stretched between the mountain and the sea and was 
attributed to Andashirvan, cf. also I. Faqih, 303. In later times Shah 
‘Abbas built (or rebuilt?) the wall on the river Kirrind (cf. Ptolemy, vi, 
cap. 9, Xpivdor) which was called jar-i Kulbdd, cf. Dorn, Caspia, 103. Our 
author seems to have imagined that the wall surrounded Tamisha. The 
latter is identified by Marquart, o.c., 56, with Bandar-Gaz. 

1o. Mamtir = Barfurish. 

14. Ist., 217, ‘Ayn al-Humm, but the name Alhum may be of local 
origin. This place situated at an easy marhala from Amol on the sea must 
be identical with Ahalom (sic) which the Russian 5 verst map shows in the 
delta of the Amol river to the south-west of Mahmadabad, cf. Melgunov, 


1772 95) lal. 
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15. Rdhin “copper (mnines?)”, later Priydn and ® Rizyanj (so instead of 
Rubanj in Ist., 204) formed a separate kara, I.R., 149, and was ruled by the 
dynasty of Ustundars, see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 433, and Minorsky, 
Rayan in El. 

16. Kamish (*Komish) is the -scion lying outside Tabaristin, proper 
along the southern foot of the mountains, cf. Ptolemy, vi, cap. 5: 1 ev mapa 
rv ‘Ypxaviav Kopsonvy. _--S &le standing in the text must be an error for 
* ~faul- for Ya‘qabi, 276, says explicitly under Qamis that the inhabitants 
of its capital Damaghan, who are of Persian nationality (‘ajam), are extremely 
skilful in production of woollen qiimisi-textiles (yd) ya) X51). 

17. Damaghan (now Ddmghdn) is probably ‘ExardpmvAos BaciAevoy of 
Parthian times. In the list of its products I translate the word ‘alam by 
“border” preferably to “banner”, as it grammatically belongs to dastdr. 
Curiously enough one of the imam-zddas of Damghin, built according to 
Khanikoff, Mémoire sur l'Asie Centrale, p. 74, in the fourth century A.H. is 
called Pir-i ‘Alamdar (here ‘‘beflagged” would be a more suitable inter- 
pretation). 

20. On A. F. Stahl’s map Umgegend von Tehran, in Peterm. Mitteil., 
1900, Shalamba is shown circa 6 Km. to thesouth of the town of Damavand. 

21.-23. The Qiarin mountain lay to the south of Sari. The castle of 
Pirrim was probably situated on the western branch of the Tijin river. 
Samir corresponds to Ist., 205: Sahmar which stood at 1 day’s distance 
from Sari and was the only city (madina) of the Qarin-kth. The last prince 
of the original Qarinid dynasty (which claimed descent from the legendary 
Kava) was Mazyar, executed in 224/839, cf. Minorsky, Mazydr in EI. 
Then the rival and more important Bavand dynasty (supposed to descend 
from Kayiis, brother of the Sasanian king Kavidh) must have seized 
Pirrim. Several princes of this dynasty bore the name of Shahriyar, after 
which the mountains were called Shahriyar-kth. The story of the miracu- 
lous spring in the Qarin mountains is not identical with what is found in 
Ibn al-Faqih, 310 (on the spring at al-Tq), Zakariya Qazwini, 11, 239, 270, 
and Hamdullah, Nuzhat al-qulub, 277 (on the spring Badkhana near 
Damghan), cf. Vasmer, Die Eroberung Tabaristans, pp. 101-2. However, 
all these reports point to a former adoration of springs which is clearly con- 
firmed by the H.-‘A.and consequently must be added to the list of wonderful 
customs existing in the Caspian provinces, see Maq., 268-71, analysed by 
Inostrantsev in his Etudes sdsdnides (in Russian), SPb., 1909, pp. 110-35. 

24. Of the districts of Daylam proper (cf. Ist., 204, al-Daylam al-mahd) 
Latra and Varfa [for the ending cf. Laspi south of Somam] are mentioned 
in Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 162, and Langa, home of the ‘Alid Abul Flusain 
(d. 421/1030), ibid., 54, all three in connexion with Rayan; consequently 
they must be located on the eastern side of Daylam. A Langa on RM, Map, 
is shown in the eastern part of Tunikabun, south of ‘Abbasabad and 
Aspichin,cf. Melgunov,o.c., 182. M.rdis unknown. Chalkardd river is some 
65 Km. west of Chilis, RM, 131. K.rkridh must correspond to Karkard- 
sar lying immediately east of the Chalas, Melgunov, o.c., 180, RM, 151, 
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and Dindr-ridh to Dina-rid, a narrow strip of coast mentioned in the 
Tarikh-i Khani, ed. Dorn, SPb., 1857, p. 212, between Sakhtasar (eastern 
frontier of Gilan) and KhushkarOd (in Ranikoh). Jodahanjan and jb3,) odL 
have not been found.' Hausam, according to RG, pp. 336-7, is identical with 
Radisar, which lies 13 Km. east of Langardd. With regard to Hausam we 
have Zahir al-din’s indication (ed. Dorn, 1850, p. 19) that the western 
frontier of Tabaristan is Malat ‘‘which village of the town of Hausam is 
now known as the port of Ridisar’”’. It must be admitted, however, that 
such a position for Hausam does not tally with its place in our author's 
enumeration. As to the mountainous districts, Pazhm must be Bashm 
lying west of Som4m (not Bashm west of the Chilis), cf. RG, pp. 306, 351, 
and RFG. Shir is the mountain south of Ashkavar. Vastan, considering 
the order of enumeration, must be sought east of Som4m on the southern 
frontier of Gilan. All these names in the tenth century referred to districts 
rather than to the single inhabited points. Our author distinctly says that 
the towns of Daylam were Kalar and Chilis, but as Ist., 206, reckons them 
to Tabaristan, our author evidently means only that Kalar and Chalis were 
the market-places which the Daylamites visited. The town of Kalar must 
have lain near the col of Bashm (west of Chalus). In the plain of Kalardasht 
(on the right affluent of the Sardabrid) Miss F. Stark found a mound 
probably of the frontier fortress of Kalar. See F. Stark, The Site of the City 
of Kalar, in G7, March 1934, pp. 211-17 (with a map). 

25. Gilan. The contents of this passage have been treated by Barthold 
in Izvestiya Kavkaz. Istor.-Archeol. Instituta, 1927, vi, pp. 63-6, though 
without any explanation of the geographical terms. In the tenth century 
the Gil (Jil), inhabitants of Gilan, were a tribe usually distinguished from 
the Daylamites, see Minorsky, La Domination des Dailamites, p. 23, note 28,” 
and the Gil often quarrelled with the Daylamites, as our author seems to 
confirm. The frontier between the two tribes passed roughly speaking 
between Langarid (Gilin) and Ridisar (Daylam). 

The Safid-riid divides Gilan into two parts, viz., ‘‘this side” and “that 
side’, in local dialect respectively called Biya-pish and Biya-pas (btya 
“water” is cognate with Avestan vaday ‘‘watercourse’’), and each of them 
had a different dynastic history, cf. Zahir al-din, Tarikh-i Gildan wa Day- 
lamistan, ed. Rabino, Rasht, 1330 A.H., and the epitome of it in H. L. 
Rabino, Rulers of Gildan, in JRAS, July, 1920, 277-96. 

On “this side”’ of the river the districts (not yet towns! as pointed out by 
Barthold) were Lafjan = Lahijan [for f>h cf. Nipavdvda> Nihavand]. 
Miyalafjan seems to be identical with Malfejan, on the road from Lahijan 
to Siyahkal (Barfjan), RG, 329.3 Kushkajan lies on the eastern bank of the 


' If the second name is *Nyldn- mites is found in Gurgani’s Vis-u- 
rudbdr it may be compared with the Rdmin, ed. M.Minovi, 1935, Pp. 494-5S- 


source of the Langarid river rising near 3 Another restoration of this indis- 
the village now called Leyl (<*Neyl or  tinctly written name may be Niydilf.jan 
Nel ?). Cf. p. 410, 1. 16. (?), cf. notes to § 36, 36.—41. 


+ A curious description of the Dayla- 
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Safid-rad, sbid., 327. Barfjan is the centre of the district Siyahkal, south- 
east of Lahijan, ibid. 278, 284. Dakhil, in Rah-shahi-payin, north of 
Lahijan, ibd. 322. Tijin, on the road going west from Lahijin to Kisim, 
thid., 328. Ch.ma (reading uncertain) may be connected with Chomkhala, 
port of Langarad, north-east of Lahijan. 

On “that side” of the river, Khangajal (reading uncertain: Jankajdl, &c.) 
could not be identified. The district of Nanak lies south-east of Rasht, 
RG, p. 228, 242. Kitum (*Kétum), even if we judge only by its place in 
the enumeration, corresponds to the present-day Kuhdum (pronounced: 
Kodom) lying some 5 Km. north of the Imam-zida Hashim. This latter 
stands at the point where the highroad from Qazvin to Rasht following the 
left bank of the Safid-rad emerges from the Elburz mountains into the 
Gilan plain. ‘Abdullah Qashani in his Tdrikh-1 Uljaytu, f. 39v, says: 
“On the western side of the Safid-rad the first province (wildyat) is Kdtum, 
lying on the bank of the Sabid-ra (sic); #.e., south of it are the mountains, 
and east of it the Safid-rad; the province stretches ( ?) east to west. Katum 
is the name of the district, whereas the chief place of Katum is called 
Bazar-i Shahristan. . . . The province of Kachaspan [now: Kuchasfdn] is 
situated north of Kitum on the sea-coast. . . . Rasht is situated to the 
north-west of Katum.”' In later sources there is some confusion as to the 
location of Kitum. Hamdullah in the Nuzhat al-qulib, pp. 163, 217-18, 
places it on the shore of the Caspian near the estuary of the Safid-rad and 
calls it a port (bandar-gah-1 kashti). Abul-Fida, p. 429, locates it at 1 
day’s distance from the sea. This latter indication can only have in view 
the former centre of the Katum district, t.e. Bazar-i Shahristan or Gorab-i 
Kuhdum, cf. RG, 215, which must have lain considerably to the north of 
the present-day Kuhdum village (even as the crow flies, the latter is situated 
at 47 Km. from the nearest western estuary of the Safid-rid). It must be 
remembered that the Safid-rad has several estuaries and it is possible that 
Hamdullah had in view the port of Hasan-kiya-dih as giving access to the 
Katum district. By Sarivén our source evidently means the upper 
(southern) part of the former principality of Kitum (on its extent see 
RG, 215). In Nasir al-din Shah’s grant of 1280/1863, quoted in RG, 83, 
the Saravan borough is considered as a part of the Kuhdum borough, cf. 
ibid., 218, 237, and RFG. Most probably Saravin (‘head of the waters’’) 
is precisely the locality now called Kuhdum “tail, or foot of the mountain”, 
whereas the ancient centre of Kuhdum lay lower down on the left bank of 
the Safid-rid. The name of the district of Paylamin-shahr (to which 
belonged the borough of the same name mentioned separately) has now 
completely vanished ; judging by its place in the enumeration it may have 
lain between Sardvan and Rasht. Our record of Rasht (not yet a town!) is 
the earliest in existence. In the Tarikh-i Uljayti, f. 4or., Rasht is de- 
scribed as a seat of a governor and as a place where the tomb of a venerated 
saint (Ustad Ja‘'far) and a mosque were found. Cf. also a desultory note 


1 The text of this important source is corrupt, and on f. 41a Kiatum is wrongly 
placed to the east of the Safid-rad. 
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in the Nuszhat al-quldb, 163. The further rise of Rasht is connected with 
the dynasty of the amirs T ijaspiin the fifteenth century a.v., cf. RG, 69, 416. 
The last part of the paragraph enumerates the places on the road going 
northwards to Transcaucasia and is far from being eo complete. The 
Talim (now Talim) district lies north-west of Rasht and adjoins the 
Murdib lagoon, RG, 190. The Dolab district adjoins the north-west 
corner of the Murdab; its mountainous part is called Talish-Daolab and 
that lying near the coast Gil-Dalab, shid., 107-14. Kuhan-radh seems to 
refer to Kergana-rad, the central part of Persian Talish, tbid., 89-100. 
Astarib most probably is Astra, cf. Tdrikh-i ‘Alam-drd, p. 742, Astdrd. 
Khin-Bali (?) must be sought in the region of Magh4n, see Minorsky, 
Mukan in EI. This part of enumeration has a pretty close parallel in 
Maq.’s route(pp. 372-3): Salas(*Chalas) to IsbidrOdh 1 marhala; thence to 
Qaryat al-Rasad 1 ditto; thence to Kh.shm 1 ditto; thence to Baylamin 
4 ditto; thence to al-Dialab 4 ditto (?); thence to Kuhan-radh 3 ditto; 
thence to Maghak4n 2 ditto; thence to al-Kurr (Kur river) 2 ditto; thence 
to Hashadhar 2 ditto; thence to al-Shamakhiya 2 ditto. These distances are 
not exempt from suspicion and it is right that after Kuhan-radh the H.-‘A. 
should insert Astarab. As our Khan-B.li corresponds to Maghakan, it is 
very likely identical with Bilasuvar, an important centre of Maghan. [The 
name, probably *Pila-suvdr ‘‘great cavalier” is a familiar Daylamite name.] 
The “‘boroughs” of Gildan (Gilabadh, Shal, Dalab, and Paylaman-shahr) 
cannot yet be located. Maq., 355, mentions the towns in Daylam: B.rvan, 
V.lamr, Sh.kir.z, Taram (Tarom on the middle course of the Safid-radh), 
Khasm, and in Gildan: Dalab, Baylaman-shahr, and Kuhan-radh, shid., 360. 
Neither under Daylam (§ 32), nor Adharbayjan (§ 35) does our author 
mention by name the Talish region extending along the coast between 
Gildan and Mugan. In the earlier Arab writers two names occur frequently 
together Sltill, J!, see Marquart, Stretfztige, 280 (with numerous 
quotations). As regards Taylasdn it is clear that it is an Arabic popular 
etymology for Persian Tdlish-an (whatever the real origin of the interesting 
Talish people be). In Arabic faylasdn means not only a sort of head- 
kerchief worn by the learned people, but in a technical geographical sense 
“a half-moon shaped gulf’’ which is exactly the case of the south-western 
corner of the Caspian where Talish is situated." The only place remain- 
ing available for J\ is the mountainous tract lying west of lish 
between Ardabil and Zanjan, called Tarom (in Arabic » jW|) and Khalkhal, 
see Minorsky, Tarom in EI. Birani in his Canon quotes ,)\ between 
al-Tarm and Zanjan. I feel sure that both ~J\ and _,J\ must be read ®al- 
Hir (Her) and refer to Khalkhal of which the chief place is still called 
Herow <Her (*Hér)-ab, see Minorsky, Transcaucasica, in Four. As., July, 
1930, P. 72. 
' See Khuwarizmi, pp. 80-1 (Caspian mento, p. 16, explains Khuwarizmi’s 
Sea) and the annexed map illustrating faylasdn as ‘‘una insenatura lunga ¢ 


different forms of sea-coasts. Cf. Re- regolare, ma non molto profonda”’. 
naud, Abul-Fidd, i, 19. Nallino, Rifaci- 
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§ 33. ‘Iraq 

I.Kh., 5-16; Ist., 78-88; I.H., 157-70; Maq., 136-51. Streck, Die alte 
Landschaft Babylonien, Leiden, 1901; Le Strange, The Lands, 1-85; H. H. 
Schaeder, Hasan al-Basri. Zur Topographie und Geschichte des ‘Irdgq, in 
Der Islam, xiv, pp. 4-42. On the rivers cf. § 6, 46.-49. 

Starting with the capital 1. Baghdad, the description follows the course 
of the Tigris down to 6. WAsit ; 7.-13. lie in the region of Basra; 14.-19. on 
the left bank of the Tigris and up the road to Persia; 20.-25. on the canals 
joining the Tigris and Euphrates; 26.-28. on the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates; 29.-32. above Baghdad on the Tigris. Most of the places are 
shown on the sketch-map in Le Strange, o.c. 

By “the great kings” living in ‘Iraq the Bayids are evidently meant. 

2. Neither Ist., 87, nor I.H., 168, nor Maq., 122, mention Kurds in 
Jabbul. 

7. ‘Abdasi. So spelt in Ist., whereas I.H. spells ‘Abdasi. Nim-radhi 
not otherwise known. 

8. Maftah mentioned by Ist., 81, and its position is indicated by the 
canal Ma‘qil (§ 6, 46.). 

10. Basra. Ist., 80 (= I.H., 159) mentions the same graves and states 
that Basra pays the ‘ushr instead of taxes based on the cadastre (mash), cf. 
I.Kh., 14,5. To a different source belongs the item on the ‘‘veiled” 
(burga‘i) ‘Alid, t.e. the leader of the rising of the black slaves in 255/868. 
On his supposed genealogy see Tabari, iii, 1742, 1857; cf. Ndéldeke, 
Orientalische Skizzen, Berlin, 1892: ‘‘Sklavenkrieg im Orient”. 

11, Bayan according to Ist., 95, was the last place belonging to Khizistan. 
This is a new example of our author’s method of enumeration, v.s., § 29. 

12. Salmandn(?)not found. Salman-i Pak lying in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad would be out of place here. Perhaps the sdmdni-mats mentioned 
under 13. are connected with Salmanan (?). ‘Abbadan may belong to 
the same locality. ‘Abbadan with its humble industries had to wait 
another thousand years before becoming the present-day bulwark of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 

14. Madharayd (above Wasit) is to be distinguished from Madhar (§ 6, 
46.) which would come naturally at this place. 

20. Kathay-Rabba, as in Ist., 86. 

21. Babil as in Ist., 86, where Kan'‘dniyun stands evidently for Kal- 
daniyiin (‘‘Chaldaeans’’). 

26. The formula of blessing karrama ’llahu wajhahu, as applied to the 
caliph ‘Ali, is sunnite. Very astonishing is the omission of Karbala (Ist., 


85) which would have been unthinkable for a shi‘i, but see p. 177. 


§ 34. Jazira 


I.Kh., 73-4, 93-9; Ist., 71-8; I.H., 137--57; Maq., 136-51 (sglim aqir). 
Le Strange, The Lands, 86-114 (most of the places will be found on Map 
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III). Honigmann’s map in his review of Marquart’s Stidarmemen in Byz.- 
Zettschr., xxxi (1931), pp. 392-400, and his Ostgrenze, passim. A detailed 
description of al-Jazira in the thirteenth century (after ‘Izz al-din b. 
Shaddad) has been published by Claude Cahen in Rev. des Etudes Islami- 
ques, 1934, 1, 109-28. 

The definition of Jazira as an ‘‘island”’ is not exact as a large portion of it 
lies on the left (eastern) bank of the Tigris. On the rivers cf. § 6, 46. and 49. 

The description goes as follows: 1.-8. in a straight line from Mausil 
westwards; g.—15. on the Euphrates downstream from its bend; 16. on 
the right bank of the Euphrates bend; 17.-19. near the Balikh river; 
20.-22. down the left bank of the Tigris. Amid and Sinjar are omitted in 
the enumeration though Amid is mentioned under § 6, 46. 

4. The details on Nisibin all in Ist., 73. Sang-« dbgina stands for yawahir 
al-zajaj (1.H., 143: jauhar lil-zajdj), by which “‘silica, silicious earth’’ is 
evidently meant. 

7. Abridged from Ist., 74. 

8. Diyar-Rabi‘a is precisely the province comprising 1.-7. 

g.-15. The province of Diyar-Mudar, cf. Ist., 77. 

16-22. Cf. Ist., 75-7. 

14. ‘Abdullah b. al-Mubdrak al-Marwazi, an ascetic and traditionalist, 
lived 118-81/736-97, see Ta’rikh Baghddd, x, 152-62. 

16. See Herzfeld, Balis, in EI. Jisr Manbij is a different place from 
Manbij reckoned to Syria (§ 38, 1.). The spelling Shumaishat, instead of 
Sumaisat, is very common, and already Yaqit, ii, 276, 417, warned against 
it. Sumaisdt (ancient Samosata) lies on the right bank of the Euphrates 
west of Amid; Shimshdt (ancient Arsamosata) lay north of Amid on the left 
bank of the Eastern Euphrates upstream from Kharpit, cf. Le Strange, 
o.c., 108, 116, and Markwart [Marquart], Siidarmenien und die Tigris- 
quellen, Wien, 1930, pp. 242-4. Moreover, Marquart postulates the existence 
of two different Shimshit of which the less known lay south-west of Amid 
on the eastern bank of the Euphrates. This may give a clue to the spelling 
of Shumaishat under § 36, 16., and Sumaisat under § 38, 3. 

19. On the church of Ruha (Edessa) Ist., 79; already I1.Kh., 161, says: 
‘The Romans pretend that there is no stone monument surpassing in 
beauty the church of Ruha.” 


§§ 35-6. Adharbadhagan [Arminiya and Arran] 


Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen, in Indo-germ. Forschungen, 
xvi (1904), pp. 197-479. Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi, Padshdhan-1 gumndm-1 
Iran, fasc. I-III, Tehran, 1307-8/1928-30 (very valuable essays on the 
dynasties of Adharbayjan in the tenth century). A. Z. Validi, Azerbaycanin 
tarthi cografyasiin Azerbaycan Yurt Bilgist, Istanbul, 1932, January (No. 1), 
pp. 35-48, February (No. 2), pp. 1-15, March (No. 3), pp. 123-32, April 
(No. 4), pp. 145-56; tdem, Azerbaycan etnografisine dair, tbid., 1933, 
February (No. 14), pp. 49-56 (the author uses the Arabic original of 
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Miinejjim-bashi’s work and several rare Ottoman-Turkish sources); 
Schwarz, Iran, viii/1—8, ix/1 (new series in progress since 1932). 

In the author’s table of contents (v.s., pp. 47-8) the description of 
Armenia and Arran forms a special chapter. However, in spite of the con- 
cluding words after 7., several places, such as g., 10.-12. (Khoy), 16.-18., 
and perhaps 19. usually reckoned to Adharbayjan (cf. Ist., 181-2), are 
described under Armenia. Both this arrangement and some other items 
in the beginning of our chapter (17. 19.) unexpectedly recall Maq., 374, 
but our author adds several new and interesting details. The part concern- 
ing Arran has certain points in common with Ist. and the paragraph on 
Shirvan is undoubtedly based on the same source as Mas‘addi’s passage in 
the Murij, but here, too, the H.-‘A. contains a good deal of original in- 
formation. 


I. Adharbayjan. 


Under Adharbayjan first comes the capital Ardavil, and then the 
enumeration, without much order, proceeds from the south-easternmost 
corner (2. Asna) to the north-easternmost point on the Araxes (7.). In 
Armenia first comes the capital (8.) followed by the points lying round the 
Urmiya lake 9.~-12. (Khoy), then north of the Van lake and in Armenia 
proper (the rest of 12.-15.), then in northern Adharbayjan south of the 
Araxes (16.-18. and perhaps 19.). In Arran: 20. evidently continues 
the series 16.-19.; then comes the capital (21.), then the places between the 
Araxes and the Kurr and along the latter river (22.-28.); finally (west to 
east) are enumerated the places lying immediately south of the Caucasian 
mountain down to the Caspian Sea and Daghestan (29.-41.). The enumera- 
tion is roughly clear but it has all the habitual defects of the author’s 
method (v.s., notes to § 29). 

1. The kings of Adharbayjan for the greater part of the tenth century 
were the Daylamites of the Musifirid family. See Kasravi, o.c., Minorsky, 
La Domination des Dailamites, Paris, 1932, and Musdfiriin EI. However, the 
province had a number of local rulers as appears from I.H.’s enumeration 
of the Musafiri feudatories, BGA., ii, 254. 

2. See Minorsky, Ushni in EI. Sarav, now Sarab (I.Kh., 120: il). 
Jabriiq4n corresponds to I.Kh.’s 119, 121, Jabrvan, which, together with 
Niriz, belonged to ‘Ali b. Murr. Niriz lay 14 farsakhs south-east of Urmiya, 
and Jabrvan 4 farsakhs farther south-east. The two places must be located 
south of the lake of Urmiya, probably in Sulduz, see Minorsky, Niriz and 
Sulduz, in EI. 

3. See Minorsky, Tabriz, in EI. In the tenth century Tabriz was an 
insignificant borough. ‘Ala b. Ahmad al-Azdi towards 251/865 was the 
financial agent for Armenia (and Adharbayjan) and in 260 rebelled against 
the new wali of that province ‘Omar b. ‘Ali b. Murr, see Tabari, iii, 1584, 
1668. 

4. See Minorsky, Maragha in EI. The son of Ba Saj is Yasuf b. Abul- 
Saj Divdad. On the destruction of the walls [after 296/908] see Ist., 181. 
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5. Barzand, 6. MOq4n, and 7. Vartan lie north of Ardabil, see Minorsky, 
Mukdan in EI. Vartan (called by the Arabs Warthdn) lay on the bank of the 


Araxes, now ruins of Altan. 


II. Armenia. 


8. Dvin, cf. Streck in EJ and Minorsky, Transcaucasica, in Four. As., 
July 1930, pp. 41~56. 

g. I.Kh., 120: Dakharraq4n, actually Dihkharghan (local Turks call it: 
Tukharghan). Yaq0t, 11, 636, derives the name from that of Kisra’s 
treasurer Nakhirjan (?). It is curious that both Maq. and our author 
should have reckoned this town to Armenia though it lies between Tabriz 
and Maragha both belonging to Adharbayjin. This arrangement most 
probably reflects some complications of feudal dependency: single boroughs 
could still resist the prevailing Daylamites. An apparently ancient Ar- 
menian colony exists in Dihkharghan. In 1905 I saw there a number of old 
tumular inscriptions in Armenian. 

10. and 11. see Minorsky, Urmiya and Salmas in EI. 

12. The form Arjij (perhaps influenced by the popular etymology 
arcié >arziz) is unusual instead of Arjish, in Armenian Archésh (on the 
north-eastern bank of the Van lake). 

13.-16. Malazgird, Qaliqala (usually Qdligald, cf. Baladhuri, 193,< 
Armenian Karin-K‘alak'), and Mayyafariqin formed the line of Muslim 
strongholds in Armenia directed against the Byzantines. On the famous 
battle of Malazgird of a.p. 1071, see the sources in Baron V. Rosen, Zap., 
1, 1886, pp. 19-22, 189-202, and 223-32, and lately C. Cahen, La Campagne 
de Mantzikert, in Byzantion, ix/2, Brussels, 1934, pp. 613-42. Mayya- 
fariqin in the tenth century belonged successively to the Hamdanids, 
Buyids, and Kurdish Marvanids, see Minorsky, s.v., in Ed. 

16. See Minorsky, s.v., in El. 

17. Here begins the more original part of the chapter. Mimadh 
(*Meémadh)' is found in Baladhuri, 207, and Maq., 51, but only the mention 
of 18. Ahar as its centre enables us to locate the district in southern Qaraja- 
dagh (this latter name must be a Turkish popular etymology for some 
Iranian name like *Karaj, see Minorsky, Urm in EI). 

Ibn Rawwad was certainly a member of the Rawwadid dynasty which 
ruled intermittently in Tabriz and its neighbourhood from the beginning of 
the third century a.H. till the Seljuk times, see Baladhuri, 331, 1.Kh., 119, 
cf. Minorsky Tabriz, Marand, Maragha in EI. More particularly our Ibn 
Rawwad must be identical with Abul-Hayja b. Rawwad of whom I.H., 254, 
in his famous passage on the local rulers of Adharbayjan and Armenia, says 


' There are several names known re- _Sirjan (Kirman) and Fars and, according 
sembling our is». I.Kh., 23, mentions to Yaqit, i, 799, was also called so». 
@ do. in Kamis and, 43,4 44.in Fars It is possible that some of them are 
(Ist., 104: Ma’in, town of the Mymand connected etymologically. 
nahiya); a s.,, Ist., 161, lay between 
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that from his possessions at Ahar and Varzuq4n (this latter situated’ south- 
west of Ahar, and upstream from it on the same river) he paid in 344/955 
50,000 dinars to the Musdfirid Marzuban b. Muhammad, cf. Kasravi, o.c., 
ii, 37. The earlier Rawwadids, mentioned with the misba ‘‘al- Azdi”, 
evidently belonged to the Arab tribe which first occupied these parts of 
Adharbayjin; the later Rawwadids have the nisba “‘al-Kurdi”, but there is 
no need to imagine that the later Rawwadids were of a distinct origin from 
their earlier namesakes; more probably the new ntsba only refers to the 
gradual iranicization of the family as a result of marriage ties with local 
elements. Quite particularly such must have been the case regarding the 
branch established in the wild region of Ahar and depending on the 
Musifirids, I.H., 254. 

A most unexpected statement is that the said Ibn Rawwad belonged to 
the family of Fulindi bul (more probably *ibn?) K.rk.r (vocalization in- 
distinct). Barthold, Preface, p. 39, has rightly noticed the incongruity of 
this passage in which a quotation from Ist., 140, referring to a pirate chief 
in the Persian Gulf (§ 29, 3.),' is applied to a ruler in Northern Adharbayjan. 
Ist. describes i- as an Azdite of Yemen and the first idea that occurs is 
that our author wanted to hint at the Azdite origins of the Rawwadids. 
However, such an admission would be of no help for the explanation of the 
patronymic §$ } accompanying sb, in our text. It is much more likely, 
therefore, that instead of the learned Arab genealogy we have to admit here 
a mere misreading of some little-known complex found in our author's 
source. The clue to $$ |} is given by the appellation ot S$ ¢|, which the 


poet Qatrin uses with regard to the grandson of Abul-Hayja mentioned 
above. 

The question is only how to read ot §$.? Our author obviously uses £5 
as a man’s name and considering the local possibilities I venture to read the 
whole complex SS } sabe as* SF 4 slp Javanshir ibn Grigor. In Per- 
sian cursive such a confusion has nothing extraordinary about it. If we 
start from what looks the least mutilated part of our name {$ we must 
admit its likeness to the Armenian name of Grigor which was particularly 
frequent among the princes of Arran (Caucasian Albania, in Armenian 


' He belonged to a branch of the Mundart d. Mukri-Kurden, Berlin, 1909, 


Kharijite Julandids of ‘Oman among 
whom the name Julanda seems to have 
been hereditary. ‘Abd and Jayfar, sons 
of a Julanda, are said to have been con- 
verted to Islam as early as 8/629, 
Baladhuri, 76; Jabari, ii, 1949 (under 
129 A.H.) mentions a Julanda b. Mas‘ad 
b. Jayfar b. Julanda al-Azdi, see ibid., 
ili, 77-9. Cf. G. P. Badger, History of 
the Imdms of ‘Oman, 1871, pp. xi, 7-8; 
Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie, 1927, 
p. 125. In Persian the pronunciation 
seems to be Julindi, cf. O. Mann, Dre 


ii, 361 (the name surviving in Kurdish 
folk-lore may be a reminiscence of the 
Azdite tradition in Adharbayjan). 

2 Kasravi, o.c., ii, §7, spells chirdgh-t 
gargariydn ‘lamp of the sovereigns” (?), 
from gargar ‘“‘throne’’. The former ex- 
planation by Rida-quli khan was “‘lamp 
of the Gargarians” from the little 
borough of Gargar on the Araxes near 
Julfa, though there are several other 
Gargars, cf. Hiibschmann, Die altarm. 
Ortsnamen, pp. 273-4. 
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Alvank'). The real founder of the Mihran dynasty (which claimed Sasanian 
origins) was Varaz-Grigor (‘‘Wild-Boar’”’ Gregory). His son Javanshir, who 
lived in the second half of the seventh century and was witness of the Sds4nian 
fall.and Arab invasion, is the best-known prince of Arran. In the History 
of the Alvans written (towards g80-1000) by Moses Kalankatvats'i the 
records of his exploits, real and legendary, occupy numerous chapters of 
Book II (Russian translation by Patkanian, SPb., 1861, pp. 137-84). 
Javanshir ibn Grigor was certainly a local celebrity' and the descent from 
him was a title of nobility. The last representative of the Mihrdn line 
mentioned in Moses K‘atankatvats'i is Senek‘erim (second half of the tenth 
century), cf. Manandian, Bettrdge zur albanischen Geschichte, Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 19, and it would be quite comprehensible if the tottering dynasty, pressed 
by the Kurdish Shaddadids, tried to improve the situation by matrimonial 
ties with the other families of their neighbourhood. Nothing would have 
prevented “Ibn Rawwad”’ from boasting of his Christian ancestors on the 
maternal side for in a similar way Qatran, see Kasravi, 0.c., iii, 54, calls the 
Shaddadid Fadlan sham'-1 al-1 Bagratién “lamp of the Bagratuni family” 
because his mother was from that house. On the Transcaucasian border 
the marriages between Muslim and Christian noble families were par- 
ticularly numerous. Cf. the extraordinary story related in I. Athir, xii, 
270, of an Erzerum prince who became a Christian in order to marry 
the Georgian queen Rusudan. Consequently the strange genealogical 
detail which in our text accompanies Ibn Rawwad’s name, most likely 
reflects the ties by which the rulers of Ahar were trying to ‘‘redorer leur 
blason”’. 

19. S.ngan, mentioned in our text between Ahar and Kapan, must be 
looked for in the immediate neighbourhood of the Araxes. A parallel name 
is found in Maq., 374: Sinjdn (?). The only place I can think of is the 
present-day Stingtin which lies in Qaraja-dagh, some 20 Km. north of 
Varzughan on the upper course of the Irgana-chay joining the Araxes from 
the south. Siingiin is the well-known centre of ancient copper mines.? The 
term “Kingdom of Sunbat” may refer to the Bagratunid Smbat I (a.p. 8go— 
914). In 344/955 I.H. speaks of the tribute which some ‘‘Banii Sunbiat”’ paid 
to the Musafirid Marzuban, and it is clear that our author, too, mentions 
Sunbat as the best-known person in the dynasty and not as a contemporary 
ruler. It is noteworthy that even at present there are Armenian villages in 
the northern part of the Qaraja-dagh. 


' According to Vardan, tr. by Du- sian administration bore the name of 


laurier, Jour. As., 1860, vol. xvi, p. 294, 
the Mongols on taking Mayyafariqin 
captured ‘‘a fine young man Sevata of 
Khachén [south of Barda'‘a], son of the 
Grand Prince Gregory’’, which indicates 
the persistence of the local hereditary 
names. The district of Partav (Arabic 
Bardha‘a) situated on the Terter east of 
Ganja (Elisabethpol) even under Rus- 


Javanshir. [Russian trans. of Vardan 
by N. Emin, Moscow, 1861, p. 186.] 

2 The syllable-dn in common Persian 
Pronunciation sounds-dn. Moreover, 
a short 1 before u (13) may be assimilated 
to the latter, bi-kun > bukun. There- 
fore one can imagine a development 
Singdn > Singin > Sungiun, and finally, 
in Turkish pronunciation, Singin. 
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III. Arrdn. 


20. Qab4n is the Armenian Kapan (‘‘defile’’), a locality lying north of the 
Araxes (north of Ordabad), cf. Nasawi, Sirat Jalal al-din, ed. Houdas, 
p- 164: Qabdn; Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen, p. 348; Brosset, Collection 
a@’historiens arméniens, ii, 223-55: Davit'-beg on the wars (circa A.D. 1721) 
of the Armenians with the Ottomans in the region of K‘ap‘an (Kapan?). 

21. Cf. Barthold, Bardha'ain EI. The term tiédh-i sabil must be under- 
stood in the sense of ‘‘mulberries offered for God’s sake” ( fi sabil allah), cf. 
Juvayni, Jahdn-gushd, ii, 96, note 5,and Sykes, The Caliph’s Last Heritage, 
1915, p. 370: ‘“Tut-Rabat (west of Dersim) takes its name from five large 
mulberry trees the fruit of which is a charitable gift for travellers, being a 
religious bequest of some long-dead Agha.” oe 183, speaks of the silk- 
worms bred in Bardha‘a on the d Wh Y cl oy. 

22. The ruins of Baylaqan called Mil-i Baylaqin (Milldr) are situated 
south-east of Shisha, see Minorsky, Mukan in EI. 

23. Bazhgah “tollhouse’’ is probably Javad, below the confluence of the 
Kur and Araxes [cf. Maq., 373: the station of al-Kurr], where the travellers 
used to cross the river, cf. Olearius, Book IV, chapter xxi; J. J. Lerch, Retse 
nach Persien, in Biisching’s Magazin, x, 1776, p. 421, says that near the 
bridge of Javad 50 Persians were posted in an entrenchment in order to 
levy the bridge-toll (Briickenzoll) from the travellers and to watch over 
the bridge. Cf. under Mukdn in EI. 

25. Khunan is the district lying 22 farsakhs east of Tiflis, Ist., 193, 
between the Kur and its right tributary Ktsia, Vakhusht, Description 
géographique de la Géorgie, ed. Brosset, p. 169. Marquart, Skizzen zur hist. 
Topographie vom Kaukasus, Wien, 1928, p. 26, identifies Khunan with 
Armenian Hunarakart, cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen, 355, 445. 

20. Vardaqiya must be a popular name for *Bardij, the frontier 
district of Georgia lying south-east of Tiflis on the river Berduj (now 
Borchala). 

27. Qal‘a (as in Maq.) is Qal‘a 1bn K.nd.mdan which Ist., 193, locates at 
12 farsakhs to the east of Tiflis. Marquart, 0.c., 29, suggests the reading 
*loS which would suit the Georgian district Gardaban, Vakhusht, 0.c., 
p. 179 [to be distinguished from another Gardman, Baladhuri, 202, dbo, 
which lay farther east on a tributary of the Shamkhor river, cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, 0.c., 352]. V.t., note to 33. 

28. Closely following Ist., 185-7. See Minorsky, Tiflis in EJ and 
Transcaucasica, 1930, pp. 53-62. 

29. Shakki (in Armenian Shak‘é) is the province lying to the west of 
Shirvan immediately south of the range dividing it from Daghestan. The 
extent of Shakki is considerably exaggerated. Cf. Minorsky, Shekki in El. 

30. On the expedition of the Ras see Ibn Miskawaihi, The Eclipse, ii, 
62-78, cf. Barthold, Preface, p. 29. Moses Katankavats'i who wrote about 
our author’s time also recorded this invasion of the Ruzik, Book ITI, 
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cf. 31. Mubaraki is unknown.' If we accept our author’s indication that it 
formed the beginning of the Shakki frontier, it must be looked for in the 
north of Bardha‘a, perhaps near Yevlakh, for Shakki never extended to the 
southern bank of the Kur. Such a position of Mubdraki would he in keeping 
with the two names following it which we are trying to locate between 
Bardha‘a and Shakki. A camp in that region would have been intended to 
intercept the communications between the northern and southern bank of 
the Kur. However, a much safer position for the camp would have been 
lower down on the Kur in the region of Lambaran, which indeed is 
mentioned in connexion with another expedition of the Ris in a.p. 1173. 
Lambar§an lies on the lower course of the Khachén river, flowing south of 
the Bardha‘a river (Terter, Arabic Tharthur),? in the direction of the Kur 
which it does not reach. Lambardn is almost certainly identical with Ulu) 
“Mesopotamia”, which according to Ist., 182, lay at a distance less than a 
farsakh from Bardha‘a and its gardens and, for a day’s distance in every 
direction, stretched between Karna (or Kurra), Lasib (*Lachib?), and 
Yaqtan (or Bagtdan) none of which are now known. 

31., 32. As the enumeration obviously proceeds in a northerly direction 
the Saq al-Jabal can be tentatively sought near the present-day Aresh, and 
Sunbatman near the Kakhetian (33.) frontier in the neighbourhood of Nukhi. 
At present a direct post road runs northwards as follows: Barda—Yevlakh 
(near the bridge on the Kur)—-Khanabad (= Aresh qal‘asi)-Nukhi. Aresh 
(ctrcag4o Km. northof Bardha‘a) occupies an important position near a passage 
through the belt of hills (Na‘lband-daghi) screening Shekki from the Kur 
valley. The name Sunbdt-mdn may have the meaning of “the house of 
Sunbiat’’, but this gives us no clue, for Shakki lay too far from the Bagra- 
tunid dominions, and according to Mas‘idi, Murdj, 11, 68, the king of 
Shakki towards 332 A.H. was an Adarnarsa. I.Kh., 122 (= Qudama, 227), 
counts 8 stages (stkak) from Varthan to Bardha‘a and thence 4 stages to 
44)! 3,04. All three places seem to lie in one direct line. Therefore 
“the Armenian Mansira’’ is to be located to the north of Bardha‘a, but 
nothing can be said yet on its identity with our 31. or 32. 

33. Sanar are the Lavapaior, Ptolemy, viii, ch. 8, § 13, in Armenian 
Tsanar-k‘,a spirited Christian people who lived north of the Alazan to the 
north-west of Shakki and were probably related to the peoples of northern 
Daghestan. Ist., 193 a (MS. C.), between Shakki and 4 UJ\, (read: 
Sanariya) mentions 4 .J\ which may correspond to the valley called in 
Georgian Elisent and in Turkish Eli-su, cf. Minorsky, Transcaucasica, 
p- 102. The name might then be restored as *i__J\, v.1. 34. 

[The identity of the Tsanar (in Georgian Ts‘anar with ejaculative ts‘) 
does not clearly appear from the sources of which the principal are enu- 


* Unless Su is a mis-reading of (5db al-akrdd) see Ist., 183. 
SS Sy “Sunday market’’ (kuraki > 2 As shown by Marquart, Wehrot, 6, 


: . : , : he river is mentioned in the Bunda- 
Armenian kiuraké > xvpiaxy) which lay u ‘ one 
in Bardha'a near the “Kurdish Gate” hishn, § 24, under the name *Tort-rét. 
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merated in Marquart, Stretfziige, 424. According to the Armenian Geo- 
graphy, ed. A. Soukry, pp. 26-7 (I am using Patkanov’s translation in 
Zhurnal Min. Nar. Pros., ccxxvi, April 1883, p. 30):' ‘in the same moun- 
tain [#.e. the Caucasus] after the Ardozians [an Alan tribe] live the Dajan, 
then the Dual, then the Tsakhoy, then the P‘urk‘a, then the Tsanark'‘a, in 
whose land the Alan Gate is situated as well as the other gate called 
K‘tsek‘en after this (?) people. After them live the Duts, the Khuz, the 
anthropophagous *Kist, the Dzlavat, the *Gudamakar, the Durtsk, the 
Dido, the Lek, the Tapotaran, the Alutakan, the Khenav, the Shilp, 
the Chilb, the P'wi. Then the Caucasus splits into two branches of which 
the one goes straight on and includes Shrvan and Khsrvan [§ 36, 37.?] down 
to Khorsvem (?). The other branch having let out the river Arm? which 
flows northwards into the At‘! [Atil], runs in a north-easterly direction. 
In it live the T‘avaspar, the Hechmatak, the IZmakh, the P‘askh, the 
P‘uskh, the P‘wk‘anak (?), and the Bagan, from where starts the long wall 
of Abzut-Kavat down to the Allminon marsh and to the sea. North of this 
[chain or sea?] lives the people Mask‘ut‘an in the Vardanian [?] plain near 
the Caspian sea. Here the chain approached the sea where the Derbend 
wall is found, z.e. the town of the Chor pass, the great rampart built in the 
sea. North} of it, near the sea, is the kingdom of the Huns (Honats'‘); 
to the west, near the Caucasus lies the town of the Huns called Varajan, as 
well as (the towns) of Ch‘ungars and Msandr [*Semendr]; to the east live 
the Savir down to the Atil which separates Asiatic Sarmatia from Scythia. 
These are the Northern Lands (Apakhtar) i.e. T‘urk‘astan. Their king 
is Khak‘an and Khatun their queen, the Khak‘an’s wife.’ 

It results from this important passage that the famous Alan Gate 
(Darial pass) in the Central Caucasus lay in the territory of the Tsanar 
(and their neighbours?).4 In 239/853 Bugha sent by the caliph Muta- 
wakkil executed the amir of Tiflis and marched against his allies the Sanar 
but was defeated by the latter, Ya‘qibi, 11, 588. In the parallel report of 
the Georgian Chronicle, Brosset’s transl., p. 266-8 (cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 
412), Bugha was attacked in Ch‘artalet’ by the Mt‘iul: (‘‘mountaineers’’), 
the latter name usually referring to the highlanders speaking dialects akin 
to Georgian (Pshav, Khevsur, T‘ushi) and occupying both slopes of the 
Caucasian range, to the east of the Darial pass. In Ist.’s additional passage, 
v.1., 34, the *Sandariya are mentioned roughly speaking between Tiflis and 
*Elisent, i.e. in Kakhetia (and perhaps more especially in its northern, 


' Only the preceding part of the text 
is available in Marquart’s translation, 
Streifztige, 170. Marquart was not aware 
of the existence of Patkanov’s article 


river (in Russian Kistinka) joins the 
Terek from the east near Jarakh (up- 
stream from Vladikavkaz). 

3 From here to the end Marquart, 


and the valuable suggestions contained 
therein. 

2 At another place called Armna. 
According to Marquart, the Terek. Cf. 
the name of a valley Arm-khi occupied 
by the Veppi clan of the Ingush. This 


Streifztge, 58 and 492. 

* According to the ancient history 
of Christianization of Georgia, the chief 
appointed by the Sasanians in the defile 
was the head of the garrisons of the 
region. 
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trans-Alazan, part). It is also noteworthy that both the ruler of the Tsanar 
and the ruler of Kakhetia are given the same title of k'orepiskopos/korikoz 
(xwpemioxoros), cf. Marquart, Streifztige, 409. 

S. N. Kakabadze, who has lately re-examined the Tsanar question, 
points out that, according to Vardan the Great (thirteenth century), some 
princes of Gardaban (i.e. the region lying south of Tiflis, west of the Kur, 
and north of Shulaveri),! probably in the eighth century, moved north and 
became rulers of the Tsanar, of the neighbouring mountaineers, and finally of 
Kakhetia. In the ninth to tenth century a.p. the Tsanar are often identified 
with the Kakhs (inhabitants of Kakhetia). Finally the Georgian-speaking 
peoples entirely absorbed the Tsanar, see Bull. Kavkaz. Istor.-Arkheol. 
Inst., Tiflis 1928, Nos. 1-3, pp. 5.6. This gradual evolution of the term 
Tsanar and the confusion of the original tribe with the territory annexed 
by its rulers may explain the contradictions in our texts. 

As regards the nucleus of the Tsanar tribe, N. Y. Marr, Izv. Ak. Nauk, 
1916, pp. 1397-8, hinted at its common origin with the present-day Chechen 
(a north-Caucasian people occupying the region between Daghestan and 
Vladikavkaz). Such is also the opinion of A. N. Genko, the undisputed 
authority on that part of the Caucasus, see Zap. Koll. Vostok., v, 1930, p. 
711, and a personal letter of 24.1v.1936.] 

34. Qabala, Ptolemy, Xa8adAa, in Armenian K‘avalak’. Its ruins are 
situated to the south-west of Shamakhi at the confluence of the two 
branches of the Tiariyan river. See now a special article on Qabala by 
my master A. E. Krimsky, Iz istorit severn. Azerbetjana, in the Festschrift 
to S. F, Oldenburg (in Russian), Leningrad, 1934, pp. 289-305. Towards 
332/943 Mas‘adi, Murij, ii, 68, mentions the King of Qabala ) ¢Y! i 
“the one- eyed Lion (*Leo ey and Ist., 193a, seems to refer to the 
same king in a passage wee is found only i in the Constantinople codex: 


ae Asli, OVD Gas pote a a NM, be ons ischial a oe ons 
eb WW eS Gees ah edt Gee al a ay Cle 


copa ole Sees edd Le) Cole St tele pbe pas Wie Yl Sl 

oli FU Sad fb SE Oe 
“‘the Lakz have a common frontier with Shirvan, and so has Shirvan with 
*al-Lyzan, and so has al-Lyzan with al-Maq4niya as well as with the land 
of al-‘Absiya (*‘Anbasa?); and this (al-Lyzan?) is a district with not very 
many villages and in it stands a strong castle backing, in the direction of the 
Lakz, on their mountains; and they (7.e. the people of Lyzan) guard these 
mountains on account of the good disposition to them of the master of al- 
‘Absiya and his good neighbourly relations with them. Then comes 
Shakki, then 4 _J\ (*al-‘Isiya <Eliseni), then the *San4riya, then Tiflis.”’ 
It is true that 1J| would be more easily restored as *J| Eliseni(v.s.), but 
the description shows that it lay to the east of Shekki. Therefore *42J!) > 


' More exactly some Khaldian (v.i., p. 420) emigrants backed by the Garda- 
manians, see Vardan (transl. by Emin), p. 126. 
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(or perhaps *4_.J\) much more likely corresponds to the (hereditary ?) 
possessions of ‘Anbasa’s family. 
35. In de Goeje’s edition of Ist, 187, the names giz and civz have been 


accepted as independent names though they are undoubtedly mixed in the 
MSS. According to I.R., 89,4, the Araxes flows past Warthan towards 
the town of *Barzanj and beyond it (tdhd jdwaza-hda) joins the Kurr.' On 
the other hand, Mas‘ddi, Mura, ii, 75, says that the Kurr flows at 3 miles’ 
distance from Bardha‘a, then past Bardaj (c's, with imdla must be identical 


with wy * Bardéj| which is ‘‘one of the districts of Bardha‘a’’, and finally 


joins the Araxes near the village al-Sanara? (*>\,>?). In the description 
of roads Ist., 192, gives the following distances: “from Bardha‘a to oe 


(variant aw ) 18 farsakhs; thence to the ford on the Kurr? and (?) to Shammia- 


khiya 14 farsakhs, thence to Shirvan 3 days, thence to al-Abkhaz (?) 2 days; 
thence to the Samir bridge 12 farsakhs; thence to Bab al-abwab 20 far- 
sakhs.”’ As in the parallel passage Maq., 381, gives 1 marhala from Bardha‘a 
to Bardij and thence 2 marhalas to Shammakhiya, we are led to conclude that 
the name of the place where the Kurr was forded (cf. also I.H., 251) was 
Bardij (* Bardéj) and that it lay much nearer to Bardha‘a than is indicated 
in Ist., 192 (I.H., 251). There are reasons for locating Bardij on the right 
bank of the Kur, opposite the present-day K6rpi-kand, ‘‘the bridge village’’. 
The place situated above the estuary of the southern branch of the Terter 
river is certainly suitable for crossing the Kur; its distance from Barda 
(Bardha‘a)is circa 34 Km., and from Shamakhi circa 100 Km., which roughly 
corresponds to one light stage and two heavy ones. Our coz May be a 


mistake for Ce: In any case, Mas‘adi’s ¢\2, is in favour of a form without 
n. Much less certain is the situation and even existence of Cs for which 


we have to depend on I.R.’s vague indication (which may even refer to 
the well-known Barzand, v.s. 5., situated between Varthan and Ardabil ?). 


Illa. Shirvdn. 


36-41. On Shirvan see Dorn, Versuch einer Geschichte der Schirwan- 
schache, in Mém. Ac. des Sciences, SPb, 1840, iv, pp. 523-602; Pakhomov, 
Kratkiy kurs istorit Azerbayjana, Baku 1923; Barthold, Derbend, Shirwan, 
and Shirwanshah in EI; A. Z. Validi, o.c. On the localities neighbouring 
on Shirvan see under § 50. See Map xi. 

The history and historical geography of the region still raise numerous 


1 [ do not think A. Z. Validi is right 
in locating Barzanj near Javad. The 
road to Shamakhi had to cross the Kur 
much farther upstream from Javad. 
Ist.’s distances cannot be considered as 
decisive. 

2 [*Chindra ?}. 

3 Wa min Barzanj tld ma‘bar al-Kurr 


ila al-Shammakhiya 14 farsakhan. Very 
probably instead of tld ma‘bar al-Kurr 
we must read *‘ald ma‘bar al-Kurr and 
place Barzanj ‘‘at the ford”. The MS. 
C has the variant wa min-hd yu'bar al- 
Kurr (confirmed in Yaqit, iii, 317s0) 
indicating that the river was crossed 
immediately beyond Barzan). 
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questions and for the better understanding of our text we shall have to 
examine the following points: 


The old centres of Shirvan. 
The dynasties of Shirvin-shahs. 
The Mazyadid dynasty 

*Lyzan, ‘“‘al-Abkhaz’’, and Lahij. 
Kh.rsin-shah. 

THE OLD CENTRES. The earlier transmitted form of the name Shirvdn 
is Sh.rvdn (o\, 2 “Shirvdn?). It does not seem to be connected with the 
name of its ancient capital 39. Shavardn (Is¢., 187: Shabarin) situated on 
the northern slope of the south-easternmost extension of the Caucasian 
range. It stood in the plain on the left bank of the river Shabran which 
flows to the Caspian to the south of Qubba (between the Belbele and 
Gilgine rivers).'. The Arabic history of Darband, see A. Z. Validi, 0.c., 
p. 41, says that the earlier (Mazyadid) rulers of Shirvin were buried in 
Shabar4n, and that Shabardn was fortified [only] in 373 /983~--4 (one year after 
the composition of the H—‘A.), To the south of the Caucasian range lay 
the centre of the *Layzan fief held by a collateral branch of the Mazyadids 
and probably corresponding to the present-day Lahij (v. 7.). The second 
important place to the south of the range was Shammiakhiya, so named in 
honour of Shammiakh b. Shuja‘, ruler of Shirvan towards A.p. 796-9, see 
Tabari, iii, 645, Baladhuri, 210, cf. Marquart, Streifztige, 455. This place 
rose to notoriety under the name of Yazidiya? when the Shirvan-shah 
Yazid II rebuilt it in 307/918-19, cf. A. Z. Validi, 0.c., 44 (where Yazid’s 
genealogy is wrong), but still later only the original name Shammakhiya 
(>Shamikhi) survived. Ist., 192, counts from Shammiakhiya to Shirvan 
(= Shabaran!) 3 days. 

THE DYNASTIES. Four dynasties of Shirvan-shahs are known. 

I. The original Shirvin-shahs of Sdsdnian times. In the enumeration 
of the Caucasian “gates” (bab) I.Kh., 124, does not mention Shirvan 
but among the kings appointed by the Sasinian Ardashir, ibid., 17, he 
quotes (in Adharbayjan) a ol ob_-+ who may be identical with Shirvan-shah. 

II. After the Arab conquest the descendants of Yazid b. Mazyad al- 
Shaybani became masters of Shirvan (end of the cighth century to middle 
of the tenth, or even of the eleventh century). 

III. The Kasranid dynasty, very probably of Iranian origin, is numis- 


' Its ruins are mentioned by the 
travellers on the road from Darband to 
Baku. Gmelin, Reise durch Russland, 
SPb., 1774, ili, 36, speaks of ‘die 
traurigen Uberbleibsel des ehemaligen 
Schabrans, welche in Steinhauffen, ver- 
heerten Festungen und einigen un- 
bewohnten Hiausern bestehen”’. See 
also F. A. Marschall v. Bieberstein, 
Beschreibung d. Ldnder zwischen den 
Flissen Terek und Kur, Frankfurt, 1800, 


Pp. 25. 
2 Though Yaqit, iv, 147, identifies 
Yazidiya with Shamakhi it is possible 
that more exactly Yazidiya corresponds 
to the *lashkar-gah where according to 
our text the king resided and which lay 
at 1 farsakh’s distance from Shamakhi. 
3 See Dorn, o.c., Barthold’s supple- 
ment to his translation of Lane Poole’s 
Muhammadan dynasties, pp. 294-6, 
Zambaur, Manuel, pp. 151-2. 
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matically known since the second half of the eleventh century a.p., but its 
origins must be earlier for it seems to be connected with the great Daylamite 
movement of the tenth century, see E. A. Pakhomov, Kratkty kurs, p. 28, 
and a personal letter dated Baku, 19.xii.1932. 

IV. In 784/1382 Shaykh Ibrahim Darbandi founded the last dynasty 
of Shirvan-shahs which lasted till the occupation of Shirvan by Shah 
Tahmiasp in 957/1550. 

THE MAZYADIDS. Our knowledge of the chart of this dynasty is chiefly 
based on the work of Ahmad b. Lutfullah Miinejjim-bashi. This author 
(d. in 1113/1702) wrote his fami‘ al-duwal in Arabic but it is accessible 
only in a Turkish abridged translation printed in Istanbul in 1285/1868 
under the name of Sakd'tf al-akhbdr. Miinejjim-bashi uses very good 
sources and among them an old Arabic Ta’rikh Bdb al-Abwdb (tenth or 
eleventh century ?), as shown by A. Z. Validi, 0.c., who had the opportunity 
of consulting in Istanbul a MS. of the original Jam‘ al-duwal. 

The following is the Mazyadids’ chart based on the Sahd’tf al-akhbdr, 
ili, 172-5 (cf. Dorn, o.c., pp. 341-50, Sachau, Ein Verzeichnis Muhamm. 
Dynastien, Berlin, 1923, No. 18, and Zambaur, Manuel, 181-2). 

1. Yazid b. Mazyad b. Za’ida 
| 


| | 
2. Khalid 3. Muhammad (i) 


4. Muhammad (ii) 5. Haytham (independent in 247) 


6. Muhammad (111) 


| 
7. Haytham (11) Fulan 
| 
8. ‘Ali (i) (circa 300) g. Aba Tahir Yazid (ii) (305-37) 
10. Muhammad (iv) (337-45) 


11. Ahmad (345-70) 


| 
12. Muhammad (v) (370-81) 13. Yazid (111) (381-418) 
| 


| | | | | 
14. Manichihr 15. Aba Mansir ‘Ali 16. Qubad Fulan 18. Salar 





(418-25) (425-35) (435-40) (440-55) 
17. Bukhtannasr 19. Fariburz 
(440) 


20. Faridin 
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The last three generations of the chart do not inspire much confidence 
and their Iranian names would suggest that some important changes were 
taking place in the rulers’ house. It is even possible that these princes 
ought to be quoted under the Kasranid dynasty (v.s.). 

On the founder of the dynasty and his sons we possess a long paragraph 
in Ibn Khallikan (de Slane’s translation, i, 68, and iv, 218-32), according 
to whom Yazid died in 185/801 and Khilid in 230/844-5. [Tabari, iii, 
650, says that Yazid died in Bardha‘a in 175/791.] 

Several important dates are found in Mas‘ddi and I.H. The former in 
his Muri, ii, 21, says that at the time of the well-known Russian invasion 
(soon after 300/912-13) the king of Shirvan was ‘Ali b. Haytham which 
fully agrees with Miinejjim-bashi. Mas‘adi adds, ii, 4 and 69, that ‘Ali b. 
Haytham having perished [in a war with the Khazars, &c., as we learn 
from Miinejjim-bashi, iii, 174], the power, about the time of the composi- 
tion of the Murij, was seized (taghallub) by Muhammad b. Yazid who 
(previously?) killed his uncles. As Mas‘addi wrote in 332/943, the beginning 
of Muhammad IV’s rule must either be placed a few years earlier than in 
our chart, or Mas‘adi must actually have in view Muhammad’s father 
Yazid (the builder of Yazidiya). According to Mas‘adi Muhammad and 
his father were originally masters of U\,Y to which now were annexed 
Shirvan, Miq@niya, and even Darband (v.21. 40.). Muhammad claimed to 
be a descendant of the Sasanian king Bahram Gar but we need not interpret 
this ambitious assertion as a break in the Mazyadid line for Mas‘idi’s 
text suggests that his rivals were his uncles, and even the names of Muham- 
mad b. Yazid and his descendants follow the onomastic traditions of the 
family. The claim of Sasanian origin is most probably to be explained by 
Muhammad’s birth from a lady belonging to some noble local family, and 
we learn, for example, from the Murij, ii, 4, that the masters of the 
neighbouring Sarir were also “‘true’’ descendants of Bahram Gir. 

Another interesting indication is found in the list of feudatories of the 
Musiafirid Marzuban emanating from the latter’s minister Abul-Qasim 
(344/955), and transmitted in a trustworthy text (I.H., 250, 254). In it is 
quoted the name of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azdi (sic) sahib Shirvdnshah 
(sic). The contemporary of Abul-Qasim could be only 10. Muhammad b. 
Yazid and if I.H. really refers to 12. Muhammad b. Ahmad the latter’s 
name must have been subsequently introduced into the table to bring it 
up to date (I.H. completed his work circa 378 A.H.). The puzzling al-Azdi 
(instead of al-Shaybani) may be an auditive slip for al-Yazidi which 
latter would eventually indicate that the ruler was one of the bani Yazid 
b. Mazyad. 

RULERS OF *LYZAN AND THEIR FIEF, One detail must particularly attract 
our attention. Mas‘adi, Muri, ii, 6, affirms that originally Muhammad b. 
Yazid and his father! were rulers of o\,'Y (variants: OlyY ol, Y) ol, Yi, &c.). 


' Ibid., 69, more decidedly: huwa wa man salafahu min abd’ihi, i.e., his ancestors, 
but perhaps on his mother’s side! 
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This geographical name has been studied in detail by Marquart, Erdniahr, 
119, who finally adopted the reading *Evdn-shah and thought that the 
bearers of this title were the princes of the Arran proper, i.e. the region 
between the Kur and Araxes. Marquart’s principal argument seems to 
be that the passage of the Murdj, ii, 5, suggests for the land of “Layran” 
a position between Shirvan and al-Muqiniya. However, the Muriij, 
li, 68-9, distinctly states that the Miiqdniya in question’ lay in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Qabala and was different from the Maqiniya 
situated on the shore of the Caspian, see Minorsky, Mukdn in EI. Of 
great importance for the location of Layran is the passage of Ist., 1934 
(Lyran, Lyzan), translated above under 34. If our interpretation of it is 
right, ““Lyran” must have lain above Qabala on the southern slope of the 
Caucasus range, somewhere to the west of Shamakhi.? Such is also the 
impression given by Yaqit’s additional passage on Bab al-abwab, missing 
in Wiistenfeld’s edition, i, 438.3, but quoted in the notes to BGA, i, 187 
[we must assume that the description starts here from some point 
on the coast in a westerly(?) direction]: ‘‘and on the coast of the 
(Caspian) sea, this side (déna) of M.sq.t (§ 50, 3.) lies the town of al- 
Shabaran, small, fortified, and possessing numerous rustaqs. Above it is 
the rustaq of Ulint- and beyond it (ward’ dhalika) the villages of jo\ 
(*fabal, v.s. 31. Sug al-fabal?) and Shirvan down to the frontier of 
Bakah, D.rnyq(?), al-Lakz,? and the confluence of the two rivers [Kur 
and Araxes?]. Then al-Lyran lying behind these (khalfa dhdlika) and in 
it stands a great and strong castle in which springs coming down in 
cascades (kharrara) are said to exist, and it is a very inaccessible castle.” 
The source of the H.-‘A. at this place is undoubtedly the same as the 
one underlying Mas‘ idi’s passage and there is no doubt that our king with 
the threefold title is either Mas‘adi’s Muhammad b. Yazid, or one of his 
descendants. Our text completes Mas‘adi very essentially. The name of 
Lyzan-shah’s celebrated stronghold, mis-spelt in the Muri, 1, 69: 5, 
appears in our text in the perfectly correct form of J\li Niydl which is the 
name of the mountain (6,566 feet high) which separates our 37. Kurdivan 
(in the south) from Lahij (in the north). We may then assume with a great 
degree of probability that the second fortress mentioned in the same 
neighbourhood is no other than Sulit (situated at 7-8 Km. to the east of 
Niyal) of which an author writing about a.D. 1500 says: ‘‘on account of its 
loftiness the tent-cords of its inhabitants are tied to the pegs of the 
celestial vault” (Tarikh-t Amini, Bib. Nat. Paris, fonds persan 1o1, fol. 
134v, in fine). These two fortresses undoubtedly marked the original 
centre of the Lyzan-shah’s fief, and it is tempting to identify the ndhtyat of 
Lyzan with the present-day Lahij valley which is situated at the sources of 
the Gardiman-chay flowing to the Kur east of the Gék-chay. Immediately 


' Cf. Georgian Movakan, which per- 2 i.e. much farther to the north than 
haps comprised the lands between the _ the position indicated by Marquart. 
northern bank of the Kur and Eliseni 3 The mention of the Lakz in this 


(to the west of Shakki). connexion is unexpected. 
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north of Lahij several passes lead into the territory which must be 
considered as the original Shirvin and into southern Daghestan (the pre- 
sumable home of the ‘‘I.akz’’). The ruins of Qabala lie at circa 80 Km. to 
the south-west of Lahij. The Niyal mountain, our firm point, overhangs 
Lahij from the south. 

“LYZAN, ‘‘AL-ABKHAZ”’, LAHIJ. Though the name 3\,) has numerous 
variants (see their list in Marquart, o.c.,. 119), the majority of MSS. 
indicate an initial L; the dot over ; is also sufficiently attested and generally 
speaking there are more cases of 3 being mis-spelt as , than vice versa. 
As regards our text, the neighbourhood of the perfectly transmitted name 
of Niyal is a favourable indication for the authenticity of ol,J with z. In 
view of the analogies explained below the reading *Layszdn is preferable 
to “Lizdn or Lézan. 

Not only geographically is *Layzin to be placed near the present-day 
Lahij, but even etymologically the two names must be connected. Both 
seem to be composed with suffixes of origin. In several Iranian names of 
the Caucasian region appears the suffix -s, corresponding to -si, -¢, -¢i, 
-ji, &c. of the other dialects." By the side of such names as Gur-z (§ 42, 
15.) and Lak-z (§ 50, 3.) our name is likely to represent Lay-z. Lahij,? too, is 
apparently formed with a similar suffix, but before comparing the essential 
part of the two names separated by more than a millenary we have to 
consider another name of the same region slightly younger than Layzan. 
Ist., 187, enumerates the localities of Arran in the following order: . . . “‘al- 
Shammiakhiya, Shirvan,? al-Abkhdz, al-Shabaran,? Qabala, Shakki, &c.”, 
and further, 192 (= Maq., 381) in the description of the route from 
Bardha‘a to Bab al-abwab (v.s. 35.), places al-Abkhdz between Shirvan 
(i.e. Shabaran ?) and the bridge on the Samir river, undoubtedly in the 
region of Qubba, see Minorsky, Kubba in EI, and A. Z. Validi, 0.c., 39. 
The form 3bu‘Y! has been adopted by the editor of the BGA* but Marquart 
who collected all the relevant quotations in his Streifztige, 174-5, was the 
first to recognize that the MSS. are in favour of some form like obuW! 
*Layijan, Layjan. [In the additional note, ibid., 508, he less happily con- 
nected the variant Ow Y! with Baladhuri’s (p. 197) cq Bukh J 

The inhabitants of the Lahij valley are at present called Tat, this Turkish 
term (cf. Kashghari, i, 378, ii, 227) applying in general to sedentary, 
particularly Iranian, populations, see Minorsky, Tat in EJ. They are 
undoubtedly of Iranian origin and the dialect they speak (Tati) is closely 
akin to the modern Iranian vernaculars of the Caspian region. The fact 


' To Marquart, ZDMG, xlix, 1895, 
pp. 664-7, belongs the merit of having 
shown the toponymic importance of 
these suffixes of origin. B. V. Miller, 
0.¢., p. 35, confirms the existence of this 
suffix (-zs, -iz, -if) in the Tati dialects. 

2 The name is known only in Russian 
transcription of which the original must 


be coy, but the form cy is also 


possible. 

3 Shirvan and Shabardn are strangely 
separated. 

* Here it has nothing to do with the 
well-known Abkhaz people of the Black 
Sea coast (cf. § 50, 4.)! 
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that the Lahij sub-dialect slightly differs from the rest of the Tati group' 
suggests that its speakers have been secluded in their valley for a consider- 
able period, very probably since the times of the *Layzin-shahs. The 
“small” area of *Layz4n (v.s., Is¢., 193 a) could hardly account for *Layzin- 
shah’s prodigious career had he not some supporters elsewhere. The fact 
is that the Qubba istrict is another considerable centre of the Iranian 
Tats who still (in spite of the gradual turkicization of the region) occupy 
108 villages and form 17 per cent. of the local population. All these Iranian 
elements of the ancient Arran territory most probably date back to the 
Sisanian epoch when the deliberate policy of the kings was to settle 
in the sub-Caucasian region a faithful population of frontier guards. 
These ethnological and historical considerations make it probable that the 
master of *Layzan in his conquests found succour from the Iranian frontier 
populations, and on the other hand that these populations were as closely 
connected in the ninth and tenth centuries as they are nowadays. Therefore 
the supposition is admissible that their names, wiz. o\,J and ol, 
are also related. The former is attested in the ninth-century authors 
(Baladhuri, 196, I1.Kh., 124); the latter is found only in the tenth-century 
geographers (Ist., ILH., Maq.). The term Layzan in the tenth century 
(1. Faqih [in Yaqat], Mas‘adi, Ist.) seems to survive only as a traditional 
title.? 

The difference of the terms *Lay-z and Lay-j (or Ldy-tj) is then reduced 
merely to that of the vocalic length (resp. a/d) and even in this regard we 
possess an intermediate variant in Mas‘ddi’s ul,Y “Layizdn or Laysan. 
We may also remember such parallel forms as Arabic oL,. 3] and Persian 
OIL 37 now Glul at (the two latter with a long @ after 5), The earlier 
Arab writers often used | with imdla to render Persian é (v.s. 35. cla, for 
Bardéj) and to them their short a appeared probably more adequate for 
rendering the special timbre of the Persian d. The existence in Arabic of 


' B.V. Miller, Tati i stkh rasselentye, 
Baku, 1929 (Bull. de la Société scient. 
d’ Azerbaidjan, No. VIII, fasc. vii), p. 11, 
an excellent survey of the Tat settle- 
ments in the Baka—-Shamakhi-Qubba 
region. 

2 Mas‘adi, Murty, ii, 2. Baladhuri, 
194-5, 197, and I. Faqih, 288, 291, call 
them Ope LS, &c., cf. Marquart, Erdn- 
fahr, 120. In his A8ima in Festschrift 

‘zinnyet, Ungar. Bibliothek, xiii, 1927, 
p. 83, Marquart restores the name as 
OpnelJ| “spdsigan ‘“‘Dienstleute”. In 
his Kulturanalekten in Ungar. Jahr- 
bticher, ix/t, 1929, pp. 71 and 78, he 
suggests that the “Tati” speaking Jews 
of Daghestan are descendants of the 
former camp-followers of the spdsigan. 
[In BSOS, viii/z, 1936, p. 616, J. H. 


Kramers quotes some forms in the 
MSS. suggesting the reading ntsdstag 
“the settled ones, settlers’’.] 

3 1.H., 250, after the Shirvin-shah 
mentions a king of jle YI “‘possessing 
a kingdom which adjoins some of the 
Qabq mountains, and his districts 
(nawahi) are known under the name of 
al- Abkhdazshah (stc)"’. However, in the 
enumeration of Marzubin’s feudatories, 
ibid., 254, this king does not appear, and 
I strongly suspect that this maltk al- 
Abkhaz is no other than the L251,J who 
on p. 254 appears only in his new avatar 
of Shirvan-shah! If so, the very con- 
fusion of Ol and jlou Yl = * lw Wl is 
a new indication in favour of the iden- 
tity of the two names. 
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two transcriptions of the same name could be paralleled by the double 
appellation of the Georgians who in the older sources are called Jurz 
(with -z) and in the later authors (since the Seljuk times) cy *Gurj 
(with -j). 

We can now return to the present-day Lah-ij of which the likeness to 
*Layy (Layiz) is very striking. The inhabitants of Lahij explain this name 
by the tradition that their ancestors came from Lahijan (in Gilan). This 
latter name appears in Zahir al-din, p. 130, and other local historians as 
ole Lahidn but the oldest attested form of it is SlasY *Lafijan (v.s., 
§ 32, 25.) [cf. Ptolemy, vi, 2: Nidavavda >later Nihdvand). We must then 
admit that the original place in Gilan retained the old form of the name 
longer whereas in the Caucasian colony the evolution Ldfijan > Lahijan > 
Ldayydn (or 5\,3) proceeded more rapidly.1_ The evidence in favour of the 
Lahij tradition would be considerably corroborated if it were possible to 
prove that the name of the Niyal mountain is also to be found in the 
Lahijan region. In Melgunov, o.c., 203-5, Niyaku (*Niyakih ?) is a village 
belonging to Lahijan; another village Liydlassdn or Liydrastdn is mentioned 
on the road Lahijan—Langarid (Liyal<*Niydl?). The Caucasian Lahij 
would not be the only colony of Lahijan, for south-west of the Urmiya 
lake a whole district (now inhabited by the Mukri Kurds) is called Lahijan 
and several villages of the same name are known in Adharbayjan, Fars, 
&c., see Minorsky, Lahidjan in-EI. See Map x. 

Incidentally it is interesting to confront the Lahij tradition with the 
possible meaning of the name Shirvan. In the latter -vdn may be a suffix 
similar to that of the neighbouring Kurdivan (also v.s., p. 335).2_ The 
remaining element Shir/Shir is reminiscent of the name of another Caspian 
locality Shirriz (<Shirr-iz) in Tabaristin, Tabari, i, 2658, which in later 
times was called ol- + (<*Shir-ij-dn), Zahir al-din, p. 291, cf. Marquart, 
ZDMG, xlix, pp. 650-4.3_ Such an interpretation would suggest that the 
two groups of the Mazyadid subjects were originally transplanted from 
two neighbouring localities of the southern Caspian provinces! Cf. the 
names Damiavand and Balkan (Balkhan) of which the former travelled from 


1 It is curious that north of the Alazan 


name ol* S| of one of the ancestors 
and south of Zakatali there still exists an 


of the Daylamite Buyids. [Shirjan 


isolated village called La’ij which corre- 
sponds to the Ole Y stage of the name. 
Russian maps spell it Jlano, differently 
from Lahij (Jlarn4y; B. V. Miller: 
Jiaxua). However, La’ij may be due 
to the Georgian pronunciation in which 
his dropped. It is further possible to 
imagine that the local form of the name 
(*Ldyij) has been at a later time in- 
fluenced by the better-known literary 
form of Lahijan. 

2 V.s., p. 404, the form Shiriydn- 
shah = Shirvan-shah? 

3 Cf. also 1bid., 660, the personal 


(Shirtid-hazdr) is definitely substituted 
by Zahir al-din, 291, to Tabari’s, ill, 
1884, al-Shirris. Both Tabari, it, 
1015, and Yaqut, iii, 275, reckon 
Shirriz to Daylam. The river Shirad 
flows to the Caspian in Tunikabun, the 
district intermediary between Gildan and 
Mazandaran, see Stahl’s map in Peter- 
mann’s Mitt., 1927, Heft 7, Tafel 13. 
On the other hand some Shirriz is often 
coupled with Ldriz which presumably 
lay much farther east, Marquart, Evan- 
fahr, 127, 135, Wasmer, in Islamica, 
iii/t, 1927, 119-20.] See Map x. 
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the Caspian region to Kirmin [cf. p. 375, 1. 25), and the latter from the 
east coast of the Caspian sea to the Balkans [cf. p. 205, |. 27]. 

KH.RSAN-SHAH. As regards the third title of our king, Barthold has 
already recognized its connexion with .s:\.> mentioned in Baladhuri, 
196 in fine, as the title of the king of the Lakz. On the common frontier 
of the Lakz with Shirvan see Ist., 193a (quoted above) and Mas‘adi, 
Murijj, ii, 5,9. Our author under 37. explains that Kh.rsin (Khursdn?)! 
lies between Darband and Shirvan near the mountain Qabgq. If it is true 
that the people of *Layzin had to protect the lord of Qabala against the 
inroads of the Lakz, it is very probable that Lakz in this case refers to the 
southern Daghestanian tribes (Budukh, Khinalugh, Kriz, Haput, &c.) 
whose remnants occupy the northern slope of the mountains between 
Lahij and Qubba.? The Lakz are also named under § 50, 3. 

40. The description of Darband is extremely brief and poor in com- 
parison with Is¢., 184. According to Mas‘adi, Murda, ii, 5, Muhammad b. 
Yazid of Shirvan seized Bab al-abwab after the death of his son-in-law 
(or father-in-law sihr) ‘Abdullah b. Hisham (*Hashim ?), descended from 
one of the prophet’s ansdr. [The close relations of the Shirvan-shahs 
with the Darband Hashimids can be inferred also from the joint action 
of ‘Ali b. Haytham and the ruler of Darband against the infidels of Sarir, 
Shindan, and Khazar, see Miinejjim-bashi, iii, 174.] 

41. The spelling Baki shows the antiquity of the present-day form. 
Ist., 190, writes Bakuh. The Persian form Badkiba is a late popular 
etymology ‘‘wind-beaten”. The Daylamites used naphtha for military 
purposes; cf. Ibn Miskawaihi, The eclipse, ii, 153; mazdarig al-naft wal- 
nirdn, a sort of tenth-century “‘Flammenwerfer’’. 


§ 37. Arabia 


I.Kh., 128-53; Hamdani [d. 334/945-6], Sifat fazirat al-‘Arab, ed. 
D. H. Miller, 1884; Ist., 12-28; I.H., 17-35; Maq., 67-113. Sprenger, 
Die alte Geographie Arabiens, Bern, 1875, and Postrouten, pp. 108-59 
(among other materials Sprenger utilizes the MS. Ta’rikh al-Mustansir by 
Ibn al-Mujawir who wrote towards 630 A.H.). 

See also the seas § 3, 3 bc; the islands § 4, 17.; the mountains § 5, 17.; the 
rivers § 6, 57.; the deserts § 7, 10.-12. 

The origin of the details under 4., 6., 9., 11., 12., 15., 1g. could not be 
traced. Other details seem to be due to several different sources. Thus the 
description of Mekka evidently follows I.Kh. The item on San‘a’ can be 
explained through Hamdani whose work may have become known rapidly 


' In Moses Katankatvats'i, book ii, 7.e. respectively Khursan (sic) and 
chapters 42-45, the envoys ofthe ‘“‘Hun’’ Khazar. The name Zirdkin is of 
king of Varaé‘an are called Zirdkin- Iranian origin (zird ‘‘heart’’). 

Khursan and Chat-Khazr. The second 2 Cf. Baladhuri, 207, quoted in the 
elements of the names undoubtedly note to § 50, 3c. 
refer to the ambassadors’ nationality, 
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through the pilgrims returning from Arabia. The mention of monkeys in 
Yemen coincides with Ist. The items on the coins and measures (cf. also 
the curious terms under § 10, 39.) are not identical with Maq., 97-9. 

In the description of frontiers *Khauldn must be read instead of Faulan 
(the latter name, Maq., 154, belonging to one of the six districts of Damas- 
cus). The list of principal divisions is confused and incomplete (cf. Maq., 
68, and Sprenger, Postrouten, p. 108). 4 ,i is most probably |, >» as the 
latter (26.) is an important province and its place after Yamama would be 
right. ‘The name may have been confused with Nazwa (var. Nazway, Ist., 
26g) situated at some 150 Km. to the south-west of Masqat on the southern 
slope of the ‘Oman range. Its only title to distinction is that it was an 
important Khiarijite centre. Another Nazwa is shown on the eastern side 
of the Cape Qatar (but the dual of Nazwa would be .,;). Among the 
Arab tribes Ol.» is a puzzle unless it stands for jLeé. 

The enumeration, as usual mechanical and erratic, begins with the two 
sacred towns to which Tif is adjoined (1.-3.); 4.-13. lie in southern 
Yemen; 14.-15. in the south-western corner of Arabia; 16.-20. in a zone 
beginning in northern Yemen and ending in the Hijaz opposite Mekka; 
21.-23. on a line between southern Yemen and the north-eastern corner of 
Arabia; 24.-26. on the southern coast of the Persian Gulf; 27.-32. across 
Arabia from the east to the north-west. 

1. Mekka. For the measurements of the Mosque and the Ka‘ba our 
author agrees with I.Kh., 132, and Maq., 72; cf. also Yaqit, iv, 279. The 
circuit “‘round the stone” seems to be a wrong translation of hyr (an 
enclosure adjoining the Ka‘ba), which the author must have misread into 
hajar (“stone”). 1.Kh. precisely evaluates the circuit of the hijr (daur 
al-hijr) at 50 cubits, whereas Maq. assigns to it only 25 cubits. The 
meaning of the last of the measurements quoted becomes clear in the 
light of I1.Kh. and Maq., who at this place give the length of the circum- 
ambulation of the Ka‘ba (dhar‘ al-taw4f), viz. 107 cubits. The ‘150 cubits” 
standing in our text must be the scribe’s error provoked by the “50 cubits” 
mentioned immediately before it. The corrected text ought to run thus: 
*va az gird-t *hyr 50 arash va *daraza-yi tavaf *107 arash. 

6. Sa‘da. Hamdani, 67, only savs that before Islam it was called Juma‘ 
and in the days of old (fi gadim al-dahr) possessed a castle with plastered 
walls (gasr mashid). 1.Kh., 136, speaks of the tanneries in Sa‘da. 

7. Q\aee evidently stands for the important district of Olas which 
Hamdani, 109, also places ‘between San‘a’ and Sa‘da’”’. Cf. Schleifer, 
Hamdan in EI. On the other hand, in view of the mention of the *Bant 
Himyar, }\sce may have been confused with Glew. Maq., 87, says “al- 
Himyari is the town (balad) of Qahtan between Zabid and San‘a’”’. Ist., 
26 (= I.H.) 33, mentions the Himyar tribe only in Saba’ and Hadramgt. 

8. San‘a’. The detail on the crops stands practically as in I.R., 109, and 
more remotely reminds one of Hamdani, 199. As regards the antiquity of 
the town Hamdani, 55, says that it is the most ancient of the towns (agdam 
mudun al-ard) having been built by Noah’s son Shem. 
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9. Dhimir, cf. Schleifer, Dkamar in EI. 10. probably Shibam-Haraz 
situated at 2 days’ distance to the south-west of San‘a’, see A. Grohmann 
Shibdm (1) in EI. 

11. Zabid, chief place in the coastal region of Yemen, I.Kh., 107, Maq. 
84, cf. Barthold, Preface, pp. 20-1, 40. 

12. Mankath near Yarim, Hamdani, 101. 13. Suhaib, I.Kh., 139, 
Hamdani, 54. 

Ist., 26,,, confirms that monkeys are very numerous in Yemen: they 
gather in masses and obey their chief as the bees obey their queen. Cf. 
W. Schmidt, Das stidwestliche Arabien, 1913, p. 49, who says: ‘‘Gelegentlich 
trifft man... Paviane.”’ 

16. The mis-spelling: ‘Ali for ‘Akk is common, cf. Qudima, 192 aa. On 
‘Akk see Hamdani, 119, Magq,., 88. 

17. I.Kh., 148. The town of ‘Aththar is Baysh, Hamdani, 120, Maq., 
70, 86. 

18. Mahjara, I.Kh., 135, Hamdani, 186, Maq., 111. According to 
Qudama, 189, between Sharim-Rah and Mahjara stood a tree forming the 
frontier between Yemen and Hijaz. 

19. Ist., 14, takes Sirrayn for the starting-point of the line dividing 
Yemen from Hijiz. Ibn Mujawir, in Sprenger, Postrouten, p. 132, places 
it on the coast, 17 farsakhs south of Mekka. 

21. On this famous centre of the Sabaeans and Himyarites cf. Tkatsch 
in EI. ‘Uqab is mentioned on the road from San‘a’ to Hadramit, 
Sprenger, Postrouten, 139. [Sprenger quotes Bakri as his authority, but 
Prof. Grohmann tells me that the route is most probably quoted after Ibn 
Mujawir.] Wadi Mijan,z.e.* Bayhan, “a long valley with fields and palms”, 
which Ibn Mujawir, zbzd., 142, mentions on the road from ‘Aden to Shibam 
at 7 farsakhs from Dathina, I.Kh., 138. On *Bayhan see Landberg, 
Arabica, Leiden, 1898, v, 4. gs looks like Cee which I.Kh., 142 
mentions under the mikhlafs of San‘a’. 

22. Shihr, capital of Mahra, Ist., 25. 

23. ‘Oman spelt with the usual mistake ‘Ommdn. 

24. Sharja is here evidently the place on the western side of the cape 
Musandam (Sharja ibn al-Khattdb) and not the dependency of Zabid, 
Magq., 53 and gz. 

25. Hajar is the ancient town in the 26. Bahrayn region. Hajar lay 
inland and its port probably was al-‘Uqayr. I.Kh., 60, 152, Qudama, 193. 
Cf. Buhl, Hadjar in EI, and Tkatsch, Gerrha (Iégpa adds) in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie. 

27. Fayd, belonging to the Tayy territory, Ist., 20, lies half-way between 
Qiadisiya and Mekka, Maq,., 251, cf. § 5, 16. 

28. Jabala, a castle in Wadi Sitara, north of Mekka, on the road to 
Medina (between Batn Marr and ‘Usfan), I.Kh., 131, Ist., 20. 

29. Fur’, a district of Medina lying at 4 days’ distance to the south of it, 
I.Kh., 129, Ist., 18. 

30. All situated on the Tabak road, Maq., 250: TabOk-Taima’-Wadi 
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al-Qura. 31. Jar, the ancient port of Medina (our author’s bdrkadha 
corresponds to furda in Ist., 19). 32. Madyan, Ist., 20. 


§ 38. Syria 


Ist., 55-68, I.H., 108-28, Maq., 151-93. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 1890 (map), Gaudefroy Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des 
Mamilouks, Paris, 1923; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrte 
antique et médiévale, Paris 1927; E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzant. 
Retches von 363 bis 1071, Brussels, 1935 (published as vol. iii of Vasiliev, 
Byzance et les Arabes), and a series of very valuable articles in EJ. Maps: 
Syria and Palestine 1: 1,000,000 (international series) and Etats du Levant, 
I: 500,000, Beyrut, 1931. 

The elements of this chapter are mostly borrowed from Ist. but arranged 
differently. Our author’s enumeration runs along the routes, in which 
he also differs from Maq., 154, who describes administrative divisions. 

1-5. and 16. lie west of the Euphrates loop and 1. (?), 16. (as well as 27.) 
have already been mentioned under Jazira; 6.-11. are situated in the basin 
of the Jayhan; 12.-14. in Cilicia; 15.0n the Mediterranean coast; 17. on the 
eastern fringe of Syria; 18. in the extreme south in the ‘Aqaba gulf; 
19.—22. in the region of Aleppo; 23., 24. in the region of Hims; 26., 27. in 
the region of Damascus (27. already mentioned in § 34, 9.); 28., 29. in the 
Khiarijite highlands; 30.-31. in the Jordan valley; 33.-39. in Palestine; 
40.—42. in the basin of the Dead Sea. 

1. Cf. note to Jazira (§ 34, 16.). 

2. The river of Sanja according to Le Strange, The lands, 124, is Bélam- 
su, one of the sources of the Kakhta river, which empties into the Euphrates 
south-east of Malatya. On the bridge see Ist., 62. 

3. The bridge-head mentioned under Jazira 16. lay east of Manby. 

4. The two places are united arbitrarily. Hisn-Mansir is now called 
Adi-yaman. Qirus, Ist., 65 and 67, lay much more to the south at 2 
marhalas from Manbij and at 1 day’s dis.ance from Aleppo. 

10. Cf. Ist., 63. 

14. The detail about the Byzantine sanctuaries is not found either in Ist. 
or in I.H. Cf. also Le Strange, Palestine, 404. 

15. This enumeration of maritime towns seems to follow a map. «>» (?) 
which is not found in Ist. and I.H., seems to correspond to 4 ,\ al- 
Suwaidiya mentioned in Magq., 54. 

17. A similar arrangement of the localities on the eastern border of Syria. 
The details on the inhabitants are based on Ist., 61, 65. 

18. Ayla corresponds to the Elath of the Jews and the Aelana of the 
Romans, now al-‘Aqaba, see Nallino in Battani, ii, 17. See now a very 
complete study by Ph. Schertl, Ela-‘Akaba in Orientalia Christ. periodica, 
ii/t, 1936, pp. 33-77- 

20. Just south of Iskenderun. A slight development of what Ist., 65, 
says about the dar al-diydfa. 
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21. Soinsome MSS. of Ist., BGA, iv, 386, and I.H., 118 m, but in Mag. 
Ma‘arra Qinnasrin. This place is to be distinguished from Ma'‘arra 
Nu‘min lying some 50 Km. south of it, see Honigmann in EI, 

23. A slight development of Ist., 61. I.H., 117, instead of the nice looks 
(jamal) of the inhabitants speaks of their vices (khkabal). The details about 
the reptiles seems to be a lapsus, as Ist. (and still more vigorously I.H.) 
deny their existence in Hims. 

24. Kafr-Tab not in Ist. or 1.H. but in Magq., 54. 

26. Maq., 181, among the produce of Damascus mentions sufrtydt, 
which means “‘copper vases”, BGA, iv, 281, but the variant gives msfrydt 
(?), of which turanj (?)-1 zard may be a tentative rendering. 

27. Raqqa, already mentioned under Jazira 9g. 

28. Ruwat, the town of the Syrian Jibal, mentioned in Ist., 58, and I.H., 
113, but absent in Maq. Ya‘qobi, 326, calls the capital of al-Jabal ‘Arandal, 
cf. Le Strange, Palestine, 395. 

2g. Adruh, north of Mu‘an (Ma‘an), see Le Strange’s map in Palestine, 
and Lammens, Adroh in EI. 

40.-42. Ist., 56, distinguishes between Zughar, Diydr-qaum-Lat, and 
Sibal al-shurat (cf. Le Strange, Palestine, 28). Zughar, as shown by Le 
Strange, lay near the south-eastern bank of the Dead Sea. Ist., 58, 66, 
counts from Riha (Jericho) to Zughar 2 days, and from Zughar to Jibal 
al-shurat 1 day. Maq., himself a native of Jerusalem, instead of Zughar 
writes Sughar, thereby following still closer the Hebrew name So‘ar 
(Tso‘ar) ‘‘smallness”’, Gen. 19, 22, Zoar. The Jibal al-shurat are evidently 
the highlands (Edom) east of the Diyar-qaum-Lit. Balqa’ is the locality 
around ‘Amman in Transjordania, Ist., 65, cf. F. Buhl, Balka’, in El. 


§ 39. Egypt 

Ist., 48-55; I.H., 87-108; Maq., 193-215. R. Guest’s maps in his 
edition of al-Kindi’s The Governors and Fudges of Egypt, GMS, 1912; 
Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la géographie de l’Egypte, in 
Mém. del’ Inst. frangats du Catre, 1914; [Prince] Youssouf Kamal, Monu- 
menta cartographica Africae et Aegypti, vol. iii: ‘Epoque arabe”, fasc. 1, 
1930, p. 569: quotations relative to Jayhani; fasc. 2, 1933, pp. 664-6: text 
and translation of the relevant passages from the Hudid al-‘Alam; fasc. 3, 
1933; fasc. 4, 1934, pp. 825~68: Idrisi (a truly monumental collection of 
texts and beautifully reproduced maps). 

The original traits of this chapter are the quotations from some unknown 
Book of Marvels, see 5., 6., 8., and perhaps ro. A hint at the political situa- 
tion in Egypt (?) is found in § 10, 32. (since A.D. 969 the Fatimids were 
masters of Cairo). On the lakes see § 3, 19.; on the mountains § 5, 23.-24.; 
on the rivers § 6, 62.-64. In our enumeration 1.—6. and 8. represent lower 
Egypt, and 7., 9., 10. Upper Egypt (al-Sa‘id). 

1. Of the long description in Ist. only the detail about Shafi‘i’s tomb 
(Ist., 51) appears in our author. 
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2. These two names are interesting as not appearing in Ist., and con- 
sequently borrowed from some other source. In I.H., 102 and 1034, the 
two localities are found together, and the variant of the second name \,s3 
accounts for our \,4i.. The correct form is 5». (vocalized: Dabgu) or 
Dabgii, see Maq., 54, 193, but the place is better known as Dabigq, from 
which the celebrated textiles came. See Becker, Dabik, in EI. 

3+> 4. Cf. Ist., 52-3. 

5. The lake of Alexandria is that of Marydt and not of Tinnis. The 
detail on the invisibility of the lighthouse does not seem to be found else- 
where (personal communication by G. Wiet). 

6. I.Kh., 159, attributes the construction to ‘‘BatlimiyOs al-Qaladhi al- 
malik” (sic) and quotes an inscription written in musnad, of which the 
text is: LS) Gye pe) pagl Obb geal Sf ag God UIT Gd Lges cf. also I. 
Faqih, 68. Our Arabic quotation resembles it only in the meaning. The 
size and the item on medical and astronomical inscriptions coincide in 
both sources. Ist., 51, I.H., 100, and Magq., 210, say nothing of Hermes. 
Maa. transcribes I.Kh.’s text of the inscription. 

8. Ist., 53, too, speaks of the sahara Fir‘aun; Ist, 154, and I.H., 106, 
quite briefly remark that off Basir and Fustat the crocodiles do no harm. 

9. For Bulayna Ist., 532, gives the variant al-Bulaynd (for Isnd given in 
the text). 

10. The details on mines and wild asses not in Ist., ILH. or Mag. Cf. 


§ 5, 23. 


§ 40. Maghrib 


Ist., 36-48; I.H., 41-73 (this remarkable chapter remained unknown 
to our author); Maq., 215-48. Al-Bakri, Description de l’ Afrique septen- 
trionale, tr. by Mac Guckin de Slane, extract from Four. As., 1858. 

This chapter chiefly follows Ist. with a sprinkling of details from some 
unknown source. The qualifications ‘“‘p.osperous”, ‘‘having great wealth”, 
&c., seem to be personal additions to the names by our author. 

3., I., 5. the present-day Italian possessions (in a systematic enumeration 
from east to west the localities ought to come as follows: 3., I., 2., 4); 2+ 
4., 6., 7.—Tunis; 8.-13.—Algiers; 14.-18.—Morocco. 

There are two Zawilas, see Grohmann in EJ. The one is the suburb of 
Mahdiya and the other (which is meant here) a town of Fazzin (SSE. of 
Tripoli), see al-Bakri, 0.c., pp. 28-9, and E. Banse, Fazsan, in EI. Ist., 47, 
Maq., 246, without any detail evaluate the distance from Qayruwan to 
Zawila as one month, while I.H., 66, counts from Zawila to Ajdabiya 2 
months, and from Ajdabiya to Fazzan 15 marhalas. Cf. note to § 60, I. 

6. Ist., 38, awwalu ‘adwat Andalus. 

7. Qalsina is mentioned by I.Kh., 87, among the towns of Qayruwan; 
Maq., 247, places Qalshina at one marhala from Qayruwan. 

g. On scorpions cf. Ist., 38; I.H., 60. But corals only in Ist. 

11. is Algiers, see Yver, Alger in EI, The name of the Berber tribe is 
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usually mis-spelt: Igt., 38, Maaghannd, and 37d, R.‘by. Maq., 217, 228, 
Zaghanndya, some MSS. Ra‘ndya, &c. 

12. ‘Like Tanas”’, probably in that it lies on the coast. 

13., 14. Developed after Ist., 39. Sijilmasa, the capital of the Tafilelt 
group of oases, which lay on the Wadi Ziz. Cf. G. S. Colin, Sigjilmdsa, 
in El, 

15. Ist., 38, also says that Basra lies opposite (b1-hidhd’) Gibraltar and in 
a variant, 39a, the form Busaira is also given. However, Basra was an 
island town, cf. Yver, Basra in EJ, and 1.H., 55, gives a correct description 
of it. 

16. Ist., 39: agsd al-ma'‘abir ilé al-Andalus. 

17. Cf. Ist., 39, where Tanja is described as a great province (kira) and 
Fis said to be still in the possession of the (Fatimid) Idrisids, but in our 
author’s times the Spanish Omayyads were masters at Fas (from A.D. 973). 

18. ‘The details about gold and panther-skins are not in Ist., 1.H., or Magq., 
but Jahiz in his interesting treatise on the different classes of merchandise, 
Tabassur bil-tijara, published by Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Tunisi, 
Damascus, 1351/1932, p. 21, mentions among the produce of the Berber 
country and Maghrib: “panthers, garaz (‘leaves of the salam mimosa’ 
used as a dyeing stuff), saddle-cloths (/ubuéd), and black falcons”, and, p. 18, 
particularly praises the Barbari panthers of which the skins are striped in 
sharp white and black, and which in spite of being of small size reach the 
price of 50 dinars. 


§ 41. Spain 


I.Kh., 89-90, Ist., 41-4 (under Maghrib), I.H., 73-82; Maq., 222, 
233-6 (under Maghrib). Dozy et de Goeje, Description de l’ Afrique et de 
l’Espagne par Edrist, 1866; Ed. Saavedra, La geografia de Esparia del 
Edrist, Madrid, 1881. 

This chapter is entirely based on Ist. and bears no trace of borrowings 
from I.H.’s additions. Additional details on Spain are found under § 5, 
25.-26. and § 6., 67. On the northern neighbours of Spain see § 42, 19. 
and 21. 

I.-2. the two greatest cities; 3., 4. Tudela, Lerida, Saragossa, Shanta- 
briya in the north-eastern part of Spain; 4.-8. starting with Ecija in the 
south the author, without much system, enumerates the inland towns, 
moving west, then north, and finally east. 9.-14. southern coast from 
east to west (all on one route in Ist., 41). 

1. Three days’ distance from Cérdoba to the sea seems to fall short of 
the reality. I.H., 80, gives 7 days from Cérdoba to Mariyya, port of 
Pechina (near Almeria). 

3. On the abundance of samur in Tudela, Ist., 44. Tudela not men- 
tioned in J.H. 

4. Birdni, Canon: ‘‘Liarida on the Gh.lj.sk frontier (thaghr).”” Shanta- 
riya (?), mentioned in the neighbourhood of the eastern watershed of Spain 
(§ 5, 25.), corresponds to Shantabriya where Ist., 42, places the sources of 
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the Tagus. The province of Shantabriya (Centobriga) comprised more or 
less the present provinces of Teruel and Cuenca; the capital lay probably at 
the junction of the Guadiela with the Tagus, see Saavedra, p. 42. Rayya 
(I.H., Ray) is the present province of Malaga, cf. Seybold, Archidona, in 
EI. Saavedra, 23, interprets the name as “regia, or regium’ and compares 
it with the Phoenician name of Malaga, Malkhd. Isinja, so too in Ist. 
Ghafiq was the capital of the Fahs-Ballat province, Ist., 43, which was 
conterminous with Rayya. According to Saavedra, 50, Ghafiq corresponds 
to Castillo del Almogdvar, situated at 14 Km. from Los Pedroches in the 
north of the Cérdoba province. 

5-, 6. Ist., 47, Baja to Qariya six days. Baja lies west of Guadiana in 
southern Portugal; not in I.H. 

7. Ist., 43, too, places Merida (and Toledo) ‘among the greatest cities 
of Spain”. 

8. The detail is not in Ist. 

9. So, too, in Ist., 41. On Ghalijaskush and Ifranja see under Rom 
(§ 42, 20.). 

11. Ist., 42 (cf. also 45), among the produce of Malaga mentions (| 
Dyed) naslin ae Jisvcy gil. According to Lane safan is ‘rough skin, thick 
or coarse, such as the skins of crocodiles, which is put upon the hilts of 
swords ; rough piece of skin of the lizard called dabb’’. 

13. Ocsonaba, or Osonaba, is the southernmost part of Portugal (Fard) 
in which Santa Maria de Algarve is situated. [Its ruins, as H. A. R. Gibb 
tells me, lie at 8 Km. north of Faré.] 

14. Ist., 42, also says that Shantarin is the only place in the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic where amber is found. The town Shantarin (Santarem) 
lies a considerable distance up the river Tagus (§ 6, 67.). Consequently 
the expression adkhirin shahri-st az huaud-t Andalus bar kardn-t daryd must 
refer to the province of Santarem. Ist., 47, reckons from Beja to Shantarin 
12 days “and to the extreme limit of the Shantarin province (agsd kira Sh.) 
5 days (more)”. 


§ 42. Byzantine Empire 


I.Kh., 100-13, Qudama, 252-60, Ya‘qaibi, BGA, vii, 323, and Historiae, 
li. 171-8; I.R., 119-30; I. Faqih, 136-56 (see also under Yaqdt); Mas‘ddi, 
Tanbih, 176-89; Ist.,8, 45 (Kharshana), 68-71 ; I.H., 128-37 (an interesting 
and independent report based chiefly on Abul-Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Tadmiri); Maq., 147-8, 150; Yaqit, ii, 861-6, who quotes 
a long description of the provinces which he attributes to I. Faqih, though 
it is not found in BGA, v; Idrisi, ii, 209-304 sq. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De thematibus, ed. Becker, Bonn, 1840 (cf. idem, De administrando 
imperio: additional remarks on Charsianon, Avxavdoi, &c.)'; W. R. Ramsay, 
Asia Minor; Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topographie von Kleinasien, in Sttz. 
WAW, 1891, cxxiv, pp. 1-106; Gelzer, Die Genesis d. byzant. Themenver- 


' T have also used the commented Russian translation by G. Laskin, Moscow 
1899. 
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fassung in Abh. Sdchs. Gesell. d. Wiss., 1899, xviii, No. 5, pp. 1-134 (a 
Map); Brooks, Arabic Lists of the Byzantine Themes, in Four. of Hellenic 
Studies, xxi, 1901, pp. 67-77 (I.Kh., Qudama, Mas‘odi, and I. Faqih as 
transmitted in YaqOt); Le Strange, The Lands, 127-58; Honigmann, 
Ostgrenze, passim. 

In addition to the present chapter some interesting details on the 
Byzantine Empire are found in § 3, 11. 12. (the lakes); § 5, 18., 20., 21., 25., 
28. (the mountains); § 6, 58.—60., 66. (the rivers). On the northern and 
eastern frontiers of the Empire see under each of the countries mentioned. 

As Marquart, Stretfztige, xxxiii, 28, 207, &c., has shown, the principal 
sources from which the earlier Muslim geographers derived their informa- 
tion on the Byzantine Empire were Muslim b. Abi Muslim al-Jarmi and 
Harn b. Yahya. On the former we possess a notice in Mas‘Odi’s Tanbih, 
190, according to which he lived on the Arabo-Byzantine frontier (thughar) 
and wrote “‘on the history of the Byzantines and their kings and dignitaries, 
on their land and its roads and routes, the times (favourable) for the raids 
into their territory,' the campaigns therein, on the neighbouring kingdoms 
of the Burjan, Abar, Burghar, Saqdliba, and Khazar”. Mas‘ddi also gives 
the exact date (231/845-—6) at which Muslim was redeemed from Byzantine 
captivity. I.Kh. expressis verbis quotes Muslim as his source. 

Much less is known of Haran who also was a prisoner of war and taken 
from ‘Asqalan (§ 38, 15.) to Constantinople whence at a later date he may 
have travelled to Rome. He wrote towards the very end of the ninth century 
(v.24. 17.) and his writings are known to us through the important excerpt in 
I.R., 119-32, and some items in Zakariya Qazwini, ii, 406-7 and 397-9. 
I believe that some traces of his account can also be discovered in the 
H.-‘A. and Gardizi.? 

On the whole our author follows I.Kh. (<Muslim). One point is par- 
ticularly characteristic in this respect. In the introduction of the present 
chapter he says that the northern Byzantine frontier ran along “‘some parts 
of the Saqlab and *Burjan countries and some parts of the Khazar sea’. 


* This part of Muslim’s writings has 
survived in Qudama, 259. 

2 See now an English translation of 
Harin’s report by A. A. Vasiliev, with 
extremely apposite additions by G. 
Ostrogorsky, in Seminarium Kondako- 
vianum, Prague 1932, v, 149-64 and 
251-7; critical review by H. Grégoire, 
Byzantion, Brussels 1932, pp. 666-73. 
The upshot of the conclusions of these 
Byzantine scholars is that Haran, cap- 
tured probably towards the end of Leo’s 
reign describes Constantinople under the 
brief reign of the Emperor Alexander 
(11 May 912-6 June 913). [The most 
striking of Ostrogorsky’s arguments is 
Hariin’s silence about the presence at 


the ceremony either of the Empress or of 
the Emperor’s co-regent, which only 
suits Alexander’s reign. However, it 
appears from p. 252 that, between the 
years 893 and 894, 896 and 899, and 
finally 900 and 906, his predecessor Leo 
VI lived as a widower. This leaves a 
gap for my tentative dating of Haran 
b. Yahy&’s report circa goo. The ab- 
sence of a co-regent may be due to some 
temporary circumstances, or to Harin’s 
oversight. The date 912, even admitting 
that it is not too late for I.R., may be 
too late for Jayhini, if the latter, as is 
quite probable, was I.R.’s direct source 
on this point.] 
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These indications are directly borrowed from I.Kh., 105, who uses the same 
very uncommon term )-J\_». forthe Black Sea. Through his blind imitation 
our author falls here into contradiction with his own terminology, cf. § 3, 
5. and 6. and § 22, 14. The influence of Haran’s data is apparent in our 15. 
and 17., to say nothing of the general conception of §§ 22, 46, and 53. 

I.Kh.’s (<Muslim’s) description of Byzantine provinces is very much 
to the credit of the Arab intelligence service. Gelzer calls I.Kh. “eine 
héchst zuverlassige zeitgendssische Quelle ersten Ranges’. The data refer 
to the times of the Amorian dynasty (820-67)' for which no similar 
systematic descriptions in Greek are available. 

I.Kh., 105, quotes 3 themes in Europe and 11 in Asia(ra 7wepatixd Oépara) 
and the same number is preserved in Qudama and our author, though the 
order of enumeration is different in each of the sources as appears from the 
following table [in each column the numbers refer to the place of the theme 
within the respective list]. 


H.-‘A, I.Kh. Qudama 
1. Tablan I I 
2. Thrace 2 2 
3. Macedonia 3 3 
4. Thracesion 9 7 
5. Opsikion 6 6 
6. Optimaton 5 5 
7. Seleucia 13 9 
8. Anatolicon 8 8 
g. Buccelarion 10 12 
10. Paphlagonia 4 4 
11. Cappadocia 14 10 
12. Charsianon 9 11 
13. Armeniacon II 13 
14. Chaldia 12 14 


Qudama’s order of enumeration? is perhaps geographically the best 
(see Gelzer’s map) but our author’s system is very curious as indicating 
that he had a map before him, for starting three times in the south (4., 7., 11.) 
he each time moves straight towards the north! 

The spelling on the whole is nearer to Qudama than to I.Kh. 


H.-‘A Qudama I.Kh, 
Tablan Tayla Tafla 
Tarqasis Tarqasis ‘Tarqasis 
Uftimat Ubtimat Ufti-mati 
Natliq Natliq Natulis 
Aflakhiniya Aflaghiniya Aflajaniya 
Kharshana Kharshana Kharsiyain 
Khaldiya Khialdiya Khaldiya 


1 See now the French edition of. A. 2 With which that of I. Faqth (in 
Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, t.1, La Yaqit) totally agrees. 
dynastie d' Amorium, Brusse!s, 1935. 
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The name 1. Tablin (numerous variants in different sources: Yolb GYL 
%b L>b) has been explained by de Goeje (I.Kh., 105, note #) as Tddpar 
(Tadpos). Suidas, Lexicon, ed. 1853, p. 1053: rddpos: 76 nepi 76 reixos 
Gpuypa: Kai tadpy ... tap’ ‘Hpoddrw. Consequently the popular name would 
refer to the Great Wall(r0 paxpov reixos, I. Faqih in Yaqht, ii, 863, a5 44) 
or rather to the moat (6pvyya) round it. Gelzer, o.c., 86, accepts the inter- 
pretation ‘‘@¢ua ris tdgpou, or rod reiyous”’ and compares it with the terms 
9 Aorixy and provincia suburbicaria. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, 1912, p. 224, thinks that “‘the solution (of I.Kh.’s term) has not 
been discovered’’. He starts, however, from the form *Taldyd, whereas 
the better attested forms are *7 fla, Tablan. 

Our author takes no notice of the changes which had taken place between 
Muslim’s times and his own. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing half 
a century before him (A.D. 932), enumerates 12 themes in Europe and 18 in 
Asia; of the latter, 4 are islands and the rest is as follows: a. ’AvaroAcxov; 
b. "Appevtaxdv; c. tov Opaxnatwy; d. ’Oyixiov; e. "Omriparov; f. Bouned- 
Aapiwv; g. ITaddaydvwy; h. Xaddia; i. Mecomorapia; k. KodAwveias; 
l. NeBaoreias; m. Aveavdod; n. LeAevxeias; o. KiBuvppawrdv. 


H.-‘A. Const. P. H.-'A. Const. P. 
4 c 10 g 
5 d II 
6 e 12 a 
7 n 13 b 
8 a 14 h 
9 f 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus does not separately mention our 11. and 
12. He speaks of Cappadocia under Armeniacon and adds that Xaporavov 
is the middle part of Cappadocia, De them., pp. 18-20. Cf. now E. Honig- 
mann, Charsianon kastron in Byzantion, x, 1935, pp. 129-60. On the other 
hand Constantine mentions 1, k, /, m, 0, unknown to our three authors. 
Mas‘tdi, Tanbih, going his own way, mentions 5 provinces in Europe 
(inclusive of Salonika and Peloponnesus) but only g in Asia, viz. our 8., 5., 4., 
I1., 9., 6., 13., 10. plus Decapolis (mentioned between 4. and 11.). 

As regards the number of troops in the provinces our text is certainly 
out of order. According to Qudama, 258 (<Muslim) the number varied 
from 15,000 (in Natliq) to 4,000 (Kharshana, Cappadocia, Khaldia). 

15. The paragraph on the Gurz (‘“‘Georgians’’)is one of the most confused 
in the book. Gurz is a parallel Iranian form of Gury, modern Persian 
(and Turkish) Gurji, Russian Gruz-in. The element -z (-j) is a suffix of 
origin, see Marquart, ZDMG, 4g, p. 664; cf. also § 36, 36.: Layzdn and 
§ 50, 3.: *Lakz. The older form of Gur-z is attested in Armenian Vir-k', 
pointing to Middle Persian *Vr-kdn. The earlier Arabic transcription is ol) x 
(i.e. *Gurz-dn), Baladhuri, 202, but already Ya‘'qObi, Histortae, 1, 519, 
gives Ol-- *Gurj-dn and the later authors write cy *Gurj, see Ibn al- 
Athir, passim, Yaqit, ii, 219. See now Markwart (Marquart), Iberer und 
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Hyrkanier, in Caucasica, viii, 1931, p. 78. The variation of the forms 
Gurz/Gurj must be due to some dialect distinctions, cf. -nz/-nj in the 
name of Ganja: earlier Arabic ,», I.Kh., 119, and later Arabic 4S, cf. 
Minorsky, Jour. As., July 1930, p. 72. 

Some of the information contained in this paragraph undoubtedly refers 
to Western Georgia drained by the rivers flowing to the Black Sea. With 
the exception of the early Baladhuri, p. 202 (conquest of ‘‘Armenia’’), the 
Arab authors know nothing of Western Georgia, whereas they usually 
include Eastern Georgia (watered by the Kur) in Armenia, as also does our 
author, cf. § 36, 28. (Tiflis). The inclusion of (Western) Georgia in the 
Byzantine Empire, which may be. explained by the fact that the Georgians 
belonged to the Greek Orthodox Church, is responsible for the statement 
(§ 49) on the Byzantine Empire being conterminous with the Sarir. Under 
§ 5,21. our author speaks of a Kiah-¢ Gurz, perhaps identical with § 5, 17 B. 
These details refer to the real Georgia. 

On the other hand, the designation of the Black Sea as daryd-yi Gurziydn 
is entirely without a parallel, and it is astonishing to see the Pontos bap- 
tized after a people never known as navigators. Still more amazing is the 
representation of the Gurz as living ‘‘on small islands”, whereas there are 
no islands in the eastern part of the Black Sea.' 

As already stated in the note to § 3, 6., this part of the information may 
be due to a confusion of ¢&,, *Warang and , 5 *Gurz, not impossible in 
Arabic script. Warang, very rarely met in Muslim sources, is another 
appellation of the Norman Ris (§ 44) who according to some earlier 
source lived on an island. A series of errors with regard to the whereabouts 
of the real Maeotis (§ 3, 8.) may have caused our author to dissociate the 
rare Warang from Rds and finally to misread it into another rare name 
Gurz. Birdni is the earliest known author mentioning 4), » but he 
must have found it in some literary source.” 

The other source of confusion may have been I.Kh., 105 (<Muslim al- 
Jarmi), according to whom the themes of Tafla (Constantinople) and 
Traqiya (Thrace) bordered in the north on ,J\_». This unusual appella 
tion of the Black Sea crept into the introductory paragraph of our § 42, 
though under § 42, 3. Thrace is said to lie by the Daryd-yt Gurz. In our 
author’s terminology the Khazarian Sea is the Caspian. With regard to 
the general frontiers of the Byzantine Empire (extended up to the Sarir!) 
I.Kh.’s strange term may have passed unobserved, but in the particular 
case of Thrace our author could not help noticing that this province does 
not lie by his Khazarian Sea (i.e. Caspian). Therefore he may have 


' By some mistake Idrisi, ii, 396, 
mentions an island 453) on the way 
between Taman (on the Azov Sea) and 
Trebizond. [Const. Porph., De adm. 
imp., ch. 42, mentions an island near 
Tamatarkha (evidently a part of the 
Taman peninsula) and several islands 


off the coast of Ztyéa (Circassia), near 
the estuary of the Kuban, but none of 
them has any relation to the Georgians.] 

2 On some curious points of contact 
between our author and Birini cf. § 10, 
554 § 11, 9. § 26, 13., &e. 
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supposed that I.Kh.’s , referred not to the Khazar but to the , pe furs 
(a classical confusion in Arabic script). It only remained, then, for our 
author, who shows a notable predilection for Iranian terminology, to sub- 
stitute Persian Gurz for Arabic Fura. Cf. supra, p. 182. 

16. and 18. These peoples are no more distinct than the Spartans and 
Lacedaemonians. Both names refer to the Danubian Bulghars who, more- 
over, seem to be described as “Inner Bulghars” (§ 45) and ‘‘V.n.nd.r” 
(§ 53). I-Kh., 92, 105, 109, and Qudama, 257, systematically following 
Muslim al-Jarmi, call the Danubian Bulghars Burydn.' On the other hand, 
Harn (I.R., 130) applies this term to the Burgundians whereas he calls the 
Danubian Bulghars Bulghar.* HarGn, too, is most probably responsible 
for the term V.n.nd.r (= Onoghundur-Bulghars). As it was impossible 
to unravel such complications in a compilation, our author’s source 
(Jayhani?) must have solved the difficulty by incorporating all these names 
as if they referred to separate entities. Consequently the Burjan and 
Bulghari were differentiated artificially: the former being imagined to be 
more submissive plain-dwellers, and the latter highlanders} “perpetually 
at war with the Ramis” (as in I.R., 126,,). The Bulghari are called Rimi 
because they were christianized from Byzantium in A.D. 864. The qualifica- 
tion kdfir is rather strange. One may remember that Bakri, 4549, calls the 
Burjan ‘‘Magians”’ (majustya) and this term is constantly applied to the 
Normans as well, cf. Lévi-Provengal, Madjius in EJ and Idrisi-Tallgren, 
pp. 80 and 140. 

17. This short paragraph is of great importance as indicating our 
author’s sources. I.Kh., 105, quoting by name Muslim al-Jarmi, thus 
describes the boundaries of Macedonia: in the east the walls (v.s. 1.) 
stretching between the Black Sea (Bahr al-Khazar) and the Syrian Sea 
(Bahr al-Sha’m, here evidently ‘‘Marmora Sea’); in the south, the Medi- 
terranean; in the west, the lands of the Saq4liba; in the north, the Burjan. 
This quotation leaves no doubt that by the “Saqiliba lands” the Serbian 
territory is meant. However, much more decisive is I.R., 127, who quotes 
Haran b. Yahy4a’s description of a road from Constantinople, over Salagqiya 
(read: Salonica)* and Venice (B.nd.qis) to Rome. The text is out of order, 
but Marquart, Streifziige, 237-59, has suggested a series of very ingenious 
corrections of it. At 3 days’ distance to the west of *Salonica lies Mutr.n 
(Marquart: *Qutron<Kizpos); “beyond it you travel through wooded 
lowlands (ghiydd min al-shajar) among the Sagqiliba who live in wooden 


1It is true that Muslim, v.s., is also 
said to have written of the Burghar but 
this term could possibly refer to the 
Volga, or Azov Sea, Bulghars. 

2 The name (I.R., 126.) stands first 
erroneously for Belgrad (v.s., § 6, 66.) 
but after this passage on the water con- 
duct comes (I.R., 1264.) the remark on 
the perpetual war going on between the 
real Bulghars and Byzantines. This last 


item looks like an interpolation but it is 
found both in I.R. and our source 
(18.). Therefore, if it s an interpolation, 
it must belong to the two authors’ com- 
mon source (Jayhani?). 

3 Cf. § 5, 28. on their mountain and 
§ 6, 66. on their river. 

* Mas‘adi, Murij, ii, 318, also has 
Saliugtya for Salonica. 
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houses. They are Christians; they were (gradually) converted (kdni 
yatanassiriina) in the time of the king _,,~. (* Basil) and to-day they hold the 
Christian faith. Among them you travel for a month across their woods 
until you reach the town of B.latis (*Spalato, Const. Porph. ’AcmdAaos).” 
In our text al-Saqdliba al-mutanasstra, standing in the Arabic garb, without 
any doubt reflects Haran’s account (through Jayhani’s medium ?). Accord- 
ing to Marquart, 1bzd., 207, Haran must have drawn up his report between 
A.D. 880 and 890, but the text seems to indicate that the Emperor Basil I’s 
time (A.D. 866-86) was regarded as past; therefore we may bring Harin’s 
date down to the years 8go-goo. The exact date of the conversion of the 
Serbs cannot be established. In the years 867 and 870 Basil I subjugated 
the Serbs (Narentani, Croati) on the Dalmatian coast, and in 879 for the 
first time the bishop of Moravia (t.e. probably of the Serbian region lying 
along the southern affluent of the Danube, Morava) is mentioned, cf. 
F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au 1X°* stécle, Paris, 1926, p. 239 
(where it is assumed that Basil I converted the Slavs between a.D. 879 and 
882). To sum up: the mention of “the Christianized Slavs’ is a clear 
indication that besides al-Jarmi our author knew also HarGn’s report. If 
so, we may assume, contrary to Marquart, o.c., 28, that in other chapters 
too, particularly those on the Magyars, V.n.nd.r, and Mirvat, our author’s 
source was Haran, who was recording the situation towards the very end 
of the ninth century, and not al-Jarmi, who belonged to the earlier part of 
that century. [This admission has a considerable importance for the 
history of Magyar migrations, v.s., § 22.] 

19.-23. are a drastic epitome not devoid of misunderstandings.- Rim 
(Byzantine Empire) is supposed here to comprise all the countries lying by 
the Ram Sea (Mediterranean). The original authority seems to be Ist., 43 
(and also, 68-71), who says: ‘“‘and among the different classes of infidels 
who adjoin Andalus the most numerous are the Ifranja whose king is 
called Qarula (*Carolus), but the Ifranja conterminous with the Muslims 
are less numerous than the other classes of infidels on account of the fact 
that the Ifranja protrude into the sea (dukhiluhum fil-bahr) and on account 
of the buffer (Adjiz) which other countries of polytheism constitute between 
the Muslims and the Ifranja. Next in numbers (after the Ifranja) are the 
Jalaliqa, and less numerous still the Baskunas (though they) are more 
warlike (ashaddu shaukatan). The places on the Andalus border neigh- 
bouring the Baskunas are Saraqusta, Tutayla (Tudela), and Lerida. Then 
follows a Christian people called Ghalijaskas who are less harmful than the 
Baskunas (agalluhum ghd’ilatan); they constitute a buffer between them 
(the Baskunas) and the Ifranja.” I.H., 43, says that the frontier line follow- 
ing the eastern coast of Andalus joins on the sea the Ifranja country, and 
on the west that of the Ghalijaskas ‘“‘who are a tribe of al-Ankubarda 
(Lombards?)’”, then the Baskunas country, then that of the Jalaliqa, then 
the sea. 

Our author entirely omits the important Jalaliqa (Galicians). The Bas- 
kunas are Vascones (Basques). The Ghalijaskas are the inhabitants of the 
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Jacd region, south of the important pass in the Pyrenees (at present Jacé is 
connected by a railway tunnel with Oloron on the French side). The Jac 
people were already known to the classical authore under the names of 
Jaccetant, 'laxxnravoi (Ptolemy, ii, ch. 5), Lacetant (Livy, xxi, 60-1). 
Ya‘qabi, BGA, vii, 355, says that north of Saragossa lies the town of 
Tudela, situated towards the land of the unbelievers called Baskunas, and 
that to the north of Tudela lies Huesca (Washga) situated towards a tribe of 
the Ifranj called | «.\.J\ (the latter name has a variant («-bJ\ corrected in a 
different hand into isbJ\, read: ist! al-JFadgtya; cf. also Ibn al-‘Adhari, ii, 
3oz: «\s\), Ya'qabi’s passage leaves no doubt on the identity of the 
people. On the different forms of the name Codera says: ‘‘la confusién 
pudo quiza originarse por la semejanza de nombres entre Jacetanos y 
Lacetanos de los autores antiguos’”, but more probably it is attributable 
to the usual vagaries of Arabic script. 1. Faqih, 87, is wrong in placing 
htade (variant ,\ f-) “near the sea”. Cf. de Goeje, Specimen exhibens 
descriptionem al-Magribt sumtam e Libro Regionum al-Faqubu, Leiden, 1860, 
pp. 112-13, and F. Codera, Limites probables de la conquista drabe en la 
cordillera pirenaica, in Estudios criticos de Historia Arabe espanola, vii-ix, 
Madrid, 1917, pp. 235-76. I owe the indication of the last work to the 
kindness of Prof. A. Gonzalez Palencia. Birdni, Canon, places Lerida over 
against the Gh.l.j.sk, see § 41, 4. 

About 19. Ramiya (Rome) I.Kh., 10, says that it was [in turn] the seat 
of 29 Roman kings(emperors). 21. Britannia is not in I.Kh., Ist., or 1-H., 
but I.R., 130 (after Haran b. Yahya) mentions Bartiniya (note the spelling 
of our source, too!) as a large town on the coast of the Western Sea. On 
the confusion about Yann and Athinas see the original text of Ist., 70: 
“‘Athinas is the seat of learning of the Ionians( Yundntyin) and there their 
sciences and learning are preserved’’, cf. Barthold, Preface, pp. 21 and 41. 


§§ 43-53. Eastern Europe. 


The following list of the principal sources, as well as of the works 
utilizing Muslim sources on Eastern Europe, may be not unwelcome. For 
details see notes to single chapters. 

I.Kh., passim, see Index; 1. Faqih, 270( = I.Kh., 124, but the merchants 
are called tujjdr al-Sagdliba); even the Mashhad MS. of I. Faqih does not 
seem to contain any new details on the Ras, Saqlab, &c., to judge by A. Z. 
Validi, in Izv. Ross. Akad. Nauk, 1924, pp. 237-48; I. Rusta, 138-48 
(Khazar, Burdas, Bulkar, al-Majghariya, al-Saqlabiya, al-Rasiya); I. 
Fadlan, Risdla (quoted and utilized by Yaqat under Jtil, Bashghurd, Bul- 
ghar, Khazar, Khwarizm, Ris, and Wisi); Mas‘ddi, Murwy, ii, I-97 
(Ras, Burghar, W.l.nd.riya, Caucasian peoples); the passage on the Slavs 
edited in Marquart’s Streifztige, 97-101; Mas‘adi, Tanbih (Burtas p. 62; 
W.Lnd.riya pp. 180-3; Burghar, Saqdliba, Ras, Sarir, passim); Ist., 
220-7 (Khazar, al-Sarir, Burtis, Bulghar, Ros, &c.); I.H., 278-87 
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(Khazar, Burtas, Basjirt, Bulghar); [Ibrahim b. Wasif-shah], L’abrégé des 
merveilles, tr. Carra de Vaux, 1898 (Slavs, pp. 45-6; Burjan, pp. 123-4); 
Maq,, 360 (Itil, Ros, Bulghar, Suwér, Khazar—very brief); Gardizi, 78- 
126 (Bachanak, Khazar, Burdas, Bulkar, Majghar, Saqlab [sic], Ros, Sarir, 
Alan); al-Bakri, ed. Rosen, SPb., 1878 (Saqilib, Bajanakiya, Khazar, Furdas, 
Bulkar, Majghariya, Sarir, Burjan); ‘Aufi, Jawdms' al-hikdyat, part iv, ch. 
16, in Barthold, A new Muslim report on the Russians (in Russian), Zap., ix, 
1895, 262-7; [the rest of ‘Aufi’s data on the Khazar, Burdds, Majghariya, 
Saqlabiyan are an abridgement of I. Rusta; the data on Gurj, Uslan (*al- 
Lan ?), Sarir, and Darband are very brief, see Br. Mus., Or. 2676, ff. 67-9]; 
Yaqat, Jt, i, 112-13, Burtds, i, 567 [this paragraph refers chiefly not to the 
Burtds but to the Bulghars], Burghar, i, 568 (after Mas‘adi), Bulghar, i, 
722-7, Bashghurt, i, 468-70, Khazar, ii, 436-40, Khwdarizm, ii, 484-5, 
Ris, ii, 834-40, Saglab, iit, 405; Wisu, i, 34 and iv, g44; Ibn Iyds, in 
F. Arnold, Chrestomatia Arabica, i, 73-6: Ris, Bulghar. 

Frahn, Veteres memoriae Chasarorum ex Ibn Foszlano, Ibn Haukale et 
Schems-ed-dino Damasceno and De Baschkiris quae memoriae prodita sunt, 
in Mém. Acad. SPb., t. viii, 1822, pp. 577-620 [separately printed under 
the title Friahn, De Chasaris excerpta ex scriptoribus arabicis, pars i, 1822, 
44 pp., tbid., De Baschkiris]; Frahn, [bn Foszlans und anderer Araber 
Berichte tiber die Russen alterer Zeit, SPb., 1823; Hammer, Sur les origines 
russes, SPb., 1827; A.C. Mouradja d’Ohsson, Des peuples du Caucase et des 
pays au nord de la Mer Noire et de la Mer Caspienne dans le ro° siécle, Paris 
1828; Frahn, Dret Miinzen der Wolga-Bulgharen aus d. X. Jahrhundert, in 
Mém, Acad. SPb., série vi, t. i, 1832, pp. 171-204; Frahn, Die dltesten 
arabischen Nachrichten tiber die Wolga-Bulgharen aus Ibn Foszlans Retse- 
berichten, in Mém. Acad. SPb., série vi, t. i, 1832, pp. §27-77; Charmoy, 
Relations de Mas‘oudi et d’ autres auteurs musulmans sur les anctens Slaves, in 
Meém. Acad. SPb., série vi, t. ii, livraisons 3 et 4, 1834, pp. 297-408; 
Frahn, Ibn-Abi-Jakub el-Nadim’s Nachricht von der Schrift der Russen 
tm X. Jahrhundert n. Chr., in Mém. Acad. SPb., série vi, t. iti, 1836, 
pp. 507-30; P.S. Savelyev, Muhammadan Numismatics as related to Russian 
History (in Russian), SPb., 1846; Defrémery, Fragments de géographes et 
historiens arabes et persans relatifs aux anciens peuples du Caucase et de la 
Russie méridionale, in Four. As., 1849, t. 13, pp. 460-77 (al-Bakri); Chwol- 
son, Izvestiya o Khazarakh &c. Ibn Dasta [read: Ibn Rusta], SPb., 1869; 
A. Garkavi (Harkavy), Skazaniya musulmanskikh pisateley 0 Slav’anakh 1 
Russkikh, SPb., 1870 (Supplement 1871); A. Kunik and Baron V. Rosen, 
Izvestiya al-Bakri i drugikh avtorov o Rusi i slav‘anakh, SPb., i, 1878, ii, 
1903; Dorn, Caspia, Uber die Einfalle der alten Russen in Tabaristan, in 
Mém. Acad. SPb., série vii, t. xxiii, no. 1, 1875 (Russian edition of the 
same work, tbid., t. xxvi, annex i, 1875); G. Jacob, Welche Handelsartikel 
bezogen die Araber des Mittelalters aus den nordisch-baltischen Landern? 2nd 
ed., Berlin 1891; F. Westberg, Ibrahim’s-ibn-Ja‘kib’s Reisebericht tiber dte 
Slawenlander aus dem Fahre 965, in Mém. Acad. SPb., série viii, t. iii, no. 4, 
1898 (a revised edition in Russian: Kommentariy na zapisku Ibrahim tbn 
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Yakuba, SPb., 1903, with a very complete list of literature on Ibrahim); 
Westberg, Bettrdge zur Kldrung orientalischer Quellen tiber Osteuropa 
(Erste Halfte des Mittelalters), in Bull. Acad. SPb., 1899, t. xi, No. 4, 
November 1899, pp. 211-45, No. 5, December 1899, pp. 279-314; Bar- 
thold, Geografiya Ibn Sa'ida, 1898; Marquart, Streifztige, 1903, passim; 
A. A, Spitsin, On Me Degree of Trustworthiness of I. Fadlan's Risdla (in 
Russian), in Zap. Imp. Russ. Arch. Obsh., new series xi, 161-6; Baron 
V. G. Tiesenhausen, Jn Defense of J. Fadlan (in Russian), Zap., xiii, pp. 
024-032; Baron Rosen, Prolegomena k novomu izdaniyu Ibn-Fadldna, in 
Zap., xv/2, 1904, pp. 39-73; Westberg, K analizu vostochnikh istochnikov 
0 vostochnoy Evrope, in Zhurnal Min. Narodn. Prosv., new series, 1909, 
xill, February, pp. 364-412, xiv, March, pp. 1-52; S. M. Seredonin, 
Istoricheskaya geografiya, posthumous edition, SPb., 1916 (Bulgars, pp. 
89-96; Khazars, pp. 97-106; Eastern Slavs, pp. 106-52; Pechenegs, 
Torks, Polovtsi, pp. 153-96; Finnish peoples, pp. 197-220; Variags, pp. 
221-40); P. Smirnov, The Volga route and the ancient Rus’ (in Ukrainian), 
ed. by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Kiev, 1928, 228 pp. (a very 
interesting work in which the passages from Muslim geographers including 
the Hudid al-‘Alam have been utilized in translation); A. Seippel, Rerum 
normannicarum fontes arabict, Oslo, i, 1896 (excerpts from so Arabic 
authors; texts), 1i, 1928 (variants); P. K. Kokovtsov, Yeuretsko-khazar- 
shaya perepiska v X veke, ed. Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R., 1932 (a 
critical re-edition of the Hebrew documents on the Khazars). Krach- 
kovsky, On the Preparation of a Corpus of Arabic Sources regarding the 
History of Central Asia (in Russian), in Zap. Institut. Vostokov. Akademu 
Nauk USSR., Leningrad, 1932, i, pp. 55-62. 


§ 43. The Slavs. 


See especially Chwolson, Izvestiya .. . Ibn Dasta [* Rusta], pp. 123-45; 
Baron Rosen and Kunik, Izvestiya al-Bakri (Ibrahim b. Ya‘qib, circa 
A.D. 965); Westberg, Ibrahim’s-tbn-Ja‘kiib’s Reisebericht, 1898, and Kom- 
mentariy, 1903; also passim in Beitrdge, 1899, and K analizu, 1908; Mar- 
quart, Streifziige, 95-160 (Mas‘ddi on the Slavs), 188-206, 466-73 (“‘Jay- 
hani” on the Slavs) and passim; Lévi-Provencal, Sakdliba in EI (the Slavs 
in Spain), Barthold, Slav in EI. Our §§ 43 and 44 have been edited and 
translated by Toumansky in Zap., X, 1896, pp. 121-37 (where the names 
quoted are illustrated by parallel readings in the other authors). 

Of the sources which were undoubtedly utilized by our author, I. Kh. 
must be responsible for the item on the Slavs living on the upper course of 
“the Ras river’; Ist. (<Balkhi), pp. 4, 7, 10, besides being too vague, has 
very little to say on the Slavs whom he probably mixes up with the Ras; 
the third and most complete source, which was also utilized by I.R., 
Gardizi, and ‘Aufi' has principally influenced our text, as will be seen from 


' Bakri used it, too, but with regard to dent and excellent source—the record of 
the Slavs he chiefly quotes the indepen- _ the Jewish traveller Ibrahim b. Ya‘qab 
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the following comparison [D.—ditto; N.—absent; A.—approximate 


likeness). 


I.R. 














10 days’ distance from the | D. and 10 days from the 


Bajanak 


town of Tul, near the 


frontier 

wooded plains; no vines 
or fields 

bee-hives, 10 tbrigs honey 
from each 


herds of swine 
the dead burnt; women 
scratch their faces; com- 
memorative feasts on the 
tumulus 
favourite wife hangs her- 
self 
fire-worshippers 
sow millet; thanksgiving 
for harvest 
string instruments 
flutes 
honey-wine and music at 
funeral feasts 
horses scarce 

N. 
javelins and spears 
chief called qs 


principal chief Swyyt-mlk 
lives in Jrwab 
and drinks mare’s milk 


N. 


and 


cold climate; people live 
in underground huts; heat 
them with vapours 
the king receives a gar- 
ment from each member 
of a household 
thieves punished 

N. 

N., 


Gardizi 
Majghari 
D. Vantit 
D. 
D. each hive 50-100 | 
mann honey; some 


people possess 100 khum 
of honey 

D. 

D. 


N. 


cow-worshippers 
D. 


D. 
A. 


D. 
shirts and tabari shoes 
D. 
D. ce 
D. Swyt-mlk, Jrawt 


N. 
build fortresses against 
the Majghari 
in winter in .ortresses, 
in summer in woods 


N. 


D. 
adultery punished 


marriage customs: dowry 


H-'A. 


different 





D. Vabnit 


A. vast wooded plains 


A. much honey; honey- 
wine; wooden casks; 
some people prepare 100 
casks of wine 

D. 
A. the dead burnt 


A. commits suicide 


D. as in I.R. 
A. sow millet 


A. various string instru- 
ments 


N. 
N. 


shirts and shoes 
D. and shields 


N. 
D. Smit-swyt, Khurdab 


A. drinks milk 
N. 


underground dwellings in 
winter 


A. the Slavs serve the 
king 

N. 

N. 

N. 


The geographical data on the Slavs scattered in our source seem to refer 
to two different groups of this people. On the one hand in § 3, 6., the 


(A.D. 965), adding to it some details from 
Mas‘idi. Of this account, as well as of 
Mas'adi’s detailed chapter on the Slavs 
(Marquart, Streifziige, 95-160), there is 


no trace in our author. [Some expres- 


sions in Ibrahim (e.g. on the women 
scratching their faces with knives after 
a death) point to the use of the literary 
source utilized by I. Rusta.] 


Saqlab are placed to the north of the Black Sea, between the Jnner Bulghdrs 
and the Burjdn. The identity of these Slavs is disclosed by the comparison 
with § 42, 16.-18. where the ‘‘Christianized Slavs” come in the enumeration 
between the Burjan and the Bulghari.' With this agrees the beginning of 
§ 43 which places the Inner Bulghars to the east of the Slavs. As explained 
in the note to § 42, 17. the ‘Christianized Slavs” correspond to the Mace- 
donian Slavs, and only through a misunderstanding they have been trans- 
ferred to the shores of the Black Sea. 

The essential characteristic of the other group is that it lives in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Ris [the latter not being mentioned among 
the nations living on the Black Sea coast]. In § 6, 44. the Ras river flowing 
eastwards is said to rise on the Slav territory, then skirt the Ras towns, and 
finally fall into the Atil. In § 44? the Ras are positively the eastern neigh- 
bours of the Slavs, but in § 43, by some sort of compromise, our author 
wants the Slavs to border in the east both on the Inner Bulghar ‘‘and 
some (!) of the Ras”. In § 3, 8. the Maeotis (1.e. the northern Russian lakes 
or the Baltic, v.s., p. 181) is placed north of the Saqlabs. 

For our author all the Slav lands look apparently as one stretch of terri- 
tory and in this respect he may have been influenced by I.Kh. who, p. 105, 
mentions the Saqi@liba as the western neighbours of Macedonia (cf. our 
§ 42, 17.), couples them, pp. 92 and 119, with the Avars (al-Abar), and 
places them ‘‘north of Spain’’. On the other hand, p. 124, he says that the 
Khazar town Khamlij (§ 50, 35.) ‘‘lies on the river (Volga) which comes 
from the land of the Saqaliba” and further, p. 154, adds that the Rds 
merchants “who are a kind of Saqiliba”’ travel from the farthermost region 
of Saglaba to the Ram sea (Black Sea?); if eventually they “travel by the 
Tanis [*Tanais = Don], river of the Saqiliba, they pass to Khamlij’’ 
cee tye Did pi Gt G Ik ob, and finally starting from Spain 
they either visit Africa or ‘‘follow the road behind Rome in the Slav lands 
and then to Khamltj” (abe Jl gt ledl of dy, ade). I. Kh, 17, 
gives the king of the Slavs the title 5h ginndz, 1.e., KHA3b kng2’ (from 
Germanic *kuning), common among Slav nations. 

The source utilized by I. Rusta and Gardizi seems to have in view a more 
definite territory. The items regarding the habits and customs of the Slavs 
are somewhat ambiguous, but the names of the rulers and towns may serve 
as clues. According to Ibn Rusta, 144, the supreme chief of the Slavs bore 
the name of Swyyt-mlk (tle os p «yes .L5)! (0); the vice-regent (Ahali- 
fatu-hu) (living in the centre of the Saqlab country ?)* was called mie OF iy 
[Similar forms are found in Gardizi whereas in the H.-‘A. only the king is 


Bul- Don to the Volga. The two rivers off 


' Burjan = Inner Bulghar = 


ghari. 

2 Ibid. the Slavs among the Ris. 

+ Though the Don and Volga are 
often connected in Muslim geographers, 
here the verb marrd may indicate that 
the merchant had to cross over from the 


Tsaritsin flow very near to each other. 
The sources of the left affluent of the 
Don Ilov!‘a almost reach the Volga near 
Kamishin. See Map xil. 

* The text is suspect here, Marquart, 
0.C., 479. 
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mentioned whom the people call S.mitt-swyt, wile cs oy. Westberg, 
o.c. (1918), p. 12, very ingeniously supposed that the first part of the 
name is only a disfigured «4, (‘they call him”’) standing in the Arabic 
text.]' Chwolson restored JLhocy as Jo, Suwit-bulk< Svetopluk 
(< Sugtopltki), and * -, . as 4upanets (?) and thought that the first referred 
to the well-known king of Moravia proper, Svetopluk I (870-94) whom 
Const. Porph., De admin. tmp., cap. 40, &c., calls 2pevdomAdKxos. Marquart, 
Streifziige, 470, admits that this identification dawns naturally on the 
reader. However, thinking, zb1d., 200, 203, that I. Rusta’s report is based on 
Muslim al-Jarmi and refers to an earlier epoch, namely to the time before 
the advent of the Norman dynasty in Kiev (and even before the subjugation 
of the Pol’an’e by the Khazars) Marquart himself suggests, ibid., 471, the 
identification of the Slav king with the king of the White Croatians Bedo- 
xpwBadror whose capital must have been Cracow-on-the-Vistula.? The king’s 
capital O\, » (Gardizi, o,) -, H.-‘A. ols, ‘Auff ol +) is then restored as 
wi, > Khorvdt} and taken as a confirmation of the above theory. Apart 
from the still doubtful attribution of I. Rusta’s report to [or rather ex- 
clusively to] Muslim al-Jarmi, the weak point of Marquart’s theory is that 
no Svetopluk has yet been discovered in Cracow. A fact which remained 
unknown to Marquart is that according to the H.-‘4., § 6, 45., the capital 
of Khurdab was situated on the Rata river. It is difficult to say whether this 
detail belongs to the original source, or is merely our author’s guess. The 
description of the Rita flowing from the Ris to the Saqlabs, i.e., west- 
wards (?) is very embroiled (v.s., § 6, 45. and cf. § 45) and the river could 
perhaps with some imagination be taken for the Vistula on the upper course 
of which Cracow stands. However, this interpretation of a doubtful passage 
would not be supported by any other contemporary evidence and the com- 
parison of our text with Gardizi, who apparently is more faithful to the 
source responsible for the details on the Magyars, V.n.nd.r, and Mirvat 
(§§ 22, 46, 53), suggests that the prototype of our Ritd is *Diund (Danube). 
In this case the town of *Khorvat standing on the *Diund might refer to the 
capital of the southern Danubian Croatia. As regards the king’s name, it 
seems safer to revert to Chwolson’s hypothesis. The Moravian king 
Svetopluk was certainly a close neighbour, if not the suzerain of the 
southern Croats. Const. Porph., cap. 13, says that south of the Magyars 


auch Chorwatin unzweifelhaft — [sic. 
V.M.] mit den Bélochorwaten an der 
Weichsel gleichzusetzen haben, so 
scheint es doch, dass er selbst [1.e. Con- 
stantine] sie mit den_ illyrischen 


' ‘Aufi, Or. 2676, fol. 67) says: va 
ishdn-rdra’isi-st kt t-rd Swyt khwdnand., 
2 There is not much certainty about 
this kingdom ‘‘dessen Existenz auf 


Grund der spiteren polnischen und 


techischen Sagen notwendig voraus- 
gesetzt werden musste, fiir welche aber 
bisher nur dusserst diirftige und un- 
bestimmte Zeugnisse aus 4lterer Zeit 
beigebracht werden konnten”’, ibid., 471. 
Very characteristic, too, is Marquart’s 
admission, ibid., 139: ‘“wenn wir nun 


Chorwaten zusammengeworfen hat” 
[sic. V. M.]. 

3 Chwolson, 0.c., p. 142, took cool x 
for Grdadist < Hradistye, the residence of 
Svetopluk, cf. Safarfk, Slavische Alter- 
thiimer, ii, 501. [Very doubtful.] 
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(Todpxor) lay “Great Moravia, that is the land of Sfendoplokos, which was 
totally ruined by these Magyars and occupied by them”, whereas the 
Croats’ lived “‘next to the Magyars on the mountain side”. In cap. 40 
Constantine positively says that the Croats are the southern neighbours of 
the Magyars. From the comparison of these two passages it appears that at 
least some Croats lived immediately south of Great Moravia which had 
belonged to Svetopluk. [P. 67, !. 24 on Khurdab is fantastic.] 

Although the recent authority, F. Dvorntk, Les Légendes de Constantin et 
de Méthode vues de Byzance, Prague, 1933, Pp- 240, admits that Svetopluk’s 
conquests in Pannonia (2.e., the region between the Danube and Sava) had 
an ephemeral character, they may have been sufficient to create the im- 
pression that he was the supreme lord ‘(ra’is al-ru’asd) of the Khorvat. 
Already Marquart, 0.c., 470, pointed out that I.R.’s text on the relations 
between Swyyt-mlk and the siébanj is out of order. The real ruler of the 
southern Croats was perhaps the sizbanj (*shiibdng ?) and Chwolson’s restora- 
tion of it as *Zupanets (*Zupan?), if right, would tally with Const. Porph., 
according to whom, cap. 30, Croatian lands were divided into fomavia.* 

Very uncertain is the reading of the other Slav town. I. Rusta says that 
the journey from the Pechenegs to the Slavs lasted 10 days and thereupon 
adds that at the beginning of the Slav land (fi awa’t! haddihda) stands the 
town —.1,. In Gardizi, -=\, follows the mention of a road from the 
Majghari to the Slavs (10 days’ journey). In our text cul, is the first town 
on the east of the Slavs and a resemblance of its inhabitants to the Ras 
suggests that it lay on the Ris frontier. Already Harkavy thought to con- 
nect this town with Kiev, the capital of the Slav Pol’an’e. Marquart, Stretf- 
ziige, 189, first restored the name as —i\) Ddnast but finally, tbid., 509, 
read it |) Zdnbat, which he compared with LauBards which in Const. 
Porph., cap. 9, is a surname of Kiev (70 xdotpov KiodBa 70 €rovopalopevov 
LapBaras).3 Marquart’s theory is hardly contradicted by the fact that in the 
chapter on the Ris (§ 45) Kiev seems to come up again under a name be- 
longing to a different tradition (Ist.< Balkhi), but in principle it is strange 
that in Arabic script z should correspond to Greek s.* 

In any case the two towns of the Slavs very probably were situated at the 


1 It is not clear whether northern 
(White) Croats, or southern (Danubian) 
Croats are meant here. 

2 Niederle, Manuel, i, 141, note 1: 
“les comitats (4upa) ne sont attestés que 
chez les Slaves du Sud et les sources ne 
nous autorisent pas a les transporter dans 
le Nord.”’ In the north ‘‘les termes gupan 
et Zupa (préfet, comitat) ne sont attestés 
que plus tard et dans un autre sens, 
celui de ‘fonctionnaire’ et de ‘service 
de ce fonctionnaire’ ”’. 

+ The origin of the name is still a 
moot question. A.J. L’ashchenko, Kieus 
Zapfaras, in Dokladt Akad. SSSR, 1930, 


No. 4, pp. 66-72, mentions 22 different 
explanations of Samvatas (Slavonic, 
Scandinavian, Hungarian, Armenian, 
Lithuanian, &¢.) and inclines towards 
the Khazar origin of the name as sug- 
gested by Y. Brutzkus. 

+ If the previous restoration of the 
name by Marquart as Ddnast be adopted, 
the eastern Slav town might be sought on 
the Dniester, cf. Idrisi, p. 395, c— >. 
Westberg, 0.c., 1908 (March), p. 22, 
connected *Vdntit with the Ventiti 
(Batuun), the Slav tribe on the Oka, 
which is very doubtful. 
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opposite ends of the Slav territory. Nor is it necessary to think that such 
details as the heathen customs of the Slavs,' or the cold climate of their 
country belonged to the lands under Svetopluk’s control. In a text re- 
ferring to a vast territory they may have in view the eastern Slavs, living 
under the Ris, p. 159, the Bulghars, and the Khazars, cf. Barthold in EJ.? 


§ 44. The Ris. 


See bibliographic note before § 43. The translation and analysis of the 
principal Muslim sources will be found in the works of Frihn, Chwolson, 
Garkavi [commented translations from 26 Muslim authors on the Slavs and 
Ris; the text used mostly in older, now superseded editions]; Barthold, Zap., 
1895 (Muhammad ‘Aufi); Toumansky, Zap., 1896 (the text and transla- 
tion of the present chapter) ; Marquart, Streifztige, 200-4, 330-53 (Mas‘adi). 
The literature in which Muslim data on the Ris’ have been utilized is 
enormous, see V. A. Moshin, Var’ago-russkty vopros in Slavia, Prague, 
1931, X/I-3, pp. 109-36, 343-79, 501-37 (a digest of the more important 
works on the subject), and his The origins of Rus’. The Normans in Eastern 
Europe (in Russian), in Byzantinoslavica, Prague, 1931, iii/1, pp. 33-58, 
ili/2, pp. 285-307. See also Prof. P. Smirnov, The Volga route (in 
Ukrainian), Kiev, 1926, which particularly deals with the earlier Muslim 
sources. [Seippel, v.s., p. 427, and Minorsky, Ras in EJ.] 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century the origin of the name of 
Russia (Pycb, Poccis) has been the subject of hot discussion in Russian and 
western European literatures. Though the geographical names containing the 
element Rus- or Ros- may have more than one source, it is certain that the 
name Rus’ as referring to the founders of the Russian state is of Scandi- 
navian origin. The authentic Scandinavian form is doubtful (cf. the name 
of the coast Roslagen) but even now the Finns call the Swedes Ruots: and 
this Finnish form may have given origin to the Slavonic Rus’, as the name 
of Finland itself Suomi has become Sum’ in Russian. The name Rus’ 
practically had the same meaning as the somewhat later Variag (Bapsirs, 
i.e., Varggt, Bapayyos, Waring) referring to the parties of Norman adven- 


1 Const. Porph., cap. 31, calls the Russian. As regards the Czech the 


BedoxpwBato. (White Croats to whom 
perhaps the name of the Carpathians 
Karpat is due) aBdrzioro, 

? Chwolson, Izvestiya, p. 143, pointed 
out that in Swyyt-mlk the first element 


as restored *Svet- suggests an eastern 


Slav transmission instead of which one 
would expect in the West a nasalized 
form Svet< Svent, cf. LpevdordAdxos. 
The exact time at which nasal sounds 
disappeared in Slavonic languages is of 
course difficult to define. According to 
Shakhmatov in the ninth century no 
more nasal sounds were in existence in 


ninth-century form of the name in 
question was probably Sventoplk >now 
Svatopluk (my friend Dr. B. Unbe- 
gaun’s letter, Paris, 23.ii.1936). 

3 In Arabic ¢), is first attested in 
Birani, but cf. § 24, 15. [The late Prof. 
A. A. Shakhmatov, Introduction to the 
history of the Russian language (in 
Russian), Petrograd 1916, p. 62, thought 
that the name Variag ‘‘reflected that of 
the Franks or Frangs, as all the western 
Europeans in general were called in the 
Balkans and the Levant, though the 
ways of the transformation Frang> 
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turers bound by an agreement or vow (vdr). Since the beginning of the ninth 
century the fluvial system of the present-day Russia and Poland was con- 
stantly used by the Normans for their trade and war expeditions, as it 
appears from the abundant historical, archaeological, and toponymic 
evidence, cf. lately M. Vasmer, Wikingerspuren in Russland, in Sitz. Preuss. 
Ak., phil.-hist. Klasse, 1931, pp. 649-74. 

The traditional version of the Russian chronicles is that the Variags 
coming from beyond the sea used to levy tribute on the Cud’, Sloveni, 
Mer’a, and all' the Krivici [of whom the first and third are undoubtedly 
Finnish tribes and the second and fourth Slavs]. In a.p. 862 the 
Variags were expelled beyond the sea, but in their absence internal wars 
broke out. Therefore the above-mentioned peoples invited the Variags 
called Rus’ and so the viking R’urik (*Hreerekr) built the town of Ladoga 
on the Volkhov river and his two brothers occupied the neighbouring 
country. In 882 R’urik’s successor Oleg (*Helgt) occupied the capital of the 
Dnieper Pol’an’e and this was the beginning of the Russian Kiev state. 
The Scandinavian element of the new body politic was scarce (court, 
warriors, and perhaps merchants) and in a century’s time the mass of Slav 
population succeeded in assimilating the strangers, see Niederle, Manuel de 
Pantiquité slave, Paris, 1923, i, 209. Even Russian chronicles clearly give 
us to understand that the Rus’ were not the first Scandinavian vikings in 
Eastern Europe. The Byzantine sources know them at least from the 
earlier part of the ninth century. The most remarkable fact for our purpose 
is that the Byzantine embassy which in May 839 visited the Emperor Louis 
the Pious in Ingelheim was accompanied by some men of the people Rhos 
who were the envoys sent to Constantinople by their king Chacanus and 
who now wanted to return home; on this occasion it was discovered that 
the people Rhos was of Swedish origin (gentis esse Sueonum), see V. Thomsen, 
The Relations between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia, Oxford, 1877, p. 39, 
cf. Marquart, Stretfziige, 202. 

The principal Muslim sources refer to the momentous period of the 
establishment of the Northmen among the Slavs and it is essential to 
disentangle the data referring to its successive stages. Our oldest source 
I.Kh., as already mentioned p. 429, 1. 25, mixes up the Rds with the Slavs 
and traces their commercial activities between Spain and China. There 
is no trace in I.Kh. of a Ris state. He calls the Don (?) “river of the 
Slavs”. 

The common source of I. Rusta, H.-‘4., Gardizi, ‘Aufi, &c., most 
formally distinguishes the Ras from the Slavs. The latter, primarily the 


the Variags represented a new wave of 
Scandinavian movement.] 


Varang are still obscure.” Ibid., 68, he 
says that the Rus were known long 


before the so-called ‘invitation of the 
Variags”. He further gives expression 
to the view that the Rus were the earlier 
Scandinavians established among the 
Slavonic and Finnish tribes, whereas 


1 ‘The Russian word corresponding 
to “‘all’” is here an evident mistake for 
the homonymous *Becp, the name of 
another Finnish tribe. 
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Western Slavs, are represented as living under their own princes (cf. § 43), 
whereas the Riis are described as occupying a damp island which has an 
area of 3 days by 3 days and lies amid a lake. These data point to the 
northern lands and seem to refer to the times before the foundation of 
the Kiev state,’ but it is characteristic that in spite of the modest size of the 
territory the king of the Ris is given the pompous title of Khdgan Ris and 
that according to Gardizi the island contained a population of 100,000 men 
(mardum). [Cf. also Yaqit, ii, 834, where a similar statement is ascribed 
to Magq., though it is not found in BGA, iii.] 

The Balkhi tradition (Ist., 1.H.) knows very little about the [Western] 
Slavs (Sagaliba) between whom and the [Volga] Bulghar it places the 
Ris. Here we have evidently to do with the Kiev period of Russian history. 
Ist., 225-6, distinguishes three “‘kinds”’ (sinf) of Ras. The prince of those 
who live nearest to the Bulghar resides in the town of *Kiyaba, i.e. 
probably Kiev (Const. Porph., cap. 8, KuodBa or KioBa). The farthest dis- 
tant Ris are called 4,56 S.ldwiya,* which looks very much like a parallel 
form of Sagaliba, perhaps referring specially to the Sloveni} of Novgorod 
among whom the Normans first settled. The third group are the itt,| 
(many variants) whose king lives in \,) (many variants). They are the 
wildest and kill the strangers who would penetrate into their country from 
which they themselves export black martens and rasds (tin or lead?) by 
a waterway. Since Frahn’s Ibn Foszlan, Annex I, p. 162, the name Arthad 
(Ar6a) has been interpreted as Erz’a, which is the name of one of the two 
great divisions of the Mordva (§ 52). The Constantinople MS., Ist., 2262, 
very definitely says that the |, (Arbd, *Arthd) ‘‘are [or perhaps: trade ?} 
between the Khazar and the Great (a'zam) Bulghar’’, which eventually 
suits> the Erz’a.® If the interpretation is right it indicates that there existed 
some Riis centre in the Oka region.” Frahn pointed out that at Oleg’s times 
a lieutenant of his lived in the town of Rostov on the territory of the 
Finnish Mer’a, and it is possible to imagine a similar situation obtaining in 
the region of the Mordva who, according to Nestor’s “Initial” Chronicle, 


' The “island”? most probably refers 
to Novgorod (in Norse Holmgarir, i.e. 
“the island town’’), cf. Thomsen, o.c., 
Marquart, Streifziige, pp. xxxiv, 201, 
Westberg, o.c., 1908, iii, 25. 

* I.H., 285, adds: ‘‘and their king is 
in S.J/d, a town of theirs.’”? The variant 
4 o- might indicate the reading of 4 Le 
as *C.lav- (?), which, however, would 
be inexplicable. 

3 According to the Hypatios chronicle 
the original settlers in Novgorod were 
Sloveni (Cnosenn). 

* The story of the Arthd killing the 
strangers might favour the theory that 
the tribe belonged to the Mordva 
whose name is supposed to be an Iranian 


ec :ivalent of the Herodotian dvipoddyor, 
v.t., § 52. 

5 If the latter is the Bulghar town on 
the Volga, but the meaning of the term 
is not clear, v.7., p. 439, Nn. 2. 

6 Westberg, 0.c., 1908, p. 398, attach- 
ing too much importance to the export 
of rasds, interpreted as ‘‘tin”, thought 
that Arthad was Scandinavia! In the 
Persian translation of Ist., 226%, 45)\ 


lb 5 renders Vols). Our §§ 4, 9. and 25, 
13. show that arziz means both “‘tin”’ 
and “‘lead’’; gal‘z which only means “‘tin” 
may be an arbitrary addition by the 
translator who hesitated between the 
two meanings of arziz. 

7 Vi.s., p. 217. 
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equally paid tribute to the Rs.’ The identification Arthd = Ersz'‘a conflicts 
with Ist.’s indication concerning Kiyaba being the nearest to Bulghiar, but 
on the other hand Artha must have lain to the east of Slawiya which was the 
farthest territory of the Ras (with regard to Bulghar from which the de- 
scription apparently starts).? [Kwydba may be the “‘territory of K.”’.] 

Our text is essentially a rearrangement of the above-mentioned sources. 
The dependence on the common source used by I. R. and Gardizi appears 
from the following synoptic table. [‘Aufi in the first part of his report 
closely follows the same tradition.] 


LR. Gadat | Gl 
the Ras live on a wooded, | D. 100,000 inhabi- | entirely different (after Ist.) 
damp island tants (!) 

Khaqan Ris Dz. D 


raid Slavs by sea, sell them D A. victorious over the neigh- 

to the Khazar and Bulkar bours 

No agriculture: import food D. country rich in necessaries; 

from the Slav land Slavs among the Ras 

newly born presented with D N. 

swords 

no villages* N. N. 

traders in furs D. furs 

neatly dressed; gold brace- | D. linen clothes woollen bonnets [linen men- 

lets tioned under § 43] 

kind to slaves and guests D. some of the R. practise 
chivalry 

numerous towns® D. vast country 

sulaymanian swords D. A. valuable swords 

united against enemies D. N. 

trial by kings; duels D. N. tithe to the government 

physicians powerful N. A. physicians respected 

courageous, enterprising; N. A. warlike 

sailors, not horsemen 

trousers of 100 cubits N. D. asin LR. 

treacherous N. N. quarrelsome 

nobles buried with all be- N. A. asin LR. 


longings and wives 


* Trace of contradictory sources. 


' The name of the important town of 2 Artha has a variant 4)\\ which 
R’azan’ may be also connected with suggested to Chwolson the identification 
Erz‘a. The town (first mentioned under of *4bdrma with Biarmia (Perm) of the 
A.D. 1095) was founded in the region Scandinavian sagas (Anglo-Saxon Beor- 
where the Slav V’atichi (<Ventict) mas, Old Norse Bjarmar, cf. Thomsen, 
lived, but originally (from the 7th to 9.¢,, 31). Eventually this identification 
the oth century) the lands along the Oka = would have the advantage of explaining 
probably belonged to the Mordvaterri- our passage on the Pecheneg mountains 
tory. Cf. V. A. Gorodtsov, The (Ural?) which formed the eastern boun- 
ancient population of the R’azan’ pro- dary of the Ris and of better suiting the 
vince, in Izv. otdel. russ. yazika, 1908, list of produce of the territory. Some 
t. 13, pp. 147-9. [However, the Erz’a, indirect evidence in favour of Biarmia 
at least now, live to the east of the might be gathered from the fact that Ist. 
Moksha, v.t., § 52.] does not mention the two northernmost 
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The third source (Balkhi> Ist.) having supplied our author with the 
names of the three ROs territories [shahr, ‘“‘town or land”’}] the item on 
the damp “‘island” (I.R., Gardizi, ‘Aufi) had to be thrown overboard. The 
country was then described as “vast” [cf. I.R.’s inconsequent mention of 
‘many towns’’] and couched into the habitual frame of boundaries. In the 
description of the ‘‘tqwns’’ the details on blades and swords are very probably 
a simple development of I.R.’s and Gardizi’s item on the sulaymdni swords 
which the Ris possess (lahum al-suyif al-sulaymaniya = va andar miydan 
shamshir-1 sulaymani fardvdn bashad). On ‘‘Solomonian swords” see the 
Qor’an, xxxiv, 10-12, cf. Chwolson, 0.c., 195. The detail on S.laba is a 
development of Ist.’s indication as to its remoteness. 

The only original statements which we can squeeze out of our text are those 
regarding the frontiers of the Ris and the course of the Ras river (§ 6, 44.). 

The situation of the Ris country, as understood by our author, appears 
from the following table: 


Northern Lands 


Saqlab RUS _Pecheneg Mts. 


Rota river 





which must be supplemented by the indications that the Majghari (§ 23) had 
the Ris to their north and west [= NW.?], and that the Turkish Pechenegs 
(§ 20) lived to the south of the river Ratha (sc) and had the Majghari and the 
Ris to their west [resp. to the west and north-west ?]. As the Pechenegs are 
placed north both of the *Bulghars (§ 51) and *Burtas (§ 52), which peoples 
were separated by the Volga, it is necessary to admit that the Pechenegs 
(see note to § 20) lived on both banks of this river. If so, it is difficult 
to find any other correspondence than the Oka for the river separating the 
Turkish Pechenegs from the Ris (v.s., p. 217). The Pecheneg mountains 
(Ural?) would then form the Ris boundary somewhere in the region to the 
north-east of the Volga.' The latter river itself, at least down to its junction 


peoples Isi (Ves’) and Yura ( Yugra) of 
which the first, according to R. Hennig, 
must be sought near Cherdin (Uepabinp) 
on the Kama, see Der mittelalterl. arab. 
Handelsverkehr in Osteuropa, in Der 
Islam, xxii/3, 1935, pp. 239-65. [But cf. 
Marquart, Arktische Lander, 304, who 
still follows Frahn’s theory according 
to which the Isi must be placed near 
Belozero.] In any case the reading 
Arthd is better attested. Quite lately V. 
Moshin took Artha for the Tmutarakan’ 


colony of the Ris (on the Taman’ pen- 
insula, east of the entrance channel of 
the Azov sea) but this hypothesis goes 
counter to Ist.’s indication as to the 
inaccessibility of the Artha land, and its 
exports. 

' See § 5, 19. where a mountain 
(Urals) is described as stretching be- 
tween the end of the Ris and the begin- 
ning of the Kimak. Cf. also the eventual 
restoration of \)\/a)4\ as *Abdrma< 
Biarmia? 
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with the Oka, was evidently thought to flow in ROs territory (§ 6, 44.) but 
the description of the “Ros river” (upper Volga)' does not imply that 
Urtab, S.ldba, and Kiydfa stood on its banks. The text only indicates that 
the river watered their “confines”. Their enumeration logically goes in the 
inverse order to Ist. who certainly wrote as if he were looking from Bulghar 
westward. [Urtdb W\;)\ corresponds to *ol,\< at\, v.s., p. 434-] 

In his very interesting work on the “Volga route” Prof. P. Smirnov has 
lately advanced the thesis (see his conclusions, 0.c., 223-9) that before the 
foundation of the Kiev state there existed on the middle Volga a Norman 
state under a gaghan. 'To support this theory he very ingeniously utilized 
such data as the report on the embassy from the Chacanus of the Rhos in 
A.D. 839, the mention of the Khdgdn Rus in the common source of L.R., 
H.-‘A., and Gardizi, and the item of our source on the Ris river. Along the 
latter he disposed the three towns so that Kiydfa (?) comes to occupy 
the place of the future Nizhni-Novgorod at the junction of the Oka with the 
Volga; S.ldba, that of the later Yaroslavl, and Arthd (?) is tentatively sought 
between the two, perhaps in the Oka basin. This hypothesis revolutionizes 
the accepted views on the origins of the Great-Russian nation. Here is not 
the place to enter upon its consideration as a new theory, but as regards the 
arguments derived from our source (which the author knew through 
Toumansky’s excerpts) it is to be feared that no particular and decisive 
weight can be attributed to a text which is mainly a compilation and a re- 


arrangement of written sources with a dangerous tendency towards artificial 
systematization.? 


§45. The Inner Bulghar. 


Marquart, Stretfziige, 503-6, 517-19; Westberg, K analizu vostoc. istoc., 
in Zhurnal Min. Nar. Prosv., February 1908, pp. 387-9. 

The term undoubtedly belongs to Balkhi for only the two geographers 
who remodelled his work mention the Bulghdr al-dakhil. \st., 226, writes: 
“the Ris trade with the Khazars, Rim, and Great Bulghar (Bulghar 
al-a‘zam). 'They border from the north on the Rim; their numbers are 
great and their might is reported to be such that they have imposed the 


left alone, the three names of Russian 
towns were undoubtedly found by 
Idrisi in the traditional sources and 


' T.Kh., 124, is evidently responsible 
for the indication that it flows from the 
Slav territory (see note to § 44). 


2 Among other sources Smirnov, o.c., 
202-7, utilizes Idrisi, ii, 401, who adds 
to Ist.’s data some characteristics of the 
three towns (S.Jdwa ‘“‘sur le sommet 
d’une montagne”; Arthdn ‘‘jolie ville sur 
une montagne escarpée’’, at 4 days’ dis- 
tance from the two other towns, &c.). 
No trust, however, can be put in these 
details, for which there is no authority 
in the earlier sources. These additions 


must be clearly distinguished from 
Idrisi’s original data on his contem- 
porary Riusiya and Qumaniya, 11, 397- 
400. Therefore Idrisi’s ,\S Kieu may 
easily be ancther avatar of the older al S. 
Idrisi combines various sources of dif- 
ferent epochs and Marquart has shown 
how inaccurate (‘“Schwindelwerk’’) he is 
in eastern regions, cf. Erdnsahr, 261-2 
(India), Komanen, 102-4 (Central Asia). 
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khardj on those of the Rom and Inner Bulghar who live near to their 
country. The Inner Bulghar are Christians.” I.H., 286, gives a considerably 
different version: ‘‘the Great Bulghar border on the Ram from the north; 
their numbers are great and their might is reported to be such that in the 
old days (qgadiman) they imposed the khardj on those of the Ram who lived 
near them. As regards the Inner Bulghar there are among them Christians 
and Muslims.” ‘T’o this I.H. adds that in his time (fi wagtind hddhda) no 
trace (bagiya) was left of the Bulghar, Burtds, and Khazar for the Ros 
having attacked them appropriated their lands. Those who escaped from 
the Ras lived scattered in the neighbouring places ‘‘in view of their attach- 
ment to their lands and in the hope that they would be able to enter a pact 
with the Ras and place themselves again under the latter’s authority’’.' 
These parallel passages reflect some vagueness and confusion in the 
original source. The term “Inner Bulghar’”’ is evidently opposed to ‘‘Outer 
Bulghar” (Bulghdr al-khdrija) which name is given by Ist., 10, to ‘‘a small 
madina (town, or country) having few dependencies and known only as the 
trading centre of those [northern] countries’’; cf. a more complete descrip- 
tion of the Volga Bulghar in Is¢., 225.2 The Inner Bulghars were identified 
by Westberg, /.c., with the Black Bulghars mentioned both in Const. 
Porph., De admin. imp., ch. 12 and 42, and in Russian chronicles (as raiders 
of the Crimean Chersonese).? However, in the introductory part of his 
work, Ist., 7, describing the breadth of the earth and starting from the 
Ocean and Gog and Magog goes on as follows: “then [the line] skirts the 
farther side (zahr) of the Saqiliba, crosses the land of the Inner Bulghar 
and Saqiliba and goes along the Rim country and Syria.” Marquart, 
0.c., §17, interprets this passage in the sense that Inner Bulghar and Sa- 
qaliba both, as a sort of hendtadyoin, refer to the Danubian Bulghars (‘‘so 
weist das darauf hin, dass beide Namen bereits Wechselbegriffe geworden 
waren’’). This interpretation‘ is hardly correct and the impression of the 


1 J.H., 281, places the devastation of | and Danube. In Russian chronicles 


Bulghar by the Ris in 358/968-9 re- 
ferring undoubtedly to Sviatoslav’s 
eastern raids. As Barthold has suggested 
in his Mesto prikasptyskikh oblastey v 
istorii musul. mira, Baku 1925, p. 43, 
the date properly refers to 1.H.’s sojourn 
in Jabaristan where he collected the 
information on Sviatoslav’s raid of 965. 

2 The difference between the Inner 
and Great Bulghar is not clear. The 
latter name according to I.H.’s im- 
proved text refers to the Danube Bul- 
ghar. In older Greek sources the ‘‘Old, 
or Great Bulghar”’ refers to the seats of 
the Uturghur, to the east of the Maeotis, 
cf. Marquart, Streifztige, 503. In the ex- 
planation of Bulghdr al-a'zam Marquart, 
ibid., 518, hesitates between the Volga 


(1236) the ‘“‘Great town of Bolgar” 
(BenHKBIA roponb BonrappcKsia) is 
the town on the Volga. Similarly the 
Hungarian Dominican monk Julian 
who, in search of the Hungarian kins- 
men, travelled in A.D. 1234-6 beyond 
the Volga calls the country of the Volga 
Bulghars Magna Bulgaria, see G. Fejér, 
Cod. diplom. Hungariae, Budapest 1829, 
iv/1, p. 54. 

3 Marquart, Stretfsiige, 503, places 
the Black Bulghars between the Dniepr 
and the Khazar lands, and further 
identifies them with the Kuturgur men- 
tioned in Syriac and Byzantine sources. 

4+ Marquart refers to the Tanbih, 141, 
where the Burghar are defined as a sort 
of Slavs. [Cf. p. 429, 1. 25.] 
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text is that the Inner Bulghirs lived north of the [Western] SaqAliba, or in 
close contact with them, cf. the indications of the present paragraph. 

Our author tries to weld together the data found in Ist. and in his other 
source but the result of this operation cannot be trusted. The details on the 
Saqaliba as the western neighbours of the Inner Bulghars and on the 
Russo-Bulghar wars hail evidently from Ist., 7 and 226. The Mirvat living 
to the east of our Bulghar along the Black Sea (cf. §§ 3, 6. and 46) reflect a 
wrong interpretation of the source which is better preserved in Gardizi 
(v.s., § 22 on the basic error with regard to the Majghari territory). 

To sum up: our chapter is worth only as much as is due to Ist. who him- 
self knows very little about Eastern Europe and the Balkans. Westberg’s 
theory is too specious and Marquart seems to be right in identifying the 
Inner Bulghar with the Danubian Bulghars. Our author must have taken 
the different names found in his sources for four distinct peoples: 


I.Kh. Burjan (§ 42, 16.) 
I. Rusta Bulghari (§ 42, 18.) 
Ist. Inner Bulghar (§ 45) 


source common with Gardizi V.n.nd.r (§ 53) (?) 


§46. The Mirvat. 


Marquart, Streifziige, 118-20 and 539; Bury, The Treatise ‘“‘De admin. 
imperio” in Byzant. Zeitschr., xv, 1906, pp. 511-77 (especially pp. 561-8); 
Géza Fehér, Ungarns Gebietsgrenzen in der Mitte des 10. fahrhunderts, in 
Ungar. Fahrbiicher, ii/1, 1922, pp. 37-69; Macartney, The Magyars, 
pp. 147~51; F. Dvornfk, Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode, Prague, 
1933, PP. 212-47, 276. 

This chapter ought to come logically after §53. Our author’s geo- 
graphical indications can be resumed in the following schemes: 


Majghari [§ 22] 






Baradhas 
[§se] 


Mountains 





but all the tentatives to disclose the identity of the Mirvat from this internal 
evidence have lamentably failed.!_ The solution came from another side. 


' T have been trying successively to Azov seats (cf. § 47), with the Crimean 
identify the Mirvat with the Magyars Goths, and with Mopéia mentioned by 
expelled by the Pechenegs from their Const. Porph., v.s., notes to § 20. 
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The only sure parallel of our Mirvdt (so vocalized) is Gardizi’s M.rdat. 
The discovery of our author’s basic mistake with regard to the Majghari 
territory (see notes to §22) has shown the futility of the attempts of 
reconciling the views resulting from this erroneous conception with 
Gardizi’s passage which follows the tenor of the original report without 
trying to fit it into an imaginary scheme of “frontiers” (Audi). 
Assuming that Gardizi describes the Atelkuzu stage of Magyar migra- 
tions we have further identified the N.nd.r/V.n.nd.r with the 
Onoghundur-Bulghars living beyond the Dibd/Riutd, 1.e. Danube, or 
perhaps Sereth (§ 53), and we shall now proceed one stage farther along 
the same road suggesting that the M.rdat/Muirvat must be the ‘“‘Moravians’’. 
Const. Porph., De admin. imper., ch. 38, p. 170, says that after several 
years spent in Atelkuzu the Magyars were attacked by the Pechenegs and 
had to look for a new habitat; so they drove out the inhabitants of Great 
Moravia (7) weydAn MopaBia) and settled in the land “in which they are still 
living”. In ch. 40, p. 173, the mention of Lépycov (situated at 2 days’ 
distance from Belgrade at the estuary of a river),’ is accompanied by the 
note that beyond it (azo ray éxeice) lies “the Great Unbaptized Moravia 
which the Magyars (Todpxor) destroyed and over which previously ruled 
Sventopluk (LdevdorAcKos)”. Finally, ch. 42, p. 177: “The Magyars live 
beyond the Danube in the Moravian land (eis ryv rs MopaBias yfv) and 
also on this [7.e. southern] side of it between the Danube and Sava.” 

Gardizi’s source undoubtedly refers to the Magyars before their occupa- 
tion of their present country (““Landnahme’”). If so, this country lying to the 
north-west of the Carpathians was still in Sventopluk’s possession and 
following Const. Porph.’s use could be called Moravia *i,\,,, to which oI, » 
strikingly resembles.? The distance of 10 days which according to Gardizi 
separated the N.nd.r from the M.rdat is also acceptable? if we consider the 
difficulty of communication across the Carpathians. 

The name 4), (var. ol» a) oj!) is indeed found in Mas‘ddi’s report 
on the Slavs, Murij, iti, 61-5, where it is associated with *Khurvat-in 
(Northern Croats? v.s., § 42) and *Sdakh-in (Czechs?). As Mas‘idi wrote 
in A.D. 943-4, 1.e. after the ‘‘Landnahme’’, it is natural that he restricts the 
use of the term to Moravia proper and that he mentions the kingdom of the 
Turk (Todpxor = Magyars) in the neighbourhood of the kingdom of *al- 
Firagh (Prague).5 


' Sirmia (Sryem) lies north of the * The text was first edited and 


Sava and upstream from Belgrade. 

2 A transposition of \ and , in Arabic 
script is extremely frequent, and for the 
substitution in Persian of a ~ for the 
final 3, we have an example in cl> 
for *a> in § 22, v.s., p. 323. 

3 If the N.nd.r = Danube Bulgarians, 
we have to reckon these 10 days from 
the old Bulgarian capital Préslav (at 
4 hours’ distance to the west of Shumen). 


explained by Charmoy, in Mém. Acad. 
SPb., ii, 1834, pp. 297-408, and in the 
last place by Marquart, Streifztige, 
Pp. 95-160. 

5 In Mas‘idi’s Tanbih, 67, the 
“Slavonic Namj-in and Murawa”’ are 
mentioned on the river called *“Dunaba- 
wa-M.ldwa. Mas‘adi adds that many 
Burghar settled in this locality after 
their conversion to Christianity. Mar- 
quart, o.c., 116, thought that this 
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We can now return to our author who has complicated the situation by 
arraying the triad of nations: Majghari-V.n.nd.r-Mirvat from north 
to south, so that the Mirvat, instead of being found “‘behind the [Car- 
pathian] mountains”, came to live on the northern coast of the Black sea, 
to the west and north of the Khazarian Pechenegs (§ 47); from the latter 
they were screened by a phantom mountain which (v.s., the sketch) was 
apparently imagined as a southern continuation of the ‘‘V.n.nd.r moun- 
tains” forming the frontier in the north. This mountain is a reminiscence 
of Gardizi’s mountain standing on the bank of the river “above” the 
N.nd.r,! #.e. north of them. In the west and north the Mirvat are made to 
border on the “Inner Bulghars’’, whose name belongs to a different source 
(§ 45). All this is possible only in total oblivion of the Magyar seats on 
the Black sea coast! 

As regards the general characteristics of the people in question Gardizi 
says that the Christian M.rdat dress like the Arabs and trade chiefly with 
them. The vestimentary detail has nothing strange in itself but the second 
item is more puzzling, unless we admit that Arab merchants could penetrate 
into Moravia from the Adriatic coast, or through Macedonia. Both 
Mas'‘ddi’s report and that of Ibrahim b. Ya‘qab, though of a later date, 
render possible the supposition that some relations existed between the 
Arabs and Sventopluk’s dominions. Entirely fantastic are our author’s 
assertions that the Mirvat knew Arabic and were tent-dwellers. These 
may be merely personal deductions from the fact that the Mirvat dressed 
like “‘Arabs’’.? 

The confusion in our source is blatant and we are obliged to go in the 
first place by Gardizi’s less sophisticated parallel text. It could be objected 
that the identification of Mirvat with Moravia conflicts with the description 
of the Saqdliba (§ 43), subjects of the same Sventopluk. We must, however, 
admit that the source on the Sagdliba has been utilized by I. Rusta, the 
H.-‘A,,and Gardizi, whereas the combinationof V.n.nd.rand Mirvatisknown 
only to the H.-‘A. and Gardizi who in this case must have used some special 
source [or additional passage!] to which we have to assign a date of circa 
A.D. goo. Therefore the mention of Moravia (= 7) peydAn MopaBia) could 
easily be disconnected from its famous ruler, associated in the other source 
with the Saqiliba. 


passage referred to the Serbian Morava, 
t.e. to the southern affluent of the 
Danube, downstream from Belgrade. 
This Morava lay in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bulgaria and from 
king Krum’s times (d. A.D. 844) was 
under Bulgarian sway. 

' Looking from Constantinople as 
the point of observation. 

4 All these details made me at first 
suspect the author of some knowledge 
of the Crimean peoples, of whom the 
Goths were Christians, recognized the 


supremacy of Byzantium, entertained 
good relations with their Turkish neigh- 
bours of the steppe, and probably 
carried on maritime trade. See West- 
berg, Die Fragmente des Toparcha Go- 
thicus [circa A.D. 963], in Zap. Akad. 
SPb., rg01, series VII, tome v, No. 2, 
and lately A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in 
the Crimea (in Russian), Izv. Gosud. 
Akad. Istorti Materialnoy Kultur:, i, 
1-80, ii, 179-282 (especially 239-49). 
Cf. also note to § 50, 4. 
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§47. The Khazarian Pechenegs. 


In § 20 the older territory of the Pechenegs is described, up in the north, 
grosso modo between the Urals and the Volga. Our § 47 refers to the new 
seats of the Pechenegs when, following the events of a.p. 889-93, they 
came to occupy the Magyars’ lands near the Azov sea. This chapter 
belongs to the Balkhi> Ist. tradition (cf. notes to § 20 where Ist., 10, is 
quoted) and corresponds to the historical facts. On the contrary, geo- 
graphically we are in the region where our author artificially strings 
together information derived from different sources. 

Ist. says only that the Pechenegs settled between the Khazar and Ram.! 
Our author places some ‘‘Khazar mountains” east of the Khazarian Pech- 
enegs.? The latter are imaginary unless they refer to the watershed 
between the Volga and the Don, but at all events we are given to under- 
stand (cf. § 50) that in the east they separated the Khazarian Pechenegs 
from the Khazars. In the south the Khazarian Pechenegs bordered on the 
Alan (cf. § 48) and in Mas‘ddi’s account of the W.l.nd.ri federation (which 
comprised the Pechenegs) it is said that these Turkish tribes lived on 
peaceful terms with the Khazar king and the Master of the Alan (sa/ub 
al-Lan), v.1., notes to § 53. The detail on the Gurz sea lying to the west 
of the Khazarian Pechenegs is due to some wrong idea about the con- 
figuration of the north-eastern corner of the Black Sea. To the north (and 
partly to the west, cf. p. 440) the Mirvat are named as the neighbours of the 
Khazarian Pechenegs, but here we are certainly on a purely imaginary 
ground for between the Azov sea and the Danube our author tries to drive 
in, as a wedge, the Mirvat whose name he found in his special source [or 
passage] unknown to I.Kh., I. Rusta, or Is¢. The latter author, w.s. p. 314, 
1. 1, is right when he suggests that the Pechenegs extended westwards down 
to the Rim, #.e., practically speaking, to the Danubian region, for such was 
the case in the beginning of the tenth century when the Magyars had 
already left Atelkuzu behind. With this agrees Mas‘idi’s embroiled 
account of the W.l.nd.ri hordes operating against the Byzantine empire. 
But the above-mentioned particular source, common to the H.-‘A. and 
Gardizi, refers to the situation circa A.D. goo (cf. § 42, 18.) when for a short 
period the Magyars screened the Pechenegs from Bulgaria (associated 
with the “‘Rim”’ in point of religion). The situation in the steppes in this 
period is extremely dark and, following Mas‘idi’s account, we may imagine 
that some “‘swarming” of the tribes was taking place. In any case the 
victorious Pechenegs, after the Magyars had surrendered to them their Le- 
bedia home, most probably remained in touch with the Magyars, for after a 
short while they again attacked them and drove them out of their new habitat 
stretching between the Dniepr and the Sereth. Consequently, at the 


™ Cf. also Const. Porphyr. quoted in Bachandk-i Khazari biburradh, to suit § 
the notes to § 20. 47, ought to read: miydn-t Bachandk-t 
2 Cf. §5, 18. where mtydn-i ndhiyat-i Khazari [va Khazar] bigudharadh(?). 
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Atelkuzu period of Magyar migrations, which the special source [circa 
A.D. goo] had in view, our author ought to have mentioned the Magyars 
as the western neighbours of the Khazarian Pechenegs. He, however, not 
knowing what to do with the names V.a.nd.r and Mirvdt arranged the 
bearers of them from north to south, so that the Mirvat came to occupy 
the region somewhere about the Crimea (instead of Transylvania!). So, 
briefly speaking, the items on the north-western frontier of the Khazarian 
Pechenegs must be due exclusively to our author’s speculations. 

For the further destinies of the Pechenegs ‘Aufi’s text published by 
Barthold, Turkestan, i, 99, and Marquart, Komanen, 40, is of great interest. 
‘Aufi (thirteenth century) writes that the arrival of the Q.ri (Qun? v.s., notes 
to §§ 14, 1. and 21) in the Sari land made the inhabitants of the latter move 
into the land of the Tiirkmans [ = Ghuz] with the result that the Ghuz 
[ = Tiirkmin] went to the land of the Pechenegs near the coast of the 
Armenian (= Caspian?) sea." Marquart, Komanen, 54, places these events in 
the beginning of the eleventh century but finally, p. 202, leaves the whole 
question in suspense. Barthold (in his review of Marquart’s book) admits 
that ‘Aufi has in view the migration of the tribes in the eleventh century 
when the Qipchaq (see notes to § 21) drove the Ghiz out of their steppes. 
For a short time the supremacy in the southern Russian steppes passed to the 
Ghiz. Russian chronicles under a.D. 968 register the first incursion of the 
Pechenegs into Russian lands. In their turn the Pechenegs must have been 
considerably weakened by a.D. 1036 when Yaroslav of Kiev defeated them. 


§48. The Alan. 


Vsevolod Miller, Osetinskiye et’udi, iii, Moscow, 1887, pp. 1-116; 
J. Kulakovsky, Christianity of the Alans (in Russian), in Vizanttyskiy 
Vremennik, v, 1898, pp. 1-18 [accordiug to the author the Alans were 
converted en masse only in the beginning of the tenth century, while 
Nicholas the Mystic was patriarch in Constantinople in go1-7 and 912-25]; 
J. Kulakovsky, The Alans according to Classical and Byzantine Authors 
(in Russian), Kiev 1899 [a very thorough study]; Marquart, Strezfziige, 
pp. 165-71; Taubler, Zur Geschichte der Alanen, in Klto, 1x, 1909, pp. 14- 
28 (notes on ancient history); Barthold, Allan in EI; Marquart, Komanen, 
pp. 107-9 (the Alans to the east of the Caspian Sea); Bleichsteiner, Das 
Volk d. Alanen, in Berichte d. Forschungs-Institutes f. Osten und Orient, 
Wien, ii, 1918, pp. 4-16; Marquart, Iberer und Hyrcanier, in Caucastca, 
fasc. 8, 1931, pp. 79-88 (critical remarks on Taubler). [J. Charpentier, Dte 
ethnographische Stellung d. Tocharer, in ZDMG, 71, 1917, pp. 347-88, con- 
tains (pp. 357-66) a detailed study of the Osset connexions; the author 
makes a point of showing the identity of the Wu-sun (Chinese name of a 
people in the neighbourhood of the Issikul), “Actor, Asiani (who towards 


! The term 41)! wh 52 (sic) is very than the Black sea which we would 
strange and suits the Caspian better expect at this place! 
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A.D. 200 became the lords of the Tocharians, as results from Justin’s 
epitome of Trogus Pompeius) and Alani [?]. As regards the Caucasus 
Charpentier, p. 363, considers the Ossets as an independent branch of 
the great Alan people.]' 

§§ 48 and 49 ought to come logically after § 36 (Shirvan). 

The Iranian Alans, later called As (cf. § 50, 4. Talis) were the ancestors 
of the present-day Ossets (from Georgian Ovs-et‘t< As). All the bearings 
of the frontiers in this paragraph must be rectified by go° (e.g., instead of 
east read: north; instead of west read: south). The item on the Alans 
bordering in the west (*south) on the Ram is explained by the fact that the 
Georgians (Gurz) are described under the Byzantine Empire (§ 42, 15.). 

[Additional note. In the Armenian Geography composed towards the 
eighth century (?) the westernmost Alans are called Ashtigor. The name, 
most probably, is an Armenian rendering of *As-Digor. Digor (further 
appearing in the same Geography as Dik‘or) is the name of the present-day 
western Ossets, cf. Marquart, Stretfstige, 170. Ash as an original form is 
hardly possible there being no § in Osset (at least in the present-day dialects) 
and the appearance of this foreign sound must account for the surd t of 
Tigor (instead of *Digor).2, The restoration *As can be supported by the 
fact that nowadays the Ossets call their western neighbours the Balqar 
Turks Asiag and their territory Asi? having evidently transferred to them 
the name of their own tribe which formerly occupied the region near the 
Elburz.* Some temporary elevation of this particular branch may account 
for the generalization in Muslim literature of the Mongol epoch (thirteenth 
century) of the term As, instead of the older Alan. However, the Mongol 
dominion, under which many As were carried away as far as China must have 
dealt a fatal blow to the western Ossets. Probably at that time (?) the region 
near the Elbrus (2.e. the valleys along the westernmost sources of the 
Terek and the easternmost sources of the Kuban), was occupied by the 
Turks now respectively called Balgar and Qara-chay. 

According to I.R., 148, the noblest (ashraf)of the four Alan tribes, the one 
to which the king belonged, was called _-L.»s *D.khs-As.5 The *Tuwal-As 
mentioned in our § 50, 4. may be another ramification of the As. As the 
Tuwal-As are coupled together with the Abkhaz their notoriety may be 
due to their holding some important pass (e.g. the Klukhor connecting the 
Qara-chay territory with Abkhazia). At present Twal-td is the name of the 
Ossets living on the southern slope of the Caucasian range but they may 
have been pushed south-eastwards by some wave of Turkish invasion.] 


' All this is rather obscure. * Const. Porph., De cerimoniis, ii, 48, 


2 That the Osset s sounded to a 
foreign ear like § is shown by such 
names on the Turkish (former Osset) 
territory as Ashtotur< Oss. Was-Totur 
“Saint Theodore’, Miller, Oset. Et’udi, 
iii, 8. 


3 Miller, o.c., iii, 6-7. 


speaks separately of the éfovatoxpdrwp 
*Adavias and the dpyovres ‘Alias (in 
whose land the Kaezeia: riAa = Darial 
are situated). This "Alia may possibly 
refer to the As? 

5 Perhaps *_-\>) Rukhs-As, cf. Rox- 
alani? 
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1. Kasak (as in Mas‘adi, Tanbih, 184: 4.10!) but Murij, ii, 45: cS,! 
corresponds to Byzantine Kacayia, old Russian Kacorut,? t.e. the present- 
day Cherkes (Circassians) who are of Caucasian race and speak a non- 
Indoeuropean language. According to the Muriij, ii, 45-6, the Kashak 
who did not live united under one king, were weaker than the Alans but 
could resist them in the fortresses situated along the coast. Our author 
must have misunderstood his source for he speaks of the Kasak under the 
Alan and consequently draws the latter’s northern (read : *western) frontier 
along the Black sea coast. Marquart, Komanen, 181, explains the later name 
Cherkes from Persian *chahdr-kas ‘‘the four tribes of the Kas” (?), cf. also 
Streifziige, 10, 145, 161, 175, 479. The Cherkes call themselves by an 
entirely different name Adige. 

The Kashak are not mentioned in I.R., Ist., or Gardizi and here again, 
as in the account of Lyzdn (§ 36, 36.) we find in the H.-‘A. some common 
traits with Mas‘adi. 

2. Khayldn (?) is otherwise unknown, unless it is a repetition of Khaydan 
mentioned under the Sarir (§ 49, 2.), but Khaydan was separated from the 
Alan territory by the whole length of the Sarir. 

3. Dar-i Alan, cf. § 5, 18 D., is the celebrated Bab al-Lan, i.e. the Darial 
pass in Central Caucasus on the Military Georgian road connecting Vladi- 
kavkaz with Tiflis. The Ossets now live astride of the pass [cf. § 36, 33-]. 
Our author shows no direct knowledge of the description of the Alan castle 
(Qal‘at al-Lan) in Mas‘idi, ii, 42. The item about the 1,000 guards of the 
fortress is found in Ibn Rusta, 148.3 The detail about the Christian religion 
of the king agrees with Ibn Rusta, 148, and Gardizi, where it is expressly 
stated that the king’s subjects are heathens. V.s., p. 444, |. 26. _ 

According to Mas‘adi, ii, 42, the capital of the Alans was called au 
*Maghas"" meaning “‘piety” (diydna). It is not mentioned in any other 
Muslim source but may be connected ~ith the city A-su Mie-k'te-sz° 
(probably ‘“‘M., city of the As”’) which is several times mentioned in Chinese 
sources ( Yiian-shi, &c.) in the accounts of Mangii’s expedition in Northern 
Caucasus in A.D. 1239, cf. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches, i, 316—-7.* 
See also Pelliot, four. As., April 1920, pp. 168-9, who further identifies 
the town of the Chinese sources with |% or |. mentioned in Rashid 
al-din, ed. Blochet, pp. 43, 47, after the expeditions to » » (Qrim? 
“‘Crimea”’) and before that to Darband. However, in Juvayni, GMS, 1, 
222, _% (var. {.) mentioned together with Bulghar seems to refer 
to the Moksha (a Mordvan tribe, cf. § 52) and such may be the case of 
P. 2251; P. 2244 ,,) is perhaps also a mis-spelling of the same name. 


' In the Tanbih, 184, both Kdsak and 
Kashak are mentioned erroneously as 


Kashak, Cherkes) and Gut (i.e. Crimean 
[?] Goths). 3 V.s. p. 68, note 1. 


separate peoples. 

2 Instead of Garf and K‘ut in the 
Armenian Geography, Marquart, Koma- 
nen, 181, suggests to read K'‘arf (i.e: 


4 It is more difficult to connect the 
Chinese name with the eastern neigh- 
bours of the Ossets the Chechen called 
in Russian sources Michkiz, Mizjeg, &c. 


The Sarir 
§ 49. The Sarir. 


Sarir is no original name of the country, being only an abridgement of 
the title sahtb al-sarir ‘‘Master of the Throne” which the Arabs gave to the 
local king (on his golden throne sarir, in our text takht, see I.R., 147, 
Mas‘adi, Murij, ii, 41, Isy., 223). I.R. and Gardizi, 101, call the king 
respectively ,\,) and ,\,). This detail suggested to Marquart and Barthold 
(Daghestan in EI) the identification of the Sarir with the Avar people in 
Daghestan (on the middle one of the Qoy-su rivers of which the united 
waters, under the name of Sulaq, flow into the Caspian south of the 
Terek).' Baladhuri, p. 196 1m fine, discussing the titles given by Andshirvin 
to the princes of Daghestan says: ‘“‘the khaqan of the mountain (khdgan 
al-jabal!) who is the Master of the Throne is called os:\;,\s, (variants: 
olsil, Vay, oltsy sl) ay)”. Thomas Artsruni (tenth century) mentions the people 
Aurhaz-k' ([Le7Saqp) jointly with the Tsanar-k' (Sandr, § 36, 33.), 
cf. Marquart, 0.c., 496. In the Zafar-ndma (written in A.D. 1424), i, 772, 
777, 779, the Daghestan Avars are called Auhar, and this form is very much 
like the first element of the king’s name in Baladhuri.? Mas‘adi, ii, 41, 
relates a story of the descendance of the Master of the Throne from 
Bahram Gir, and abusively confers on him an additional title of Filan- 
shah (v.i., § 50, 3¢.). The connexion with the Master of the Throne seems 
to have been much appreciated for not only Mas‘idi speaks of the matri- 
monial ties between the Alan and the Sarir princely families but we know 
that Ishaq b. Isma‘il, ruler of Tiflis ctvca a.D. 830-53, was married to a 
daughter of this king, see Tabari, iii, 1416, and Thomas Artsruni, transl. 
Brosset, pp. 143, 168. The important historical role of the Avar principality 
is shown by the fact that the Avar language is still a sort of lingua franca in 
Daghestan. This language, belonging to the local eastern Caucasian group 
has, however, nothing to do with the original language of the Avar invaders 
who first organized the principality of the Sarir. See Map xi. 

[The Avars were the great conquerors of the fifth century who about 
A.D. 461-5 drove the Sabirs westwards. They are the people which the 
Chinese call Jou-jan or Fuan-juan and which, according to P. Pelliot, was of 
Mongol race.* In a.D. 551 they were vanquished by the Turks (T’u-chiieh) 
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™ The Avars are now an entirely 
Daghestanian people, but their name 
may reflect that of some former dynasty 
issued from the pre-Islamic “Afapou, 
*ABdpets, see I.Kh., 92 and 119: al-Abar, 
cf. Marquart, Komanen, 74-5. 

2 In Armenian Aurhazk’, k' is the 
suffix of plural and the group rh, with 
usual metathesis, must stand for hr. In 
*Auhraz I consider z as an Iranian 
suffix of origin similar to that of Gur-z, 
Lak-z, Lay-z (§ 36, 36.). Consequently 
the Armenian form *Auhra-z (easily << 
Auhar-z) is identical with later Persian 


Auhar (> Avdr) and in its light we may 
restore Baladhuri’s title, which consists 
of a name-+sufhix z-+suffix dn. As 
regards the form iy we may suppose 
that it is a result of several tentatives to 
transcribe the difficult name containing 
the elements \,, usually confused in 
writing. One of the , may be super- 
fluous and with *\ ay (or still better ay!) 
we approach the Armenian form. The 
tentative restoration would be *Auhar- 
z-dn-shdah. 
3 Cf. T.-Pao, xxxii/4, 1936, p. 235. 
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and according to Theophylactos Simocatta fled partly to China (Tavydor = 
Tabghach = the Wei dynasty) and partly to the Mouxpi. On the contrary, 
the Avars who first came into touch with the Byzantines towards a.D. 557 
only assumed the name of their famous predecessors whereas in reality 
they belonged to the "Oywp (Uyghur) tribes Ovdp, Xourvi, &c. Cf. Mar- 
quart, Die Chronologie d. alttiirk. Inschriften, 94, Erdngahr, 52-5, 84, &c., 
Stretfziige, passim, and Chavannes, Documents, 229-33. One should think 
then that the Avars who gave a dynasty to northern Daghestan belonged 
to the later ‘‘Pseudo-Avars”, though the question needs still a special 
investigation. As regards the Mukri who were joined by a part of the true 
Avars they are usually identified with the Tunguz people Mu-chi (Wu-chi) 
or Mo-ho which lived north of Corea, cf. Herrmann, Historical Atlas of 
China, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1935, Map 30), but Marquart, Erdnsahr, p. 54, 
ult. was inclined to take them for the Merkit (see, however, his later Komanen, 
88). In favour of this opinion one could quote a fact which seems to have 
escaped the notice of the scholars. According to Rashid al-din, ed. Béré- 
zine, vii, go (transl. v, 70) one of the four divisions of the -Sy or o % 
was Called »,\ (*Auhar?), which name is, indeed, reminiscent of the title 
borne by the Sarir king. This item does not, of course, constitute a proof 
for the “‘true-Avar”’ origin of the rulers of Sarir, who, following Theophyl. 
Simocatta’s theory, could have usurped a name which did not strictly 
belong to them, but the resemblance of the names in both cases is a testi- 
mony for its original form. It must be finally remembered that the evidence 
for the distinction of the true Avars and Pseudo-Avars, depending chiefly 
on one Byzantine source, is rather frail and a complete disappearance after 

D. 552 of a warrior race would be unexpected.] 

On the mountain of the Sarir see § 5, 18. On the wrong idea of the 
sources of the Kur see § 6, 56. Our author makes the Sarir border on the 
Rim, the latter term evidently referring only to the Georgians (§ 42, 15.). 

No parallels could be found for the story about the giant flies (pasha). 
Mas‘idi, ii, 42, gives the name *Muyhas*" to the Alan capital (v.s.). 
Could not some popular etymology *Maghas>Persian magas ‘“‘fly” have 
served as a starting-point for a story reflecting some discontent with the 
neighbours? [?] 

1. On the king’s castle see also § 5, 18c. Mas‘adi, ii, 42, calls the seat 
of government (dar al-mulk) of the Sarir cr (¢>; d’Ohsson quotes 


the variant ¢4>). This place may correspond to the present centre of the 


Avar territory, Khunzakh (*¢ >). See Map xi. 

2. glas (perhaps fepeated under § 48, 2.) corresponds to ol in 
I.R., 147, and Gardizi, 109, and Slax in Mas‘adi, ii, 7, 39. Already 
d’Ohsson in his very good book Des peuples du Caucase, Paris 1828, p. 19, 
wrote: “il me parait hors de doute qu’il faut lire 4\s> puisque le pays 
ici désigné est encore habité par les Kaitacs (53 dans Abul-Fida’ et 


1 Abul-Fida, p. 71, says that Jabal from the coast of the Caspian sea near 
al-Qytq (perhaps for “Qabq?) stretches the town of Bab al-abwab in a southern 
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Katib-Chelebi).”* Marquart in the additions to his Streifziige, 492, came 
practically to the same conclusion. The Qaytaq (speaking [now] a Daghes- 
tanian language) live on the rivers Gumri (*Humri?) and Darbakh, along 
the coast immediately north of Darband.? I.R., 147-8, quoting from some 
earlier source calls the king of Ahyzdn Adharnaraé and says that he is 
equally respectful to the three religions of his subjects (Muslims, Jews, and 
Christians). He places Ahyzdn at 12 manzils‘‘to the right’’} of the Master of 
the Throne’s castle which distance is certainly exaggerated, unless it is based 
on a confusion with a different Khyzdn. According to Mas’adi the Fyddn 
was formerly a part of the Khazarian principalities (dakhtla fi jumlat muluk 
al- Khazar); in his times the king, a Muslim said to be of the Qahtdn tribe, 
bore the hereditary name of Jul.‘ 

A certain difficulty results from some of Baladhuri’s data on ole 1p. 204, 
in the enumeration of Salman’s federates he mentions ‘“‘Shakki, Khyzdn, 
Shirvan”’, &c., as if they were neighbours; p. 206, he says that Jarrah after 
having attacked the people of 4 > (4, > *Humrin? cf. Baladhuri, 208) settled 
them in the “rustdg (sic) of Khyzain” which suggests a place in the rear [?). 
Finally I.Kh., 124, in his identification of the places mentioned in the 
Qor’anic legend of Moses, mentions “‘the village of Khyzan’’> along with 
Bajarvan (south of the Araxes) and Shirvan. Between Baku and Qubba 
there exists on the Ata-chay a village and a district of Khizi which may be 
taken into consideration in connexion with the above hints. Its distance 
from the capital of the Sarir would roughly suit 1.R.’s ‘‘12 manzils”’ (v.s.). 

Mas’‘idi entirely separates fydan from the Sarir but I.R. and Gardizi 
speak of Khyzdn in the middle of the chapter on the Sarir. This arrange- 
ment which evidently existed in the common source is responsible for the 
place which our author assigns to Kh.nddn in the present chapter. The 
Saririan ‘‘generals’’ living in the town may be only an echo of the original 
report on the king Adharnarsé. 

3. A parallel of _.3, is found only in I.R., 148, who places ,»5, at a 
distance of 10 farsakhs from the town of Khyzdn and describes the cult of 
the tree practised by its inhabitants, cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 15. The 


p. 139. D’Ohsson, o.c., p. 10, proposed 
the identification of this place to «lt, 


direction. Then quoting from al'- Azizi 
(cf. note to § 60, 4.) Abul-Fida adds that 


this mountain is called Jabal al-alsun 
because some 300 languages are said to 
be spoken on it. Then he proceeds ‘and 
on its northern side are 57a) *Qaytaq 
who are a (special) race (jins); and on its 
southern side the Lazgi who are also a 
(special) race’. 

' Fihan-niimd, pp. 401-2. 

2 Marquart, o.c., p. 492, identifies 
Jydan with Majadlis (on the left bank of 
the Buam). However, the usual resi- 
dence of the Utsmi of the Qaytaq was 
at Bashli, or Barshli on the Humri river, 
cf. Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase, 1827, 


where according to Baladhuri, p- 195, 
Anishirvin met the khaqan of the 
Khazars. Consequently * Shas may be 
Bashli = ale, [= Armenian Vara¢'an). 

3 Tt can meanonly to the ‘‘south-east”’ 
for, p. 148, the Alan territory begins at 3 
days’ distance ‘‘to the left’’ of the Sarir. 

4 The title may be Turkish, cf. the 
title Se-li-fa many times mentioned in 
Chinese sources, see Chavannes, Docu- 
ments, Index. 

5 Marquart, 0.c., 492, was inclined 
to distinguish it from Mas‘tdi's Jydan. 
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only name I can think of is that of the river Rubas which waters the Tabar- 
sarin district to the south-west of Darband. Following the coast north to 
south the districts come as follows: Qaytaq, Darband, Tabarsaran, but 
west of Darband the sources of the Darbakh (in Qaytaq) and the Rubas 
(in Tabarsaran) lie very close to one another. Therefore the mention of 
Rubas would not be unexpected after Qaytaq ("“Khaytdq). i) could 
easily be restored as *_.»,, Rubkhas> Rubas.' 

The mention of *Masqut lying farther south in the same direction 
(§ 50, 3.) may be explained by our author’s reading off his map the whole 
series of names situated in one line. I.R., whose text is our sure parallel, 
after the intermezzo on Khyzan and Rnhs, finishes the chapter by men- 
tioning a second castle belonging to the Master of the Throne: ‘“‘it is called 
¢Lg, JY! and has a strong position; in it is the treasury (bayt al-mal) of 
the king and it was given to him by Anishirvin”. This fortress is un- 
doubtedly 5.¢ mentioned in Mas‘ddi, ii, 39, in the neighbourhood of 
Zirigaran and the Sarir, z.e. the present-day Qumiq situated on the southern 
branch of the Qoy-su in the proximity of the Avar territory.” 


§ 50. The Khazar. 


Marquart, Streifztige, Index; Barthold, Khazar in EI; H. v. Kutschera, 
Die Chasaren, Wien 1910 (unimportant); J. N. Simchowitsch, Studien z. d. 
Berichten arab. Historiker iiber d. Chazaren, Berliner Dissertation 1920, still 
unpublished; the author’s résumé in Jahrbuch d. Dissert. der Philol. 
Fakultat .. . zu Berlin, 1919-20, pp. 248-52, is reviewed by M. Pallé in 
Ungar. Fahrbiicher, ii, 1922, pp. 157-60 (with a list of Hungarian literature 
on the subject): Simchowitsch studies the earlier history of the Khazars 
down to Haran al-Rashid’s times; M. Kmoské, Die Quellen Istahri’s in 
seinem Berichte iiber die Chasaren, Korést Csoma-Archivum, 1/2, 1921, 
pp. 141-8;; M. Kmosk6, Araber und Chasaren, ibid., 1/4, 1924, pp. 280-92 
and 1/5, 1925, pp. 356-68. The Jewish sources on the Khazars have been 
recently republished by P. K. Kokovtsov, Yeuvreysko-khazarskaya perepiska 
v X veke, Leningrad 1932 (exhaustive bibliography and very detailed 
commentary). Some Byzantine sources are quoted in Dietrich, o.c., 
Index; see also Constantine Porphyr., De admin. imperio, chap. 10, 12, 42 
(scarce details). 

The principal Muslim source on the Khazars is Ibn Fadlan (in Yaqit, u1, 
436-40), many of whose data are found also in Ist., 220-5, though each of 
the two sources has a good many independent details. Since Frahn it has 
been admitted that Ibn Fadlan (who travelled in 309g-10/921-2) was the 


' The Ta’rikh Bab al-Abwab quoted by the Lak who are also called Qazt- 
by A. Z. Validi, Azerbaycan, p. 39, Qumug (to be distinguished from the 
spells the name _,\ ,) but the name may Turkish Qumig living further north- 
have had an older form. east towards the Caspian sea). Cf. Dirr, 


2 The territory of Qumiq is occupied 1 Peterm. Mitteil., 54, 1908, pp. 204-12. 
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source of Istakhri, but lately Kmoské has advanced a new theory of their 
common dependence on some previous report drawn up towards A.D. 800. 

Another source is that utilized by I.R., 119-20, Bakri, Gardizi, and ‘Aufi. 

Our author’s very condensed report reflects both groups of sources and 
shows a knowledge of I.Kh. For the items of the Atil town, the seven 
judges (governors?) communicating with the king, and the maritime 
customs Ist., 220-5, is undoubtedly responsible, but our author cuts 
down even such characteristic features as the existence of a dual political 
system under which the supreme chief only appointed the head of the 
executive power who was the real ruler. The system is mentioned in all 
the sources: 


Const. Porphyr. cap. 42, 6 xayavos 6 méy 
(cf. Marquart, o.c., 27) 
Ibn Rusta Khazar Khagan Aysha 
Mas‘adi, Murij, i, 12 Khdgan Malik 
Istakhri Mattk Khazar' Khdgan Khazar,' or Bek 
Ibn Haugqal Khdagan Khazar Malik Khazar 
Gardizi Khazar Khdagan Abshdd 


In the H.-‘A. the two persons are run into one and the king (pddshah) 
is called Tarkhin Khiaqin, from the children of Ansa (cf. Ayshd, Abshdd). 
The latter name was borrowed from the source common also to I.R. and 
Gardizi, whereas the addition to the title khdgdn of a further title tarkhdn 
finds an explanation in the story of the interpreter Sallam’s journey to the 
wall of Gog and Magog, I.Kh., 163, where Tarkhdan malik al-Khazar is 
mentioned, though at another place I.Kh., 41, says that tarkhdn was the 
title of lesser Turkish kings. [A Khwarazmian mercenary Ras-Tarkhan 
commanded the Khazar forces which invaded Transcaucasia in 147/764. 
Marquart, Ungar. Jahrbiicher, 1924, p. 271, explains by this person’s name 
that of the later town Astrakhan. Cf. Tabari, iii, 328, ol~~| * As-tarkhan?.} 

Our author equally omits the important statement regarding the outward 
appearance of the Khazars: being of two distinct types (one very dark, the 
other fair-skinned and handsome) they did not resemble the Turks. Their 
language was also different from Turkish, but resembled that of the (Volga) 
Bulghars, Ist., 225. According to this description the Khazar language 
of which no texts have come down to us, belonged to the aberrant branch 
of Turkish languages of which the only living representative is now the 
Chuvash language. 

Prima facie our enumeration of the Khazar towns presents great diff- 
culties. In fact these towns were only four, of which two were divided by 
the Volga near its estuary, and the other two lay in the Caucasian region 
(Balanjar and Samandar). Our compiler mentions the two Volga towns 
under five different names and thus his total rises to seven, to say nothing 
of the five additional names wrongly quoted under Khazar. 


1 The places of the rulers are wrong. 
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The complication with the Volga towns will be best presented in the 
following table: 


Ist. Western Atil Eastern Atil 

LKh. Lat! des 

Bakri th si 

H.-‘A. [Western] Atil, ts and ¢,l. [Eastern] Atil and gs 


The three traditions, namely: A (Ist.<I. Fadlan), B (I.Kh.), C (IR. 
and Gardizi), are all side by side incorporated in H.-‘A. The order of 
enumeration fully confirms this conclusion. 

1, and 2. are evidently borrowed from Ist., 220-3, who in the Khazar 
land knows only these two towns of which }1 (read }7 Atil>Etil) was a 
double town for it was divided by the Atil river (§ 6, 43.) into a western and 
an eastern part, the former being the residence of the king and his army, 
and the latter the commercial centre. The two towns lay probably near 
the estuary of the Volga. On their different names see the table above. 

Mas‘adi, Murij, 11, 7, reckons from Darband to Samandar 8 days and 
thence to Atil (so instead of Amul) 7 days. According to Ist., 219, 227, the 
respective distances are 4 and 7 days, the distance between Samandar and 
the Sarir boundary being only 2 farsakhs. These data indicate for Saman- 
dar a place somewhere between Kizlar (on the Terek) and Petrovsk (now 
Makhach-qal‘a) on the Caspian sea. It is usually (Dorn, Marquart) 
accepted that Samandar' corresponds to Tarqu/Tarkhu, situated at a few 
Kms. to the south-west of Petrovsk and in favour of this opinion could be 
quoted the short distance between Samandar and the Sarir, and our author’s 
indication that Samandar lay near the sea-coast. Ist., 222, mentions ex- 
tensive gardens and vineyards between Samandar, Darband, and the Sarir, 
which detail is also not contradicted by the situation of Tarqu. Finally, in 
the letter of the Khazar king (though in the more extensive and still suspect 


version B, cf. Kokovtsov, p. 100) Samandar is placed “‘at the end of yan 
T.dli”” which may easily stand for DW Tarkhu! 

3. In this paragraph the names borrowed from different authorities are 
jumbled together into a long list. We shall treat them in three groups. 

3a. The first three names come exactly as I.Kh., 124,., enumerates 
them: wa mudun al-Khazar: *Khamlikh wa Balanjar wal-Bayda. Of these 
Balanjar lay certainly in the Caucasian region. During his campaign of 
119/737 Marwan penetrated into Khazaria, as it seems, through the Alan 
gate, i.e. the Darial pass in the Central Caucasus, and then (I. Athir, v, 160) 
marched eastwards to Balanjar, Samandar, and al-Bayda. Consequently 
Balanjar is to be sought between the Darial and Samandar. The only other 
geographical detail referring to it is the existence of a river called nahr 
al-Balanjar, Baladhuri, 204, Ya‘qabi, Historiae, 194 (in the account of 


! The reading of the name may be *Sumundur, *Samundur, &c. 
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Salman’s campaign). The Khazar king’s letter mentions a river V.r.shan 
situated at 20 farsakhs from the capital, Kokovtsov, pp. 86 and 1o02.! 
Marquart, 0.c., 16-19, compares this name with Balanjar? and tentatively 
identifies the Balanjar river with the Qoy-su ‘‘the Sheep river” (Abul- 
Fida, 204: nahr al-aghndm flowing through the Sarir). It is true that 
according to the Khazar letter the river ought to be placed much more to 
the north (Kokovtsov: Kuma river ?) but then it would be difficult to under- 
stand how Marwan could march to Samandar via Balanjar. So besides the 
Qoy-su (Sulaq), only some of the right affluents of the Terek, or the Khasav- 
yurt river could eventually be taken into consideration with regard to the 
still doubtful situation of Balanjar. As Samandar lay by the sea, al-Bayda, 
whither Marwan! marched frdm Samandar, could lie either to the 
south, or, more probably, to the north of Tarqu. As I. Athir, v, 160, 
definitely says that al- Bayda was the Khaqan’s residence it must be identical 
with one of the two Volga towns, and more particularly with that which 
I.R., 139, calls 4s. The first element of the name *Sdrigh-sh.n is 
evidently Turkish sarigh “yellow”, a colour of which the Arabic al-Baydd 
“white” might be an approximate rendering, perhaps even more suitable 
for the original Khazar meaning.* Marquart, o.c., 1, arbitrarily restores the 
second element .,~ as shar<shahr, but I am strongly inclined to think that 
the name * Sarigh-shin is the original form of the still enigmatic |<. Saqsin, 
as the geographers of Mongol times call a town situated by a mighty 
river and usually quoted along with the Volga Bulghar, cf. Barthold, 
Saksin in EI. To sum up: Baydd may be only an Arabic name for the 
first of the two Atil towns already mentioned under 1. As according to 
Ist. the Khaqin lived in the western town, al-Bayda taken by Marwan, 
must be the latter. There is no record of the Arabs having crossed the 
Volga and in principle it would have been a most difficult feat. 

36. The following two names are borrowed from the source common 


* The Khazar fortress on the lower 
Don ZapxeA = Russian Bélavega ‘‘White 


' It is curious that in the account of 
Maslama’s campaign Ya'quibi, Historiae, 


ii, 381, says that he was met by the 
khaqan of the Khazars in ty, which 
here is an entirely different place from 
Varthan in Adharbayjan and evidently 
refers to northern Daghestan. [It is 
very probable, however, that the name 
refers here to Barshitya, v.s., p. 449, 
note 13, in Armenian Varac‘an, see 
Moses Katankatvats‘i, book ii, ch. xxix, 
Russian transl. by Patkanov, SPb., 1861, 
Pp. 192.] 

2 Marquart, ibid., 166, identifies 
Balanjar with Vara¢'an or Varajan by 
which name the Armenians call the 
capital of the Caucasian ‘“‘Huns’’, but 
he withdraws this suggestion, zbid., 492. 

3 He was coming from the west. 


tent” is called in the Khazar king's 
letter (version B) Sharkil, cf. Chuvash 
shura ‘“‘white’’ and &rl ‘house’’, as 
suggested by Poppe in Kokovtsov, o.c., 
105. [In Chuvash u< old a.] 

5 The geographical identity of Sagsin 
with the Itil town was recognized by 
Westberg, o.c., 1908 (March), p. 40; 
I think that even phonetically Sagsin< 
Sarigh-shin (or -sin?). [As a parallel cf. 
the name of Tsaritsin ‘‘Queen's town’”’ 
(now Stalingrad), important centre 
situated on the Volga above Astrakhan, 
which is said to be a popular Russian 
etymology for the original *Sarichin (?) 
supposed to mean “yellow island” (?). 
*Sari-sin would mean “yellow tomb’’.] 
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also to I.R., Bakri, and Gardizi (see the table above). The unusual form 
of the first name ¢,\- may have been influenced by the two towns Shdvughar 
in Transoxiana, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 174. The second name, as spelt 
by our author, would be *Khutlugh “happy” but to judge by I.R.’s variants 
it looks like a compound with the Turkish word -baligh “town”. Very 
probably another form of the same name is I.Kh.’s *-L> (so instead of 


» chosen by de Goeje) Khamlikh, possibly with a “contraction from 


< Khammalikh< Kham- balitkhh< Kham-baligh. The first element still offers 
a difficulty. Marquart, Komanen, 71, rightly criticized M. Hartmann’s 
restoration *Khan-baligh, but his own reading *Qapigh-baligh is still more 
improbable. That this town stood on the eastern bank of the Volga may 
be indirectly concluded from the fact that I.Kh., 124, quotes it as the 
terminus of the road from Jurjan, z.e. along the eastern coast of the 
Caspian. 

3c. The last three names are found. in I.Kh., 124, who following on the 
enumeration of the three Khazar towns says: ‘‘and outside al- Bab (Darband) 
are a. the Malik of Suwar, b. the Malik of al-Lakz, c. the Malik of al-Lan, 
d. the Malik of Filan, e. the Malik of al-M.sq.t, f. the Master of the Sarir, 
and g. the town of Samandar’’. In this list a. corresponds to our Swr; 
b. to our Lkn, c. to our M.s.t; g. was already mentioned under 2., and c. and 
f. are treated in separate chapters (§§ 48 and 49). Only d. Filan has been 
left out of consideration." 

Neither of the three names *Lakz, Swr, and M.sq.t could be quoted in 
the tenth century under the heading Khazar. Even Darband-i Khazaran 
(§ 36, 40.) is a purely conventional historical term pointing to the fact that 
Darband (which from circa A.D. 800 remained in the hands of the Muslims) 
was a “frontier post” (thaghr) directed against the Khazars and their 
successors. In our author’s times Darband and consequently the lands 
lying to the south of it belonged to the Shirvan-shah, v.s., notes to § 36, 36. 
and Ist., 219. A remote reason for the inclusion of *Lakz, *Suwar, and 


' Perhaps because our author, like 
Mas‘idi, Murij, ii, 42, took Fildn-shah 


between Shirvan and Bab al-Lan 
(Darial), cf. I.Kh., 123, bab L.ban-shéh. 


for the hereditary title of the Sarir 
kings. This, however, is inexact, for 
Baladhuri, 196, names separately sahib 
al-Sarir and = malik-Fildn. Nothing 
practically is known of this prince and 
his people. In Ydaqiit’s very valuable 
passage on the peoples of Daghestan, i, 
438 (cf. BGA, i, 184) immediately after 
Tabarsaran (on the Rubas river) is 
mentioned umma ild janbihim tu'raf 
bi-Filan which suggests that the Filan 
lived quite close to the abarsaran. 
After the Filan come the Lakz, al-Liran, 
and Sharvan (sic). Baladhuri, 194, 
speaks of oll a. ‘the wall of the L.b.n”’ 
which the Sasanian Qubadh built 


This £.b.n probably corresponds to 
Lip‘in-k‘ of the Armenian authors and 
Lupenit of Pliny, n. h., vi, 29, and it is 
not impossible to connect Lip‘in, &c. 
with Fil- by admitting a metathesis 
*Lif/Fil. It is true that Baladhuri, 196, 
specially mentions Malik Filan but the 
different sdurces may account for the 
difference L.b.n/Fildn. [In the eastern 
part of Shakki near the sources of the 
Turiyan-chay several places are found 
with such names as Fulifli, perhaps < Fil-i 
Filan (cf. the royal title of Gil-i Gildn). 
This is only a hint to the future in- 
vestigators on the spot.] 
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*Masqut in the Khazar chapter may be the fact that Marwan is said to 
have brought from his famous expedition (of 119/737) a number of 
Khazars whom he settled between the Samir river and Shabar4n in 
the lower parts of the Lakz lands (fi sah! ard al-Lakz), see Balidhuri, 
207. On the middle course of the Samir there is still a village Khazri< 
*Khazari. 

© stands undoubtedly for $3 Lakz. As mentioned above (§ 36, 36.) 
the Lakz, or a part of them, seem to be identical with the *Khursdn 
(Baladhuri, 196: lee > .c4, $l) eL,). According to Mas‘idi, Muri, ii, 
6, the Shirvan-shah Muhammad b. Yazid annexed the possessions of 
olt (SOIL Y*) Slo, olt (read: GL) oL\> and this agrees with the threefold 
title of the Shirvan-shah in our source (v.s.). Mas‘tdi, ii, 5, even adds that 
the Lakz kingdom (mamlaka) was the bulwark (mu‘awwal) of the Shirvan 
kingdom. Baladhuri, 209, mentions a fortress of the Shirvan-shah named 
>. The original extent of the Lakz territory is uncertain but they appear 
as the immediate neighbours of the Layzan (v.s.). According to Abul- 
Fida, trans. 1i/2, p. 299, the Samir river flowed across the Lakz territory 
and Balidhuri’s passage, 207, indicates that in the region between the 
Samir and Belbela rivers the Lakz originally occupied even the plains. 
The name Lak-z as shown by Marquart, ZDMG, 49, p. 666, is formed with 
the Iranian sufhx of origin -z and the stem of the name is *Lak. This is 
now the appellation of the Daghestanian Qazi-Qumugs (Arab. j.¢), 
living on the eastern branch of the Qoy-su. The linguistic evidence shows 
that the Lak once occupied a much larger area (Prince N. S. Trubetskoy’s 
lecture at the School of Oriental Studies, 21.iii.1934), but the connexion 
of the Lakz with the present-day Lak is still uncertain. By metathesis 
Lakz became Lazg, which form was further used by Persians with the 
addition of the usual suffix of origin Lazg-i (in Russian Lezg-in, with the 
Russian ‘‘singulative” suffix -in). This later Perso-Turkish term came to 
denote indiscriminately all the Daghestanian mountaineers, but more 
especially those of the southern part of Daghestan, cf. Barthold, Daghestan 
in EI. See Map xi. 

On, ,. vocalized Suwar in I.Kh., 124, nothing is known and de Goeje’s 
annotation: “‘,,. vulgo ,\,..”’ (cf. §51) remains on his responsibility. As a 
guess one might connect the name Swr (*Sawir?) with that of the people 
Sabir who were defeated by the Avars in A.D. 461; a part of them was 
settled by the Romans south of the Kur. Mas‘idi, Tanbih, 83, pretends 
that the “Turkish” name of the Khazar was *,. (4. .).' [V.s., p. 401.] 

bid! (cf. also § 49, 3.) vocalized in I.Kh. al-Masgat most probably must 
be read *Masqut.2, Marquart, Kulturanalekten in Ungar. Fahrbiicher, ix/1, 
1929, p. 78, quotes as its parallels Armenian Mazk‘ut'k', Maskut', &c., and 
ingeniously takes the present-day Mushkur for a later avatar of the old 


™ The Swar and Swwr whom the _ to be connected with Daghestan. 
Khazar king mentions in the list of his 2 Cf. a mountain south of Ganja 
neighbours, Kokovtsov, 98, do notseem called Maskhut on Russian maps. 
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name (the passage t>8>r is characteristic for the Iranian Tati dialects, 
v.s., note to § 36, 36.). The Mushkur district is situated south of the Samar 
river, between the southern branch of the latter, Yalama, and the river 
Belbela, see Butkov, Nov. tstor. Kavkaza, i, 94, cf. Abul-Fida, transl. ii/2, 
p. 229. In Baladhuri’s time (p. 196) Masqut had already ceased to exist as 
a kingdom. 

4. These names [omitted in Gardizi] occur in the following writers 
(cf. Marquart, Streifztige, 173, and v.s., p. 445): 


L.R., 139. Tiulds Ligh.r 
Bakri os \ 4 xy) 
‘Aufi Tilds Kugh.r 
Shukrullah Tulas K.rgh.ra 


The earliest and clearest text on these peoples is found in I.R., 139, 
who says that “‘on one side” the Khazar lands adjoin ‘‘a huge mountain 
at the farthest end of which ( fi agsahu) live the Talas and Ligh.r and which 
stretches to the land of Tiflis’. To Marquart, Stretfziige, 31, 164-76, 
is due the ingenious explanation of the two names. He interprets Talas as 
*Tul-As in which As represents the well-known alternative name of the 
Alans: old Russian Yas; Georgian Ous-i and, with the suffix denoting the 
country Ous-et'i>modern Russian Oset-in. In Muslim literature As 
replaces Alan (§ 48) in Mongol times, cf. Juwayni, GMS, i, 214, 222: 

ul; Ibn Battita, ii, 448: Gol. Bakri’s |»! could then be easily improved 
into |, and, as a compound, Tal-As would be paralleled by the name of 
the principal clan of the Alan as given by I.R., 148: _»L>. D.hs-As.! 

The second name ¢J, cf. Bakri’s «i,¢,I, is restored by. Marquartas +¢,\/4 ,| 
Aughaz, t.e. Abkhaz, Arabic jbu\!, Greek AfBacyoi, [Contarini, ed. Hakluyt 
Society, p. 144: Avogasia]. This people occupies, on the Black Sea coast, 
the south-westernmost slopes of the Caucasian range, which quite well 
suits I.R.’s mention of the ‘“‘farthest end of the mountain” and Bakri’s, 
p- 45, clear indication that the people in question lived ‘‘below that moun- 
tain on the sea-coast”. In the tenth century all the western Georgians (of 
the Rion basin) were usually called Abkhaz after the dynasty which ruled 
them. Mas‘idi, ii, 65, seems to distinguish between the ol; ~ (Eastern 
Georgians) and the Abkhaz, whereas our author quotes Eastern Georgian 
lands under Armenia but extends (§3, 6.) the name Gurz (Western 
Georgians) even to the Black Sea. Therefore, following our text J <*-¢,) 
would refer only to the real Abkhaz.* 


' It is indeed possible that the name 
of one of the clans was substituted to 
that of the Aldn in general. Abul-Fida, 
p. 203, who wrote at the epoch when the 
terminology was changing, says that 
the As are a Turkish (?) people living 
near the Alan, being of the same origin 
as the latter (!) and professing the same 
religion. [V.7., p. 481, 3.] 


? ‘Aufi and Shukrullah consider the 
Jualas and Koagh.r (K.rgh.ra) as. ‘‘two 
kinds of Turks’ [cf. also Abul Fida, 
quoted above in note 1]. The term Turk 
is here applied in a loose sense: not only 
the Magyars but the Ris as well were 
considered Turks by Muslim writers. 
ur Yb could even have been mistaken for 


uly (v.s., notes to § 14). 
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So far, so good, but Marquart in his Streifziige, 173, 495, overreached 
the goal by further identifying the Tilds and *Aughaz respectively with the 
N.nd.r and M.rdat mentioned in Gardizi. This part of his theory is 
undoubtedly wrong and Marquart himself later hinted at the proper 
explanation of the term N.nd.r (see §&§ 46 and 53).! 

Summing up thé situation, we should: 

(1.) distinguish between the two pairs of peoples (see notes to §§ 42 
and 53); 

(2.) locate the 7ulds and Ligh.r in the western Caucasus; 

(3.) provisionally maintain the first part of Marquart’s hypothesis: 
Tulds = some tribe of As, and Ligh.r = Abkhaz. 

Our additional remarks will be as follows: 

(4.) I.R., 139, only says that at the farthest end of the mountain near 
which lay the Khazar land, lived the Tiulds and Lugh.r, whereas our 
author makes of the latter “two districts of the Khazar’. It is true 
that in the seventh century the Khazars penetrated down to Tiflis 
through the central Caucasian pass but the western Caucasus was 
hardly ever under Khazar sway. Our author’s mistake may be somehow 
connected with the frequent confusion of ,,+ Khazar with 5 Furz 
“Georgians”. I.R.’s detail on the mountains “stretching to the land 
(bilad) of Tiflis” is perhaps a hint of some mention of the Jurz in the 
original source. 

(5.) The first element of Tul-As is confronted by Marquart, ibid., 172, 
with the name of the Alan prince Dula, known from Magyar sources.? 
It is much simpler, however, to identify it with the Osset Tual-td, 1.e. the 
‘Tual, or Southern Ossets, in Georgian Dvali, who on the map annexed 
to Brosset’s edition of Prince Vakhusht’s Geography, St. Petersburg 1842, 
are shown (1) north of the Caucasian range on the upper course of the 
Ardon which is the left tributary of the Terek, and (2) in the upper valley 
of the Great Liakhvi which, south of the range, flows into the Kur. The 
Tuals living in the heart of the Caucasus would very well suit the require- 
ment of our case including the remark on the warlike character of the 
people. The name _,Y,b would then be read *Tuwal-As.3 See Additional 
Note to § 48. 

(6.) As regards Bakri’s report on the |! and «,,\, here is a com- 


! However, it remains possible that a 
similar confusion of the two pairs of 
names had already occurred in Muslim 
authors themselves and there may lie 
the explanation of some puzzling charac- 
teristics of the Mirvat in our author and 
Gardizi (v.s., § 46). 

2 Even in Ungar. Fahrb., ix/1, 1929, 
p. 86, Marquart repeats: ‘ich bin . . 
nach wie vor der Ansicht, dass jener 
Name [Dula] mit dem des Stammes 
Tul-ds zusammenhangt.”’ 


3 There exists a Georgian family 
Tulasdze but I am unable to ascertain 
their origins. Brosset, Histotre de la 
Géorgie, ii/2, p. 151, mentions a locality 
T‘ula which does not seem to be con- 
nected with the Ossets. In any case, 
the attested Georgian form of the name 
Tual is Dval-i (from which the family 
name of Dvalishvili is derived). [The 
imaginary name J\,> which Nizémi in 
his Iskandar-ndma gives to the Abkhaz 
king may reproduce Dvali.] 
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parative table of the relevant passages in I.R.’s and Bakri’s chapters on 
the Khazars: 


LR. Bakri 

Description of the road from the Peche- ditto 

negs to the Khazars. 
“The Khazar country is a vast landone of — ditto 

whose sides adjoins a huge mountain” 
“and this is the mountain at the farthest left out, v.12. 

end of which live the Talas and Lagh.r”’ 
“‘and this mountain stretches to the lands “then [you go tasiru] to the 

of Tiflis” lands of Tiflis, the latter 

(Tiflis) being the beginning 
of the frontier of Armenia” 

Instead of the sentence on the two peoples left out in the chapter on 
the Khazars, Bakri, in the chapter on the Majghari, says: ‘‘a frontier 
of their country adjoins the Rim country whereas another frontier of theirs, 
on the steppe side, adjoins a mountain inhabited by the people called _.\ 
who possess horses, cattle, and fields; under that mountain on the sea-coast 
lives the people called Aughina; they are Christians and are conterminous 
with the Islamic lands belonging to the country of Tiflis which is the beginning 
of the frontier of Armenia.! 'This mountain continues down to Bab al-abwab 
and joins the Khazar country.” 

Bakri’s information on the one hand contains some independent traits 
and on the other reflects his own arrangement of the principal source. 
The description in I.R. moves from east to west (the Pechenegs [in their 
Ural seats], the Khazars, the mountain stretching to Tiflis, the peoples at 
its farther end). Bakri proceeds in an opposite direction (the Majghari [in 
some of their seats on the Black Sea coast], the [Caucasian] mountains, 
the *As and Aughina, then Tiflis, Bab al-abwab, and the Khazar). The form 
of Bakri’s names is peculiar. If s¢,)<«,\ for ¢)<*,,) is due to the 
general use of forms in -7ya (Bajandkiya, Majghariya), 5.\ presents more 
difficulty. Marquart, 0.c., 167, restored it as *_,.! As which is a later 
appellation of the Alan (§ 48), the latter name not appearing in the known 
fragments of Bakri. Although the forms *D.khs-As and Twi-As occur 
already in I. Rusta as the names of special tribes, the pure form As as 
referring to the Alans in general appears only in Mongol times. Moreover 
Bakri’s description of the || lacks the characteristic features of the Alan. 
Even the combination of 5.) with the *Aughastya suggests that Bakri has 
in view the particular clan corresponding to Twlas.? The disclosure of the 
identity of Bakri’s .,\ (¢.e. whether it stands for Alan or Twlas) is important 


' The passage in italics is a repetition entitled to suppose that Bakri has been 
of what had been said under the Khazar. inspired by some later source. Under 

2 As the separation from the name Pecheneg he quotes the evidence of 
Twlds of the basic element As is not at Muslim captives in Constantinople for 
all an obvious matter we are perhaps the events after A.D. 1009. 
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for in the former case Bakri possessed some more detailed knowledge of 
the early Magyar seats near the Caucasus than is found in the more com- 
plete text of the earlier I. Rusta. In the second eventuality the vicinity of 
the Magyars to the |! must be merely a guess on Bakri’s part. 

This author’s information on the Magyars [who over a century before 
had settled beyond the Carpathians] is certainly traditional and derived 
from the same source as that utilized by I.R., Gardizi, and ‘Aufi. This 
group of authors definitely says that the Magyar country reaches down to 
the Ram sea (bahr, darya) instead of which Bakri mentions ‘‘Ram country” 
(bildd al-Rum), thus considerably modifying the situation. This procedure 
does not give us much confidence as to the eastern frontier of the Magyars 
with regard to which Bakri quotes‘a detail not found in LR., H.-‘A., 
Gardizi, or ‘Aufi. We must remember that according to I.R., 143', the 
Khazars “some time ago” entrenched themselves against the Magyars and 
other peoples (yugalu anna-’l-Khazar fima tagaddama kanat gad khandagat 
‘ala nafst-hd ittiqa’a ’l-Majghariya wa ghayrihim min al-umam al-mutakhima 
h-bilddihim). Assuming then that the Magyars were the neighbours of the 
Khazars, Bakri could logically infer that, more precisely, they bordered 
on the peoples who were said to live at the westernmost limit of the 
mountain mentioned on the confines of the Khazars. Such then may be 
an explanation of Bakri’s mysterious passage. 

This hypothesis may be objected to on the ground that according to our 
§ 47 the Khazarian Pechenegs neighboured in the south on the Alan and a 
similar view is suggested by Mas ‘idi’s embroiled passage on the W.l.nd.rtya 
(vz. § 53). Both indications are supported by the well-known passage 
in Const. Porph., ed. Bonn, p. 166, according to which the Pechenegs 
lived at 6 days’ distance from the Alans. As the Pechenegs ousted the 
Magyars from their Lebedia seats it could have been inferred that the 
latter as well had bordered on the Alans. However, the fact is that Muslim 
authors knew nothing of what we ourselves, thanks to Const. Porph., know 
about the events, cf. Ist., 10, and our § 47. Therefore a retrospective con- 
clusion is highly improbable for a Muslim author. Only the arrival of the 
Pechenegs seems to have cleared up for Muslims the situation near the 
Azov sea but for Bakri the Pechenegs were still in the north and, living a 
century later than I. Rusta and depending on the same source as I.R., he 
could hardly have improved on the latter’s data. Therefore I am inclined 
to maintain the view that (a) Bakri’s || refers not to the Alans as a whole 
but to the little-known tribe of Twlds, and (6) that the idea that the Magyars 
and || were neighbours is a result of Bakri’s personal surmise. As a 
matter of fact even at the time when the Magyars lived near the Caucasus 
the Twlas mountaineers must have been separated from them by the other 
Alan tribes living in the plains. [Cf. p. 458, 1. 18? .] 

(7.) During his expedition to the north-eastern Caucasus Timur operated 
against the _,jb, YS abs, see Zafar-ndma, i, 766, 788. Further Kula and 

™ Marquart, Streifziige, 28, connects Khazar fortress of Sarkel (on the Don) 
this report with the construction of the after A.D. 833. 
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Ta’és appear as the names of two local chiefs,’ though they may represent 
hereditary titles. The fortress of 'Ta’ts which was particularly strong, lay 
at the third range of mountains counting from the north, probably near 
the sources of the Terek and the Kuban for, immediately after, Timur 
marched to Balgdn (Balgar? at the sources of the Terek). Both the name 
ui’, which could be easily restored as *_.Y, and the geographical 
details make it possible to see in our passage an echo of the tenth-century 
terminology. [Hajji-Khalifa, p. 402, repeats the statement of the Z.-ndma.] 


§ 51. [The Bulkar.] 


Frihn, Dret Miinzen and Die altesten arabischen Nachrichten iiber die 
Wolga-Bulgharen, 1832 (still valuable); Chwolson, Izvestiya .. . Ibn Dasta 
{*Rusta], 80-101; Barthold, Bulghdr in EI (in great detail); R. Vasmer, 
Uber die Miinzen der Wolga-Bulgaren, in Wiener Numism, Zeitschrift, 57 
(1924), pp. 63-84 (instead of ol, read on some coins Vasmer restores 
the well-known title of the Bulghar kings ,\,4); Marquart, Arktische 
Lander, 365-77. 

There are two gross misunderstandings in the present chapter. 

Its title ‘‘Burtas’’ is entirely wrong (cf. also § 20). Burtds is only another 
form of *Burdas (see § 52), whereas here the Volga Bulghars? are described, 
t.e. the northern colony of the people from which the Danube Bulghars 
had separated. The language of the Volga Bulghars of which we possess 
only a few specimens in the late funeral inscriptions was probably related 
to the present-day Chuvash (a special and very aberrant member of the 
Turkish family). The Danube Bulghars had, at an early date, adopted a 
Slav language, but some expression in the original Bulghar language are 
found in the inscriptions, as well as in a Slavonic chronicle discovered by 
A. N. Popov in 1866. They are still the subject of much speculation, see 
J. J. Mikkola, Die Chronologie d. tiirkischen Donaubulgaren, in Journ. de la 
Soc. Finno-Ougrienne, xxx (1918), fasc. 33, pp. 1-24 (with a survey of the 
former tentatives of decipherment). Perhaps the strongest argument for 
the Chuvash language being a remnant of the old Bulghar is the great 
number of loan-words in Hungarian which have a striking resemblance 
to the Chuvash (‘bull” is ékér in Magyar and wakdr in Chuvash) as well 
as the enormous number of Chuvash cultural words in the languages of 
their Finnish neighbours of the Volga basin, see N. Poppe, Chuvashi 1 
yikh sosedi, Cheboksari, 1927. The present-day Chuvash are of course 
only a poor and small fraction of the old Bulghars who for the most 
part have been turkicized. This latter part of the old Bulghars 
probably can be traced in the so-called “Volga Tartars”’. 

The outstanding authority on the Volga peoples is Ibn Fadlan, who in 
309-10/921-2 took part in the embassy sent by the caliph Mugtadir to the 


' Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, p. 45, 2 As Barthold has pointed out, the 
mentions an As chief executed by  Bulghar and Burtas are also confused in 
Ogedey: IS) 2% (note the final 4S). Yaqut, 1, 567. 
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Bulghar khaq4n in view of the latter's desire to be advised on religious 
matters. 

The present chapter is a poor abstract chiefly of Ist. The details on the 
special language and the number of the Bulghars and their towns remind 
one of this latter author who, p. 225, says that the Bulghar language has a 
resemblance to the ‘Khazar language (the latter, p. 222, being an idiom 
apart), and that in the towns of Bulghar and Suvar there are some 10,000 
men (nds). Gardizi, 97, gives an entirely different number (500,000 
ahl-1 bayt). The names of the three tribes have the following close parallels : 


H.-A. Ibn Rusta Gardizi 
B hdila Borsild B.rsila 
Ishkil (?) Isghil (2) Iskil (2)! 
B.lkdr B.lkar B.lkar 


The form of the latter name points to the Persian (?) origin of the basic 
source: ,\S, *Bulgar. The name B.rsila (*B.rchild) is known in two places: 
since the fifth-sixth century a.D. the Byzantine and other Christian authors 
mention BaponAt, BeplvAia, &c., in the north-eastern Caucasus whereas 
Muslim authors (tenth century) speak of the *Barchila off the middle Volga. 
According to Marquart this tribe of unknown origin was turkicized by the 
Huns, see Die Chronol. d. alttiirk. Inschr., 87-93, Streifztige, pp. 490-1, 
and Arktische Lander, p. 328. The name seems to have found an echo 
even in the Shah-ndma, ed. Mohl, iv, 70, where Afrasiyab is accompanied 
by his grandsons 4: >| (cf. the name of the river Jli<Jld) and > 5, 
Barzuvila (the Mujmal al-tawarikh gives: B.rzild). Justi’s Iranian etymo- 
logy in Iran. Namenbuch, p. 74, is certainly inadequate. Idrisi, 11, 398, 
mentions on the Dniepr a place 4,3, which lay at one day’s journey up- 
stream from Pereyaslav (,Y) ,), z.e. in the neighbourhood of Kiev. More to 
the south from this point a station Birzula exists on the Kiev-Odessa railway. 

The king M.s in Ibn Fadlan’s original risdla is called \kb $s 4  w! 
* Almush and this name resembles the name Almus which was borne by the 
father of Arpad, founder of the first Magyar dynasty, Chwolson, Jzvestrya, 
g1, Marquart, Streifztige, 497. Our author dropped al which he evidently 
took for the Arabic article. Bltwadr must be perhaps restored as _,,\ya 
*Yiltuvar or Yiltiiver in view of the Hunnic (= Turkish) title Alp- 
Ilutver found in Moses Kalankatvats‘1, Part ii, chap. 41, Patkanov’s 
transl., p. 198. [Marquart: |\,kh <* LUI) Alp-ilatudr ? |] 

The second error in our text is that the description of the two Bulghar 
towns is inserted out of place between § 53 and 54. The ruins of Bulghar 
(cf. § 6, 43.) are situated near the village Bolgarskoye, or Uspenskoye, in 
the Spassk district, 115 Km. south of Kazan and at 7 Km. from the left 
bank of the Volga. Suvar lay on the river Utka near the present village 
Kuznechikha, cf. Barthold, Bulghdr in EI.2, See Map xii. 


! Chwolson, Jzvestiya, 97, compares 2 Smolin, Po razval. dreun. Bulgara, 
this name with that of the Transylvanian Kazan, 1926. 
Szekler (?). [Cf. supra p. 320, line 2.] 
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§ 52 


§ 52. Burddhas (?). 


Chwolson, Izvestiya ... Ibn Dasta, pp. 71-80; Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
Researches, i, 311 (on Mongol times); I. N. Smirnov, Les Populations 
finnoises, i/2: les Mordves, traduit par P. Boyer, Paris 1898; A. V. Markov, 
Russo-Mordvan relations in history (in Russian), Tiflis 1914 (in annex 
Toumansky’s translation of our § 52); Barthold, Burtds in EI; Finno- 
Upgorskty sborntk, ed. by the Academy of the U.S.S.R., 1926. See Map xii. 

Although according to Persian phonetics 3 in _,.!3|, is consistent with an 
intervocalic position, the first | appears superfluous in view of .\s,, in 
I.R., 140, and Gardizi, and .,!24 in Bakri. All these spellings point to a 
special tradition to which also belongs the form ,\CL (§ 51) instead of j\d. 
The usual Arabic transcription of the name is _,lb, which is found in 
Mas‘idi, Mur, ii, 14, Ist., I.H., as well as in our source (rightly [?] in the 
chapter on the rivers, § 6, 43., but wrongly in § 51). The form Burtis is con- 
firmed both by Russian chronicles (under A.D. 1380) and official documents 
(seventeenth century), as well as by the still extant names of places in the 
region to the south of the middle course of the Volga. Marquart, Arktische 
Lander, p. 277, explains Burtas from old Iranian *mrtdsa ‘‘man-eater’’.' 
On the other hand A. V. Markov confronts the name with the Finnish 
word meaning bridge (puurdas, pordas, purte, &c., which also is of Iranian 
origin, cf. Avestan paratu, Kurdish purd) and Bakri’s alternate spelling 
Furdds would be in favour of the original form *Purdas if only we could 
believe in the independent character of Bakri’s form which may be due to 
a mere mis-spelling, cf. supra, pp. 458-9. 

I. Rusta, 140, places the Burdas between the Khazar and Bulkar at 
15 days from the former and at 3 days from the latter and adds that their 
territory was 17 days by 17 days (bid., 141). Ist., 227, reckons 20 days 
from the Khazar capital to the Burtés boundary, adding that the Burtas 
country was 15 days long. In the desciiption of the Volga Ist., 222, says 
that after its bend to the east (read: south-east) it “flows past the Ris, then 
Bulghar, then Burtas”.? Mas‘idi, Muruj, ii, 14, in a confused passage 
speaks of a Burtas river which from the upper regions flows into the river 
on which the Khazar capital stands (nahrun faug al-madina yasibbu ila 
nahri-ha min a‘ali-ha yuqdlu la-hd Burtds). This river could be taken either 
for the upper course of the Volga itself, or the Don (supposing that it was 
considered as an affluent of the Volga, cf. § 3, 8.), or the Oka, but in the 
Tanbih, 62, Mas‘adi aggravates his statement by saying that “‘into the 
Khazar river . . . flows the Burtas river. The Burtas are a great nation of 
Turks [?] living between the lands of Khuwarizm [?] and the Khazar king- 


' Already Tomaschek, Kritik d. dlte- with the old Persian papttxwpas com- 


sten Nachrichten tiber d. skytischen Nor- 
den, in Sitzungsb. Wien. Akad., 1889, 
t. 107, pp. 7-16, suggested an identifica- 
tion of the Herodotian ’Avdpoddyo. with 
the Mordva whose name he compared 


mented in Greek as avépoddyos. 

2 A rigorous interpretation of this 
text would indicate that Burtas lay 
downstream from Bulghar (both these 
names in Ist., 222, stand without article). 
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dom and depending on the Khazar. This [?] river is navigated by large 
vessels (carrying) various merchandise from the Khuwarizm lands and other 
places. From the Burtas (country) are exported black foxes which are the 
best of furs, &c.’” The passage must be full of confusion. No other 
authority mentions the Burtas in the direction of Khwarazm and such a 
position in the steppes would entirely contradict the possibility of export 
of furs. As regards the river the text seems to refer simply to the Volga. 
No waterway [except the Yayigq?] could be utilized for trade from Khwarazm 
to the Khazar country and, judging by Ist.’s indications, one would think that 
by some mistake Mas‘tdi has substituted Khuwadrtzm for *Bulghar. Of all 
the sources the H.-A. (§ 52) most positively locates the Buradhas to the 
west of the Atil river (§ 6, 43. which simply follows Ist., 222, is less clear). 

The fact that the Pechenegs are mentioned as the northern neighbours 
of the Buradhas suggests that the Pechenegs occupied some territory on 
the right bank of the Volga between the Burddhas and Ras. I.R., 140, 
Bakri, 44, and Gardizi, 96, say only that struggles were going on between 
the Burtés and the Pechenegs and, moreover, speak of the Pechenegs as 
neighbours of the Slavs.' On the western neighbours of the Burtds cf. 
notes to § 53 and diagram on p. 440. 

Generally speaking our chapter on the Burddhas drastically abridges 
the source used by I. Rusta and Gardizi and omits many details. The item 
about the two kings seems to be a misunderstanding. I. Rusta says that 
the Burdas have no chief (ra’zs) but ‘in every community of theirs (mahalla) 
there is an elder (shaykh), or two (shaykhayn) to whom they have recourse 
in the matters which happen to them” (ditto in Gardizi). The religion is 
described as in I.R. and Gardizi, and the burning of the dead as in I.R.? 

Since Frahn’s time the Burtis have been usually identified with the 
Finnish Mordva who, as long as we have known them, have lived between the 
Oka and Volga. Their remnants (since 20.x11.1934 organized into an 
autonomous republic with the centre at Saransk) are still found in the same 
region. Two tribes compose the Mordva people: the Moksha in the basin 
of the Moksha river which flows to the Oka from the east and of which the 
southernmost head-water is still called Burtas, and the Erz’a in the basin 
of the Sura which flows to the Volga to the east of the Oka.3 

Rubruquis who travelled in A.D. 1253 writes, ed. Paris 1839, pp. 251-2: 
“Ad aquilonem [from the Don region] sunt silve (sic) maxime quas habitant 
duo genera hominum: Moxel, scilicet qui sunt sine lege, puri pagani. 
Civitatem non habent. Habundant apud eos porci, mel et cera, pelles 
preciose et falcones. Post istos sunt alii qui dicuntur Merdas quos Latini 
vocant Merdinis et sunt Saraceni. Post istos est Etilia [Volga].” The des- 


1 This latter fact, as bearing on the 
location of the Pechenegs, already 
attracted Marquart’s attention in 
Komanen, 98. 

2 Several tombs of the L’ada mound 
situated in the Mordva region (on the 


Saratov-Tambov railway) show traces 
of cremation of the dead, see I. N. 
Smirnov, 0.c., 249-50. 

3 Location rough. The emigration of 
the Mordva to the east of the Volga 
dates only from the 17th-18th century. 
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cription proceeds west to east: Moxel stands for Mokga-ley (many Mordvan 
names are composed with ley “‘river”’). The Merdint (Mordvint) are evi- 
dently the eastern Erz’a but the difficult point is the name Merdas which 
Rubruquis applies to the latter. Is it a deformation of Mordva, or of Bur- 
tas? In the latter case the term Merdas (< Burtas?) would be applied to a 
region outside the basin to which the river presently called Burtas belongs. 
It is more probable that Merdas is meant to be a form of Mordva, which 
name down to the sixteenth century referred only to the Erz’a. Markov to 
whom we owe this latter remark says in conclusion, 0.c., 19, that the names 
Burtas (tenth century), Mescera (eleventh century), and Moxel (thirteenth 
century) equally refer to the eastern-Finnish ancestors! of the present-day 
Moksha occupying the Moksha basin (inclusive of the rivers Tsna and 
Burtas). [The mention of the MeSéera is doubtful.] 

The identification Burtas = Mordva (or better Moksha) still meets with 
some opposition. I. N. Smirnov, o.c., 271, gave expression to the following 
views: ‘‘1. que les Burtas sont un peuple différent des Mordves; 2. que 
jusqu’au X°* siécle au moins ils ont occupé la rive gauche de la Volga; 
3. qu’au XVI° siécle ils occupent la rive droite de ce méme fleuve, tout 
pres des Mordves.’’ He thinks then, ibid., 270, that ‘‘les Burtas seraient 
des Tchouvaches ou du moins de tres proches parents des Tchouvaches”’. 
This theory, so far as Arabic sources go, attaches too much importance to 
the passage from the Tanbih (v.s.), and on the other hand forgets that ac- 
cording to Ist., 225, the language of the Bulghar (of which Chuvash 
is at present considered to be a survival) was different from that of the 
Burtas. However, even lately Prof. M. Vasmer kindly wrote to me (Berlin, 
7.X1,32) that the Burt’s must be distinguished from the Mordva, and that, 
judging by the toponymy of the Volga region, they formerly lived to the 
north of the Mordva. He finally adds that such was also the view of the 
late Prof. A. A. Shakhmatov (“‘ich hatte den Eindruck, dass auch er bereit 
war, die Burtas von den Mordven zu :rennen’’). I must confess that I do 
not quite see the point of the argument about the toponymy, for the Burtas 
river flowing into the Tsna is the southernmost source of the Moksha river; 
of the other names quoted in Smirnov, 0.c., 266-70, the Burtas of Kadom 
and the village of Burtast of Krasnoslobodsk both belong to the Moksha 
basin. Therefore, as regards the tenth-century Burtas,? I think that their 
identity with the Moksha is to be retained. The Arab sources may reflect 
a temporary supremacy of that particular clan, or it may be that the latter 
first came under the notice of Muslim travellers. It is only natural that 
the numerous and sturdy Mordva people (even now, after long series of 
invasions and struggles, counting over 1 million representatives) could not 
fail to be mentioned by the Arabs. The details on the forests (I.R., 140; 


1 And asa corollary the identification ments of the population obscuring the 
of Ist.’s Wy! (v.s., § 44, 3.) with Erz’a situation. In the seventeenth century 
would become impossible. some ‘“‘Burtas” are called ‘‘Tatar’’, 2.e. 

2 In later times (after the 13th cen- Muslims (?), cf. Smirnov, o.c., 266. 
tury) there may have been some move- 
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wa hum fi mashdjir),' the honey, and the Burtdsi furs suit the Mordva quite 
well. The travellers like Rubruquis and Herberstein quite particularly 
insist on these details.?, The freedom enjoyed by the Buryas women (I.R. 
and Gardizi) in the choice of their lovers can be traced down to recent 
times in the habits of the Mordva, cf. Smirnov, 0.c., 337, who speaks of the 
“‘liberté des moeurs des garcons et des filles’’. 


§53. V.n.nd.r. 


Marquart, Streifziige, passim; Moravcsik, Zur Geschichte der Onoguren, 
v.s., § 22. 

The natural sequence of the three closely connected chapters would be: 
§ 22 (Majghari), § 53 (V.n.nd.r), § 46 (Mirvat). The subject is of consider- 
able difficulty and the following points must be examined: 


The seats of the V.n.nd.r/N.n.d.r. 
Harkavi’s and Marquart’s views 

The Onoghundur, 

The source of the H.-‘A4. and Gardizi. 
W.L.nd.r in Mas‘adi. 

W.nnt.r in the Khazar king’s letter. 


THE SEATS OF THE V.N.ND.R. Our peoples V.n.nd.r (§ 53) and Mirvat 
(§ 46) have direct parallels only in Gardizi’s N.nd.r and M.rdat. 
In both the H.-‘A. and Gardizi the V.n.nd.r/N.nd.r are the immediate 
neighbours of the Majghari though the latter’s habitat is conceived 
differently: our author places them near the Urals, whereas Gardizi des- 
cribes the Southern Magyars as living in the region of great rivers in the 
north-western corner of the Black Sea. Gardizi’s views on the Magyar 
territory are supported not only by I.R. and Bakri but by the consensus 
of Byzantine and Western European sources as well. Therefore in dis- 
cussing the location of the V.n.nd.r/N.nd.r territory contiguous on that 
of the Majghari we have to depend chiefly on Gardizi and disregard our 
author’s theoretical constructions.’ Such is the conclusion arrived at after 
a long series of attempts to co-ordinate our data with those of Gardizi 
until it became evident that our author’s starting-point was based on an 
error. 

According to Gardizi the N.nd.r lived between the river separating them 
from the Majghari and the mountain from which another river flowed 
down and behind which lived the M.rdat. The reading of the Oxford MS. 
according to which the mountain stood above the N.nd.r. would suggest 


! The kh.i.nj (kh.l.ng) trees abound- according to I.R. the Burtds possessed 
ing in the Burtds forests, I.R., 141, have camels and cows. 
been compared by Chwolson with 3 Gardizi simply describes the facts 
Mordvan kileng ‘‘birch” (the Chuvash and our author forces them into a geo- 
form for ‘‘birch” khorin does not graphical scheme. His error arises the 
resemble the Arabic word). moment that he tries to dispose his 
2 The only puzzling detail is that materials in map form. 
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that it stretched in a northern direction. The river from the eastern (or 
northern) bank of which the Majghari could see the N.nd.r on the opposite 
bank is most probably the Danube, or alternatively its northern affluent 
Sereth mentioned in Const. Porph.’s description of Atelkuzu (v.s., § 22). 
Consequently the N.nd.r lived west of the last mentioned river, or south 
of the Danube, with the Transylvanian Carpathians standing ‘‘above” 
them. Gardizi adds that the N.nd.r lived in the direction (bar janb ‘‘on the 
side”) of the Saqlab. As stated in § 43 the latter term may refer to the 
western Slavs (or even to the Macedonian Slavs, § 42, 17.). 

Our author, in spite of his cartographical error, preserves the original 
disposition of the peoples with regard to one another, but this goes only 
as far as the original triad Majghari-V.n.nd.r—Mirvat is concerned. In 
§ 46, north [east?] of the Mirvat are named ‘‘some of the Inner Bulghar and [!] 
the V.n.nd.r mountains”. As the Inner Bulghar belong definitely to the 
Ist. <Balkhi tradition which does not know the V.n.nd.r, this combination 
may be disregarded as the author’s own guess. See diagram on p. 440. 

HARKAVI’S AND MARQUART’S VIEWS. In the Hebrew document quoted 
below Harkavi, as early as 1875, explained the name V.n.nt.r by that 
of the Bulgarian Odvvoyouvdoupor but it was a long time before the parallel 
names in H.-‘A. and Gardizi became known.' When Marquart first 
studied Gardizi’s passage, Streifziige, 172, he was led astray by the fact 
that Bakri also mentions a pair of the Majghari’s neighbours. Having 
very ingeniously located the latter in the western Caucasus Marquart 
was less happily inspired in identifying them with the two peoples found 
in Gardizi. He overlooked the fact that Bakri (see notes to § 50, 4.) speaks 
of their south-eastern neighbours, while Gardizi has in view the later Atel- 
kuzu territory and its south-western neighbours. The identification of 
Gardizi’s a5 and sl, with Bakri’s 4! and 4 ¢,\ has often been taken for 
granted, but after the publication of the H.-‘4., where the two series of 
names are separated, no place for doubt could remain as to its inconsis- 
tency.2 Twenty-three years after the publication of the Streifziige, Mar- 
quart dropped en passant a hint for a new identification of the V.n.nd.r 
with a promise to develop the subject. His sudden demise (4.11.1930) 
prevented him from carrying out this intention and his note buried, as if 
intentionally, at an unexpected place does not seem to have attracted the 
notice which it merits. In his Arktische Lander (1924) Marquart, among 
other things, studies the disappearance of the sound y in old Bulgarian 
and Turkish and gives as an example the name of the Turcoman tribe 
Salur <Salghur. As another instance of the same phenomenon he quotes 
(p. 275) ‘‘den bulgarischen Hordennamen Odvoyouvdodpo. (Nikephoros); 
yall Ulughundur (Ibn al-Kalbi, + um 820, bei Jaqit); Olxontor (Anania 


' In his translation of § 52 (in annex Kokovtsov, o.c., 92. 
to Markov’s work) Toumansky illu- 2 Cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 43. 
strates V.n.nd.r by *,4J, found in Ibn Marquart, Streifziige, 172, 517, knew 
al-Athir, i, 243 (<Mas‘adi, Murdj, ii, only a stray quotation from the H.-A 
58-64). On other similar hints cf. now through Westberg’s Bertrage, p. 215. 
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Sirakac'i, VII. Jahrh.) > W(u)i(u)ndur Butkar (Ps. Moses Chorenac’i, letztes 
Drittel des IX. Jahrh.), Wunundur (Hudiud al-‘Alam, Ende des X. Jahrh.), 
bereits mit prothetischem w vor labialem Vokal, wie im Cuwaschischen; 
a3, Wulundur (al-Mas‘idi, 943-4 n. Chr.) = magy. Ndndor Fejérudr = 
Belgrad.” 

The exact references of this cryptic passage are: Nicephori Archiepiscopi 
Constantinopolitani Opuscula, ed. de Boor, Lipsiae 1880, p. 24; Yaqat, 
lil, 404: Japhet’s sons: Yin4n, al-Saqlab, ,J\ (sic),! Burjan, Jurzan, Fars, 
Rim; Géographie de Moise de Coréne [attributed sometimes to A. Shira- 
kats‘i}, ed. by Soukry, Venice 1881, p. 25, transl. p. 34 (Marquart’s transla- 
tion in Streifziige, 57); Moses of Khoren, History, book ii, ch. 6. The 
reference to the H.-‘A. evidently hails from Westberg’s Beitrdge. Mas'‘adi 
mentions 5.3, both in the Murij, ii, 58-64, and in the Tanbih, 180, 183 
(see in detail Streifztige, 60-74). 

Marquart thinks that Onoghundur belongs to the type of names formed 
with the Turkish suffix -dur (Bayandur, Mongoldur). The forms attested 
in the sources would then suggest for our V.n.nd.r the reading *Vunundur. 
{Gardizi’s N.nd.r can hardly be compared directly with the Magyar form 
Ndndor; most probably the initial v taken for the conjunction va was 
dropped by the scribe in the same way as we find in our text Khdn instead 
of Vakhan, cf. also Mas‘idi’s ,4, with initial w.] 

THE ONOGHUNDUR. The people called Onoghundur were a Bulgarian 
tribe (cf. § 51) which ‘‘from the sixties of the fifth century down to the end 
of the seventh century”’ lived north of the Caucasus, to the east of the Azov 
sea in the Kuban region. Their great ruler Kobrat (KoSpdaros) organized 
them into a powerful state but after his death (circa A.D. 642) the advance 
of the Khazars split the Bulgar kingdom; a part of the tribes under Bayan 
(said to be Kobrat’s son) remained in their former seats as Khazar subjects, 
whereas another of Kobrat’s sons Asparukh travelled westwards and after 
having crossed the Danube (a.D. 679) conquered the territory of the present 
Bulgaria. Const. Porph., De thematibus, p. 48, says that since that time 
the name of the Bulgar has become known for “‘previously they were called 
*OvoyouvSoupou”.? The centre of Asparukh’s kingdom was in the strong 
locality ’OyAov surrounded on one side by marshes and on the other by very 
high rocks. Jirecek, Geschichte d. Bulgaren, 1876, p. 129, read the name 
”OyyAov <Slavonic gglii ‘angle, corner” and identified it with the southern 
part of Bessarabia known under the Turkish name Bujaq which also means 
“corner”. [However the situation of “OyAoy better suits some place in 
Dobryja.] 

Considerably later, in the second half of the ninth century, the Onoghun- 
durs who had stayed in the old seats and became mixed with the Magyars? 


™ Not in the general index of Wiisten- ii, 333; Moravesik, 0.c., pp. 65, 71-2, 
feld’s edition. 89. 

2? Marquart, Chronologie, pp. 89-96, 2 The name Onoghundur (Onoghur, 
Streifziige, pp. 126, 505; Bury, A  &c.) may be responsible for the western 
History of the later Roman Empire, 1889, designation of the Magyars as Hungar-. 
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began their westward trek which finally brought them into the present-day 
Hungary, cf. Moravesik, o.c., 89. 

THE SOURCE OF THE H.-'d4. AND GARDizI. If our two Muslim sources 
have preserved the name of the Onoghundur it remains to be seen to 
which of the two migrations the item can be assigned. It does not look 
probable that the original name of the Danubian Bulgars, not recorded in the 
earlier Muslim sources, should have suddenly emerged ata later time.! Both 
in the H.-‘A. and Gardizi the V.n.nd.r/N.nd.r appear not as an abstract 
symbol but as a tribe in flesh and blood. As shown in the notes to § 42, 17. 
our item on the ‘“‘Christianized Slavs” is due to some later source of circa 
A.D. goo when the Magyars sat in Atelkuzu and it is most likely that the 
additional details on the Magyars’s neighbours (§§ 46 and 53) found in the 
H.-‘A, and Gardizi belong to the same source (Haran b. Yahya?). If so, 
the special information of our two sources must refer to the second lot 
of Onoghundur pushed on by the Magyar migration.?- Neither the H.-‘A. 
nor Gardizi mentions any enmity between the V.n.nd.r and Magyars. The 
qualification of the V.n.nd.r in our source as cowards (badh-dil) may be 
due to a wrong interpretation of the word tarsd (which means both “‘Chris- 
tian’ and “‘coward”).3 In Gardizi* the N.nd.r are definitely called Christians 
(tarsd) and Rumi, 1.e. “Byzantine”, very possibly with a reference to their 
religion. In the list of bishoprics dating from the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury a bishop of the Onoghurs (6 ’Ovoyovpwr) is mentioned under the metro- 
politan of Crimean Gothia (ewapyia Tor@ias), cf. Moravesik, 0.c., 64. The 
Onoghurs in question were certainly those who still remained to the 
north-east of the Black Sea and therefore could be controlled from 
the Crimea.’ The rest of our author’s characteristics may be only a develop- 
ment of his initial mistake about tarsd.® 


See Munkacsi and Németh quoted by 
Moravesik, 0.c., 81, note 3. 

' The Khazar king’s letter (v.i.) refers 
to the events of A.D. 679, but this detail 
may point to the literary origin of the 
passage. 

? Unless the name V.n.nd.r < Ono- 
ghundur refers to some special Bulghar 
territory, such as the original "OyAov 
occupied by Asparukh? 

3 Was then the original source on 
Eastern Europe, or the text in which 
it was available, in Persian? The 
absence of underground canals (kariz) 
in the M.rdat country, mentioned in 
Gardizi, could hardly strike any one 
except an Iranian. Cf. also the strange 
transcription of the name SL (§ 51) 
ull, (§ 52). These facts still await an 
explanation. Mas‘idi, Murti, ii, 59, 
says that dissensions among the W.1.nd.ri 
tribes arose in connexion with the 


presence among them of a Muslim 
merchant from Ardabil. Consequently 
Persian traders penetrated into the 
southern Russian steppes and could be 
the source of information for their co- 
religionists. 

4 [And also in our § 22.] 

5 Were it not for the name * Vunundur 
one might consider as the Magyars’ 
neighbours the Rumanian Vlachs, see 
Kunik in Izvestiya al-Bakri, ti, 16, and 
Niederle, Manuel, Map. 

© The Danube Bulgars were baptized 
under King Boris in a.pD. 864. If 
indeed our data refer to them 
( = Burjin = Inner Bulghar = Bul- 
ghari), their weakness in comparison 
with the Magyars could be explained 
by the fact that the latter were moving 
westwards and their forced energy 
(under the Pecheneg impact) could be 
mistaken for strength. 
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MAs‘Opi’s “W.L.ND.R”. An entirely independent use of the term! is 
found in Mas‘ddi’s well-known report on the incursion into the Byzantine 
Empire of the nomads called W.l.nd.7i in (or after) 320/932.? In the Muriij 
(written in 332/943), 1, 262, ii, 58-64, Mas'‘ddi calls the invaders “‘Turkish 
peoples” and enumerates their four tribes, namely, B.jni,? Bajghurt (= evi- 
dently Magyar), Pecheneg (the most valiant of the four), and Nikarda (still 
obscure). In the Tanbih, 180, 182, Mas‘ddi refers to the incursion ‘‘of the 
Burghar and the Turkish tribes” and under the latter mentions the same 
four names. The reasons of this association of tribes are not quite apparent 
and it is possible that information belonging to different epochs has been 
telescoped in Mas‘ddi’s version. As regards the date, the invasion seems 
to correspond best to that of the Totp«or (i.e. in Byzantine terminology: 
Magyars) recorded under 934! However, Mas‘tdi presents the four tribes 
as living in the neighbourhood of the Khazars and Alans,‘ which after the 
events of 889 (v.s., § 22) could be true only with regard to the Pechenegs. 
The kings of the four tribes appear as independent chiefs and only by 
the consent of his three colleagues is the king of the Pechenegs invested 
with the supreme command on the day of battle. Mas‘adi says that the 
tribes were called 4 ,.,)\ ‘after the town of ,4J, situated in the extreme 
frontier region of the Rim towards the east’’ and adds that the cavalry 
dispatched by the Emperor against the invaders reached this frontier post 
in 8 days. The exact situation of W.l.nd.r has been a matter of much 
speculation. Some scholars looked for it even in the Caucasus and in the 
Crimea, but Marquart, Streifziige, 499-500, with some probability identi- 
fied it with the fortress of 4eBeAros which lay in the neighbourhood of 
Burgas and was mentioned in the delimitation treaty of 864 concluded 
between the Emperor and the Bulgarian King Boris.5 Jiretek, 0.c., 499, 
already suspected in W.l.nd.r a Bulgarian (non-Slavonic) name correspond- 
ing to some different official term (Debeltos?). Mas‘idi must have got it 
from some oral source. Already in his innumerable “‘Zusatze’’ in Streifziige, 
500, Marquart wondered whether ‘“Walandar” has not preserved the name 
of the “Unughundur-Bulgars” and in his Arktische Lander (1924) he finally 
adopted this point of view. The fortress, of which the name must con- 
sequently be restored as *Vulundur, could have received this name either 


' The form W.lLnd.r peculiar to 
Mas‘idi results from the dissimilation 
nn>in. Cf. the Armenian form 
Viandur. 

2 See Marquart, Streifztige, 60-74, 
499-500, 527. 

3 Contrary to Marquart, 0.c., 67, (> 
mentioned alongside with Pecheneg can 
hardly be identical with the latter. 
Perhaps it is only a metathesis of i> 
Capni, as one of the Oghuz clans is 
called in Kashghari, i, 57; on their later 
history see M. F. Kopriilii-zade, Oguz 


etnolojisine dayir, pp. 24-7 (v.s., § 18). 
However, cf. infra the Khazar king’s 
letter. [Rashid al-din, ed. Bérézine, vii, 
7, among the Oghuz tribes issued from 
K6ok-khan mentions separately a. and 
sr] 

* Marquart, 
Erinnerungen”’. 

5 See now V. Zlatarski, Istortya na 
Bulgarskata durgava, Sofia, 1927, i, 25: 
the frontier left Develt to the Byzantine 
Empire. 


0.c., 74: ‘‘verblasste 
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from some colony of Onoghundurs with whom the Greeks were in rela- 
tions since the times of Kobrat, Stretfziige, 529, or because it was directed 
against the Vulundur (in Arabic one might say: ‘ald thaghr al-Wulundur), 
and consequently Mas‘adi’s term *Wulundurtya (referring to all the four, 
or even five different tribes), most probably has to be taken in the sense of 
“the coalition attacking on the *Vulundur front”.' Whatever the explana- 
tion of the raid,” the survival of the name *Vulundur in Mas‘ddi is a firmly 
established fact interesting as a parallel to our *Vunundur. 

THE KHAZAR KING’S LETTER. Among the parallels to the name V.n.nd.r 
it remains for us to consider V.n.nt.r WIJ) found in the Hebrew letter 
supposed to have been sent by the Khazar king Joseph in answer to that 
of Chasdai ben Shafrut, an agent to the Cordovan caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(A.D. 912-61). The year 961 is the terminus ante quem of Chasdai’s original 
letter and the king’s reply must have followed it within a not too long 
period. As has been recently discovered (1924), the existence of King 
Joseph’s letter was known already to Yahuda ben Batzillai (lived towards 
A.D. 1100) who wondered ‘“‘whether it was genuine or not’. The question 
is complicated by the existence of two versions of the document:? the 
one (A) in a shorter form was published in Constantinople in 1577 (this 
text is very close to the Christ Church College MS. 193); the other (B) ina 
more complete form carne to light only towards 1873 among the manu- 
scripts collected by Firkovich. This fact, in view of this collector’s suspect 
practices, was not in favour of a blind acceptance of the contents of this 
particular version. 

The passage containing the name V.n.nt.r is found only in version B. 
The Khazar king says that his ancestors fought against ‘‘many nations” 
whom they expelled and whose country they occupied. Then comes the 
additional paragraph: “In the country in which I live lived formerly the 
V n.nt.r, Our Khazar ancestors warred against them. The V.n.nt.r were 
more numerous, as numerous as the sea sand, but they could not resist the 
Khazars. They left their country... .” After this the two versions agree in 
saying that the enemies were driven beyond the great river Rind (A. N31) 
or Dind (B. X3)T), and “until the present day they are situated on the 
river Rana/Dina, near Kushtantiniya/Kustandina [i.e. Constantinople] 
and the Khazars have occupied their country’’.4 


' Unless the coalition was formed on 
some special territory, v.s., “OyAov = 
Bujaq. 

7 In his final ‘‘Zusatz’’, 0.c., 528, 
Marquart writes: “was es mit der 
Erstiirmung der Festung Walandar fiir 
eine Bewandtnis hat, lisst sich bei dem 
volligen Schweigen der Chronisten. .. 
auch jetzt noch nicht erkennen, so viel 
ist aber nunmehr klar, dass die Walandar- 
horden eigentlich die Bulgaren (B.7rgh.r) 
und ihre damaligen Verbiindeten, die 
Pecenegen, sind....’’ [Cf. C. A. Macart- 


ney in Byz.-Neugr. Fahrb., 1930, pp. 159- 
70.] 

3 See Prof. P. K. Kokovtsov, 
Yevreysko-khazarskaya perepiska v X 
veke, ed. by the Academy of the U.S.S.R., 
1932, which gives the originals of all the 
documents bearing on the correspon- 
dence with the Khazar king with transla- 
tion and a very valuable commentary. 
The third document discovered lately 
in Cambridge does not concern us here. 

* Kokovtsov’s transl., pp. 75 and 92. 
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In a Jater passage the king gives an account of the Khazar boundaries 
and, immediately after a very detailed enumeration of the localities belong- 
ing to the Crimea [Firkovich’s home!], the frontier is said to turn northwards 
to the country of Batsra (XX most probably NJ¥I *Badna referring to 
Bajni or Bajnawhom Mas‘tdi associates with the Pechenegs, v.s., p. 469, n.3). 
The (inhabitants) of this country lived near the river V.zg (A. spells 
Y.2g, very probably *Uzu = Dniepr) and wandered in the steppe down 
to the limits of the H.gry’im (A. Hyndy’im), t.e. evidently Hungarians 
*H.ng.r. Consequently the lands of a (Turkish) tribe and those of the 
Magyars stretched to the west of the Khazar and separated the latter from 
the Danube. The writer clearly refers to the expulsion of the V.n.nt.r 
beyond the Danube as a remote past (events of A.D. 679), whereas the 
account of the Khazar frontiers presupposes the arrival of the Pechenegs 
in the second half of the ninth century. ‘The form W.n.nt.r has a striking 
resemblance to-our V.n.nd.r, and on the other hand considerably differs 
from the forms attested in Greek and Armenian sources. Numerous 
names in version B seem to have been borrowed from Muslim geo- 
graphers' and the question arises whether such is not the case of W.n.nt.r 
as well. The interpolator could not possibly know the H.-‘A. or Gardizi 
{which in Europe have come to light at a very recent date] but could he not 
have seen their common source? The text of the Khazar letter as it stands, 
if confronted with our two Persian authors, would confirm the interpreta- 
tion of our Rata/Dubd as Danube? and, on the other hand, suggest the 
identity of our V.n.nd.r with the Danubian Bulgars. However, the origin 
of the Hebrew interpolation remains obscure and the clever interpolator 
may have read his own sense into his source. Therefore in our own explana- 
tion of the Muslim texts we have to go principally by their internal evidence. 


§54. Southern Countries. 


The countries described in the remaining part of the book lie in Africa, 
with the exception of the semi-mythical Zabaj (§ 56) which is a connecting 
link with the southern islands (§ 4, 8.). The principal sources of the 
African chapters are Khuwéarizmi (indirectly), I.Kh., Ist., and perhaps 
some Book of Marvels of which traces are also found in the chapter on 
Egypt (§ 39). The last folio is the only one in the MS. more seriously 
damaged. 

§55. Zangistan. 


Guillain, Documents sur l'histoire, la géographte et le commerce de l’ Afrique 
Orientale, Paris 1856, i, 155-304 (Muslim period); L. M. Devic, Le Pays 
des Zendjs, P., 1883; G. Ferrand, Relations, Index; Capt. H. Stigland, The 
Land of the Zinj, L., 1913; F. Storbeck, Die Berichte der arabischen Geo- 
graphen des Mittelalters tiber Ost-Afrika, in MSOS, Berlin, 1914, xvii, 
PP. 79-169. 

! The most striking example is the  tsov, o.c. 98-9. 

Arabic form ps * Slawtyin, Kokov- 2 See, however, supra, p. 217. 
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The term Zangistan (later Zangibdr > Zanzibar, “the Zang coast’’) covers 
the whole of the eastern coast of Africa known to the Muslims. Moreover, 
instead of following its real (N. to S.) direction this coast is represented as 
stretching eastward: “‘la céte africaine se replie vers l’Orient, comme si la 
direction qu’on observe entre le détroit de Bab al-Mandeb et le cap 
Guardafui était 4 peine modifiée, de maniére a faire face successivement a 
l’Arabie, a l’Inde, aux Iles Malaises et 4 la Chine . . . ’extrémité du Ouaq- 
ouaq, qui continue la céte de Sofala, se trouvant ainsi reportée au sud le la 
mer Chinoise’, Devic, o./., 46. This explains why our author places 
Zangistan opposite Fars, Kirman, and Sind and mentions the enmity 
existing between the Zanj and the Zabaj. Cf. Ist., 11, who assumes that 
the land of the Zanj “lies opposite Yemen, Fars, Kirman, and Hind”’. Cf. 
also ibid., 29. Shahriyar b. Buzurg, Livre des merveilles de l’Inde, ed. 
Van der Lith, pp. 174-5, says that in 334/945 the people of Waqwaq 
[here rather Madagascar than Sumatra, v.s., p. 228] attacked the region 
of Sofala in the Zanj country. 

1. Gla. Man, which stands before Sofala must correspond to «ah 
M.I.ndi, mentioned in Idrisi, i, 56, and Ibn Sa‘id (A.D. 1250) in Ferrand, 
Relations. Malindi lies on the coast north of Mombasa, see Tomaschek, 
Mohit, maps I-II, on which Mombasa is shown as the seat of the Zanj 
king, cf. also Storbeck, 0.c., 129-30. [Mas‘idi, Muri, iii, 6, calls this king 
oly, read wl, cf. in Bantu mfaleme ‘king’, plur. wafaleme, Ferrand, 
Four. As., January 1921, p. 163.] This Ola. (*M.I.ndi) must be dis- 
tinguished from the name similarly spelt under § 56, 2. 

2. Sufala (Sofala) lies in the southern part of the Portuguese Mozam- 
bique (south of Beira). The place is mentioned in Mas‘adi, Muri, i, 223, 
as the southernmost point of the Zanj possessions and it was known as a 
great gold-producing centre. See Ferrand, Sofdla, in EI, and Storbeck, 
0.C., I4l. 

3. jy Hufl(?). At this place one would expect 3\g\, Waqwaq and such 
a restoration is admissible in Arabic script. Cf. Mas‘idi, 1, 233: bilad 
Sufala wal Waqwagq (3\, 3\j\) min aqasi ard al-Zanj wal-asafil min bahrihim. 
See Idrisi’s map (Reinaud, Introduction, i, p. 120) on which Waqwaq forms 
an immediate continuation of the Zanj land. The only other name some- 
what resembling Hwfl is | (Howa), applied to the southern part of 
Madagascar (jazirat al-Qumr) by the Turkish admiral Sidi ‘Ali Chelebi 
in his Mohit (1554) based on Arabic sources, see Mohit, map III, and 
Ferrand, 0.c., 502. The name Howa could, however, hardly be known in 
the tenth century. 


§ 56. Zabaj. 


G. Ferrand, L’ Empire sumatranais de Crivijaya, in Four. As., 1922, t. Xx, 
pp. 1-104, 164-246 (an extremely complete survey of sources), and 
Zabaj in EI. 

That our author pronounced Zdbaj (not Zabij) is clear from his other 
transcription of this name «\, Zdba (§ 4, 6.) on a false analogy with the Persian 


§§ 56-7 Zabaj 473 
forms: Khiunaj > Khiina, &c. Zabaj (*favaga “Javanese’’) is a term designat- 
ing now Java, now the centre and south of Sumatra, now the whole of the 
Sunda archipelago, see Tomaschek, Mohit, map I, Nieuwenhuis, Java, 
in EJ, Ferrand, L’Empire, p.241. According to our author, Zabaj adjoined 
eastern Africa (Zangistan) and formed the southern limit of the Indian 
Ocean, while farther\south of it (as well as of Zangistan) stretched the 
southern uninhabited lands. Cf. also §§ 4, 6., and 10, 4. 

The details on camphor-trees and the king are borrowed from I.Kh., 
16, 65, cf. § 4, 6. Of the variants of the king’s name quoted in J.Kh., 13, 
de Goeje adopts W2i| which he interprets (transl., p. 16) as Pati-Faba, 
‘prince of Java’ (?). Ferrand, Relations, p. 24, and L’Empuire, p. 52, 
explains the name as Indonesian purigawa ‘‘prime minister, officer, hero, 
courtier” but admits that it may represent the personal name of some 
Crivyaya sovereign. Meanwhile, I.Kh., 17, 68, and Ibn Rusta, 137, call 
the king of Zabaj al-mahardj. 

The town 1. ga» M.nj.ri (?) is unknown. One wonders whether it is 
not simply a mis-spelling of maharadj:>mahardy *s\,. The complex 
shahr-t Maharay ‘‘the town of the M.” could easily be transformed into 
“M., the town [of Zabaj]’’. 

2. Olal. very probably corresponds to the island of ol *M.lyan (?) 
which Sulayman the Merchant, p. 22, places between Sarandib and Kala 
(Malay peninsula). The mention of a great island where the king stays in 
summer may echo the fact mentioned in Sulayman, p. 18 (and Abii Zayd, 
ibid., p. go), namely that the same king possessed the Kaldah-bar (* Kra) 
and the Zabaj, cf. Ferrand’s tr., 1922, pp. 43, 95. [Or Waqwaq = 
Madagascar ?] 


§ 57. Abyssinia. 


I, Guidi, Abyssinia, in EI; Marquart, Benin, pp. cclxvi-ccxcv; H. von 
Miik, Afrika nach d. arabischen Bearbeitung des Ptolomaeus, in Denkschr. 
Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. 59, No. 4, 1916; Ibn Fadlallah 
al-‘Omari, Masalik al-absdr, i. ‘““L’Afrique moins |’Egypte”, transl. by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, P., 1927 (later times); Cerulli, Documenti arabi 
per la storia dell’ Etiopia, in Memorie dell’ Accad. det Lincei, Rome, October 
1932 (specially on Muslim possessions, e.g. Zayla’). 

This and the following chapters (§§ 58-60) must have a common source 
from which some vivid traits on African peoples have been borrowed. 
Two details (§§ 58 and 60) undoubtedly point to I.Kh. 

By Abyssinia (Habasha) early Muslim geographers understood chiefly 
the maritime zone of the present-day Eritrea and British Somaliland, cf. 
Ist., 35. Our § 7, 13. represents Habasha as stretching far north along 
the coast of the Red Sea. The names quoted in this chapter are terribly 
mutilated and can be restored only by a comparison with other sources. 

1. The starting-point for the identification of ,,..\, is that it was the king’s 
residence. According to I.R., 96, the capital of the Abyssinian (Habasha) 
king was called Jarmi ,-. This then must be the reading of the name of 
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which the mis-spelt form can without much difficulty be explained in Arabic 
script. Farmi greatly puzzled the commentators who since Golius’s times, 
cf. Reinaud, Abul-Fidd, transl. ti/A, p. 228, tried to connect it somehow 
with Axum, supposed to be the contemporary capital of Abyssinia, though 
as a matter of fact Axum eS or » t+ (so instead of » 2+!) appears only in 
later Muslim sources (Maqrizi). Marquart, Benin, pp. ccciii-iv, has 
finally disposed of the mistake in the Ma’minian map and Khuwéarizmi’s 
Surat al-ard caused by Ptolemy’s broad use of the term Ai@iomes in the 
sense of “‘dark-skinnned people” (and not especially ‘‘Ethiopians”). The 
name Jarmi [or rather Jarami] al-Habash has consequently nothing to do 
with Abyssinia proper, but corresponds to Ptolemy’s Tapduy pnrpomods 
(liber iv, cap. 6, 12) situated at long. 43°, lat. 21° 30’. Cf. C. Miiller’s Atlas 
to his edition of Ptolemy, Paris, 1901, table 28, where Garama, the capita! 
of the Iapduarvres, is shown to the south-west of *Phazana = Fazzan 
(near Murzigq, in the present-day Italian Libya, cf. § 60, 1.).!_ Idrisi, i, 
112, Mentions 4» and .,L; as the towns of Fazzan. The ruins of the ancient 
Garama were discovered by H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in Central 
Africa, London 1857, i, 155-8; ibid., i, 171, on Tasawa. 

2. The first idea is that by some mistake ||,.. represents 5\,.! Assuan 
(v.s., § 39, 10.) which in Khuwarizmi, No. 80, is spelt J\,. and stands 4 lines 
below _4-, but I now prefer to restore the name as W\ic which, as Ist., 54, 
admits, was reckoned to Abyssinia in spite of the fact that its inhabitants 
were Buja. ‘Aydhab is identified with Aidip lying on the sea-coast opposite 
Jidda at N. lat. 22° 19’ 47”, cf. C. H. Becker, ‘Aidhab in EI.” 3. ., ) (different 
from its homonym § 60, 2.) most probably is ou Zayla‘, which in Ist., 36, 
follows on ‘Aydhab. It is the well-known port of British Somaliland, 
immediately east of the Bay of Tajura. During the late Abyssinian crists 
(1935) Zayla’ was mentioned as an eventual point of access to the sea for 
Abyssinia. [November 1936: tempora mutantur!] 


§ 58. Buja. 


Marquart, Benin, cccxi-ii; Becker, Bedja, Vollers, ‘Ababde, R. Hartmann, 
Bishdrin, all three in EI. 

These Hamitic tribes living between the Nile and the Red sea formerly 
occupied the territory between Cairo and Abyssinia, cf. Ya‘qibi, Hzstorzae, 
i, 218-9, and BGA, vii, 336-7; Mas‘adi, Muri, iii, 32. 

In the mutilated part of the text the question was probably of the 
celebrated gold mines lying in the desert of Buja (§ 7, 12.-13.), see Ya‘quabi, 
BGA, vii, 334-5, Ist., 28, 34. The Buja had no towns, ‘Aydhab on the 


' Jointly with Jarmi al-Habash (long. identisch’”’, but Mzik, Afrika, No. 75, 
41° 40’, lat. 10° 40’) Khuwarizmi men- with more probability restores the 
tions another Yarmi madinat al-kabira second name as #5) 4 de bor and 
(long. 34°, lat. 19° 30’). Marquart explains it as Teipa pntpomods (cf. 
thought that ‘“Gross Garma und Garma Ptolemy’s Ietpéot Aldiones). 
der HabaS sind . . . in Wirklichkeit 2 [See Geog. F., 68, 1926, p. 235-49-] 
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coast of the Red Sea being considered as Abyssinia’, Ist., 54, v.s., § 57, 2. 

The trait of the king keeping aloof from his subjects is well known in 
African countries (v.1., under § 60). 


§ 59. Nubia. 


Quatremére, Mémoires géogr. et hist. sur l’Egypte, 1811, ii, 1-126: 
“Mémoire sur la Nubie’’; Marquart, Benin, pp. ccxlviii-cclxvi; G. Roeder, 
Die Geschichte Nubtens, in Klio, xii, 1912, pp. 51-83; von Miik, Africa 
(v.s., §57); S. Hillelson, Nuba in El. 

Ist., 11, says that Nubia is conterminous with Egypt,’ with the desert 
lying between Egypt and the Sadan, with the land of Buja and the desert 
lying between Buja and the Red Sea, and finally, with the Impassable 
Desert (/d tuslak). 

According to Ya‘qibi, Historiae, i, 217 (cf. also BGA, vii, 335-6), there 
were two kingdoms in Nubia, of which the one was Muqurra with the 
capital Dunqula (“Old Dongola’) and the other ‘Alwa with the capital 
Saba (to the east of the present-day Khartim). Mas‘di, Muridj, iii, 32, 
confirms these facts adding that in 332/943 he heard in Fustat that the 
king living in Dunqula and ruling over Maqurra and ‘Alwa was Kory b. 
S.rwr,? a descendant of a long line of kings. On Dongola cf. also I.R., 
g6, and I. Fagih, 78. 

I.Kh., 17, gives the king of Nubia the title of Kabil, which detail is 
reproduced in our text. j.\S and ~S do not seem to refer to the same 
dynasty. From our § 6, 63. it results that Kabil’s capital lay near the 
junction of the Nile with the Blue Nile (al-bahr al-azraq) for near 
Dongola no river joins the Nile from the east. This would indicate that 
Kabil ruled (chiefly?) over ‘Alwa though such an interpretation conflicts 
with Yaqit, iv, 820,3 where Kabil is called king of Muqurray and Naba, 
whereas ‘Alwa is mentioned separately. Idrisi, i, 33, mis-spelt the name of 
the king into Kamil. 

The mines situated amidst the sands are mentioned in §7, 12. See in 
detail, Ya‘qabi, BGA, vii, 334-5. 

The item on the two Christian monasteries may belong to the source 
from which similar fabulous details on Egypt have been borrowed. The 
name 7.7i (T.hi?) is certainly mutilated.4 The late Prof. F. Ll. Griffith to 
whom I communicated this passage wrote back to me (6.vii.1933): “‘the 
find is certainly important for Nubian Christianity but if the names are 
correct or nearly so (neither Tari, nor Tahi reminds me of anything) they 
would seem to belong to the unknown region which is fairly extensive 

' J. Faqih, 78, says that Nubia began 3 Marquart takes I. Faqih for the 
at 5 days’ distance to the south of authority of this passage in Yaqat, but 
Assuan. Cf. § 39, 10., and I.Kh., 83. if this is true for the first part of it, iv, 

2 Ya‘qubi, BGA, vii, 339, calls the 820, lines 3-15, the second part, p. 820-1 
king of Muqurra (sic) Zakariyi b. is introduced with a vague qdlé and 


Q.rqi = Zacharia son of Kyriakos, cf. has no parallel in I. Faqih’s printed text. 
Quatremére, o.c., 65. 4 [See now Appendix B.] 
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in Nubian geography.” Outwardly «<b (_,,) resembles Wb and \b. Of 
these Taha was a very important Christian centre which once counted 
15,000 Christians and 360 churches until it was destroyed by the last 
Omayyad Marwan, and Tura and Shahran (lying in the neighbourhood of 
Tura) possessed each a monastery. See Abd Salih (circa a.p. 1202), 
The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. B. T. A. Evetts and A. J. Butler 
in Anecdota Oxoniensta, 1896, fol. 47a, 74, and 77. However, Taha, I.Kh. 81, 
lay in Egypt, north of Munya between Ushminayn and Qays, cf. MZik, 
Afrika, 12 (No. 148), and Tura was situated still more north near Hulwin. 
Another, equally doubtful, hypothesis would be the restoration of 4b as 
a [s,2~] as originally the lake Tsana in Abyssinia, and later the lake 
Chad was called, cf. Maqrizi, Khitat, ed. Wiet, i, 229.! No monasteries 
could exist near the Chad region, but the existence of some legends 
referring to the western Abyssinia closely associated with Nubia are 
imaginable, cf. Conti Rossini, Notes sur l’ Abyssinie avant les Sémites, in 
Florilegium M. de Vogiié, 1909, p. 143 (bahra kuerd [sic] associated with 
the people Quadra, Khudra) and Marquart, Benin, Ixxxiv, and additional 
note in Index, p. 104. [See additional note in Appendix B.] 


§ 60. The Sudan. 


W. D. Cooley, The Negroland of the Arabs (after Ibn Khaldin, Ibn 
Battiita, &c., whom the author used in Don P. Gayangos’s translations), 
London 1841; Marquart, Benin, Leiden 1913 (a capital work as regards 
the earlier Arabic sources on the Sadan); H. v. Mzik, Afrika (cf. § 57); 
Delafosse, Siidan in EI refers only to later times. 

This unexpectedly long and vivid paragraph particularly contrasts with 
the aridity of Ist.’s and I.H.’s data on the Sadan which is not even men- 
tioned in Maq. 

I.Kh., 89, also mentions the king of the naked negrues (al-siiddn al- 
‘urat) whom he calls Zaghi b. Zaghi, which undoubtedly corresponds to 
the name *Ra‘i b. Ra‘i in our mutilated passage. In view of this impor- 
tant point of likeness [v.s., § 59: Kabil] one is tempted to admit that some 
more complete text of I.Kh. is the source of the whole § 60 (and maybe 
of the other curious details on Africa). In fact I.Kh. (cf. pp. 153-5) is fond 
of relating the exploits of merchants’, v.s., § 43. Marquart, o.c., p. cxlv, 
commenting on I.Kh., 89, calls Zaghi b. Zaghi ‘eine unbekannte Grésse”’, 
but makes several interesting suggestions: the most obvious conclusion 1s 
that he was the king of the mighty kingdom of Ghana (western Sadan); 
on the other hand the name resembles the title zd of the ninth-century kings 
of Gogo, or Songoy (on the middle course of the Niger), see Delafosse, 
Songhoi in EI, among whom such names are found as Za-Zakoy, Za-Akoy, 
Za-Ki, see al-Sa‘di, Ta’rikh al-siidan, ed. Houdas, pp. 2-3; finally Mar- 
quart quotes several Berber names (eleb, &c.) resembling that of Zaghi, 


’ Maqrizi quotes Idrisi as his authority on the lake Kuward but the passage 
is not found in Jaubert’s translation. 
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but our text leaves no doubt that the king in question reigned over Negroes. 
The ironical remark on the king’s moderation evidently refers to the num- 
erous limitations to which the life of an African sovereign is subject. At 
places like Loango, where they are strictly enforced, no more candidates 
are found to assume the responsibilities of the throne. See L. Frobenius, 
Atlas Africanus, Minchen 1921, Fasc. C. vi, Heft 2, Blatt 7, and the accom- 
panying text. 

The term Sadan in our text evidently applies to the whole territory 
between the Atlantic and the Nile, but the names quoted are of little help 
as they are as mutilated as under § 57. In this region (First Clime) Khu- 
warizmi, p. 6, Nos. 41-5, quotes the following places: 


long. lat. 
‘Alwa-Bahriya (see § 59) . 60° 0’ = 12° 20’ 
Fazzan . : y . 62° 0° 10° 45° 
Zaghawa . ; . 60° o’ 11° oO’ 
Gogo . ‘ ‘ » 43° 0’ 10° 15' 
Ghana . ‘ : - 43° 30° «10° 45’ 


Our 1. ol» resembles o\. Fazzin belonging to Italian Libya is the 
largest agglomeration of oases in Central Sahara. Ya‘quibi, BGA, vii, 345, 
mentions it after Zawila (§ 40, 5.). Cf. also under Jarmi, § 57, 1. On the 
association of the names F'azzin and Zaghawa, v.1. 4. 

2. Kh.fan and Ryn (cf. § 57, 3.) look mutilated. One of them may be SS 
Gogo on the Niger to the south-east of ‘Timbuktu, cf. Yaqit, iv, 329. 

3. yeni» resembles Je'Y! al) (mags <maks “‘toll-house”), an Egyptian 
frontier post towards Nubia, lying at 6 days above Wadi Halfa, see Maq- 
rizi, al-Khitat, ch. xxx, ed. Wiet, iii, 253, cf. Marquart, Benin ccxcix. As 
our 4. lies on the confines of Nubia, our 3., too, could be situated in the 
same neighbourhood. 

4. Inscript 4Y resembles «\e but the latter lay too far west (to the north 
of the upper course of the Niger, cf. Marquart’s map in Benin). In view 
of the location of Laba near Nubia it is probable that it stands for .,\é;, a 
great heathen state of which the centre lay near the lake Chad. It stretched 
from Nubia to the Niger, and comprised the Kawar country, Kanem, 
northern Wadai, and Darfair. At present one of the five tribes of Darfair 
still bears the name of Zaghawa, see C. H. Becker, Zur Geschichte des 
éstlichen Sudan, in Der Islam, i, 1910, pp. 162-77, cf. Yaqit, ii, 932, 1v, 230 
(who quotes Hasan b. Ahmad al-Muhallabi’s work al-‘Azizi, written circa 
A.D.975-6). Zaghawa is often associated with Fazzan (v.s.1.). Khuwéariz- 
mi gives wrong bearings according to which Fazzan and Zaghawa would lie 
far to the east, beyond the Nile, towards Adialis (!), cf. von Mzik, Afrtka, 
Map. On Khuwirizmi’s own map, 1bid., Zaghawa is placed to the south 
of bildd al-Nuba and this may be the reason for out author’s location of 
Laba near Nubia. I.H., 66, places Zaghawa at 2 months’ distance from 
Fazzan (v.s.1.). Idrisi, transl. i, 112, reckons Fazzin to Zaghawa. 


APPENDIX A 


MARGINAL NOTES IN THE H.-‘4. 


As mentioned in the Preface, p. v, the marginal notes in the unique 
copy of the H.-‘A. do not shed any light on the history of its composition. 

The uppermost part of fol. 1a is obliterated with ink. Some later posses- 
sor of the book evidently tried to destroy the name of his predecessor. One 
can faintly distinguish the words Kitdb-khana .. . mustatdb Hayi Mirzd in 
a modern hand. 

Near the title (v.s., p. 30) are found twelve lines of poetry written by the 
original scribe of the book (hand A). The single verse to the right of the 
title is 

oer SoS S alee bru le do ny ee 
The first of the two verses (rhyme in -dz) to the left of the title is 

5h ame gh L oye dy bi she pe em oF oS S 
The poem below the title (9 verses of which the rhyme- radif is -dz rasadh) 
begins 

diy 5 SF Ol OG i ode cers OGL bay, 

I am obliged to my friend ‘Abbas Eghbal Ashtiyani for the indication that 
this last poem is quoted on fol. 156 of an anthology (tenth or eleventh century 
A.H.?) in his possession in which the authorship of this moralizing poetry 
of doubtful value is ascribed to a certain Shaykh Zayn al-din Jami, other- 
wise unknown. 

Still lower down there are entries in a different hand (B). The first, on 
the authority of the Qor’anic Tafsir by Muhammad ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas 
(622-87 A.H.), gives the magic formula, which being written on pieces 
of paper and placed in the window would preserve the mother and the 
new-born child, respectively from the evil of the div called Al, and of that 
called Umm al-sibyan. The second (hand B?) is a ruba‘t composed by 
Hadrat-i Amir Sayyid Ahmad Lala’, one of the khulafa of the late 
Amir ‘Abdullah Burzishabadi (?), in honour of the latter [the term khulafa 
pointing to Safavid times]. The third (hand B?) extols the beneficent 
properties of a dead hoopoe’s eye for the refreshing of one’s memory, &c. 

The indistinct entry of folios 19b and 20a, in hand B records the events 
in Merv in the tenth century A.H., first the coming in 915 A.H.(?) of Shah 
Isma‘il who during the seven (?) days of his stay there put to death 
70,000 (?) people and had a tower built of skulls, 60 zar‘ high, which events 
were followed by a famine and the dispersion of the survivors; then the 
coming in 952 A.H. (?) of ‘Abdullah ibn (?) ‘Ubaydullah-khan Ghazi 
which entailed new calamities and the annihilation of the population, so 
that no one knew the origin of the ‘‘present-day” population among whom 
all sorts of vices prevailed. 
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[The dates are indistinct. The first evidently refers to Shah Isma‘il’s 
victory over Shaybak-khin which took place in the winter of g16/1510. 
The second date may be read 952, or 932 (?). The latter is adopted by 
Zhukovsky who utilized our entry in his Ruins of Old Merv, p. 74. More- 
over, Zhukovsky reads the name of the invader ‘Ubaydullah-khan. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abdullah Nasr-allahi’s Turkish Zubdat al-tawdrikh, ‘Ubayd- 
ullah-khan, during his raid of 918/1513, transferred the inhabitants of 
Merv to Bukhari, see Barthold in ZVO, xv, 1903, p. 202, and his Irrigation, 
p. 67. Zhukovsky, l.c., says that ‘Ubaydullah invaded Khordsan for a 
fourth time in 1529. He afterwards ruled from 940/1533 to 946/1539. The 
fact is that the name ‘Abdullah (without a title) appears in our entry before 
that of ‘Ubaydallah-khan. I cannot ascertain whether ‘Ubaydallah-khan 
had a son called ‘Abdullah. The Shibanid khans ‘Abdullah I (ruled 946-7) 
and the famous ‘Abdullah II (ruled 991-1006) were remote relations of 
‘Ubaydullah-khan. ‘Abdullah-khan destroyed the Merv dam and abducted 
the population in 1566 (974 A.H.), but this does not suit our date of 
952 (?). Nondum liquet. Our entry does not seem to be very exact and in 
this case may belong to a considerably later time (seventeenth century ?).} 

On fol. 22b Abul-Fadl Gulpayagani, the discoverer of the manuscript, 
in his fine writing recorded some data on the construction of the walls 
around Bukhara {evidently borrowed from Narshakhi, cf. Tarikh-1 Bukhara, 
ed. Schefer, p. 32-3]. 

The note inscribed in hand B opposite Damghan (fol. 30a) mentions the 
well-known story of the spring which, if polluted, brings down rain [cf. 
I. Faqih, p. 310, Nuzhat al-qulib, p. 277). 

Several pencil notes (fol. 13b, 24b) are in Baron V. Rosen’s hand. 


APPENDIX B° 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


During my recent visit to Bonn, in connexion with the eighth Deutscher 
Orientalistentag (3-8.ix.1936), I had the privilege of consulting in the 
Orientalisches Seminar, directed by Prof. Kahle, a photograph of the 
Mashhad MS. of Ibn al-Faqih’s geographical work. I also had numerous 
interesting talks with its original discoverer, Prof. A. Z. Validi, who very 
kindly communicated to me several passages from the rare texts in his 
collection. 

1. I was particularly interested in I. Faqih’s version (ff. 169a~170b) of 
Tamim b. Bahr’s journey to the Toghuzghuz, more complete than Yaqit’s 
version quoted above, p. 268. As the publication of this passage has been 
undertaken by the young German scholar Dr. Haag, I naturally respect 
his rights. Here I shall only say that the new version corroborates 
Marquart’s original view that Tamim visited the Uyghurs on the Orkhon, 
and not at their later seats near the eastern T’ien-shan (occupied after 
A.D. 860). The key to the passage seems to lie in the sentence: 
aS) are Ged) lle oh Ged) tly bbe OI Zed) Yh ob ol %, 

ip HI TL ne IT 
which hints at the heyday of the Uyghur political life. Therefore my 
explanations (pp. 268-9) must be accordingly altered. 

2. According to A. Z. Validi, the MS. Or. 1997 of Birani’s Canon has 
proved to be very faulty in comparison with the Stambul MSS. Thus 
Obl! i» (v.s., p. 180) must be improved into Gk» yy Lly!, te. 
“Hyrcania’’, whereas J\-, (v.s., p. 369) must be read ol+,. As regards the 
first rectification I cannot help remarking how unexpected the form 
*Irqaniya (for *Hurqdniyd) appears in Arabic. As for *Vakhdn, it suits 
Biraini’s text quite well but the name which we have to explain in our 
§ 26, 13., viz., “R.Rh.t.j.b, a village of Vakhdn’’ may still have a different 
origin [or may have been misread by the compiler of the H.-4. himself]. 

3. With regard to p. 318, note 1, and p. 445, I want to quote an 
amazingly interesting passage on the course of the Oxus found by A. Z. 
Validi in Birtni’s Tahdid al-amakin: 

3) laa) | Z me 0 ly a iS 3 aS bond ve) dd) oJ! wis old! Jl, 
QV WIS fash bel Gey Ma by UT ble poy dhery pale Ge dl 

WS body deze) oe Ae OW pects VL Od) Gee aay oll me PL 
The passage shows how long the “Alan and (!) As” remained in the region 
to the east of the Caspian. Their memory survives in Firdausi’s Dizh-t 
Aldndn (ed. Vullers, i, 115) and probably in the wall in the Turkman 
steppe called Qizil-Alan, cf. my article Turdn in El. 
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Here are some other additional remarks: 

4. Ad p. 67, 1.17. The fact that under § 15 the Khallukh are said 
to neighbour on Tibet is to be connected with § 25, 28. in which “Tibet” 
refers to “western T’ien-shan”. This use of the term ‘“Tibet’’ points to 
the times of the great expansion of the Tibetan rule in the eighth 
century A.D., see p. 256, note 2. 

5. Ad p. 98. The meaning of the awkward introduction to § 16 may 
be that the Chigil tribe was originally one of the Khallukh tribes, but the 
territory occupied by the Chigil still possessed a numerous local popu- 
lation, cf. quotation from Gardizi, p. 298, 1. 23. 

6. Ad v. 227, 1.35. Our author’s statement concerning 360 districts of 
China (v.s., p. 84, |. 6) may have been also inspired by I.Kh., 69, who 
says that there are 300 towns in China, of which go are celebrated. 

7. Ad p. 293. A detailed account of Barskhdn is found in the Mashhad 
MS. of Ibn al-Faqih, fol. 170a (cf. Yaqit, iv, 823). 

8. Ad p. 297, 1. 15. In the Manichaean Mahrnamag edited by 
F. W. K. Miller, Ein Doppelblatt, SBA, 1913, |. 77, a certain P.rvdn-¢ 
Zabghi is mentioned among the local rulers. ‘The town (or district) 
*Parvan of which this ¢abgha was the lord may be identical with 
Barman] Po-huan. 

9. Ad p. 332, 1. 23. In the Mashhad text of I. Faqih f. 163a it is said 
of the Balkh river: (sic) Ullty> J Sl pvye Ge (sic) Grd) dal oe Ge oe 
* Dév-sharan ‘“‘Devil’s toboggan’’, cf. supra p. 364, note 3, seems to be 
entirely different from *Rév-shdran, ‘‘Dominions of Rév-shar”’ (cf. § 23, 
36. and 78.). 

10. Ad p. 365, note 3. A. Z. Validi has found in a Constantinople 
MS. of the Canon: wa jala’uhu bi-Badhakhshan, ‘‘and the polishing (of the 
rubies) is done in Badhakhshan”, with reference to the preceding item. 

11. Ad p. 475. In the rare Operis Cosmographict Ibn el Vardi Caput 
Primum de Regionibus et Oris, ed. A. Hylander, Lundae 1823, p. 164, 
among the towns of Nubia is quoted 


(read: *iis) die Je JJ Ley gem BI inbll Gk 1S ae yy ob 
Yr Gened WE ey OWT) She ge Soon db ae AS pte Sebel! ode 
This ¢ »b is probably identical with our 7.77 (T.h7) in § 59." 


1 [The source of Ibn al-Wardi (689- une ville nommée a, populeuse et 
749/1290-1348) is undoubtedly Idrisi dont les environs sont fertiles en riz” 
who (tr. Jaubert, i, 27) speaking of the (follows the story of the statue). This 


sources of the Nile (cf. our § 6, 62.) 9 T.rfy (I. al-Wardi: T.rmy) must be 
mentions the great lake formed by the another avatar of our Try.] 
six rivers and ‘‘prés duquel est située : 


INDEX 


The present index contains all the names found in the text of the H.-'A. 
and it must be borne in mind that to almost every name corresponds a 
special note in the Commentary. As regards the latter all the essential 
names additional to those found in the H.-‘A. will be found in the Index 
but imperious material considerations prevented the incorporation of such 
subsidiary names, or forms of names, to which other references give easy 
clues. 

The names and catch-words have been divided into the following 
categories : 

A. Geographical names (places and tribes). 

B. Personal names and titles. 

C. Authorities quoted (only the principal passages). 
D. Local products and specialities. 

E. Selection of catch-words. 


A. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


The abbreviations are: c.—country,; is.—island; 1.—lake; mt.—mountain; p. 
—pass; r.—river; t.—tribe. 


Abadan 386 

Abadha 129 

Aban Kasavan 114, 209, 353 
Abarlig (?) 117 

Abaskan 28, 38, 77, 134, 386 Adh.r (*Adhir), cf. Kauristan 255 
‘Abbadan 76, 139, 392 Adhruh 150 


| Adharbayjan (Adharbadhagan) 19, 2y, 
Abbotabad 370 | Adinapir see Dunpir 
| 


36, 37, 39, 53, 65, 66, 77, 83, 131, 133, 
136, 137, 142, 393 
Adhkish t. 347 


‘Abdasi 138 Adishtan (Srinagar) 254 

‘Abdin 381 Adrama (Adhrama) 140 

Abhar (Auhar) 132, 383 Adraskand 327 

Ab-i Gargar 214 Adilis 477 

Ab-i Maymana 5 Afghans (cf. Ayghian) 30, 91 

Ab-i Qaysar 329 Afghanistan 4, 30, 288 

Ab-i Safid 199, 329 Aflakhiniya see Paphlagonia 

Abkhaz (= Aughaz, Ligh.r.) 43, 168, | Afrakhin 68, 204 
\ 


324, 445, 456 Afrava 325 
Abkhaz (= Layzan?) 403-4, 406-10 Africa 33, 53, 78, 153, 154 
Abl (?) 123 Afridhan 115 
Abraj 129 Afrankat 119 


Ab.rdkath (?) 117 

Abriq (Aphrike) 218, cf. Ibriq. 

Absus see Arabissos 

Abia Ghanim’s Highlands see Kihistan-i 
Aba Ghinim 

Abwayt 204 

Abyssinia (Habasha) 33-4, 51-2, 79, 81, 
83, 147, 163-4, 179, 223, 473 

Abyssinian Sea 145 

A-ch’ai see Ajayul 

“Aden 19, 147 

Adhana (Adana) 149 

Adharakhsh, fire temple 383 


Aghbab, Bahr al-Aghbab, Biléd al- 
Aghbab 87, 180, 242-3 

Aghristan 377 

Ahangaran (Angren) r. 24, 211, 356 

Ahangaran, in Ghir 333, 343 

Ahar 39, 143, 395 

Ahgif sands 77, 81, 222 

Ahwaz 12, 74, 75, 130, 381 

Aja’ mt. 203 

Ajayul 93, 257-8 

Ajlad, Kimak t. 305 

al-Ajma, near Sarakhs 327 

Ajugh 200 
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Akha-yul see Ajayul 

Akhlat (Khilat) 173 

Akhmim 78, 152 

Akharan 337, 353 

Akhsha r. 208 

Akhsikath 72, 116 

A-kie-t’ien see Aq-tagh 

‘Akka 59, 149 

Alagez (Aragats) mt. 203 

Alal-wa-Ghumiq 450 

Alan, cf. As, D.khsas, Tilas 11, 42, 43, 
53, 67, 68, 83, 156, 160, 161, 313, 318, 
443, 444, 454, 456, 481 

Alan Gate 68, 161, 401, 446 

Alankaburda see Lombards 

Ala-Tau 195 

Alay Range 198 

Alazan r. 410 

Alban see Laban 

Aleppo 150 

Alexandria 78, 151, 416 

Alexandrovsky range 194, 195, 289 

Algeciras (al-Jazira) 155 

Alhum (‘Ayn al-Humm) 135, 386 

Alin (?) 110 

A-li-shih, Tiirgish t. 302 

Alishtar 383 

Alishir 255 

Alka-bulaq 280 

Alkh.jas (Alkh.njas?) 117 

Alkrz (?), cf. Sakdlkand 338 

Almata (Verniy) 298, 300 

Al.n.k.balis see Lankabalis 

Al.shan 255 

Alqabéliik t. 280 

Altai mt. 196, 202, 283, 286, 287 

Altin-Tagh 194 

‘Alwa (‘Alwa al-Bahriyya) 221, 475, 477 

Amazons 8, 191 

Amid (Diyarbak:) 76, 201 

Amlitli 200 

Amol 64, 77, 133, 134, 386 

Amorion see ‘Amiriya 

Ami-darya see Oxus 

‘Amiriya 220 

‘Ana 76, 141 

Anar, in Kirman 125; in Fars 129 

Anatolicon (Natliq) 156 

Anbar (Anbér), in Gizgan 5, 39, 64, 
107, 335; in Jazira 76, 141 

Andalus see Spain 

Andamin (‘Andamin ?) 332 

Andarab 39, 64, 109, 341 

Andar az Khifjaq 100, 309, 316 

Andar-haz see Hirand r. 

And. ghar t. 373 

Andras (Andhra?), in India 87, 241 

Andras, in Kashmir 121, 364, 370 

Andicharagh (Andisharagh) 208, 359-60 

Andkhudh (Antkhudh-Andkhoy) 6, 107, 
177, 336 

Anfarun (?) 358 

Anf.s 84 
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Angara r. 284 

Angren r. see Ahangaran 
Anhilvara (Nahrvara) 238 
An-Hsi 227 

al-Ankubarda see Lombards 
Anmwéa (*Khumdan) 224 
Annari (Nari) 89, 246 
Angara 220 

Antartis 149 

Antkhudh see Andkhudh 
Apar t., cf. Apurim 284 
Aphriké see Abriq 
Apsheron 193 

Apurim t., cf. Apar 284 
‘Aqaba, cf. Ayla 180 
Aq-Bura 211 

Aq.raq.r(?) 98, 293, 297 
Aq-su r. (Taushqan) 27, 184, 206, 289, 


29 

Aq-tagh (A-kie-t'ien) 226 

“Arab Sea see Red Sea 

Arabia 36, 145 

Arabian Gulf 52, 81, 179 

Arabissos 204 

Arabs (Tadzi) 6, 8, 51-2, 66, 77, 81, 83, 
104, 108, 133, 145-8, 150, 153, 160 

Arachosia 346 

Aral sea (Khwarazm sea, Arvaniyan sea) 
32, 180, 312, 313 

‘Arandal 415 

Ararat, Great (Hdrith) 66, 203 

Ararat, Lesser (Huwayrith) 66, 77, 218 

Aras (Araxes) r. 77, 144 

Araskan (cf. Adraskan) 104 

Aravalli mt. 198 

Araxes see Aras 

Ardabil (Ardavil) 66, 142, 394, 468 

Ardalankath 117, 357 

Ardashir-Khurra 376, 377 

Ardonr. 457 

Aresh 400 

Argyré is. 186 

Arhan ford 208, 359, 360 

Arin see Ujjayn 

Arjij (Archésh) 143 

Arjinaén 129 

Ark, Arl (Bigiir?) 94, 207, 293 

Arm r. 401 

Armabil 123 

al-Arm.n (al-Kam.n) c. in India 237 

Arman (Zarmén) 113, 237 

Armenia (Arminiya) 19, 29, 36-7, 42, 
53-4, 66-7, 77, 142-4, 156, 161, 180, 
393, 395 

Armeniacon 156 

Armenian mountains 76, 77 

Armenian sea (Urmiya 1.) 60, 285 (Cas- 
pian?) 444 

Arpalikh 256 

Arraghan (Araghan, Arrajan) 74, 127, 
376, 378 

Arran 19, 29, 36-7, 67, 77, 142-4, 393, 
396 
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Arsing (K.rsiing), cf. Using 25, 262 

Arthaniya (Abarma?) 434, 436-8 

Artaj (Bartij) 96, 281 

Artush see Irtish 

Arvianiyan (?), cf. Aral sea 180 

Arwadh, Arwéad is. 8, 58, 190 

Arzan (Arzhan) 55, 185 

As t. 445, 456, 458, 481 

Asibad (Asadabadh) 132 

Asad t. 146 

Asak (Asak, Ask) 130, 380-1 

Asbuziar see Aspuzar 

Asgil (Ashkil, &c.) 162, 320, 461 

Ashbirqgan see Ushbarqin 

Ashkavar 388 

Ashkil see Asgil 

Ashminayn 152 

Ashpara 289 

Ashtigor t., cf. As 445 

Asia, 33, 82; Central 24, 27 

Asiani t., cf. As 444 

A-si-yen 294 

Askar see Sukar 221 

al-‘Askar in Sistén 345 

‘Askar-i Mukram 75, 130 

Askf 123 

Asna (Ushnia) 142 

Aspuzar 63, 64, 104, 199 

‘Asqalan 81, 149 

Assam see Qamartin 

Assuan (Suwan, Uswan) 68, 78, 152 

Astarab (Astdra?), on the Caspian 137, 
391; in Gazgan see Bastarab 

Astarabadh 29, 134, 386 

Asus r., cf. Ishim 308 

Atak 200 

‘Atbara r. 221 

At-Bashi 292 

Atelkuzu 313, 320, 322, 441, 444, 468 

Athens 21, 41, 158 

‘Aththar 147 

Atil town 75, 80, 161, 452; r. see Itil 

Atlaligh (Otlaligh ?) 98 

Atlantic 201 

Atrabulus 60, 149, 153 

Atrak 29, 200, 218, 385 

Aufa see Oba 

Aughaz see Abkhaz 

Auhar in Adharbaijan see Abhar; in 
Daghestan see Avar 

Aulas (Eleusa) 149 

Aurhazk', cf. Avar 447 

Ava 133, 384 

Aval 116, 355 

Avar t. 42, 419, 429, 447, 459, 455 

Avars, Pseudo- 448 

Avaza-yi Paykand, cf. Paykand 56, 73, 
185, 211 

Awais see Ephesus 

Axum 474 | 

Ayvaj (Auwaj), on the Oxus 360 

‘Aydhab 474 

Ayghan (Abghan, Afghan ?) 349 
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Ayla 52, 81, 149, 222, 414 

‘Ayn al-Humm see um 

‘Ayn-Zarba 149 

Ayvan-i Kisra 138 

Az (Aziyan) t. cf. Lazina 99, 302 

*AZa (Ha-Za), cf. Ajayul 258 

Azadhvar 102 

Azaila 154 

Azam 381 

Azar 296 

Azbara 128 

Azd (Urd?) 74 

Aziv 108 

Azov sea (Maeotis) 32, 41, 42, 54, 59, 
180, 181, 182, 191, 216, 320, 422, 429 

‘Azr (Gh.zr?), in India (?) 86, 235 


Ba‘albakk 67, 150 

Bab, in Farghana see Pab 

Bab-Akhsikath 355 

Bab al-Mandeb 472 

Bab al-Abwab see Darband 

Babarhan 370 

Babi 27, 88 

Babil 139 

Babn see Baun 

Babol r. 218 

Babr (Hir?) 391 

Babin, cf. Nubin (?) 243 

Badakhshian (Badhakhshan) 63, 71, 112, 
119, 325, 365, 366, 482; ford, 359 

Badal-Art see Bedel 

Badhghis 104, 386 

Badkhana 387 

Baft 124 

Baghaskan (?) 116 

Baghdad 12, 15, 20-3, 37-8, 76, 129, 
138-40 

Baghlan 109, 340 

Baghni 111 

Baghrdas 67, 150 

Baghshir, in China 26, 70, 84, 229, 230; 
near Marv 64, 104, 327 

Baghiykath 117 © 

Bahamshir canal 214 

Bahar (spelt... ghar?) 125 

Bahiarak 350, 365 

Bahlavan in Fars 127 

Bahmanabad 39, 102 

Bahr al-akhdar (Green Sea) 32, 51 

Bahr al-A‘zam (Great Sea) 32, 51-2, 
56, 72-4, 76-7, 79, 80-3, 85-6, 122-4, 
126, 145, 163, 179, 220 

Bahr al-Muhit see Western Ocean 

Bahr Warank 181 

Bahra (Pahra), in Kirman 125; in Fars 
129 

Bahra mt., in Syria 67 

Bahramabad 201 

Bahrayij 89, 246 

Bahrayn 81, 127, 148, 164, 412, cf. Niz- 
wayn 

Bahrigan 124, 374 
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Baikal 1. 284 

Bajanak see Pecheneg 

Bajarvan 449 

Bajghurt t. see Bashghird 
Bajirbagin 127 

Bajja 129 

Bajni (Bajna), cf. Capni 469, 471 
Bakhtagan (Bichagan) |. 54, 74, 183 
Bakhwan, cf. Barman 281, 295 
Bakrabad 133, 385 

Baki (Bakih) 77, 145, 193, 407, 411, 


449 

Balad 76, 140 

Balad al-Dawar see Zamin-D. 

Balanjar 162, 452 

Balas (Balus?) 76 

Balasaghiin 280, 291 

Balavvat (B.l.vv.t) 72, 91, 253 

Balayin 357 

Baliapatam 243 

Bilis (Balish, Valishtén), in Balachistan 
III, 346 

Bilis, in Jazira 142, 149, 393 

Baljuvan (= Munk) 208, 361 

Balkans, cf. Balkhan 205, 411 

Balkh 16-17, 39, 63-4, 70-1, 73, 81, 105, 
107-8, 111, 311, 337, 369; Balkh r. 
see Dah-as 

Balkhan (Balqin), east of the Caspian 


180 
Balkhash (Balqash) |. 208, 276 
Balqa mt. 67, 151, 415 
Balqan (Balqar?), in the Caucasus 460 
Bals (?), in Kashgharia 93 
Baltic Sea 8, 54, 181 
Baltistin 258, 369 
Balich, Balichistan 28, 123-4, 372-3 
Balis see Baros 
Balat see Balavvat 
Bam 65, 125 
Bamijkath 352 
Bamiyan 64, 73, 105, 108, 109, 330 
Bamkakhush 355 
Bampir 373 
Banakat 72, 73, 118, 211 
Bandar-i Daylam 377 
Bandar Lahori 372 
Band-i Turkistan 199 
Banihar see Nihar 
Baniya 27, 245 
Banjikath see Panjikath 
Banjikash 357 
Banjkash (Bankhash ?) 356 
Bankdlis see Lankabalis 
Banna 251 
Bani 127 
Bara (spelt: Nara) is. 179, 189, 190 
Baradan 140 
B.radhas see Burtas 
Barakdiz (spelt: B.r.k.d.r?) 73, 105, 328 
Baramila 370 
Barbar town 179 
Barbara 179 
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Barbari Gulf 52, 81, 164 222 

Barchila t. 162, 461 

Barchugq, cf. J.rm.q 281 

Barda‘a (Bardha‘a) 29, 66, 143, 144 

Bardangan 129 

Bardasir 125 

Bardij (Bardéj) 77, 144, 218, 403 

Bardaj see Vardiqiya 

Barfak (Farfak?) 338, 340 

Barfjin 137, 390 

Barfurish, cf. Mamatir 386 

Barghar (Falghar), in Sughd 115, 354 

Bargin-i Farakh 183 

Bargri 143 

Bari 249 

Bariha (B.rija, B.rikha) near Khotan 70, 
92-3, 206, 262 

Barijan (Barizin) mt. 65, 125, 201 

Barimma mt. 66, 202 

Bariz t., in Kirman 373 

Barkul |. 266 

Barlugh 94, 272, 273 

Barman, cf. Aqriq.r. 295, 296, 482 

Baroda 245 

Baroghil p. 365, 369 

Baros (Balis) 57, 187, 228, 241 

Barqa 81, 153 

Bar-qa‘id 140 

Barqth (Abarqih) 129 

Barsaragh, cf. Basaran, 
120, 359, 361 

Barsarkan (?) 128 

Barshliya, cf. Bashli 453 

Barskaun valley 293 

Barskhan (Barsghan), Upper 28, 54, 98, 
116, 269, 273, 276, 287, 289, 291-3, 
296, 298, 482; Lower 269 

Bartang 208, 360 

Bartaj see Artij 

Barv (Burj?) 131 

Barzand 142, 403 

Barzanj (?) 403 

Basafaya (Basfahtya) |. 54, 183 

Basand 38, 114 

Basfahri see Basafiiya 

Basaran (Bas.ra) see Barsaragh 

Bashin (Abshin) 64, 73, 106, 327 

Bashli 449 

Bashm see Pashm 

Basht 201 

Basilion 1. 184 

Basinnay see Basunnay 

Basiyan 74, 75, 130, 214, 381 

Basjirt al-dakhil (‘‘Inner B.’’) 319 

Bashghird, Bashghurt, Bashqir, cf. 
Basjirt 312, 318-20, 322, 469 

Baskunas, see Basques 

Basmad 246 

Basmil t. 264, 266, 272, 285 

Basques 158, 424 

Basra 58, 76, 81, 137-9, 146; sea of 
Basra 52; swamps 56, 76; desert 137 

Basra (Busayra), in Morocco 154, 417 


K.brs.ragh, 
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Bastarab (Astarab?) 31, 55, 185, 334 

Bagunnay (Basinnay) 75, 131 — 

Batsra, cf. Bajni 471 

Baun (Bavan?) 104 

Bavard (Abivard) 64, 80, 103 

Bavul (Babol) r. 77 

Bay4n 139, 214, 381 

Bayandur t. 304 

Bayas (Payas) 149 

Bayda, in Fars 23, 128; in Khazaria 
162, 452-3 

Bayhan (spelt: Mijdn) 77 

Baylaqan 144, 398 

Bayrit (Beirut) 149 

Baystn 353 

Baytal (Nepal?) g1, 239, 248 

Bazda 114 

Bazhgah 144, 398 

Bazmian-kah, cf. Dundavand 375 

Bazranj 74, 212 

B.dhminiya 122 

B.dhishavur see Gundé-Shaptr 

Bedel p. 195, 293 

Bedouin steppe 81 

Behbehan 379 

Beja (Baja), in Spain 155 

Belbela r. 456 

Belgrad, near Constantinople 41, 221, 
423 

Belozero |. 437 

Belt of the Earth mt. 65, 196, 200 

Benares 247 

Bengal, cf. Harikel 188, 241 

Bengal Gulf 180 

Berbers 40, 153, 154, 221, 476 

Bethlehem (Bayt al-Lahm) 150 

B.gh-Shara, Baghsaz see Baghshir in 
China 

B.gharank (?) 117 

B.hdala, B.rsiila see Barchila 461 

Biarmia (Perm) 436-7 

Bichagan see Bakhtagan 

Bidhan 214 

Bidlis 143 

Bigliligh (Bigligh) 99, 298, 303 

Bih 123 

Bih-Shapar see Bishaptr 

Bijagan (Bichagan) see Bakhtagan 

Bilad al-Dawar see Zamin-D. 

Bilasuvar 391 

Bilwat fort 253 

Bimand, cf. Katmidhan 376 

Bina 94 

Binalid mt. 326 

Bind 123 

Binkath 118, 357 

Birdhaun 382 

Birin (Niriin) 122, 372 

Biraza, cf. Ba’tra 72, 91, 210, 239, 253 

Birzula, cf. Barchila(?) 461 

Bishapir (Bishavar) 376, 379 

Bisharin t. 33 

Bish-baliq (B.-baligh), cf. Panjikath 
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Bishgird see Veshgird 

Bishlang (Bashling?) r11 

Biskant 356 

Bistaém 36, 135 

Bistan t. 97 

Bistarab see Bastarab 

Bisik 127 

Biya-Pas 388 

Biya-Pish 388 

B.jana 88 

B.ksan 88 

Black Sea, cf. Pontos, Georgian Sea, 
Khazar Sea 14, 32, 42, 53-4, 67, 78, 
156-8, 160-1, 180, 182, 216, 422, 443 

B.laq t. 96 

B.thari 72, 88, 246 

Bljm see Munjan 

B.lkar see Bulghar 

B.lkh.mkan(?) 95 

B.llin (?+pattan) 188, 243 

B.Lvv.t see Balavvat 72, 253 

B.nabid 103 

Bnchil (“Bnchak?) see Wen-su 

B.ndaq.lus 78 

B.nvadha 103 

Bolan p. 346 

Bolér 39, 63, 71, 93, 121, 208, 258, 364, 
367, 369; Bolérian Tibet see Tibet 

Bon see Baun 

Bontos (Pontos) see Black Sea 

Boro-Dabasun 1. 184 

Bosphorus 21, 141 

Brahmanabad 372 

Brahmaputra r. 208 

B.rhara 89 

B.rikha see Bariha 

Brihtin (Buda’tin ?) 90 

Brinjak, cf. B.riha 206, 262 

B.rish t. 97 

Britannia (Britaniya) 8, 59, 159, 191, 
425 

B.rji 386 

B.rkhman in Tibet 93 

Br.niya (?) in Tibet 93 

B.raza see Biraza 

B.rwan (perhaps *OY,) Lou-lan) 1. 276 

B.sm.d (?) in Hind 89 

Buam defile 292 

Buccelarion (Buqallar) 78, 156, 220 

Buda’un 247, 248 

Budha t. 123, 372 

Budhandin (Podandon, Bozanti) 78,220 

Ba-ghanim see Kahistan-i Abid Ghanim 

Bughraj 280 

Bughshir see Baghshar 

Bigiir 274 

Buja (Baja) t. 33, 34, 79, 81, 83, 164, 
474, desert 81, 223, r- 79 

Bujaq (cf. Oglon, Onglon) 467 

Bukhara 3, 16-8, 38, 39, 55-6, 63, 73, 
102, 105, 112-14 

Bukhara river (Zarafshan) 73, 113, 115 
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Bula see Ubulla; Bula canal 76 

Bulaind 512 

Bulsiq 274 

Bulghér, Black 41 

Bulghar, Great (a'gum) 434, 438, 439; 
Magna Bulgaria, 319 

Bulghar, Inner ew) 41, 42, 53, 
67, 83, 158, 160, 319, 443, 429, 435, 

0, 442, 466, 468 

Bulghars, Outer (al-khdrija) 439 

Bulghar, town 163, 221, 312, 461 

Bulghari (cf. Bulghars on the Danube) 
157, 423, 440; mt. 69, 79, r. 79 

Bulgaria 41 

Bulghdrs on the Danube, cf. Burjan, 
Bulghari, V.n.n.d.r. 11, 40, 41, 157, 
181, 423, 440, 460, 468 

Bulghars (Bulkdr) on the Volga (Mus- 
lim Bulghars) 43-4, 75, 81, 159, 162, 
181, 217, 319, 437, 439 

Bulkar, cf. Bulghar on the Volga 320, 
436, 460 

Bulri 72, 89, 246 

Bamkath (?) 112, 352 

Bunabidh 326 

Banjikath 115 

Banighni t. 84, 229 

Bugqallar see Buccellarion 

Burghar (Bulghar) 419 

Burj 213 

Burjan (Burchin, Danube Bulghars) 40, 
41, 53, 79, 156-7, 423, 429, 440, 468; 
Burgunds (?) 419 

Burj-i sangin (Lithinos pyrgos?) 26, 85, 


- 233 

Barkhima 86, 234 

Burma (al-Arm.n, Rahmaniya) 237, 242 

Burtas t. (Mordva) 25, 43, 44, 75, 83, 
101, 161-2, 217, 314, 315, 437, 439, 
460, 462, 464, 465; r. 462 

Burdgird 132 

Burzin-mihr, fire-temple 325 

Busaira see Basra, in Morocco 

Busanana (Bisana?) 133 

Bishang 22, 64, 104 

Busht 117 

Biasir 68, 152 

Bust 5, 39, 64, 73, 106, 110-1, 344-5 

Bustugiin 128 

Buttamin (Buttam, Butman) mt. 22, 
55, 63, 71-3, 115-16, 120, 198, 211, 
354, 363 

Buzdightr 103 

Bazhagan (Pichagan) 103 

Bystiin (?) t. 289 

Byzantines (Riamiyan), cf. Greeks 53, 
143, 149 

Byzantium (see also Ram) 8, 32, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 148, 218 

B.zr.k., cf. F.rz.k 127 


Cadiz (Ghadira) 58, 19 
Cairo 37 
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Cambodia (Khmer) 27 

Canary is. see Islands of the Blest 

Canton see Khan-fu 

Capni see Chipni 

Cappadocia 156 

Caqir see Chaqir 

Carmona 155 

Carnatic 222 

Carpathians 203, 441, 466 

Caspian Provinces 29, 37, 39 

Caspian (Khazar) Sea 28, 32, 36, 38, 42, 
53, 60, 67, 71-2, 75, 77, 80-1, 100, 
133-4, 136-7, 156, 180, 215, cf. Darya- 
yi Armina 444 

Caucasus see also Qabq mt. 42, 145, 201, 
204, 318 

Ceylon, cf. Tabarné 7, 157, 189, 194, 


235 

Chach town (Tashkent), cf. Burj-i- 
Sangin 24, 72, 73, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
233, 3573 T. 13, 122, 149 

Chachaktu 335 

Chad 1. 476 

Chadhghal (Chatqal, Jadghal) 116, 117, 
118, 211 

Chaghaniyan 17, 38-9, 63, 71, 114-5, 
119-20, 178, 19 

Chaghan-Radh 71, 353, 363 

Chaghatay t. 299 

Chuhar-dar p. 340 

Chahiryak see Sangcharak 

Chahbir 373 

Chiahuk 379, 380 

Chiakaran 365 

Chal r. 341 

Chaldia 156 

Chalkan (Chalakin) r1ro, 344 

Chalkradh (Chalkarad) 136, 387 

Chalmadana 259 

Chalmakazan 259 

Chalgqar I. 310 

Chilis r. 134, 135, 136, 388, 391 

Chamba state 239, 250 

Chimghir see Jamghar 

Chamhad see Babarhan 

Champa (Sanf) in Indo-China 86, 240 

Chandor mt. 198 

Chandror 89, 246 

Ch‘ang-an see Khumdan 

Chan-pei, cf. Jiba (Sumatra) 250 

Chipni t., cf. Bayni 469 

Chaqir t. 319 

Chaqmaating I. 332 

Chirikair 348 

Charkiyan (Sharkhiyan) 6 

Charkhlik 234 

Charmangan 93, 114 

Charqin (Kharqana?) 115 

Charsianon (Kharshana) 156, 420-1 

Charug t. 275 

Chashma-yi Sabz see Tas 1. 185 

Chaymiir (Chaul) see Saymar 

Chechen t. 402, 446 
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Ch'é-Lé see Télés 

Cherkes (Circassians), cf. Kisak 32, 161, 
422, 446 

Chiao-ho 269 

Ch'ien-fo-tung 233 

as 35 54, 83, 97, 98-9, 291, 


9, 482 

Chinkin (Simkén) 377 

Chin see China 52, 227 [confused with 
Khotan ?]} 

China (Chinistin, Chin) 11, 24-6, 27. 
34, 51-3, 56, 61-2, 79, Bo, 82, 83-6, 
92-4, 96, 179, 227, 445 

Chinanjkath (Kao-ch'ang) 94, 195, 229, 


271 

Chindwin (Mi-no) r. 243 

Chink mt. 314 

Chirchik r. 211, 289, 356 

Chisht (Khwija-Chisht), near Herat 343 

Chitral 350, 364, 365 

Ch.ma (Chomkhala?) 137, 390 

Chrysé is., cf. Gold island 186 

Cha r. 194, 195, 264, 289, 300, 301, 358 

Chabin see Dih-i Chubin 

Chuguchak 274 

Chinpan t. 288 

Chuvash t. 322, 451, 460, 464 

Comans 315, see Khifchakh, Quminiya 

Constantinople 21, 40, 53, 56, 156, 
470; straits of C. 82-3, 156, 158 

Cordoba 154, 155 

Corea (Shila) 228 

Coria, in Spain 69, 155, 205 

Coros r., in Fars 183 

Corsica (Qurnos) 59, 192 

Cracow 430 

Crete (Iqritas) 60, 192 

Crimea 32, 444, 471 

Croats, 2 Khurvat, White Croats 430, 
432, 4 

Cyprus (Qubras) 59, 192 


Dabiq (Dabqu, Danqara) 151, 416 

Dabisi (Dabisiya) 38, 113, 352 

Daghestan 42, 203, 204, 362 

Dahae t., cf. Dihistan 193, 386 

Dahana-yi Shir 74, 214 

Dahan-i Kashin, cf. Ribat-i Karvan 336 

al-Dahna desert 222 

Dah-As r. 73, 211 

Dailaman see Daylaman 

Dakharragan (Dihkharghan) 143, 395 

Dakhil in Gilan 137, 390 

Dakhkath 356 

Diliya 364 

Damascus 67, 150 

Damavand mt. 375, 411 

Damghian (Damaghan) 36, 135, 387 

Dandianaqfn 105, 336 

Danpir see Dunpir 

Dangara see Dabiq 

Danube (Dana) 11, 42, 43, 44, 321, 430, 
441, 443, 466, 467, 470 
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Darigicd (DArabhtd) 54,65, 128, 
argir &rabjird) 54,65, 128, 183, 376 
Diérakin 128 cu 
Daraut-qurghan see Stone-tower 
Darawliya (Dorylaion) 220 
Darbakh r. 449, 450 
Darband-i ran (Bdb al-Abwab) 
42, 60, 145, 203, 361, 407, 411, 454 
Darchin (Darjin) 125, 375 
Daérfir 477 
Dargham r. 71, 338 
Darghush see Durghush 
Darial p. 203, 446, 452 
Dar-i Alan see Alan gate 
Dar-i Andars 106, 107, 33 
Dar-i Taziyan 112, 350, 3 
Dar-i Tubbat 120, 
Darkan (al- Adhksn’) 1 129 
Darmashian (Dar-i Mashan?) 106, 111, 
333, 342-3, 346 
Darvaz 364, 366 
Darya-yi ‘rab see Red Sea 
Darya-yi Gurziyan see Black Sea 
Dary&-yi Khazaran see Caspian Sea 
Daryazha |. 55, 63, 73, 115, 185, 198, 
215 
Darzab-va-Gurzivan see Gurzivin 
Darzangi (Darzanji) 114, 353 
Dasht-i Arzan see Arzan 
Dasht-i Dastagin (Dastagin) 212, 377 
Dasht-i Navur 199 
Dasht-i Qipchaq see Khifchiq 
Daulatabad (Paryab) 4 
Dauraq 75, 130, 213, 214, 380 
Daybul (Débul) 123, 372 
Daylam 35, 53, 64, 83, 131-7, 145, 384- 
91, 411; cf. Bandar-i Daylam 
Dayra 130 
Day ragan 378 
Dayr ‘Aqal 138 
Dayyir 377 
Dead Sea 54, 81 
Debeltos 469 
Denau (Dih-i Nau), in Chaghiniyin 


364; 365 


353 

Dhakhkath 117 

Dhamira 151 

Dhanbadh (Dindr mt.) 74, 212 

Dharnikh 119, 358 

Dhimir 147 

Dibajat is. 244 

Didin see Budhandin 

Digor t. 445 

Dihaj 375 

Dihak 65, 125 

Dih-i Chiabin 75, 100, 310, 312 

Dih-i Gdz (Qaryat al-jauz, “the Walnut 
Village’) 125, 375 

Dih-i nau (Yingi-kénd) 122, 306, 308, 
312, 353, 371 

Dih-i Qaratigin 122 

Dih-i S.nk.s. (Sangas?) 112, 364 

Dihistién 29, 60, 80, 133, 134, 385 
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Dihisténin-Sur 60, 193, 386 

Dilman (cf. Daylam) 64 

Dimyat 55, 151 

Dinar (Dhanbadh) mt. 212 

Dinarridh r. 136, 388 

Dinar-Zari 64, 200 

Dinavar 132 

Distra see Silistria 

Divradh 212 

Divsharan, 482 

Diyala r. 218 

Diyarbakr see Amid 

Diyar-Qaum-Lit 415 

Diyar-Rabi‘a 141 

Diz-, cf. Qal‘a- 

Diz-i Ahnaf (Diz-i Hinaf) 73, 105 

Diz-i Mahdi (Dar-i Mahdi) 130 

Diz-i Pisar-i ‘Umiara (Hisn b. ‘Umira) 
126, 377 

Diza 22, 64, 105 

Dizak, in Sind 123; in Transoxania 115 

Dizh-i Alanan 193 

Dizh-i Navazak, cf. Avaza 186 

D.khs-As (Rukhs-As?), Alan t. 445, 458 

Dniepr r. 322, 471 

Dniester r. 431 

Don (Tanais) r. 41, 181, 216, 322, 429, 
433, 462 

Dora p. 365 

Dorylaion see Darawliya 

D6shi r. 209, 340, 341, 342 

Draguignan 192 

D.ran 113 

D.kran 380 

D.staya (Rastiya) 93 

Diba see Danube 321, 441 

Dubays canal 76 

Dialab 137, 3901 

Dina see Danube 

Dunbavand mt. in Jabaristaén 135, in 
Kirman 375 

Dunpir 63, 72, 92, 209, 252 

Dunqula (‘‘Old Dongola’’) 475 

Dar 40, 140 

Durghush (Darghush) 73, 111, 211, 345 

Du-Shanba (= Stalinabad) 353 

Duvin (Dabil) 142 

Dvali, cf. Twlas 457, cf. Talas 

Dynwr see Dunpir 


Earth 50, 51 

Ecija (Isinja) 155 

Edessa 37 

Egypt 36-8, 52-6, 68, 78, 81-3, 148-55, 
165, 415 

Egypt, Upper (Sa‘id) ro, 68, 165 

Egyptian Desert 149, 151 

Elbrus mt. 445 

Eliseni 400, 402 

Emba (Jam) r. 215, 312 

Ephesus see Rusta-yi Awas, Arabissos 
68, 204 

Equator 33-4, 50-2, 58-9, 82-3 
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Equius see Iki-dgiiz 

Er(i)-chou (Liang-chou) 230 

Eritrea 473 

Erz‘a t. 434, 436, 463, 464 

Erzerum see Qaliqala 

Eski-Shehir 220 

Euphrates (Furat) r. 37, yo, 76-7, 81, 
84, 140-1, 148-9, 21 

Europe (Urifi) 33, 83 


Faghkath 115 

Fayd 67, 148 

Falghar see Barghar 

Fallahiya 213, 214 

Fam al-Sith 138 

Famir see Pamir 

Fansar (Sumatra) 87, 228, 236, 240 

Farab see Parab 

Farah 110 

Farah-rid 343 

Farama 151 

Faran see Taran 

Farav 80, 133, 386 

Farf.za (Farfak ?), cf. Barfak 338 

Farghana 38, 115-8, 293, 338 

Farghana (?), in Tukharistan 330, 338 

Farghar (Parghar), on the Oxus 208 

Fargird 104 

Farinkath 113, 117, 352 

Farita 183 

Farkhar, in Talaqin 330, 340 

Farkhar, Great, in Tibet 94, 263 

Farmul (or Parmul), cf. Saul 251 

Faré 418 

Fars (Pars) 6, 19, 25, 34, 36, 40, 52-5, 
58, 65-6, 74, 80, 83, 123, 125-31, 163, 
212; desert 126; gulf 52; sea 52 

Farsana (Qalshana?) 153 

Farankath 119, 358 

Farvab 74; r. 74, 213 

Farvaf, in Kabul(?) 338 

Faryab, see Paryab 

Fas 154 

Fath 76 

Faydabad in Badhakhshin 350; in 
Chaghaniyan 353; on the Oxus 360 

Fayyam 68, 78, 152, 205 

Fazara t. 146 

Fazzan, cf. H.ran(?) 416, 474, 477 

Filan t., in Daghestan, cf. Lupenii 454 

Finns 191, 433 

Firab (Firabr) 113 

Firim see Pirrim 

Firazabad 377 

Firtiz-kih, cf. Gharchistan 327 

Firtizqand 345 

F.ma (N.ma?) 89 

F.niki (Q.nb.li?) 123 

‘‘Four Garrisons’”’, in China 280 

F.raj.kli 70, 84, 207, 228 

F.rakhiya (Qarajiya?) 99, 303 

Franks 53, 155, 158, 191, 418, 424 

Fraxinetum (Frainet) 192 
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F.rdir(?) 125 

F.rz.k, cf. B.zr.k 212 

Fur’ 148 

Fuori see Qari 

Fury 128 

Fustat 37, 68, 78, 81, 151, 152 


Ganafa (Ganawa, Jannaba) 74, 127, 212 

Gandawa, cf. Qandabil 373 

Gandhara, cf. Vayhind 238 

Ganges r. 198, 209 

Ganj, Ganj rustaq 104 

Ganja (Ganza) 144 

Gardaban, south of Tiflis, cf. Qal‘a ibn 
Kandman 398, 402 

Gardiman-chay r. 407 

Gardiz 91, 251 

Gargar, on the Araxes 396; cf. also 
Ab-i Gargar 

Garm, in Khuttal 361 

Garsh t. near the Azov sea 32, 446 

Gash 110 

Georgia see Gurz 

Ghadira (‘Adira) see Cadiz 

Ghiafiq 155, 418 

Ghalijaskush, inhabitants of Jaca 155, 
158, 418, 425 

Ghalzay (Ghilzai) t. 348, cf. Khalaj 

Ghana, in the Sadan 477 

Ghandhar see Qandahar 

Ghiaran 366, 367 

Gharbangi canal 17 

Gharchistan 5, 73, 105-6, 109, 325, 332 

Gharjand, in Chach 357 

Ghaza (Gh.za), in Tibet 71, 94, 207, 
262 

Ghaznin (Ghazna) 30, 64, 91, I11I-2, 
176, 345, 346, 348 

Ghazaq 115, cf. also Ghazna 111 

Ghazwan 66, 203 

Ghazza 150 

Gh.drank 357 

Gh.nksir 97 

Ghiyan r. (Kiang, Yangtze-kiang) 70, 
84, 206, 228 

Gh.nan 1]. 217 

Ghéorband 340, 348 

Ghubaira 125 

Ghund (Ghunt) r. 206, 367 

Ghar (Ghor) 1, 5, 63-4, 73, 104-6, 110- 
11, 174, 199, 339, 333, 342 

Ghiz t. 35, 38, 43-4, 53, 72, 75, 80-1, 
83, 97, I00-I, 102, 112, I19, 122, 
133-4, 162, 216, 305-6, 314, 317, 444; 
Ghiz desert see Khwarazm desert; 
Ghiz Turks, 38, 60, 121; Gate of the 
Ghiz 121 

Gh.zjand 117 

Gh.zk 117 

Gh.z.r see ‘Azr 

Gibraltar (Jabal Tariq) 59, 154 

Gilabadh 137 

Gilan 53, 64-5, 77, 136-7, 142, 388, 391 
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Gilgit 350, 364, 365, 369 

Girang (Kirang?) 73, 105, 328 

Godavari r. 241 

Gogo, in the Sadan 477 

Gogra, 246 

Géok-chay r. 407 

Gold island (Dhahabiya, cf. Chrysé, 
Waqwaq) 56, 228 

Goérnga, near Khotan, cf. Kohmari 232 

Goths, Crimean 440, 442, 468 

Gozboén (Gézbun), cf. Gizgin 330-1 

Great Sea see Bahr al-a‘zam 

Greeks (Yinaniyan), cf. Byzantines, 21, 
33, 41, 51, 58 

Green Sea see Bahr al-akhdar 

Guadalajara (Wadi al-hijdra) 155 

Guadalquivir 205 

Guadiana 205 

Guchen 272 

Gujarat peninsula 239 

Gujrat, in Panjab 251 

Gulfagan 340 

Gulnabad zo1 

Gumri (Humri?) r. in Daghestan 449 

Giimiish-tap4 386 

Gundalik or Gundluk, near Khotan 262 

Gundé-Shapur (Vindishavur) 25, 75, 
131, 214, 381 

Gapal see Ruid-i A‘la 

Gir 127 

Garab-1 Kuhdum, cf. Kitum 390 

Gurgan 29, 38-9, 53, 64, 77, 102, 133-5, 
200, 218, 312, 386 

Gurganj (Gurganch) 38, 122, 312, 314, 
371, cf. also 180 

Gurgridh (?) 136 

Gurz (Georgia) 32, 157, 410, 421-2, 445, 
456; Gurz mt. 68, 204; Gurz Sea see 
Black Sea 

Gurzivan 64, 107, 335 

Gushai (Kushai), in China 233 

Giyum (Jayum) 128, 379 

Guzar (Khuzar) 352 

Guzgan, Guzganan 4-7, 31, 39, 55, 
63-4, 73, 104-11, 173, 177, 328, 331 


Habasha see Abyssinia 

Habir sands 81, 222 

Hadath 149 

Haditha 76, 141 

Hadramit 19, 77, 81, 145, 147; 7. 218 

Hadrat Imam Sahib, on the Oxus 359, 
360 

Haft-Dih 356 

Hajar 81, 148, 413 

Hakra, or Eastern Nara r. in Sind 372 

Halavard 120, 359 

Halys (Qizil-Irmaq) 220 

Hamadan 65 

Hamiéanén (?) 72, 88 

Hamat 150 

Hamdan t. 146, 412 

Hamrin mt. 203 
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Hamviran 114, 209, 353 

Han-hai mt. 284 

Haramayn (Pyramids) 152 

Haranj (H.r.nj?) is. 57 

Harat see Herat 

Harda see Marida 

Harhaz (Harazpey) r. 77, 218 

Hari (*Haré) see Herat 

Harikel see Bengal 

Haririid (Herat r.) 5, 73 

Hirith see Ararat, Great 

Harkand, on east coast of India 87, 241 

Harran, in Jazira 12, 141 

Hirani 149 

Hasan-Kiya-Dih 390 

Hashadhar 391 

Hiashimi t. 149 

Hashumkirt (Hashim-gird) 114 

Hauf [al-sharqi] 68 

Hausam 136, 388 

Haush 108 

Haybak 338 

Haydarabad 372 

Haytal or Haytal (Hephthalites) 277, 
288, 301, 327, 340, 347, 359, 362 

Hazar 128, 379 

H.dd.njira(?) 87, 241 

Hephthalites see Haytal 

Her-ab (Herow), in Adharbaijan, cf. 
Babr 391 

Herat (Hardt, Haré) 16, 22, 26, 64, 73, 
103-5, 109, 125, 327 

Hijaz 146, 164 

Hilmand (Hidhmand) r. 5, 36, 39, 73, 
110, 344 

Himalaya 196, 198, 236, 240 

Hims 67, 150 

Himyar (Himyari) 146, 412 

Hind (Panjab and India south of the 
Indus) 34, 80, 89 

Hindi, Hindi see Indians 

Hindiy4an r., cf. Shirin 212-3, 378 

Hindikush 39, 199, 340, 367 

Hindistan 7, 34, 39, 52, 56, 61-3, 6s, 
83-4, 86-92, 102, 108-11, 119, 123, 
235-54; Gate of H., 110, 112. 

Hira 140 

Hirand (Gurgan) r. 29, 77, 133, 218, 
325, 385 

Hisar 198 

Hisn-Mahdi 74, 214, 381 

Hit 76, 141 

Hital (Hibtal, Haytal ?), in the Himalaya 
62-3, 90-1, 198, 239 

Hivan (?) 72, 91, 210, 253 

The Home of the People of Lot 151 

Horizon (dd’irat al-dfdq) 50, 51 

Hormuz see Hurmuz 

Howa 472 

H.rdn (Fazzan?) 165, 477 

H.rl.j 188 

Hrmz (?) 375 

Hsi-An-fu see Khumdan 
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H.sinakra(?) 88 

H.ski t. 287 

Huang-ho 195, 206, 207, 221, 228 

Hulbuk (Hulmuk, Hulbag) 71, 119, 3590- 
60, 369 

Hu-lu 294 

Hulwan 139, 201 

Hu-mi see Vakhan 

Hunarakart see Khunan 

Hungar- (H.gry’im), Hungary 319, 467, 
471, cf. Magyar 

Hurmiz, in Kirman 40, 74, 124 

Hurmuz-Shahr see Ahwaz 

Husaynan (H.synan?) gt, 251 

Hutm see Khuthum 

Huwayrith see Ararat, Lesser 

Hwfl (Waqwaq?) 163, 472 


Ibiza (Yabis) is. 59, 192 

Ibryg (Abwait, Rif?) 68, 204 

Idha (Idhaj, read: Tustar) 130 

Iflakhiniya see Paphlagonia 

Ifranja see Frank 

Ifriqiya see Africa 

Igharayn 383 

Ighraj(?)-Art mt. 62, 71, 95-6, 195, 206, 
208, 277, 278 

Ighraq, t. or land 275, 277, 305 

Ij 129 

Iki-Ogiiz 276-7 

Ila see li 

Tak r. 309 

Ilaq 117, 118, 356 

Ili (Ila) r. 71, 195-6, 208, 277-8, 300-1 

Ilion 9 

Ilmen 1]. 181 

Imak (Imak), cf. Kimak 304 

Im4m-Baba 328 

Imi t. 304 

India see Hinddstan 

Tadian Ocean 7, 14, 32, 34, 52, 186; 
gulf, 52; mt. 72 

Indians 39, 62, 88, 90, 92, 109, LII, 121 

Indus (Mihran) 72, 80, 86, 89, 122-3, 
198-9, 210, 253, 372; cf. Sind-radh 

Inhabited world 44, 83 

Iqlid see Kilidh 

Iraj 128 

‘Iraq 15-6, 36-7, 40, 52, 66, 81, 83, 88, 
129-31, 137-40, 142, 392 

‘Iraq gulf 137 

Irghiz (Savuq) r. 306, 308-10 

Irgazgikath (?) 95, see Iki-6giiz 

Ir.sh, in China 70, 84, 228 

Irtish (Artush) r. 35, 75, 99, 100, 196, 
215, 305, 306, 312, 

Irtish, Black r. 215, 310; White r. 215, 


310 

Isbijab see Isfijab 

Isfara r. 355 

Isfarayin (Siparayin) 64, 102, 200 

Isfijab (Isbijab, Ispijab, Ispéchab) 38, 
118-9, 306, 312, 357 
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Isfinaqin see Sibinakén 

Isfizar see Aspuzar 

Isgil (Ishgil) see Asgil 

Ishbinght 357 

Ishim r., cf. Asus 202, 215, 305, 306 
Ishkamish (Iskimisht, Sikimisht) 109, 


340-1 

Ishkashim (Sikashim) 121, 248, 351, 
364-6 

Ishtikhan 113, 352 

Iskalkand, Iskan, Iskar see Sakalkand 

Iskandar-kul ]. 211 

Iskandariya see Alexandria 

Iskandariina 149 

Iskitul 351 

Islands of the Blest see Khialiya 

Ispahan (Sipahan) 65-6, 74, 126, 129, 


131 

Issik-kul 1. 28, 54, 62, 71, 98, 183, 195, 
208, 293, 298, 300 

Istahbanat 129 

Istakh 111, 347 

Istakhr 74, 126, 129, 376 

Isa t. (Ves’) 437 

Itil (Atil) r. 43, 75, 80, 99, 100, 161-3, 
216, 305, 321 

Itlukh (?) 117, 356 


Jaba is. (Sumatra?), cf. Salahit 33-4, 
57> 186-7 

Jaba, Continental, cf. Champa 34, 63, 
188, 198, 249 (cf. N.jaba) 

Jaba, Indian, King of Palembang (?), cf. 
Chan-pei 57, 187 

Jabal al-Qamar 55, 69, 78, 205 

Jabal al-Qilal 59, 191 

Jabal al-sahab 194 

Jabal al-Ta‘in fil-bahr 52, 61, 79, 80, 


193 

Jabal-Tarigq 59 

Jabala 148 

Jabalan see Aja’ and Salma 203 

Jabbul 138 

Jabghikath 117, 357 

Jab.rs.ri (?) 89, 246 

Jabraqgan (Jabr.van) in Adharbayjin 
142, 394 

Jaca see Ghalijaskush 

Jadghal see Chadhghal 

Jaen (Jayyan) 155 

Jagin r. in Baltchistan 374 

Jahrum r1o, 129 

Jahadhan, in Gizgan 5, 64, 107, 334; in 
Ispahan 131 

Jahuk 129 

Jajarm 39, 102 

Jaladajan 212 

Jalalabad 252 

Jalaliqa (Galicians in Spain) 424 

Jalavvat (Jalat) 72, 91, 253 

Jalhandar go, 247 

Jalala 139 

Jam, in Fars 127 
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Jam (Emba) r. 215, 312 

Jamagird, Jamakat, Yamakoti 183, 377 
see Bara 

Jambaliq 272 

Jambi 188 

Jamghar (Chamghar?) 94, 98, 273, 287, 
29 

Jami ayn 77, 140 

Jamma (Jamba), Indian state 250 

Jamshidgird 189 

Janart p. see Muzart p. 

Jand 72, 81, 122, 222, 371 

Jandriiz see Chandror 

Janzariidh 125 

Japan 228 

Jar 81, 148 

Jarami al-Habash (Garamé, spelt Rdsun) 
34, 164, 473-4 

Jaraéshan 104 

Jar-i Kulbad 386 

Jariyana (Jarbaya, Garpaya?) 39, 64, 
109, 341-2 

Jarjaraya 138 

Jarmagan (Jarmaqén, Jarmikan) 29, 
103, 259, 325 

Jarmangan (Charmangan?), in Tibet 
93, 259 

Jarmi see Jarami 

Jarrahi r. see Tab 

Jaryab r. see Kharnab 

Jassan (?) t. 146 

Jaulan, cf. Khaulaén 412 

Java see Jaba 

Javad, on the Kurr 398 

Javara (Khavara ?) r. 72, 81, 122, 222 

Javkan 361 

Jaxartes (Khashart, Sir-darya, Sayhin) 
r. 22, 73, 116—-8, 149, 202, 210-11, 306, 
308 

Jayhin (Oxus) r. 67, 71-2, 80-1, 102, 
106, 113-4, 119, 149, 200; ‘‘a large 
river’ 321 

Jazira, in Mesopotamia 36, 66, 83, 137, 
140-3, 148-50, 392; cf. Thughir al- 
Jazira; in Spain see Algeciras 

Jazira bani Kawan (or Barkawan) 190 

Jazira bani Zaghanna (Algiers) 154 

Jazira ibn ‘Omar 141, 203 

Jazira-yi Raynas 193 

Jazirat al-Bab 60, 193 

Jazirat al-Fidda (Silver island) cf. 
Argyré 56, 186 

Jazirat Istiwa al-Lay] wal-Nahar 188 

Jaz-Moriyan I. 201 

Jedda (Jidda, spelt: fudda) 19, 81, 148 

Jehol 317 

Jerm, in Badhakhshan 349-50, 365 

Jerusalem (Bayt al-Muqaddas) 151 

J.f.c (Chigil, Chaqir, Majghar?) 319, 


347 
Jibal al-Shurat 415 
Jidghil see Chatqal 
Jifar sands 68, 81, 151 
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Jigili (Chigili), a Khallukh t. 287 

Jil(-ariq), on the Chu 292 

Jili-kul plateau 360 

Jinanjkath see Chinanjkath 

Jira, in Fars 127, 377; in Africa 474 

Jirm see Jerm 

Jiruft 65, 73, 124, 125, 201, 374 

Jisr-Manbij 141 

J.mlikath 95, 306 

J.m.lkat (J.m.J-kath), 94, 272, 273 

J .nkan 1. 54 

J.n.kh-kath 93 

Jibal (Media) 36, 65, 74-5, 83, 129, 
131-3, 136-7, 150, 382-4 

Jou-Jan t. 447 

J.rm.q (Barchuq?) 281, 295 

Jubaylat is. 58, 190 

Jubbay (Jubba, Jubbé?) 74, 130 

Jabin see Chabin 

Jadahanjan 136, 388 

Judda see Jedda 

Jadi mt. 66, 203 

Jumul t. 275, 285 

Junavidh 326 

Junday-Sabir see Gundé-Shapur 

Jurash 146 

Jurjan see Gurgan (p. 180 *Gurganj?) 

Juraj 123 

Jurz (spelt Lhrz), in India 63, 91, 183, 
199, 239, 249, 250, cf. also Qinnauj; 
Georgians in the Caucasus see Gurz 

Jut ( Yutiya) t., in Kirman 373 

Jiygan 131 

Jydan see Khyzan 

Jayum see Giyum 


Ka‘ba 37, 412 

Kabadhan 1. and is. 54, 60, 143, 192 

Kabul 111, 346; Kabul r. 209 

Kadhakh (Katak?), near the Lob-nor 
85, 233-4 

Kadir, on the Jaxartes 118, 358 

Kafarbayya 149 

Kafartatha 141 

Kafiristan 367, 369, cf. Bolor 

Kafirnihan r. 353, 360, 362, 363 

Kafr-Tab 150 

Kaftar 65, 125 

Kah 342 

Kahin 125 

K’ai-Féng 226 

Kakhetia, cf. Tsanar 402 

Kakhta r. 414 

Kala (Kalah-bar, Kra), in Indo-China 
57, 187, 473 

Kalar, Kalar-dasht 135-6, 388 

Kalb t. 146 

Kaldaniyan (Chaldaeans) 392 

Kalvin (Katan) 104, 326-7 

Kam see Yenisset 

Kama r. 41, 216 

Ka-mard 342 

Kamaripa see Qamarin 
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Kamicik t. 362, cf. Kumiji 

Kamin 129 

al-Kam.n (al-Arm.n), in India 237 

Kamsighiya 94, 273 

Kan‘aniyain see Kaldaniyin 

Kanbiaya 62, 88, 244, 245, 372 

Kan-chou see Khamchi 

Ka4ndiir-taghi see Kundavar 

Kang-diz 189, 224 

Ka4ngir 308, 324 

Kangri (Gangra in Asia Minor) 220 

Kanis 149 

Kanjak t. near Kashghar 280, 281 

Kan-su 226 

Kao-ch'ang see Chinanjkath 

Kapan see Qaban 

Karaj-i Aba-Dulaf 65, 132, 201, 383 

Karaj-i Radhravar 132 

Karakorum mt. 196, 199 

Karas-kih see Kargas-kih 

Karbala 77, 392 

Karbang (Karbanj) 359-60 

Kargas-kih mt. and desert 36, 80, 83, 
102, 126, 131, 222 

Kariyan 128, 379 

Karkh 40, 140 

Karkha r. 75 

Karki (Karkih) 6, 332 

Karran see Kuran in Badhakhshan 

Karakh 105 

Karan r. see Shiashtar r. 

Karvan, in Fars 74 

Karzin 128, 379 

Kasak (Kashak) see Cherkes 

Kasan 341 

Kasavan, cf. Aban Kasavan 

Kasba 114 

Kasban 124 

Kashan (Qashan) 80, 133 

a'!.Kashbyn, in India 242 

Kashghar (Ordi-kand, Khargah) 25, 
34, 96, 225, 234, 255, 260, 280-1, 
349; r. 206 

Kashkal (?), 206 

Kashmir (Qashmir) 63, 92, 121, 198, 
199, 238, 254, 363, 364, 370; Inner 
and Outer K. 254 

Kashikath 117 

Kaskan (Barsarkan ?) 379 

Kasra-bas see Qochgar-bashi 

Kastek p. 195, 290, 298, 301 

Kath (spelt: Kazh), in Khwarazm 38, 
121, 370, 371 

Katha (Yazd) 129, 380 

Katan (Kalvin) 104, 326-7 

Kavar 74, 219, 379 

Kavazhan (?) 104 

Kaw see Kiev 

Kazalinsk 308 

Kazan 315 

Kazrin 54, 127 

K.bal, on the Chu r. 289 

K.briya 117 
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K.b.rna 3 

Kchi- Suckhab see Kulab r. 

Kebin, Great, r. 300, 303 

Kend mt. 308 

Kerch (K.rj, Karch?) 32, 182, 321 

Kergana-riad 391 

Keykan r., cf. Quyas 298 

Khabis 125 

Khabr 374 

Khabragan 124 

Khabs see Khas 

Khabar r. 141 

Khachén r. 400 

Khada-lik, near Khotan 234 

Khafan (?) in the Sadan 165, 477 

Khaja see Kua-chou 

Khak (Hisn al-ghabrd) 78, 220 

Khalaj t. 108, 111, 286, 311, 338, 346-8 

Khalb.k 85, 232 

Khalhin (Jalhin) 82 

Khiliya (Khilidat, 
Blest) 7, 8, 58, 190 

Khalkhal 391 

Khallukh (Kharlukh, Qarluq) 13, 28, 
35, 54, 62, 72-3, 80, 83, 92, 94-9, 
III-2, 116, 200, 222, 264-7, 270, 272, 
286-97, 300-1, 338, 347, 362, 482; 
Khallukh Turks 108, 111 

Khallukh Gate 119 

Khallukh mt. 62, 72, 73, 211 

Khamcha 26, 85, 227, 229, 232, 265 

Khamdadh (Khandiid) 121, 364, 366 

Khami see Qomul 

Khamlikh (Khamlij) 162, 429, 452, 454 

Khanabad (Aresh) 400 

Khan-Bali (Bila-suvar?) 137, 391 

Khagdiid see Khamdadh 

Khan-fu (Canton) 224, 227 

Khangajal 390 

Khanigin 139 

Khan Lanjan 131, 383 

Khan Mardina (Khan Mardawayh) 75, 
130, 214, 380 

Khan Ravan, cf. Ravini 326 

Khana 201, 374 

Khiarak is. 58, 190 

Kharama, in Asia Minor 204 

Khargah see Kashghar 280-1 

Kharghankath 112 

Khiarijites, Mountain of the, (Kuh-i 
shurdt?) 67 

Kharlukh see Khallukh 

Kharnab r. (Oxus) 71-2, 119, 208, 360 

Kharégh (Khorogh) 367 

Kharshana see Charsianon 

Kharin 359 

Khas (Khabs) 117 

Khasini t. in China 229 

Khasav-yurt 453 

Khashart see Jaxartes 

Khathum see Khuthum 

Khatlim see Khaylam 

Khatr (Khabr ?) 65 


Islands of the 
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Khiatankath 118 

Khaulan 145, 412 

Khiavak p. 341 

Khavira see Javara 

Khaylam (Khatlim), now Narin r. 22, 
73, 116, 194, 211, 278, 289, 355 

Khaylan (?), in Alania 161, 446 

Khaym 97 

Khaymand 103 

Khayrabad (Faryab ?) 4 

Khazar 38, 42-3, 53, 67, 75, 82-3, 121, 
142, 160-2, 183, 284, 321, 411, 439, 
450, 457; mt. 42, 131, 160, 203 

Khazar sea see Caspian; but 419 = Black 
sea 

Khazri (Khazari) 455 

Khifchakh (Khifjikh, Qipchiq, cf. 
Comani, Kin, Polovtsi) 35, 44, 75, 83, 
99, 101, 180, 216, 284, 304-5, 319, 
314-5, 347 

Khir (?), in Pars 128, 379; near Pasa 
129; in Kirman 124, 374 

Khirkhiz (Qirghiz) 28, 34-5, 44, 52, 62, 
66, 75, 80, 82-4, 94, 96-100, 179, 195, 
202, 264-5, 270, 282,297, 316, 319, 347 

Khirm.ki, cf. J.rm.q (?) 96, 281 

Khita (Qitay), China since Liao dynasty 
282, 284 

Khiva, cf. Khwarazm 122 

Khival 117 

Khiyar 129 

Khizi, near Baka 449 

Kh.mb.rk 117 

Khmer (Qimar) 27, 87, 205, 236-7, 
240-1 

Kh.mid (Khamil? Qamil?) 95, 279 

Kholach see Khalaj 347 

Khorasan 6-7, 10, 15-17, 19, 22, 30-1, 
36, 38-9, 71, 78, 80, 83, 88, 92, 102, 
104-6, 108, 110, 112, 131, 133, 135 

Khorasan (Kargas-kah) desert 36 

Khorasan Marches 30, 80, 83, 109-12, 
119, 122, 342-51 

Khor-Mis4 213, 378 

Khost r. 341 

Khotan 24-5, 61, 70, 85-6, 194, 206, 
255, 259-60, 270, 280 

Khoy 143 

Kh.ray.nd-ghin (Khway.nd-ghin) r. 
71, 206 

Kh.r.nj.wan 289 

Kh.raj 373 

Kh.sani t. 84 

Kh.shm 391 

Khujadak 112 

Khiajan (Qichan), cf. Ustuva 103 

Khijand (Khujanda) 72, 115, 116, 355 

Khujistan 104 

Khiland [Khikand?]-ghin r. 62, 71, 

94-5, 195, 206-7, 273-4, 278 

Khulm 63, 72, 108, 337 

Khumdan (Ch’ang-an-fu) 51, 56, 70, 79, 
84, 206, 224-5, 229; cf. Index E. 
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Khumdian r., cf. Huang-ho and Wei-ho 
470, 80, 206 

Khumrak, in Taq 357 

Khina (Khinaj) 142 

Khunan (Hunarakert) 144, 398 

Khunifsira 81, 149 

Khunzakh 448 

Khar (Khuvar?) 103 

Khurdab (?), a Ris town 42, 67, 76, 
159, 217, 430 

Khurmuk (Khurmuyj) 127, 377 

Khurra 129 

Khurramabad (Shapairkhast) 383 

Khursab (Khurshab), in Farghana 72, 
116, 211, 355 

Khursan, t., in Daghestan, cf. Lakz 
144-5, 411, 455 

Khir.sh, in China, cf. Kiar.ish 70, 84, 
228 

Khurvat-in (Croat) 441 

Khusb 103 

Khushkab (?), in Transoxiana 117 

Khushkarid 388 

Khushmithan 121 

Khushnabiadh 125 

Khusrau-gird 102 

Khuthum (Hutm) 80, 86, 234 

Khutlugh, cf. Khamlikh 162, 454 

Kh.s.n (Kh.nin) 282 

Khuttal (Khuttalan), 63, 71, 109, 114-5, 
119-20, 198, 341, 359 

Khutukbai (Ku-t’a-ba) 272 

Khuvakand (Khwakand, Kokand) 116, 


355 

se (Khwanin), in Ghtr 111, 
34 

Khuvar (Khwar) 36, 132 

Khuvash (Khwash), in Sistén 110 

Khiyadhan (Khuwayjan?) 74 

Khuzar (Guzar) 352 

Khizistan 25, 36, 40, 52, 65-6, 74-5, 83, 
126, 128-31, 137, 212, 380 

Kh.vara see Javara 

Khwarazm 38, 53, 71, 121-2, 370, 463; 


desert 81; sea see Aral sea, cf. 
Arvaniyan 

Khwash 125, 375 

Khwilas cf. Khalaj 347 

Kh.ndan (Jydin, Khydan, Khyzan, 


Qaytaq?) 161, 448-9 
Kh.za, near Khotan, cf. Khadalik 86, 
234 
Kiang see Yang-tze 
Kiang-su province 221 
Kie-tan, sacred mt. near Kastek 290, 


303 

Kiev, cf. Kaw, Kuyaba, Sambatas 75, 
159, 322, 430-1, 433-4, 436, 438 

Kif 104 

Kij (Kéj, Kijkanan, Kiz), in Balichistan, 
cf. Qiqdn 123, 373 

Kilian 262 

Kilidh (Iqlid) 129, 380 
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Kimik t. 35, 44, 66, 68, 75, 81, 83, 94- 
101, 180, 202, 204, 214, 216, 222, 283, 
301, 304-5, 312, 316-7, 437 

Kimak-Yighir see Yughur 

Kimarij (Kumarij, Kamarij) 128, 379 

Kin-sha-kiang see Kisau 

Kin-shan see Altai 

Kirman 19, 34, 36, 40, 52, 55, 65, 73-4, 
80, 83, 109, 122, 123-6, 128-9, 163, 
373; desert 109 

Kirmanshahan (Qarmasin) 132, 383 

Kirminkath (Kimb.rkat, &c.) 98, 289, 


292, 297-8 
Kirrind r., in Tabaristan 386 
Kis 129 


Kisau r. 70-1, 206, 229 

Kish (Kishsh), in Bukhara 113, 200 

Kishm r. 331 

Kishtim, cf. Ting-ling 286 

Kistna r. 241 

K‘itan see Qitay 

Kizh, in Fars 129 

K.j4 229, 255 

K.jaran, in Ghir 343 

K.k.ral 118 

K. lar, in Gizgan 107, 335 

K.lbank, in Tibet 71, 94, 207, 256 

K.Lshj.k 117, 357 

K.l.skan 117 

Klukhor p., in the Caucasus 445 

K.miz (K.mraz), cf. Kamis 282 

K.m.jkath (Mi-ti-chih-t’o) 97, 286 

K.mridh 363 

K.msighiya 94, 293 

K.njkath (G.njkath) 113 

Ko-fu-ch'a 284 

Koh-i baba 199 

K6hmari mt. 232 

Kokand see Khuvakand 

Kokcha r. 209, 341, 349 

Koko-nor |. 194, 258 

Kok-shaal-tau mt. 296 

Komédai see Kumiji 363 

sConkan (Kumkam) 238, 246 

Kop r. 303 

Kopal 287 

Kotyaeion (Qutiya, Kutahye) 220 

K. ral 117 

K.rarkhan (K.varkhiin) 95 

Krasnovodsk 205 

K.rdagan 125 

K.rdnazkhas (Kurdarankhas?) 122 

K.rjakath (?) 118 < 

K.rkh (K.xj, K.rts, Kerch?) xvul, 32, 
182, 321 

K.rkradh 387 

K.rsang see Using 

K.ryan (?) 93 

K.san, in China 85, 233 

K.saym, cf. Kishtim 97, 286 

K.sba 129 

K.shtkat 355 

Kua-chou 85, 233 
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Kuang-(chou)-fu 224 

Kucha (An-hsi, Chiu-tzi, Kusan), cf. 
Kuchcha(?) 70, 85, 227, 232, 270, 295 

Kuchd (Kuchcha) r. [Tarim and Huang- 
ho ?] 71, 80, 94-5, 207 

Kuchan (Kuchcha, Kia, Kishan?) 70, 
85, 207, 229, 230 

Kuchcha (Kuchan, K.ja), cf. also 
Kucha 71, 80, 85, 207, 221, 229-30 

Kichaspan 390 

ee 21,.81, 139-40, 145; swamp 56, 

13 

Kifich tkofich, Qufs) t., in Kirman 28, 
65, 124, 336, 362, 373-4; mt. 65, 80, 
124, 201 

Kighm.r 85, 232 

Kighin 125 

Kah-i Bashakirt 201 

Kuh-gila (Kah-jila) mt. 66, 74, 201, 
213-4, 380 

Kith-i Gurz, cf. Gurz 68, 422 

Kah-i La'‘l 367 

Kith-i sim, in Kirman 65; in Khorasan 
104; cf. Kahsaym 

Kuh-i sharah (shurat?) 67 

Kah-i yakh see Qasak 

Kih-i zahr in Tibet 255 

Kuhak 111, 346 

Kuhan-ridh (Kargana-rid ?) 137, 391 

Kuhdum see Kitum; cf. Garab-i Kuh- 
dum 

Kahistan, in Khorasan 64, 103, 125, 
326; in Syria (Fibal) 150 

Kahistan-i Aba Ghanim 65, 124, 374 

Kuhran 201 

Kiahsaym (Kih-i sim?) 117 

Kakath 117 

Kikman (Kékmi4n) mt. 196, 282 

Kakyal (K6ék-yal?) 98 

Kulab see Hulbuk; Kulab r. (Kchi- 
Surkhab) 208 

Kalan (Tarti) 97, 289, 354, 358 

Ku-li t., cf. Qari 284 

Kali, near Kanbaya 62, 196 

Kali, estuary of the Indus 72, 196 

Ku-li-kan, cf. Qiri 284 

Kumirij see Kimarij 

Kiamb.rkat see Kirminkath 

Kumédh, in Khuttal 361, 363 

Kumiji (Kémédai?) t.,in Khuttal 71, 120, 
361, 363 

Kamin 124 

Kamis (Kim.s, Kiimis) [-art] 95, oh Pe 

Kuamish (Kimis), in Daylam 36, 
102, 135, 387 

Kiimi-talas 274 

al-Kumkam see Konkan 

Ku-mo 294 

Kiim.s-art see Kumis 

Kun, cf. Comans 316 

Kundarm 64, 107, 335 

Kundavar (Kandiir, Kandavur?) -daghi 
mt., in Kimakia 66, 202, 308, 324 
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Kundur 103 

Kiinges r. 275 

Kiingey-ala-tau 195, 299 

Kunjdih (Kunjida) 119, 358 

K’un-lun mt. 194 

Kankra (?) 93 

Kans.r, cf. Nu’nin, Ujjayn 88 

Kii-p’i-lo 294 

Kur (Kurr) r. (in Arran) 77, 144, 218, 
391, 448 

Kur4an, in Fars 127; in Badhakhshin 
365, 368 

Kurdar in Khwarazm 122 

Kurday (Qurday) p. 298, 301, 303 

Kurdivan 144, 145, 407 

Kurdiyan 129 

Kurds 138, 336, 377, 392, (in Kariyan) 
410 (Mukri) 

Kuri 103 

Kurkath (Cyropolis?) 115, 354 

Kurr, in Transcaucasia see Kur; in 
Fars 74 

Kar.sh, in China, cf. Khar.sh 70, 207, 
228 

Kusan, cf. Kucha 232 

Kasaqii 273 

Kishan (Kuchan, Kuei-shun?) 230-2 

Kushani, in Soghd 113 

Kashk 111 [in the H.-‘A., Persian 
kushk usually stands for Arabic qasr] 

Kushkajan (?) 137, 388 

Kiushk-i Khana 336 

Kashk-i Qand 123 

Kushmihan, Kushméhan 105 

Kiskan 70, 206 

Ku-t’a-ba see Khutukbai 

Kathay-rabba 139 

Kaiatmidhan (Kitmimand ?) 125, 376 

Kitum (Kuhdum) 137, 390 

Kuturgur t. 439 

Kauristan in Tibet, cf. Adhir 255 

Kuvaristan (Kauristan ?), in Fars 128, 


379 
Kuvékat, near Jaraz 306, 310 
Kuwait 180 
Kuwara |. in Abyssinia 476 
Kayaba (Kuyafa), cf. Kiev 
Kiazar.k 94, 272 
Kiazhd (7) 104 
K. valin t. 287 
Kyk.t (Kingiit? hardly Qara-shar) 276 


Laba, cf. Zaghawa 165, 477 

Laban (alban?) t. 98, 292 

Laccadives 188, 241, 244 

Ladak (Bolorian Tibet) 258 

Ladhiqiya (Laodicaea) 149 

Ladoga 433; 1. 181 

Lafjan see Lahijan 

Laft is. 57, 188, 190 

Lahij, in Shirvan, cf. Layzan 404, 407- 


10 
Lahijan, in Gilin 137, 384, 388, 410 
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Lahdgar (Légar), near Kabul 347-8 

Lahér (Lohavar, Lohavar), on the 
Ravi 89, 246-7; cf. Lohara 

Lak t., in Daghestan see Qazi-qumuq 

Lakz (Lazgi) t., cf. Khursén 162, 407, 
408, 411, 454 

Lambaran 398 

Lamghan (Laghm4n, Lamgqan) 39, 63, 
72, 92, 209, 251, 25255. 72 

al-Lan see Alan 

Lan-chou, cf. Kuchan 207, 230 

Langa 136, 387 

Lank see Ceylon 

Lanka town 188 

Lankabalis (Alankabalis, Lanjabalis), 
Nicobar is. 57, 187, 188 

Lankuran (Lankoran) 193 

Laran, on the Oxus 364 

Larandan 74, 127, 212, 213, 379 

Larijin (Lariz), in Daylam 77, 410 

Latra 136, 387 

Layzan (Layran, Lyzan), cf. Lahij 144, 
402, 404, 406-10 

Lazina (?), cf. Az 99, 302 

L.b.n, cf. Filan, Lupenii 

Lebedia 313, 320, 459 

Lena r. 285 

Lerida (Larida) 69, 155 

Lhasa 25, 93, 208, 256, 258 

Lhrz see Jurz (India) 

Liakhvi r. 457 

Liang-chou (Eri-chu) 230 

Libya 33, 83, 477 

Limrask 134, 386 

Lip‘in-k‘ see Lupenii 

Lishtar (Alishtar) 132, 383 

Livkand (Lévkand) 120, 359, 361 

Liydrastan (Liy4lassan), in Gilan 410 

L.k.n see Lakz 

Loango 477 

Lob-nor 186, 206, 207, 221 

Légar (Laukar), near Marv 73, 328 

Lohara (Lohawar), in Kashmir 247, 
249 

Lohrani 372 

Lombards 
336, 424 

Lou-Lan 235, 259, cf. B.rwan 

Lo-yang 226 

Lubnan (Lebanon) 67 

Ligh.r see Abkhaz 

Lukchun 274 

Lukkam mt. 67, 76, 149, 204 

Lal.gh (Ul.gh?) 98 

Lun-t’ai see Urumchi (earlier, Biigiir) 

Lupenii 454 

Lugqin (Lung-pien), in China 244 

Luristan 201, 383 

Lut (Lot) see The Home of L.’s people 

Lyzan cf. Layzan 


(al-Ankubarda) 191, 192, 


Ma‘arra Masrin (Ma‘arra Qinnasrin) 
150, 415; Ma‘arra Nu'man 415 
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Mab.nj J.rabias (?), cf. Yafinj 95, 276-7 

Macedonia 156, 423 

Madagascar (Jazirat al-Qumr) 205, 472. 

Mada’in (Ctesiphon) 138 

Madaraya 139 

Madhiar 76, 218 

Madhavan 128 

Madina 66, 146, 148 

Madr (Madhr) 64, 73, 109, 211, 336, 
342 

Madura 244 

Madyamijkath 112 

Madyan, in Arabia 81, 148 

Maeotis see Azov sea 

Maftah 138 

Maghas, in Alania 448 

Maghrib 36, 38, 52, 81-3 148, 151, 153, 
155-6, 165 

Magna Bulgaria, Magna Hungaria 319 

Magyar (Majghari), cf. Basjird, Bash- 
ghurt, Hungar 35-6, 43-4, 76, 83, 
101, 162, 305, 313, 315, 317-24, 424, 
437, 442, 458-9, 465-6, 468 

Mahalaya (Maharla) |, cf. Jankan 183 

Mahan 125 

Mahdiya 153 

Mahjar 147 

Mahiraban (Mahraban, Mahriyak) 40, 
74, 127, 213, 378 

Majar, Majghari see Magyar 

Mak valley 334 

Malaga (Maliqa) 69, 155 

Malamir (Idhaj) 381 

Malat 388 

Malatya 21, 76, 149 

Malay archipelago 34 

Malay (Malayabar, Malabar) 57, 88, 
238, 241, 243-4 

Malazgird 143, 395 

Malin 104 

Mallaghan 212 

Mallorca 191 

Malwa 245 

Mamatir (Mamtir, Barfuraish) 77, 134, 
386 

Manak (Mayd, Mand), in Burma 87, 
243 

Manas, in the T’ien-shan 272, 293 

Manis r., in India 240 

Manbij, cf. Jisr Manbij 149 

Manb.kla (Matikla) mt. (Altai?) 196, 


282 

Mand (Qara-aghach) r., cf. Sakan 74, 
212, 377 

Mandal, in India (?) 87, 236, 240 

Mandal p. 367 _ 

Mandam peninsula, cf. Ur.shfin 243 

Mandésh, in Ghir 343 

Manda, in Malwa 245 

Manduri-pattan 244 

Manghishlaq peninsula see Siyah-kih 

Manisa (?) mts. 61-2, 70, 73, 194-5, 
206, 208, 211 
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Manjabri 72, 122 

Mankath 147, 413 

Mankir (Manyakheta) 238, 246 

Manshan (Manishan) 31, 55, 106, 332, 
334 

Mansir, in Syria 149 

Mansira, in Sind, cf. Brahmanabad, 
M.nha 22, 72, 88, 122, 239, 246, 372; 
in Armenia 400 

Manib see Mattath 

Manigan 124, 374 

Ma’qil canal 76, 138, 392 

Maays (M.qys), in Waqwagq 84, 228; in 
the Sudan 165, 477 

Maragha 65, 142 

Maral-Bashi, cf. Barchug 281 

Maran (Arrajan) r. 213 

Marand 143 

Mar‘ash 149, 201 

Mardin 66, 203 

Margelan, in Farghana 355 

Maritsa r. 221 

Mariyya in Spain 417 

Marj 132 

Marga, cf. Qin, Qari284-5, 317; Marka- 
kul 1. 285; Markha 285 

Marradh (Marrédh) see Marvarad 

Marsamanda (Marsmanda) 22, 115, 354 

Maritchaq 328 

Mar.st (Abar.st), in Tabaristan 386 

Marv 16-17, 73, 80, 104, 105, 106, 328; 
r. see Murghab 

Marvarad (Bala-Murghab), cf. Mari- 
chaq 39, 64, 73, 105, 328 

Masabadhan 203 

Masand 359 

Mashan, in Marv 105 

Mashkai r. cf. Mushki 373 

Mashkanat 129 

Mashkél 373 

Masin (Misin), in Fars 213-4, 380 

Masisa 149 

Masius see Mardin mts. 203 

Masjid Ibrahim, in Syria 150 

Masjid-i Sulayman (Masgit-i S.), in 
Istakhr 126 

Masqut (Maskut', Mushkir), in Da- 
ghestan 161-2, 454-5 

Masruqan 75, 130, 214 

Masvahi 122 

Mattath (Manib, Manaf) 131, 382 

Mausil (Mossul) 6, 76, 140 

Ma-wara’ al-Nahr see Transoxiana 

Maybudh 129 

Mayhana 103 

May-hind, cf. Vay-hind (?) 252 

Mayin 129 

Maymana (Jahidhan) 335 

Mayil (M.yal) 93, 257 

Mayyafariqin 143, 397 

Mazandaran see Tabaristén 200, 218 

Mazinan 39, 102 

Mazirakan 128 


Mazriaan, in Kirman 124 

*’Mdo-smat, cf. Tasmat 259 

M.da, in Tibet 259 

Medina Sidonia (Sadtina) 155 

Mediterranean see Rim sea 

Mekka 37-8, 66, 131, 146, 148, 412 

Men, Isle of 8, 58, 59 

Merida (Marida, spelt: Hdrda) 21, 79, 
155, 221 

MeSéera t. 464 

Mesopotamia see ‘Iraq, Jazira 19, 37, 38 

M.ghkan 112 

M.hali (?) 123 

Mihra 127 

Mihran r. see Indus; Lesser (Second) 
Mihran (Mthrdn al-thdni) see Nar- 
bada 

Mikhlaf ‘Akk 147 

Mila, in Tabaristén 134, 386 

Milwat (Bilwat) 253 

Mimadh 143, 395 

Mino 374 

Mi-no t. in Yiin-nan 242-3 

Mintagqat al-Ard see Belt of the Earth 
and Spine of the Earth 

Minusinsk 283 

Mirki 97, 119, 289-90, 358 

Mirvat (M.rdat) t. xvi, 41-3, 53, 83, 160, 
203, 320-4, 440-2, 444, 457, 465, 466 

Miy4ana 142 

Mi-ti-chih-t’o see K.m.jkath 286 

Miyalafjan (Niyalafjan?) 137, 388 

Miyan-radhan, in Farghana 356 

Mizhan 124 

M.ks (M.nk.s), in Alania 446 

M.lh.man (M.ljan?) in Zabaj 164, 473 

M.]jan (M.1.ndi), in Zanj 163, 472 

M.]jkath see Panjikath on the Chu 98 

M.nha (Thatha?), cf. Lohrani and 
Manstra 372 

M.nj.ri 164 

Mnkwr 1. 202; Mnkwr-oghli, Qipchagq t. 
202 

Moksha (Moxel) t. 446, 463-4 

Mombasa 472 

Mongols, cf. Tatar 94, 270, 316; desert 
221 

Moravia 431, 441-2 

Mordva (Mordia?), cf. Erz’a, Moksha 
313, 434, 462-3 ; 

Mori-shiburghan (Qal‘a-yi Maur), cf. 
Baghshir, near Marv 327 

Morén (Maurin) 155, 205 

M.qys see Maqys 

M.rd, in Daylam 136 

M.k.shmighnathir, near the T‘ien-shan 


273 
M.th, cf. Tasmat 93 
Mt‘iuli 4o1 
Mu'‘an (Ma‘an) 81, 149 
Mubirakabad 380 
Mubiraki, near Bardha’ 29, 144, 400 
Mudar t. 146 
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Mudhaikhira mt. 203 

Mighakan 391 

Mughan (?) 124 

Mugojar mt. 202 

Muhit see Ocean 

Mukran (Makran) 123-4, 222, 37! 

Mukri, cf. Merkit, t. in Far-East 448; 
Kurdish t. 410 

Miltan (Multan) xv, 27, 72, 89-91, 121, 
210, 239, 363 

Munjan (B.!j.m, M.lj.am, Mundajan) 
364-8 

Munk (Baljuvan) 71, 120, 208, 359-60, 
369; r. (Talvar) 360 

Migan (Maghan) 77, 142, 395 

al-Miaganiya, near Qabala 402, 406, 407 

Mugattam mt. 68 

Muqurra (Maqurra), in Nubia 475 

Murad-golii 1. 183 

Murcia 155 

Murdab lagoon 391 

Murghab r. (Marv r., Marvarid r.) 5, 
22, 70, 73, 105-6, 208, 211, 333 

Murghab, Bala-, cf. Marvarid 328 

Murzig, in Libya 474 

Misa (Maja), in Burma (?) 87, 243 

Musfari, in Marv 105 

Mushki(?), in Balachistan 123 

Mushkir, cf. Masqut 455 

Muvas (7), in Ceylon (?) 57, 187, 235 

May 109, 342 

Muzaj t. in Kirman 373 

Muz-art p. 195, 206-7, 277, 296; r. 274 

Muz-tagh 199 

Mymiaty (Smaty) 1. 54, 183 

M.zirakan (?) 129 


Naband 377 

Nabulus 151 

Nagarahar see Ninhar 

Naghar 251 

Nahla a 125 

Nahr-'Isa 76 

Nahr al-Karim 78, 220 

Nahr al-Malik 77, 139 

Nahr-Sabus see Sas 

Nahr-Sabir 212 

Nahr-Sarsar 76, 77 

Nahrawan 139; r. (Diyala, Sirvan) 76, 
218 

Nahrvara, cf. Anhilvara 238 

Najiram 74, 127, 377 

Najran 146 

Nakhchuvan (Nakhichevan) 143, 352 

Nakhshab (Nasaf) 114, 200, 352 

Nakar 154 

Namakiya (Kimakiya, Yimakiya) 100, 


310 

Namkakhus 116 

Nanak, in Gilan 137, 390 
Nandar see Vanandar 
Nan-shan 194 

Naqfad, in Farghana 355 
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Nara (or Hakga) r. 372 

Nara is. (Ceylon) see Bara 58, 179, 235 

Narbada (Lesser Mihran?) 72, 196, 198, 
210, 236, 245 

Nargen is., off Baki 191 

Nari (?) see Annari 

Narin r. see Khaylam, cf. Ozgand 

Narmashir 125, 375 

Naryan (M.rsan?), in Gazgan 107, 335 

Nasa (*Nisa) 29, 64, 80, 103, 134, 325, 


335 

Natil 135 

Naubandagin (Naubanjan) 128, 212 

Nau-Bihar, in Balkh 108, 337 

Naukat-i Quraysh (Niaqgad Quraysh) 
114, 352 

Nauqan (Mashhad) 103 

Nauzhan 114 

Navakat (Navikat), cf. Nankath 24, 97, 
11g, 289-91, 298, 301, 303 

Navijkath (?), in China 86, 234 

Nawyta (Farita?) !. 54, 183 

Nayin 129 

Nazvan (T.zvan?), in Tibet 61, 93, 194, 
258 

Nazwa 412 

N.da (B.dva) t. 287 

N.driaf (Tadrtf?) 93, 260 

Negroes 33, 476 

Népal (Naypal, spelt; Baytal, Nital, &c.) 
63, 198, 248 

Nicaea (Niqiya) 78, 220; 1. 55, 78, 184 

Niebla (Labla) 155 

Nih 110 

Niham r. 114, 209 

Nihang r., in Balachistan 373 

Nihavand 132 

Nile 54-6, 68-9, 78, 151-2, 220, 475, 
482; Blue N. 221 

Nilgaz t. 304 

Nim-riadhi 138 

Ninhar (Nihar, Nagarahar, Ningnahar) 
72, 91, 209, 251-3 

Niriz, in Adharbayjan 394; in Fars 
201, 380 

Nishapar 16, 18, 64, 102-3, 199, 325 

Nisibin 66, 140 

Nital see Népal 

Niyal mt. 145, 407, 410, cf. 388 

Nizwayn (Bahrayn ?) 146 

N.miadhlugh 356 

N.myas in India 87, 241 

Northmen, cf. Ras, Warank 181 

North Pole 50-1, 181 

Novgorod 434 

Nubia (Niba) 33-4, 55-6, 68, 78, 81, 
83, 151-2, 164-5, 475; desert 222 

Nabyn (Babyn) 87, 243 

Nuchara see Andicharagh 119, 360 

Nadiz (Naudiz?) 71, 209, 359, 3€1 

Najakath 118, 357 

Noakarda t. 469 

Nakath see Tinkath 
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Nakhb.k (Nukhik) 282 

Nukhi, in Shakki 400 

Nu'maniya 138 

Namijkath 352 

Nu’nin (Kins.r?), cf. Ujjayn 72, 245 

Nankat (Nazkat) 97 (Navakat); 289-90 
(Navakat and Tamkat) 

Nu’nin(?) 72, 88, 245 

Nu-shih-pi t. 287 

Nusratabad 375 

Nazhaban 122 

Nazhgan 104 

Nazkat (var. Nankat) see Tamkat 289 

Nylan-Radbar 388 


Oases see Wahat 

Oba (Aufa) 343 

Obi (Yumar) r. 275, 285, 305 

Ocean, Eastern (Ugiydnus-i Mashriqi), 
cf, Green See 32, 34, 51-2, 56, 70, 79, 
80, 82-4, 96, 179, 186 

Ocean, Encircling (Muhit) 216 

Ocean, Western (Ugiydniis-1 maghribi) 
7, 8, 32, 41, 51, 53-4, 58-9, 79, 83, 
153-4, 156, 158, 165, 179, 181, 190 

Ocsonaba (Ukhshunaba) 155, 418 

Oghor, cf. Uyghur, Avars (Pseudo-) 

8 


44 
Oghuz, cf. Toghuzghuz, Ghuz 311 
313, 469 
Oglon (*Onglon) see Bujaq 467, 470 
Ohind see Vayhind 
Oichardés (Tarim ?) 206 
Oka r. 217, 434, 438, 462 
‘Oman 39, 58, 148, 164, 396; sea §2, 145 
Omayyad t. 149 
Onoghundur see Vanandar 467, 470 
On-Uyghur see Uyghur 
Opsikion (Ubsiq) 78, 156 
Optimaton (Uftimat) 156 
Ordu-kand see Kashghar 
Orissa, Urshin 27, 87, 241 
Osh 22, 72, 116, 355 
Osset see Alan, As 318, 456 
Ostiaks 309, 318; Yenisei Ostiaks 302 
Otrar, cf. Turar 358 
Oxus (Amia-dary4a) 5, 17, 198-9, 208 


Pab (Pap) 72-3, 117, 355 

Pai-ma-ho 294 

Palembang 188 

Palestine (Filastin) 150, 151 

Pa-lu-kia 294 

Pamir (Famir) 196, 361-2 

Panj r. see Ama-darya, Vakhan r. 198 

Panjab (Hind?) 89 

Panjbir (Panjgir) 123, 373 

Panjhir 39, 64, 109, 325, 341; r. 348 

Panjikath (Bish-Baliq), cf. Pei-t’ing 
94, 227, 267-9, 271-2, 275; in Sughd 
113; on the Chu (M.]jkath) 98, 291 

Panjvay (Panjway) 111, 332, 345-6 

Pannonia 431 
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Paphlagonia, cf. Afrakhain 78, 156, 204 

Parab (Farab), on the Jaxartes 72, 118-9, 
122, 284, 306, 312 

Parak r. 73, 118, 211, 289 

Parghar (Parkhar, Barghar) in Khuttal 
71, 119, 208, 360-1 

Pars see Fars 

Partav see Bardha‘a 397 

Parthians see Dahae 386 

Parvan 39, 112, 348; P.rvan 482 

Paryab (Faryab) in Gazgian 4, 5, 39, 107, 


335 
Pasa (Fasa) 65, 128, 129 
Perkin (Bashm), different from Pazhm? 


3 

Pavlodar 308 

Paykand, cf. Avaza 56, 73, 113, 352 

Paylaman(?)-shahr 137, 390 

Pazhm 136; cf. P.zhm 

Pechenegs (Bachanak) 35, 42, 44, 53, 
75,96, 101, 142, 159, 162, 305, 312-5, 
319, 458-9, 463, 469; mt. 159, 204, 437 

Pechenegs (Khazarian) 42, 67, 83, 160, 
442, 443 

Pecheneg, Turkish 43, 75, 83, 101, 160, 
162, 312, 314 

Pechina (Bajjana) 155 

Pegu 243 

Pei Chih-li 228 

Pei-T’ ing 227, 266, 272 

Perovsk 308, 371 

Persian Gulf (Khalij-t ‘Irdqg) 52, 180 

Perta, cf. Nawyta 

P’iao see Pyu 

Pir-i ‘Alamdar, in Damghan 387 

Pirrim (Pirim, Firrim) 39, 77, 
136, 387 

Podandon see Budhandiin 

Po-huan 294, 297 

Poland 433 

Polovtsi see Khifchaq 315 

Pontos see Black sea 182 

Po-ta-ling see Bedel p. 

Prague (Firagh) 441 

Prinkant see Farinkath 352 

P.r.kd.r see Barakdiz 

Przhevalsk (Qara-qol) 293 

Puhlpara 123 

Pu-ku-chen (Black Irtish?) 286 

Pul-i Zaghil 177 

Pu-lu see Bolor 

Pulvar r. see Farvab 213 

Purdas see Burtas 462 

Pya, t. in Burma 242 

P.zhm, west of Somam? 136 see Map X 


135, 


Qabala 77, 144, 402, 407 

Qaban (Kapan) 143, 398 

Qabq mt., cf. Caucasus 67, 145, 201, 
203, 409, 411 

Qadisiya 38, 81, 140 

Qaghan-Stupa, in Bish-baliq 269 

Qahtan t. 412, 449 
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Qa’in 103 

Qal'‘a ibn K.nd.man, cf. Gardaban 398 

Qal‘a-yi khum, on the Oxus 364 

Qal‘a-yi Malik (The King’s Santis) in 
the Sarir 161 

Qal'a-yi Nashirvin 338 

Qal'‘a-yi Sangi, on the Pan) 366 

ee ee (Qal‘a-wali), cf. Talaqain 5, 


Qalas steppe 73, 358, 361 

Qal‘at al-Mudi’a 193 

QAaliqala (Karin-kalak, Erzerum) 143, 395 

Qallari (Qalri) 89, 246 

Qamadin (Camadi), in Kirman 374 

Qamarin cae Assam) 86-7, 
236-7, 2 

Qamuhul (Qamh. 1) 88, 238, 245 

Qamul see Qomul 

Qandabil (Gandiwa) 123 

Qandahar (Ghandar) 72, 88, 210, 245; 
Gandhara see Vayhind 254; in 
Afghinistin 345-6 

Qanali t. 309 

Qara-Aghach r. see Mand 

Qara-Bagh 203 

Qara-Chay, in the Caucasus 445 

Qaraja-Dagh 397 

Qara-kul, see Avaza; on the Jaxartes 
358; in the Orkhon inscriptions 302 

Qaranghu-tagh valley 256 

Qara-Qol see Przhevalsk 

Qara-Qum 309, 310 

Qarashar (Yen-ch’i) 227, 274-5, 301 

Qara-Tagh, in Chaghaniyan 209, 353 

Qara-Tal r. 196, 277 

Qara-tegin, in Khuttal 361 

Qara-Tiirgish see Tiirgish 

Qaraul-Tuibe 360 

Qarin mt., cf. Shahriyaér-kih 39, 77 
135-6, 387 

Qarluq see Kharlukh 

Qarni 110 

Qargarkhan (Qarqarali?) roo, 308-9 

Qarqisiya 76, 141 

Qaryat al-Haditha see Dih-i Nau 

Qaryat al- Rasad 391 

aes mt. cf. Kih-i yakh 63, 71, 72, 

9, 210, 250 

Qashan (Kashan) 80, 133 

Qasgr- see also Kishk- 

Qasr ibn Hubayra 21, 139 

Qasr-i Shirin 139 

Qataghan 338 

Qavadiyan (Qubadhiyan) 71, 359, 361 

Qay t., cf. Qin and Thay 275, 284, 285 

Qayaliq (Cailac) 277 

Qayigh (Qayi) t. 285 

Qayruwan 153 

Qaysiriya 59, 149 

Qaytaq t., in Daghestan 448-50 

Qazbek mt. 204 

Qazi-Qumug (Lak) t. 450, 455 

Qazvin 36, 132 
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Qiman 10 

QimAr see Khmer 

Qinnasrin 150 

Qinnauj (Kanauj), cf. Jurz, in India 
63, 89-92, 111, 198, 236, 238-9, 246, 
250, 281, 346 

Qipchaq see Khifchakh 

Qiqin see Kij 

Qirghiz see Khirkhiz 

Qir.nj (F.r.nj), in India 242 

Qishm is. 190 

Qiyan see Ghiyin 

Qizil-Arvat 386 

Qizil-Irmaq see Halys 

Qizil-su r., cf. Munk 208, 274 

Qizil-iisting 296 

Qiz-Qurghan 370 

Qochqar-bashi (Qochingar-Bashi), cf. 
Kagra-bas 276, 347 

Qocho see Chinanj-kath 271 

Qomil (Khami) 26, 229 

Qoy-su (Sulaq) r. 204, 447, 453 

Q.ri (Qan?), see Qari 444 

Quba (Quva), in Farghana 73, 116, 355 

Qubba, in Daghestan 404, 408, 409, 449 

Qubbat al-ard see Ujjayn 

Qichan see Khajin 

Quetta 346, 373 

Qufs see Kifich 374 

Qulzum sea see Ayla and Arabian gulf 
53, 78, 82, 145, 148-9 

Qum 29, 80, 133 

Qumiiniya (Qoman) see Khifchakh 285, 
315-6, 438 

Qamis see Kamish 

Qumr see Madagascar 

Qum-Singir 369 

Qiin see Qari 229, 284-5, 316-7 

Qunduz 340 

Qurghan-tiibe 361 

Qari (Fari) cf. Quan 84, 97, 229, 283-4 

Qurla 274 

Qiirus in Syria 149 

Qustantiniya see Constantinople 79 

Qurqib 131, 382 

Qurzuman see Gurzivan 

Qusdar 123 

Quyds (Quyash), on the Ili 298, 301 


Rabat- see Ribat 

Rabi'a t. 140 

Rabinjan 38, 113, 352 

Radwa mt. 66 

Rafiqa 141 

Ragh 364 

Rahbna 76, 141 

Ram-Hurmuz (Ram-Urmizd, Ramhuz, 
spelt Ramhur) 25, 75, 139, 381 

Ram (Ramm ?) 128 

Ramayan (Ramiyan) go, 247 

Rami (Ramni) is. see Sumatra 

Ramin 132 

Ramla 150 
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Ram! al-Ma‘dan 81-2, 164; r. 78 

Rang-Rong (?) 61, 92, 194, 256-7 

Raqqa 76, 141, 150 

Ras (?) r., cf. Asus, Ishim, Artush 75, 
215, 283, 305, 308 

Ra’s al-‘Ayn 141 

Rasht, in Gildan 137, 361, 362, 390 

R&sht see Zhasht 

Rask 123 

Rasikh t. 373 

Rasun see Jarmi 

Ratin r. 212, 377 

Ravi r. 246 

Ravin in Kirman 124 

Ravini (Rivand) 103, 326 

Rayagan 103 

Rayin (?) 125 

Raykatiya (Raykayand ?) 02 

Rayy 18, 36, 39, 64-5, 80, 102, 132, 135, 
384; mt. 77 

Rayyu (Regio?) 155 

R’azan, in Russia 436 

R.bind (?) 89 

R.bkh.s (R.n)j.s) see Rabas 161, 449 

Red sea (Khalij-t ‘arabi) 52, 180, 222 

Reyar 353 

Rhodes (Rhudas) 8, 158, 190 

Rhyndakos (Rundhaq) 220 

Ribat Afrighan 6, 175, 331; R. al-ajurr 
386; R.-Fadil 349-50; R.-Llafs 386, 
R.-i karvan (spelt kirvdan) 5,73, 106-7, 
211, 330, 334, 336 

Rif, in Egypt, cf. [briq 204 

Riha (Jericho) 151 

Rigan 125, 375 

Rishahr, in Khuazistan 74, 127, 212, 213, 
378; in Fars (Reshir) 378 

Rishtan 116 

Rivand see Ravini 326 

Rivshdran (R.busharan?) 106, 108, 332, 
336, 482 

Riyas (?) 55, 184 

R.kht.jab see Zaybak 120, 364, 481 

R.nj.s see R.bkh.s 

Rome see Romiya 

R.stiya 255, 256 

Rabas r., cf. R.bkh.s 450 

Rad-i A‘la (Gapal) r. 381; R.-i Hilla 
212, 377; R.-i shar 183, 212 

Radbiar, in Kiran 124 

Radha, in Jibal 133, 384 

Radhan (Rédhan), in Afghanistin 111, 
346; between Kirman and Yazd 65, 
125, 201; between Fars and Kirman 
129; in Daylam (Rayan) 135, 387 

Radhravar (Ridravar) 132, 383 

Ridisar 388 

Raf in Ghar 343 

Rafta 128 

Ruha (Edessa) 37, 141 

Ruhin (Adam’s peak) 134 

Rukhudh (Rukhkhudh, Rukhkhaj, Ara- 
chosia) xv, 64, 111, 121, 346 
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Ram (Byzantine Empire) 8, 40-1, 52-5, 
58, 67-9, 76-9, 82-3, 142-3, I Hl 
153-8, 160-1, 321, 439; Western 69, 
cf. Ramiya 

Rim sea (Mediterranean) 32, 52-4, 58-9, 
60, 82-3, 148-9, 151, 153-6, 158, 191, 
320, 459 

Rami strait 52 

Ramiya (Rome, Roman land) 21, 59, 
60, 158, 192 

Raimiydan see Byzantines, cf. Greeks 

Rana see Dané (Danube) 

Ruotsi, cf. Ras 432 

Rar (Rohri, Rér) 72, 89, 246, 372 

Ras 29, 35, 41-2, 44, 67-8, 75-6, 83, 
101, 144, 158-60, 181-2, 204, 314, 
321, 398, 406, 432; mt. 42, 160; Fr. 41, 
75, 217-8, 316, 429, 438 

Rusté Bik 119, 359-60; R. B.lj.m 
(M.1j.m?) see Munjan 121; R.Rustém 
(?) 128; R.-yi Awdés (Ephesus ?) 68 

Rustaq 359 

Rita (Ratha) r. cf. Din& 43-4, 76, 101, 
159, 217-8, 315-6, 430, 437 

Ruvat 150 

Ray (Ru’b) 338 

Roiyagan (Ruwayjan) 74, 212, 379 

Rayan see Radhan, in Daylam 

Ryn, in Abyssinia (Zayla') 34, 164, 474; 
in the Sadan 165, 477 


Sa‘ada 127 

Saba’ (Saba) 148 

Sabalan (Savalan) mt. 66, 202 

Sabat 115, 354 

Sabir t. cf. Swr 455 

Sabran (Saurdin, spelt: Sahrdn) 119, 
306, 308, 358 

Sabir, Bishaptr 212 

Sabus cf. Sas (Shash) 76, 138, 218 

Sabzavar 64, 102 

Sa'da 146 

Sadusan, in Sind 72, 122 

Safid-Rad (Sapidh-rudh) 77, 137, 218, 


390 
Saghir (Bala-Saéghin?) on the Chu 291 
Sahand mt. 201 
Sahara 223 
Sahban, in Sind 372 
Sahuk see Chéhuk 
Sa‘id see Egypt, Upper 
Saja see Sha-chou 
Sakaéh-Haumavrgah 368 
Sakala (Sialkot), cf. Taqi 249 
Sakalkand (Iskalkand) 39, 63, 
338-40 
Sakan (Mand) r. 74 
Sakhcha (Sukhcha), cf. Saukja 85, 232 
Siakh-in, Czechs 441 
Sakhtasar 388 
Sakifaghn 114 
Salahit see Shalahit 
Salamis (Salmas) 143 


109, 
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Salamiya 81, 149 

Salaqin see Chalakan 

Saler peak, in India 196 

Salhari 90 

Salm4 mt. 203 

Salmanan, cf. Sdmdni 139 

Salman-i Pak 392 

Salonica 423 

Salor (Salghur ?) 336, 466 

Salamidh 103 

Samaluh 220 

Samandar, in Daghestan 162, 452, 454 

Samar (Sahmar) 136, 387 

Samara, in Russia 310 

Samarqand 4, 23, 38-9, 55, 63, 73, 113-14, 
118, 352 

Samarqandaq, cf. Sarhadd 39, 63, 121, 
364, 369 

Samarra (Samara) 11, ae 76, 140 

Sambatas cf. Kiev 43 

Sambil (Bazar-i S., ‘Suq- Sanbil) 130, 

381 

Samdan (*Hamdan?) 146 

Samiran, in Fars 128 

Sami-s.brak (Samsirak) 117, 357 

Samjan, cf. Avaza 185 

Samundar (Samudra), in India 27, 87, 
241 

Samir r. in Daghestan 408, 455-6 

Samir (Sawir?) in India 62, 198; cf. 
Saymir 

San see Sangcharak 

San‘a 20, 37, 40, 66, 146, 147, 411 

Sanan 128 

Sanar (Tsanar) 144, 400 

Sandabil (Kan-chou ?) 232 

Sanf (Champa, Annam) 86, 236, 240 

San-fo- a i, cf. Srivijaya, Palembang 
188, 2 

Sangalakh (Sanglakh) 26, 85, 229, 233 

Sangan, in Khorasan 103 

Sangarios r. 220 


Sangcharak on va-Charyak) 63-4, 
107, 199, 3 
Sanglnj Se sich), cf. S.nk.s 112, 


121, 350, 364, 367-8 

Sang-Tada see Livkand 361 

Sanikath 118 

Sanja 76, 149 

Sanju, near Khotan 297, 260 

Santarem (Shantarin) 79, 156, 221, 418 

Saqaliba, Saqlab see Slavs 

al-Saqaliba al-Mutanassira see Slavs, 
Christianized 

Saqsin, cf. Sarigh-sh.n 453 

Sarag, Saragh, Sharagh, in China 225 

Saragossa (spelt: Sargus) 155 

Sarakhs 64, 104 

Sarandib, cf. Ceylon 57, 61, 80, 86-7, 
194, 234-5, 244; m. (connected with 
Indo-China see Map I), cf. Manisa 
61, 70, 83, 206, 235 

Sarav (Sarab, Sarat) 142, 394 
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Sarévan 137 

Saray 360 

Sarbaz r. 373 

Sardabriad 388 

Sardan, in Fars 74, 129, 379, 380; r. 74, 
213-4 

Sardinia (Surdiniya) xvi, 60, 192 

Sarhadd, cf. Samarqandaq 369 

Sari (Sariya) 77, 134, 284, 315, 317, 
386, 444 

Sari-Yughur see Uyghur 

Sarigh, near the Chu, cf. Yar 284-5, 289 

Sarigh-sh.n, in Khazaria, cf. Savghar 

453-4 

Sarikol (K’ie-p’an-t’o) 370 

Sar-i Pul (Anbar in Gazgan) 5, 199 

Sarir 42-3, 67-8, 77, 83, 142, 156, 160-1, 
204, 422, 446-7, 452, 454 

Sari-su 202, 278, 285, 306, 317 

Sari-Yoghur see Yughur, Sari- 

Sarkel 182, 313, 453, 459 

Sarmatia 11, 401 

Sar.msabkath 255 

Sarsar 76, 139; ©. 139 

Sartj 141 

Sarvab 129 

Sarvan (Sérvan, Sharvan), in Guizgan 
106, 334 

Sarvan, in Afghanistan 110, 344 

Sarvistaén 125 

Sas (Shash, Sabus?) r. 76, 138, 218 

Satif (spelt: Sazif) 153 

Saukjai see Su-chou 

Saul, cf. Farmul 91, 251 

Sava 133, 384 

Savghar (Sarigh-sh.n?) 162, 453-4 

Savitra 183 

Savnik (Sarnik) 80, 86, 234 

Sawur (?) see Samir 

Sayan mt. 282 

Sayda (Sidon) 149 

Sayhin see Jaxartes, Chach r. 73, 149 

Saylakan (Sélakan) 120, 362 

Saymara §2, 132 

Saymur (Chaymir, Chaul), on the west 
coast of India 88 (?), 244-6, cf. Samar 

Sayram 358 

S.bkath 118 

Scythia 11, 401 

S.dnk, cf. Sidhing-kul 95, 276 

Sea of Darkness 179, 193 

Sea of Aghbab 87 

Selenga r. 265 

Seleucia (Selefke) 69, 156, 205 

Semirechye (Jetti-su) 306 

Senna 218 

Serbs, cf. Kh.rwat-in, White Croats 
423-4 

Sereth r. 466 

Serika (Sinistan) see China 11 

Seven Sleepers’ Cave 204 

Sevilla 155 

S.f.nja’i (Isfinjay) 111, 346 
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Shabirinji (?) 105 

Shabirqan, &c. see Ushbairgan 
Shabwa 77 

Sha-chou 26, 70, 85, 207, 229, 230-1, 


233, 235 
Shadhagan (Shadhakan) r. 74, 212, 377 
Shah-Mobadh’s Fortress 126 
Shahd L., cf. Sind, Tus 1. 185 
Shahra-zhir (Shah-raztr, Siyd-razir) 


132, 383 

Shahr-i Babak (Papak) 129, 380 

Shahristan, in Gurgan 133, 385; in 
Ispahan 131 

Shariyar-Kih see Qarin 387 

Shahruva 124 

Shah-Sevan t. 304 

Shahi peninsula 193 

Shakh (?)-dara r. 367 

Shaki (Shakki) 77, 144, 398 

Shal 137 

Shalahit see Sumatra 57, 187 

Shalanba 135 

Sha-lé see Kashghar 

Shamagan 129 

Shamakhi (Shammiakhiya) 144, 403 

Shaimat 125 

Shamistiyan 17 

Shamkir (Shamkhor) 144, 398 

Shan-chou, cf. Sha-chou, 230 

Shan-shan 258 

Shantarin see Santarem 

Shantariya (read Shantabriya, Cento- 
briga) 69, 155, 205, 417-8 

Shantung 221 

Shaptr 376 see Bishapir 

Shapurkast, cf. Khurramabad 132, 383 

Sharistana, near Nasa 325 

Sharja 148 

Sharkhiyan (Charkhiyadn) 6 

Sha-t’o t. 266, 267, 270 

Sha’ar (Shavur) r., of Shish 214 

Shavaran (Shabaran) 145, 404, 408 

Shavghar 454 

Shayzar 150 

Shetland is. 191 

Sh. ghl.jan 306 

Shibdm (spelt: Shij;dm) 66, 147, 203 

Shihr 148 

Shila, Shila see Corea 

Shilji (Shalji) 61, 119, 194, 358 

Shimshat (Arsamosata) 393 

Shindan, in Daghestan (?) 411 

Shing-bun (?) see S.ng-b.n 

Shing-i ‘Abbadi 105 

Shinji see Zaytun 

Shir, in Gilan 136 

Shiraz 6, 54-5, 126, 128 

Shir-Guzar 361 

Shirin (Sirin) r. see Hindiyan 74, 212-3, 


378 
Shirin-Tagab 335 
Shirjan (Shirriz) 410 
Shirad-Hazar 410 
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Shirvan (Shirvan) 144-5, 193, 403-4, 
410, 445, 454 

Sh. kakab (Shikakath) 118, 357 

Sh.lat (S.1at) 117, 356 

Shorak p. 343 

Sh.rwi r. 217 

Sh.tarkath 118 

Shughnan (Shakina, Shaqina, Shaknan, 
Shikinan, Shiginan, S.qliya?) 63, 71, 
86, 112, 349-50, 363-4, 366, 368 

Shu-lé see Kashghar 

Shimaén 115, 120, 337 

Shumayshat (Sumaysat, Samosata) 76, 
148, 393 

Shira, in Sind 123 

Shar-kul, cf. Taz-kul 184, 290 

Sharmin 105, 327 

Shiash (Susa) 40, 75, 131, 214 

Shisha, in Transcaucasia 398 

Shishtar (Tustar) town and r. 74, 130, 
213-4 

Sialkot 249 

Siao-shih 294 

Sibdast 200 

Sibih (Sibij), in Kirm4an 125, 375 

Sibinakan (Isfinaqan) 103, 325 

Si-chou see Yar-khoto 

Sicily (Siqiliya) 20, §9, 192 

Sif bani Saffar 377 

Siffin 141 

Sijilmasa 82, 154, 223 

Sikand (Shi-kand ?), cf. Yar-khoto 273 

Sikashim see Ishkashim 

Sikimisht see _Ishkamish 

Sikal, on the Issik-kul 99, 299 

Silistria (Distra) 313 

Silver island see Jazirat al-fidda 

Simhapura (Seng-ho-pu-lo) see S. labar 

Simingan 63, 108, 109 

Simnin 36, 64, 135 

Sinai see Tar-Sina; S. desert see Tih 

Sind 19, 34, 36, 52, 64, 80, 83, 89, 109, 
122-3, 125, 163, 371; desert 109; 
village near Nasa 185 

Sind-ridh, cf. Indus 72, 327 

Sindan, port in India 57, 88, 244-5 

Siniz 74, 127, 212, 377 

Sinn 76, 141 

Sipahan see Ispahan 

Siparayin see Isfarayin 

Siraf 40, 74, 127, 224 

Sir-darya see Jaxartes 

Sirgan (Sirjan) 124-5, 374 

Sirin see Shirin (Hindiyan) r. 

Sirmia (Srem) 441 

Sirrayn 147 

Sirvan, near Saymara 132, 218 

Sisar 218 

Sistan 19, 36, 55, 73, 80, 110, 125; 
desert 80, 123 

Siyah-kah (Manghishlaq) 60, 193 

Sivi, in Balichistan 111, 346 


| Siyahkal 388, 390 
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§.laba (Slab, S.liwiya), a division of 
Ris Nats of Novgorod?) 75, 159, 
433-4 

S.labar (sinhapura ?) 90, 247 

Slavs (Saq@liba) 11, 14, 42, 52-4, 59, 67, 
75-6, 79, 82-3, 142, 156, 158-60, 181, 
282, 321, 428, 433, 439-40, 442, 463; 
r. 216-7, 429; S., Christianized 157, 
320, 424, 429, 468; S., Macedonian 


429 

S.laqi see Salaqiyin 

S.miy. ee r. 71 

S.m.kna 9 

Samkarsh, Oe K.rkh, Kerch 182 

S.m.nd.r see Samandar (Khazaria) and 
Samundar (India) 

S.mywb.m, in Tibet 255 

S.ngin (Sungin, Siingiin?) 143, 397 

S.ng-b.n (Shing-bun) 108, 336 

S.nk.s village and p., in the Hindakush, 
cf. Sanglnj 112 

Socotra 58, 190 

Sofala (Sufala), in Africa 163, 472; cf. 
also Sabara 

Soghd 55, 63, 73, 95, 113, 118, 225, 234; 
r. (Zarafshan) 55, 73, 198, 211; 
Soghdians 95, 235, 274, 394, 374 

Sokh 22, 116, 355 

So-ko Mo-ho, Tiirgish t. 302 

So-lou-féng 294 

Somaliland 473 

Somam 388 

Songoy see Gogo 476 

Southern countries 163-5, 471-7 

South Pole 50-1 

Spain (Andalus) 8, 21, 36, 38, 40-1, 53, 
59, 69, 79, 83, 148, 153-6, 158 

Spalato 424 

Spine of the Earth (Zahr al-ard) 200 

S.qliya see Sicily; near the Hindikush, 
cf. Shughnan and Iskitul 112, 364 

S.rih (Zabaj?) 57 

Srinagar 254, 370 

S.rmakh (Sh.rmakh) r. see. 

Sst-chuan 194 

Stalinabad (Du-shanba) 353 

S.t.bgh.va 117 

S.tkand (spelt: Satkand, Biskand?), 
near the Jaxartes, different from 
S.tkath 72, 118 

S.tkath, see Sikand, near Turfan 94, 293 

Stone bridge, in Khuttal 359-60 

“Stone Towers’? (Burj-i sangin), cf. 
Daraut-qurghan, ‘Tashkent, Tash- 
qurghan 233, 357 

Saba, in Nubia 475 

Stbakh 114 

Sabara, in India 88, 190, 244-5 

Su-chou (Suk-chou) 26, 85, 232 

Sadan, cf. Negroes 8, 33, 52, 58, 79, 83, 
153-4, 164-5, 179 

Sughati, on the Chu 303 

Sughnag see Sanakh 
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Suhayb (?) 147 

Suhba 149 

Suhravard 132, 383. 

Sui-shih, on the Chu 227, 301, 303 

Sukar, in Egypt 78, 221 

Sukfvand 111, 347 

Sulduz 394 

Sulmi (Solmi) 272 

Suldt 407 

Sumaysat, in Jazira 141; 
cf. Shumayshat 

Sumatra (confused with Java) 57, 187-8, 
228, 241, 472-7 ; see also Balas, Gold- 
island, H.rl.j, Jaba, Jambi, Jazirat al- 
fidda, Palembang, Rami, Salahit, 
San-fo-ts’i, S.rih, Srivijaya, Waqwaq, 
Zabaj 

Sumayram, in Fars 213 

Sanakh (Sughnaq) 119, 358 

Sunbatman (?) 144, 400 

Siq al-Arba‘a 74, 130 

Siig al-Jabal 144, 400, 407 

Suquq(?), ef. Irghiz r. 306, 308 

Sar (Tyre) 59, 149 

Stra (?) is. 189 

Sura canal (nahr) 77, 140 

Striqan 124 

Surkhab see 2 Vakhshab; headwater of the 
Qunduz r. 211, 342 

Surkhan (Chaghaniyan r.) 363 

Surma (Surmaq) 129, 380 

Surr-man-ra’a see Samarra 

Surtshana (Usrishana) 55, 63, 73, 115, 
119, 354 

Sis see Shaish 

Sis-the-Distant (Sas al-Aqsa) 8, 40, 
51-2, 58, 78, 81, 154 

Sisanaqén 105 

Sutlej 198, 210, 253 

Suvar, a Bulghar town 163, 461 

Suwan see Assuan 

Suwas r. 186 

Siyab, cf. Sughati 99, 287, 289, 291, 

298, 303 

Siaizak, near the Jaxartes 308 

S.war, in Abyssinia 34, 164, 474, cf. 
‘Aydhab 

Swedes 433 

ate en Savir?), in Khazaria 162 


in Syria 148; 


Syria (Sham) 38, 53-5, 67, 78, 82-3, 141, 
a 148-50, 156; Syrian desert 58, 


=9 
Geel ler. cf. Askil, Ashkil(?) 461 


Tab (Jarrahi) r. 74, 126, 213-4, 378 
Tabaristan, cf. Mazandaran 31, 53, 55; 
65, 77, I10, 133-6, 200, 218, 385 

Tabariya (Tiberias) 1. 55, 150 
Tabarna (Taprobane) see Ceylon §7, 235 
‘Tabarga 153-4 

‘Tabarsaran, in Daghestan 450 

Tabas, rs -Masinan, Tabasayn 103, 326 
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Tabghach (Taugast, China under Wei 
dynasty) 284, 448 

Tablan (Taflan, Taylan) 156, 421 

Tabriz 142 

Tabak 148 

Tadmur 81, 149 

Tafi see Taqi 

Tafqan (Turfan?) mt. 62, 94, 194, 271, 
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‘Taghdumbash-Pamir 370 

Taha, in Egypt 476 

‘Tahart 154 

Tahi see Tari 

Ta if 146 

‘Ta'in fil-bahr see Jabal-T. 

Ja'ir-su, cf. Andicharagh 360 

Tajikistan 353 

Tagus (Taju) r. 79, 155, 205 

Takka-Desa, cf. Taqi 239, 249-50 

Takrit 66, 76, 140, 201 

Talas see Taraz, cf. Kiimi-Talas 

TJalaqan, near Qazvin 132; in Gazgan 
5, 107, 200, 332, 335; in Jukharistan 
(Taraqan, Tayaqan) 63, 109, 330, 340- 


1, 349 

Talish (Taylasan ?) 391 

Talkh.za 98 

Talvar see Munk r. 

Tamakhus 116 

Tamatarkha (Taman, Tmutarakan) 181, 
422 

Tamazan 106, 334, 336 

Tambik-i Miaristan 212 

Tamim t. 146 

Tamisha 134, 386 

Tamistan 128 

-‘Tamliyat (Namliyat) 120, 360 

Tamran 106, 334, 336 

Tana (Thana), near Bombay 238 

Tanas 154 

Tangier (Tanja) 53, 78, 154 

Tangut 228 

‘Tanis (Tanais), cf. Don 216 

Tannu-ola mt. 283 

Tantkh 67, 204 

Tapti r. 196, 198 

Taq 110 

Taqi (Taqin), cf. Takka-deSa 91, 239, 
249, 251 

TJarabulus, in Syria 9, 81 

Taran 58, 190 

Taraz (Talas, Ulugh Talas) 61, 100, 
119, 194, 202, 269, 274, 292, 303, 306, 
308, 357; r. 286, 358 

Tarbaghatai range, cf. To-ta 274, 278, 
283, 286 

Tari (Tahi), in Nubia 164, 475, 482 

Tarim (Kucha, Wajakh) r. 70, 206-7, 
222, 235 

Tarqu (Tarkhu), cf. Samandar 452 

Tarkas (Tarkish) 118 

Tarmidh (Tirmidh, Termez) 71, 114 

Tarnit 221 
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Tars-aqgan r. see Ishim 202 

Jarsis 149 

Tarun, in Fars 128 

Tas (Unis?) 65 

Tasawa, in N. Africa 474 

Ta-shih, cf. Wen-su 294 


‘Tashkent see Chach 


Tash-Qurghan, in Sarikol 233, 369 

‘Tasht (Bakhtagan) 1. 183 

Tat t., in Shirvan 408, 456 

Tatabi t. 284 

Tatar, a Turkish t. 285; Volga T. 460 

Tatar, cf. Mongols 94, 270 

Tatar, a branch of Kimik 304, 309, 317 

Taurus 204; Cilician 205 

Ja’us fortress, cf. Tilas 460 

Taushqan (spelt: 7.f.skhan, © Taghush- 
khan, or, if spelt Slasas, *Tawush- 
khan), cf. Aq-su 278, 296 

‘Tavaran, near Tis 103 

‘Javavis 113 

Tavaj 74, 212, or Tavaz 127, 377 

Taylasan (Talish) 180, 391 

Tayma 148 

Tayy mts., cf. Jabalin 67, 203, 221 

T.bagh.r, read Yabdghu 

Tekes r. 275 

Tekinabad 345 

Tephriké see Abriq 

Terek r., cf. Armn 204, 457 

Terter (Tharthir, Bardha‘a) r. 400 

Thajakh (?) t. and r., near Khotan, cf. 
Wajakh 70-1 

Thatha, cf. Mansira and Lohiari 372 

Thay (Qay ?) 84, 229 

Thrace (Thiraqiya) 32, 40-1, 79, 156-7 

Thracesion 156 

Thughir al-Jazira see Jazira 

Thule is. (Tali, Tiliya, Shetland is.) 
52, 59, 181, 191 

Tib, in Khizistan 131 

Tibet (Tubbat, Tiiptit) 24-5, 34-5, 39, 
61, 63, 79, 80, 83-6, 90, 92-4, 96, 
97, 112, 116, 119, 121, 233, 254-63, 
284, 349, 482; Bolorian T. (Baltistan) 
93, 258; Gate of T. 39, 120, 385; Inner 
T. 369; Outer T. 248 

Tibetans 39, 85, 93, 121, 227, 234, 256, 
267 

Tien-ho ch’éng, cf. Lou-lan 235 

T’ien-shan, cf. Ighraj-art, Tafqan 194-5, 
207, 226 

Tiflis 43, 144, 447, 456, 458 

Tigris 10, 76, 138-41, 218 

Tih bani Isra’il (Sinai desert) 67 

Tihama 146, 203; mts. 66, 77, 145 

Tijaspi 391 

Tiin, in Gilan 137, 390 

Tijin see Tizhin 

Til (Till), on the Hilmand 73, 111, 211, 
345 

Timbuktu 477 
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Ting-ling (Kishtim) 286 

Tinnis town 55, 151; 1. 54, 56, 78, 81, 
151-2 

Tirchul, in Burma 242, cf. T.rsil 

Tirgarin 365 


Tiz 123 

Tizhin-ridh (Tijin), in Mazandarin 77, 
218, 387 

T.khsin, a Khallukh t. 287 (cf. 282, n. 3) 

T. nkiy (?), in China 84 

T. nzagh-art, read: Topragh-art 95 

Toghuzghuz, cf. T’u-chiieh, Ghuz 11, 
13, 25-6, 28, 34-5, 52, 54, 62, 80, 
82-5, 92-8, 207, 227, 263-77, 287, 
352, 481 

Toksun, near Turfan 272 

Tolas, (Télés, Tiilis), name of the 
Uyghur (?) federation 266, 284-5, cf. 
Tialas, Talis 

Toledo (Tulaitula) 69, 79, 155 

Tong valley, near the Issik-kul 98, 292 

Tonkin 243 

Topragh-art 276 

‘Toqmagq (perhaps < Timkat?), cf. Sui- 
shi, Tun-kien 289, 303 

Tortosa (Turtisha) 155 

To-ta (Tarbaghatai?) mt. 286 

Trans-Alay Range 198 

Transoxiana 19, 22, 30, 35-6, 38-9, 
61-3, 71, 80, 83, 97, 100, 102, 112-9, 
121, 351- 

Transoxanian Marches (hudid) 30, 83, 
92, 119-22, 359-71 

Transylvania 444 

T.rsal (Tasal, Tirchul) 87 ,242 

Truxillo (Turjala) 69, 155, 205 

Tsana |. 476 

‘'Tsanar see Sanar 

Tsaritsin, on the Volga 453 

Tsih-shi mts., near Lan-chou (?) 207 

Tsna r., in Russia 464 

Tual-ta see Talas 445, 457 

T’u-chiieh, first Turkish empire, cf. 
Toghuzghuz 264, 286, 290, 447; 
Western T. 270, 286, 300 

Tudela (Tutayla) 155, 417 

Tukath (Tukkath) 117, 357 

Tukhs (‘Tukhsi) 35, 62, 83, 97-9, 297- 
300, 302, 304 

Tukharistan 63-4, 71-2, 105, 108-9, 
111, 278, 337, 347, 362; Upper T. 
349; Tukharians 304, 359, 445 

Julas (Tuwal-As, Tual-As, Tual-ta), 
cf. Alan, As 43, 162, 324, 445, 456 

Tilas (Talis, Tiilis?) mts., cf. Altai, 
Kin-shan, Télas, Yan.s 62, 196, 283, 
287 

Talim 137, 391 

Tu-lu, cf. Western T’u-chiieh 286, 300 

Tamkat (perhaps > Toqmaq) 289, 291, 
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Tinal see Tong 
Tunikabun 387, 410 
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Tanis 153 

Tiankat see Nukath 24, 117, 356 

Tunkat-i B.kharnan 118 

Tun-kien, cf. Tamkat 289 

Turd, in Egypt 476 

Taran, in Balachistaén 123, 372 

Turar-Zarakh, on the Jaxartes, cf. 
Otrar 358 

Turfan (cf. Tafqain) 26, 195, 229, 271 

Turghay r. 308 

Tiirgish 264, 268, 278, 285, 287-8, 291, 
298, 300, 302, 347; Black T. 301-3; 
Yellow T. 301-2, 317 

Turji (?) 134 

Turks 11, 20, 32, 36, 38, 44, 82, 85, 
94 (Toghuzghuz), 96, 101, 115-9, 
121, 160, 456 and passim; Tork, 2.e. 
Ghuz in Russia 316; Turk-Magyar 
409; Balqar T. 445; K.njina T. 120, 
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Turkistan, ‘Turkish lands’ 38, 61, 94, 
102, 118, 121, 351; Eastern T. 24; 
Gates of T. 38, 102, 112, 115, 122 

Tiirkmian (Ghuz) 311, 317 

Turshiz 103 

Tur-Sina (Sinai) 67 

Tas 29, 55, 64, 77, 103, 133, 185; 
1. (Chashma-yi sabz, Shahd) 55, 185 

Tismat (?), in Tibet 61, 93, 194, 259 

Tustar see Shishtar 

‘Tuwas, see Thule is. 59 

Tuwaysha 378 

Tuyugh-ghun, cf. Ajayul 258 

Tuz-chélii, in Asia Minor 183 

Tuz-kil, cf. Issik-kul, Boro-dabasun, 
Shir-kul 28, 54, 98, 184, 290 

Tuazin-‘arj (hardly Uzun-aghach!), near 
the ]. Taz-kal 98, 184, 195, 290 

Tuzin-bulagh 98, 184, 290 

Twsmt see Tasmat 

Tythal 63, 91, 198, 239, 248 


Ubulla (Bula) 76, 138 

Uch-quriqan 284 

Vera r. 323 

Uj (Uch-Turfan) 28, 98, 293-5 

Ujjayn, cf. Na’nin 189, 245, 336 

‘Ukbara 76, 140, 218 

Uk-tagh mt. 305 

‘Ulayq (‘Aliq?), mt. in Armenia 76 

Ulu-tau, cf. Kundavar mt. 202, 308 

Uninhabited Lands, of the North 42, 
96, 99, ror, 156, 158-9, 316; of the 
South 69, 83, 163, 165 

“Uqab (?), in Arabia 148, 413 

Ural mts. 204, 306, 443; r. see Yayiq 

Urasht (Urast) 72, 116; r. 355 

Urdunn (Jordan) r. 150 

Urgin (?), cf. Farmul 251 

Urkath (Uzkath ?) 99, 304 

Urmiya 143, 183; l. (Kabadhan) 379 

Ur.shfin, cf. Manduri-pattan, Mandam 
27, 87, 243 
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Orshin (Ornshin) see Orissa 27, 87, 241 
Urtab see Arthaniya 75, 159, 438 
Urumchi 265 

Orin-‘arj (Uzun-aghach) mt. 97, 290, 
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Csang, (Arsang, K.rsiing) 25, 71, 94, 208 

Ushbinikath 358 

Ushbirgin (Shabiraqan, Shibarghan, 
Sapurgan, &c.) 5, 39, 117, 335 

Ushni (cf. Asna) 394 

Ushturj 336 

Uskaf bani Junayd 139 

Ustuva, cf. Khijin 29, 77 

Ust-yurt (Chink) 312, 314 

Uswan see Assuan 

Utigur t. 264 

Uwal (Wal) is., cf. Bahrayn 190 

Uyghur, on the Orkhon 13, 233, 264, 
268; in Kan-chou (Sari-yoghur) 26, 
227, 256, 264-5; On-Uyghur 26s; cf. 
Oghor, Toghuzghuz, Yighur, Yughur 

Uzam (?) 130 

Uzbeks, in Afghanistan 288 

Uzgand 72, 116, 211, 280, 355; rivers 
of, Yabaghia and Barskhan (Khaylam, 

_ Narin) 72-3, 116, 288 

Uzkath (Z.kath), on the Chu 98, 291, 
304 

Uzu see Dniepr 

Uzun-aghach see Urun-‘arj 


Valencia (Balansiya) 155 

Vabnit (Vantit, Vabit, &c.), a Slav 
town 159, 428, 431 

Vadhar 352 

Vaghkath (Vagat) see Faghkath 354 

Vakhan (Vakhkhan) 39, 63, 71, 86, 
120-1, 325, 350, 366-8; r. (Vakhkhab) 
208; Vakhi (Vakhanians) 39, 121 

Vakhjir p. 364 

Vakhsh (Vakhshab, Surkhab) r. 71, 
120, 198, 209, 360-1; district 120; 
mts. (Alay?) 71 

Valishtan see Balis 

Vallabha, south of Chaul 246 

Valvali) 72, 109, 209, 340 

Vanandar (V.n.nd.r, N.nd.r, *Vunun- 
dur), cf. Onoghundur, W.l.nd.r xvi, 
35, 43-4, 83, 101, 160-2, 203, 320-4, 
323, 440-4, 457, 465-71; mts. (Car- 
pathians?) 160 

Varat‘an (Barshliya, Bashli?) 449, 453 

Varaghsar 113 

Varang see Warank 

Vardhil 117 

Vardoj r. 365 

Vardik 357 

Vardigiya (Bardij?) 144, 398 

Variag (Var’ag), cf. Warank 432-3 

Varméshian see D.rm.shan 

Varpuva (Varfa) 136, 387 

Vartan (Warthan, Altan) 77, 142, 395, 
493 
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Varzugin, near Ahar 396 

Vasarnik see Savnik 

Vascones see Basques 

Vastan, in Daylam 136, 388 

Vathkath (Vankath) 116, 355 

V’atichi, Russian t. 436 

Vayagan 74, 127-8, 213, 379 

Vayhind (Ohind, Gandhira) 63, 92, 
251, 253-4 

Vayshagirt (Bishgird, Véshagirt) 115, 
120, 353 

Vehrot (Oxus) 331 

Venice 423 

Vima, in Jabaristaén 135 

Vindhya, mts. 198, 236 

Vindishavur see Gundé-Shavur 

Vistula r. 430 

V.j.khyan (?), in Tibet 93, cf. Wajakh (?) 

Vlachs (Rumanians) 468 

Vogul t. 309, 318 

Volga, cf. Itil 41, 43-4, 305, 309, 312-6, 
462 

Volga Tartars see Tatar 

V.r.ni mt., in Ghir (?) 343 

V.r.shan, in Khazaria, cf. Varat'an (?) 


453 
Vulashgird 124 

Vulundur see W.I].ndr 470 
Vuy-tsang, in Tibet, cf. Using 262 


Wadi Bayhan (spelt: Mijdn) 77, 148 

Wadi al-Qura 148 

Wadi Halfa 477 

al-Wahat (‘Oases’) mt. 69, 78, 81, 152; 
desert 151 

Wajakh r., near Khotan 70, 206-7 

Waqwaq 228; Gold island (Sumatra) 
52, 83-4, 187; in Zangistan 472 

Warank (Varang, Var’ag) 181, 432; 
W. sea 182, 422 

Wasit 37, 76, 129, 138-9; swamp 77 

Wei-ho r. 20 

Wen-su (B.nchil, *B.nchik) 27-8, 98, 
240, 283, 293-4, 296 , 

White Croats 430, 432, cf. Serbs 

Wisi, northern t. 309 

W.i.ndr (W.L.nd.ri, *Wulundur), cf. 
Vanandar 443, 459, 468-70 

Women, Isle of, (Kwen, Naissare) 8, 
58~9, 191 

Wu-sun t. 444 


XSa6rG-suka see Vayshagirt 353 
Xvanvant mt. 330 


Yabaghi, Khallukh t. 285, 287-8; r. (cf. 
Uzgand r.) 116, 211, 288-9, 293 

Yabght (Yafghu, Janart) p. 276, 296 

Yabis (Ibiza) is. 59, 192 

Yafa 149 

Yafinj, cf. Mab.nj-J.rabas 95, 276-7 

Yaghma (Y.ghmiy4) t. 34-5, 62, 73, 
83, 95-8, 195, 260, 270, 278, 290, 301 
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Yahtidhan see Jahidhan 

Yahddhliq 117 

Yakh-su (Akhsha), cf. Kulab r. 208 

Yakh, Kih-i yakh see Qasak 

Yakutek 285 

Yalama r. 456 

Yalapan (?) 118 

Yamiak (Yimiak), cf. Kimik, Namakiya 
305, 316 

Yamakoti see Jamagird 189 

Yamama 146 

Yamgin, Y.nb.qan see Yumgian 

Yamkert see Jamagird 

Yangi-Baliq, in the T’ien-shan 235, 272 

Yangi-Kiand see Dih-i nau 

Yang-tze kiang 195, 206, 208, 228, 230 

Yar, near the Issik-kul [perhaps = 
Sarigh} 292, 297-8 

Yarkhoto (Si-chou) 265 

Yarim, in Arabia 413 

Yarkand 248; r. 206 

Yasi p. 292-3, 310 

Yasin-Gilgit r. 210 

Yavadvipa (Iabadiu, Jazirat al-fidda) 186 

Yayik (Ural) r. 215, 309, 313-4 

Yazd (Katha) 129, 380 

Yazdashir, in Kirman 375 

Yazidiya, in Shirvan 404 

Yemen 20-1, 40, 66, 81, 146-7 

Yen-ch’i see Qarashar 275 

Yenisey r. 196, 283, 286, 362 

Yevlakh, on the Kurr 400 

Y.ghsiin-Yasi, in Kimakia 100, 309 

Yighur see Yughur 

Yighur of Turkistan 309 

Yumiar see Obi 

Y.ra r., near Khotan 255 

Yii-chou, cf. Oj, Wen-su 27, 294 

Yugria, ‘‘Southern” (?) 318 

Yakand 117 

Yuaghir (Yighir, Kimak-Yighir), a t. 
near the Aral sea 180, 215, 310, 312 

Yulduz, in the T’ien-shan 275-6 

Yumgan 367-8 , 

Yin (?) kingdom, in Jukhiristan 109, 
340, 349 

Yan (Bwr, Mwr?)1., in Fars 54, 127, 183 

Yinan see Greece 158 

Yiingii see Aq-su 296 

Yiin-nan 236, 240 

Yin.s mt. see Tilas 287 

Yura (Yiighra), t. 309-10, 437 


Zab, Greater and Lesser 76 

Zabaj, cf. S.rih, Sumatra, Waqwagq, 
Zaba 33-4, 52, 57, 83, 163-4, 228, 
471-2 

Zabid 20-1, 40, 147 

Zabul (Jabulistan) 112, 346 

Zaghawa (spelt: Laba) 165, 477 

Zagros 383 

Zakatali (according to A. Genko, *Zakar- 
tala? ‘‘Zacharia’s plot’’) 410 
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Zémin 115 

Zamin-davar 64, 111, 177, 344-5 

Zamm 200 

Zamr-i Atash-parast 366 

Zandana 112 

Zandaramish 116 

Zangan 132 

Zangi, ‘‘East-Africans”’ 51, 163-4; Waq- 
waqian Z. 56 

Zangistan (Zangibar, Zanj) 33-4, 52, 
83, 163-4, 179, 228, 471-2; sea 52 

Zangiya 262 

Zarafshan r. see Soghd r.; range see 
Buttaman 211 

Zarah 55, 73, 185 

Zari-i Murgh mt., in Ghar 343 

Zarin-ridh (Zayanda-rid) 131, 383 

Zarman (spelt: Armdn) 113, 352 

Zarq, in Marv 105 

Zarqan, in Fars 128, 379 

Zava, near Khotan 93, 259 

Zawila, in Fazzan 153, 416, 477 

Zaybak, cf. R.kht.j.b 120, 364-5, 367 

Zaydan 380 

Zayla‘ (spelt: Ryn) 474 

Zaytin, in China 227 

Zhasht (Jasht, Rasht) 63, 120, 361, 363 

Zina-ab 353 

Zinvar 114 

Zirigaran, in Daghestan 450 

Zirkhan 365 

Z.kat see Uzkath 291 

Zughar (Zo'ar) 67, 151, 415 

Zizan (Z6zan) 103 


The following names could not be 

transliterated in Latin characters: 

SD »y\, in Transoxiana 117 

u>>y\, mt. in Armenia 218 

nti] 229 

crip) (G53,!), east of the Aral sea 306, 
315, 317 

u-lowh, in Transoxiana 118 

wy) dew, in Toghuzghuz 95 

Jy, in Khallukh 98 

gba) ODL (Nylan?), in Gilan 136 

aS GG , in Transoxiana 118 

cle (Ghannaj?), in Transoxiana 117, 357 

2S, in Transoxiana 118 

er 97, in Transoxiana 117 
yt, in Farghana 116 

lS. (M.skan?), in Transoxiana 116, 


355 
2S\6, in Transoxiana 119 


ax (pods), in the Hindakush 121 
yb, in Sistan 345 
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wy, ef. Yan, in Tukhiristin 340 

\iy, in Chaghaniyan 353 

jy, cf. Nadiz, in Chaghéniyan 120, 359, 
361 


JSG, in Gillan 134 

Ole, in Kirman 125 

Sue, in Transoxiana 118 

ae -p-, in Transoxiana 118 

laa, in Tibet 255 

o> (Aj.kh?), in Transoxiana 117, 357 


gir 


So, in Chaghdéniyan (Régar?) 114, 209 
2S jes, in Transoxiana 118 


uw» Fiver 73 = ental; 215 
ue, in Arabia 148 
cls, in Arabia 148 


jy ls rivers east of the Aral sea, 
Oe 


B. PERSONAL NAMES AND TITLES 


‘Abd al-Rahman, Cordovan caliph 470 

‘Abdallah ibn al-Mubdarak 141 

‘Abbasids 11, 12-13, 15, 27, 40, 140-1, 
352, 460 

‘Abd al-Qayyam b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 
al-Farisi, owner and scribe of the 
H.-'A. vii-viii, 166 

Abraham 37, 88, 139, 146, 150 

abshdd (ayshd, ansa), Khazar title 162, 


451 
Aba ‘Ali Ahmad, of Chaghaniyan 17 
Aba ‘Ali, a Mu'tazilite imam 381 
Aba Bakr Muhammad, of Chaghaniyan 


17 
Abi-Da’idids 341, 345, 359 
Aba Dulaf of Karaj 132, 383 
Abul-'Abbas, caliph 141 
Abul-Fadl ibn-al-‘Amid 29, 133 
Abul-Fadl Gulpdyagani ix, xv, 3 
Abul-Fath, of Badhakhshan 349-50 
Abul-Hirith, see Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Abul-Muzaffar, see Muhammad b. 
Ahmad 
Abi Muhammad [b.] Hasan b. Mihran 


177 
Abi Muslim 356 
Aba Muzahim, khaq4n, 300, 303 
Abia-Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad 6, 177 
Aba-Saj, see Yasuf 
Adam 37, 61, 146, 194 
‘Adud al-daula, Bayid 28, 214, 374 
Afrasiyab, dynasty of 278, 295 
Afrigh (Afrighan, Farighin, Ifrigh) 6, 
173-4, 342, 371 
afshin, title in Usrashana 354 
Ahmad b. Farighin 6, 175 
Ahmad b. Mu'‘tasim, “Abbasid II 
Ahmad b. Sahl, of Marv 16-17 
‘Ala b. Ahmad al-Azdi 172, 394 
‘Alawi Burqa‘i 139, 392 
Alexander the Great 156, 225 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib 17, 140 
‘Ali b. Haytham, of Shirvan 406 
‘Ali b. Misa al-Rida, in Mashhad 103 


‘Ali b. Sukkari (Sagzi?), in Dihistin 133 
Almush (Mus), Bulghar king 162, 461 
"Amr b. Layth, Saffarid 6, 176, 342, 347 
Anas b. Malik 139 
Ardashir Babakan 127 
Arish the Archer 330-1 
Arpad 461 
Arslan, Uyghur prince 272 
Asparukh 467-8 
azim of Khotan 25, 85, 234 
‘Aziz, Fatimid caliph 27 


Babur 251 

Badi‘ al-Zaman Hamadhani 178 

Bagratunids 397 

Bahram Chabin 102 

Bahram Guar 447 

Ballah-ra (Ballah-ray), king in India 88, 
89, 91, 236-8, 244, 251 

Banijar family, of Khuttal 353, 359 

baraz-banda, ruler of Manshan 106, 335 

Barzuvila, Turkish prince 461 

Basil I, emperor 424 

Ba’ira (B.raza), king of Qinnauj 239, 


253 
Bav, Bavand dynasty 135 
Bayan, son of Kubrat 467 
bayghi, cf. yabghti 296, 303-4. 
B.dan-Sanka (B.dan-Sangi), 
298, 304 
ae a cf. Yinal-beg-tegin 95, 274, 


dihqin 


Bila Qaghan 265, 302 

Bltwar (Yiltuvar?), Bulghar king 461 
Boghra-Khan 278 

Boris, king 468 

Bsmit-Swyt, see S.mit-swyt 
Bugha, Mutawakkil’s general 4o1 
Bulirin-shah, of Bolor 121 

Bayids 28-9, 138, 214, 374, 377, 392 


Chalukya dynasty of Vengi 238 
Chandél dynasty 237 
Charlemagne (Qarula) 191, 424 
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Chasdai ben Shafrut 470 
Chaulukya dynasty 250 
chorepiscopos (korikoz) 402 


Dahum (Ruhmi, &c.), king in India 62, 
92, 80, 87, 236-8. 

Daniel, prophet 131, 382. 

Dan-sanka, see B.dan-sinki 

Daqiqi, poet 178 

Dara (Darius) 129 

Darmashi-shah (Varméshan), in Giz- 
gan 106, 333 

Dhanga, Chandél king 237 

Dib-baquy 357 

Dihqan-i Iliq 117, 356 

Dihqan-i Zhasht 120 

Dula, Alan prince 457 

Daqqagq, Hasan Abi Sa‘id 127, 377 


eltdbir, Turkish title 265 
Eran-shah (?), see Layzin-shah 407 


Fadl b. Sahl 350 

Fadl b. Yahya, Barmakid 350, 361 

Faghfir-i Chin 84 

Fa’iq, amir 176 

Fana-Khusrau, see Pana-Khusrau 

Faridan (Afridhin, Faridhin) 6, 84, 
106, 174, 227 

Farighinids 4-7, 173-8, 336, 344 

Fatimids, cf. Maghribi 20, 27, 89, 239, 
246, 415 

Fazari, astronomer 133, 189, 384 

Fazhighin, cf. Afrigh 173 

Filan-shah 454 


Galen (Jalinis) 151 

Ghaba, king in India, cf. Jaba 237 

Ghada’iri, poet 384 

Ghaznavids 30, 177, 343-4, 346 

Ghir-shah 1, 5, 110 

Gog and Magog (absent in the text) 
439, 451 

Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty 198, 
246, 249 

Giuzgan-khudah 175 


239) 


Habbar b. al-Aswad 372 
Hajjaj b. Yisuf 138 

Hallaj 23, 128, 379 
Hamdianids 20 

al-Harbi, Aba Nasr 18 
Haran al-Rashid 103, 149 
Hasan Basri 139 

Hashim b. Banijar 353 
Hatim b. Da’ad, of Khuttalan 361 
Hekmat, A. A. khan 376 
Hermes 37, 152 

Hiwali, rulers of San‘a 20 
Hsi Tsung, emperor 267 
Hsiian Tsung, emperor 265 
Huang-Ch’ao 259, 267 


{brahim Darbandi, ruler of Shirvan 405 
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idiqut, king of Bish-baliq 271 
Idrisids 417 

tkhshed, kings of Farghana 355 
Ilmalm.s.n.-jabdya 288 

Ilyasid dynasty 374 

Isaac 1§0 

Isma‘il ibn-‘Abbad, minister 18 
Isma‘il ibn-Ahmad, Saémanid 6, 176 
I Tsung 265 


Jaba ‘‘the Indian’”’, king of Sumatra (7?) 
57, 249 
Faba-yi khushk, ‘‘Continental” Jaba 63, 


249 
jabghu see yabght 

jabuya 298 

Jacob 150 

Ja‘far b. Sahl b. Marzban 6-7 
Jalal al-din Khwarazm-shah 348 
Javanshir b. Grigor 396 

Jaypal of Vayhind 92, 237, 254 
Jebu-Khak‘an 304 

Jesus 150 

Jubba‘i, Aba ‘Ali 130 
jula, Magyar title 101, 320, 323 
Julanda bul-K.rk.r 143 
Julandids 39, 40, 399 


Kabil, king of Nubia 78, 164, 475 

Kabul-shah 350 

kanarang 379 

Kasranid dynasty 404, 406 

Kayka’is 189 

Khaidu 275 

Khaqgan Ris see Ris-khaqan 

Khaqan of Tibet 85 

Khazar-khaqan 451 

Khirkhiz-khaqan 96, 97 

Khumar-bik 349, 364 

Khursan-shah 144, 404, 455 

Khar-tegin 355 

Khutoghlan 288 

Khwarazm-shah 121-2, 174, 180, 309- 
10, 348, 371 

Kimak-khaqan 
310 

King of the East, see Samanids 112 

Kisa’i the Reader 133, 384 

k.nda, Magyar title 320, 323 

k.nd.r, title 323-4 

Kobrat 467, 470 

kiiddrkin, title 312 

Kiil-tegin 302 

Kar-sal (Kiil-chur) 301 


100; Kimiak-yabghiy 


Layth, Saffarid 110 

L.ban-shah, cf. alban 454 

Li-k’o-yung 267 

Layzan-shah (Layran, &c.) 144, 404-1 
Lohara dynasty 250 

Long-tegin see P’ang-t’é-lé 226 

mir-t rudh 113 

Louis the Pious, emperor 433 
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Maghribi, cf. Fatimids 3, 246 

al-mahardj of Zabaj 473 

Mahdi, caliph 10, 311 

Mahmid Ghaznavid 6, 27, 176, 327, 
336, 346 

Mahodaya, cf. Ba’ira 253 

Ma’mian, caliph 10-11, 40, 112, 140, 
220, 350 

Ma’minids of Khwaérazm 174, 371 

manaf (?) 293 

Mani 25, 84-5, 130, 269 

Maniach, a Soghdian 293 

Manjik, poet 178 

Mansur, caliph 138 

Mansiar (b.) Nah, Samanid 6 

Marwan, Omayyad 452, 455. 476 

al-Marwazi, Husayn b. ‘Ali, a general 16 

al-Marwazi, Muhammad Su'luk 16 

Marzban b. Zadiya 6 

Marzuban b. Muhammad, Musiafirid 
396-7, 406, 499 

Mas‘iaid Ghaznavid 177, 334, 336, 343 

Mazyadids 404 

Mazyar 387 

Mihran dynasty 397 

M.nh.b (Fanjab, pungawa?), king of 
Zabaj 164 

Moses 148, 449 

Muhammad b. Ahmad, Abul-Muzaffar, 
of Chaghaniyan 178 

Muhammad b. Ahmad, Abul-Harith, 
Farighani vii, 4, 6, 49, 173, 175-6 

Muhammad b. Fadl Qarmati 21, 66, 


203 
Muhammad b. Hasan the Lawyer 133, 


384 

Muhammad b. Yazid, Shirvan-shah 
406, 455 . 

Muhammad Ghaznavid 177 

Muhammad Khwarazm-shah 309 

Muhammad Nadir khan, king of 
Afghanistan 337 

Muhammad b. Zakariyya Razi 132, 384 

Muhtaj family of Chaghaniyan 353 

Mu‘izz, Fatimid 27 

Muntasir, Samanid 177 

al-Muqanna‘ 311, 356 

Muatadir, caliph 352, 460 

Mus®firids 394, 396 

Mu'tadid, caliph 15 

Mu'‘tamid, caliph 12-13 

Mu‘tasim, caliph 11, 40, 140 

Mutawakkil, caliph 140 


Nasir al-Daula, Hamdanid 20 
Nasir al-din Shah 390 

Nasr b. Ahmad, Sémanid 116 
Nasr II 16-17, 22 

Nayzak [*Nizuk ?] 332 
Nayzak Tarkhan 327, 338, 340 
Nimrid 139 

Nizam al-mulk 377 

N.jaba, cf. Jaba 249, 251 
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Noah 66, 412 

Nah b. Asad, Simiénid 358 

Nah b. Mangar, Sam&nid 4, 176, 178 


Oldenburg, S. F. x 

Oleg 433 

‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-’Aziz, in Mangara 88 
‘Omar ibn al-Khattib 139 

Omayyads 155, 417 


Pakh (?), prince in Tukhiristin 109 
Pana-Khusrau, Biyid 28, 124 
P’ang-t’é-lé 226, 264 

Parmitdha, son of Shiba 185 

Piran 295 

Pralambha dynasty 240 
P.rvané-Zabghii 482 

Pu-ku-ts’un, Uyghur chief 265 


Qadir-khan Qangli 309 

Qalin b. Sh.khir, in Kan-su (?) 227 

Qara-Khanids (Al-i Afrasiyab) 234, 278, 
280, 287, 295, 299, 355 

Qara-Khitay (Liao) dynasty 276 

ginndz, Russian title 429 

Qubilay 228 

Qut-tegin (Qitegin), ruler of the Labin 
t. 292, 301 

Qutayba b. Muslim 338, 340 


Ra‘i b. Ra‘i (Za'i b. Za‘i) 165, 476 

Ras-Tarkhan 451 

Rastrakita dynasty 238 

Ravshiar, see Rivshar 332 

Ibn Rawwad 143, 395 

ray, Indian rajah 62, 72, 238; cf. Ballah- 
ra 

rayina [*rdntya?], Indian queen 87, 238, 


243 
R.hmi, see Dahum 237 
R’urik 433 
Ris-khaqan 159, 433, 436, 438 
Rustam 17, 280 
Rusudan, queen of Georgia 397 
Rutbil, see Zunbil 


Sabuktagin 30, 176, 342, 344 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas 140 

Saffarids 6, 176 

sdghiin, title 291 

Sailendra (Srivijaya) dynasty 241 

Salman al-Farisi 453 

Salagiyin dynasty 91, 239, 249 

Sam (Sama b. Lu’ayy), ruler of Mul- 
tan 89, 239 

Samianids 5-6, 16, 30, 102, 175-7, 227, 
270, 352, 357 

Sanjar, sultan 311 

Sarv, known to Firdausi 17 

Sasadnians 105, 108, 126, 138, 139, 332, 
337, 378, 401, 404, 406, 454 

Sataha (?), ruler in Sumatra (?) 87, 236, 


241 
Satuq Bughra-khan 278, 281 
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se-li-fa, Turkish title 449 

ShAéba, ‘“Turkish’’ king 185 

shad-tutug, title 278, 310 

Shaddadids 397 

Shafi‘, imam 151 

shahr-salir, king of Andaréb 109 

Shahrukh, Timirid 20 

Shammikh b. Shuja‘ 404 

Shanaspids of Ghar 333, 343 

Shapir I 128, 381 

Shaqiq Balkhi 114, 354 

shdr, title in Gharchistin 327, 332, 335, 
341, 344 (shdr of Ghir?) 

shir (shér), title in Bamiyadn 109, 341, 
and Khuttalan 359 

Shiriydn-shah 404, 410 

Shirvin (Shérvan), a Ghir chief 343 

Shirvan-shah 144, 404, 454-5. 

Shu‘ayb, prophet 148 

Sipahbadh-i Shahriyar-kah 135 

Sirin’s son 139 

Siyadvush 174, 371 

Smbat I, Bagratunid 397 

S.mit-swyt (Bsmit-swyt), cf. Swyt- 
mlk 159 

“Son of the Sun” 121, 369 

Srivijaya, cf. Sailendra 188, 241 

stibanj (Jupan?) 429, 431 

Sul, prince of Dihistan 311 

Sulaiman ibn al-Hasan al-Qarmati 127 

Su-lu 300-1 

Sunbat, see Smbat 143, 397 

Svetopluk (Sventopluk) 430, 442 

Sviatoslav 439 

Swyt-mlk  (Swyyt-mlk, Svetopluk ?) 
428-9 


tabin, title 293 

Tahir b. Fadl of Chaghaniyan 178 
Tahmirath 105 

taksin title 272, 297 

TJalha b. ‘Ubaydallah 139 
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tarkhdn-khdqdn, Khazar title 161, 451 
tekin, title 288 

T’ é-p ’ang-lé 275, 301 

Timar 196 

Tubbat-khagqin 71, 92, 93 

Tar, son of Faridin 227 
Tirgish-khaqan 284, 289 

Tuzin, Turkish chief 20 


Ulugh-bek 3-4 

ustunddr, title 135, 387 

utsmi, ruler of the Qaytaq 449 
Uyghur-khan 267 


Varaz-Grigor 397 


waranda, title in Gazgan 106 
Wang Yen-té 269, 272 
Wiathig, caliph 11-12, 13 
Wu-chih-lé, Tiirgish chief 300 


yabghi(jabght), Turkish title 95, 97, 98, 
275, 287, 288, 297, 303, 304, 312, cf. 
jabiuya; Zabghi 482 

Yahuda ben Barzillai 470 

Yahya b. Zayd, imam 335, 356 

Ya‘qub b. Layth, Saffarid 131, 345 

Yaroslav of Kiev 316, 444 

Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani, cf. 
Mazyadids 404 

Yinal-beg-tegin ( Y.ndlb.rr.kin) 99, 303, 
cf. Bek-tegin 

Yasuf b. Abil. $aj Divdad 142, 394 


Zaghi b. Zaghi, see Ra‘j b. Ra'i 
Zahak (Zuhak, azdahak) 174 
satsan, title 285 

Zemarchos 347 

Ziyadids, in Yemen 20 

Ziyarids 385 

Zubayda 150, 349 

zunbil (rutbil), title in Zabul 345 
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D. LOCAL PRODUCTS AND SPECIALITIES 


Ambergris—Hindistan, Rami, Santa- 
rem 

Animals: Civet Cats—Sarandib; Ele- 
phants—Andras, &c., China, Qimar, 
Ur.shfin, Urshin; Game—Ararat, 


Ghiz, Jabalal-Qilal, Yaghma ; Harts— 
Ighraj-art; Monkeys—Yemen; Musk- 
deer—Sarandib, Saukji, Tialas; Rhi- 
noceros—Qamariin, Rami, Sarandib, 
Waq-waq; Wild Asses—mt. of the 
Oases, region between Egypt and 
Nubia; Wild Sheep—mt. of theOases 

Antidotes—Rami, Bushang 

Armour, Arms, Coats of Mail—Ghir; 
Arrows—Chiach, Sikashim; Blades— 
Urtab; Bows—Chiach; ‘‘Selomonian’”’ 
Swords—Ris (p. 437) 

Asa Foetida—Marv, Sistan 


Birds: ‘Akka—on the Tarim; Faucons 
and Pelicans—Dvihistanan-sur; Indian 
Cuckoos, K.rkri, Parrots and Pea- 
cocks—India 

Brooms—Gilan 


Caraway—Barda‘ 

Cardamum—Sarandib 

Carpets—Fars, Ram (tanfasa); Prayer— 
Gilan, Jahrum, Magan; Weollen— 
Bukhara, Darzangi; Zz/é—Akhlat, 


Arjij, Bargri, Bidlis, Guzgan, Jah- 
rum, Khoy, Migqan, Nakhchuvan, 
Fars, Sistan; Rugs—Amol, Fars; 
Palds-rugs—Chaghaniyan, Guzgan, 
Maqan; Stuff used as Carpets—Sis- 
tan, Tabaristan; cf. Gilim 
Cattle—Bulghari, Hashumkirt, Khaza- 


rian Pechenegs, Khur, Kijkanan, 
Maghrib, Turan; Asses—Egypt; 
Camels--Sarakhs, Shihr, S.labur; 


Cows—Baliat, Chigil, Ghaz, Guzgan, 


Jalat, Khazar, Khirkhiz, S.labur, 
‘Tibet, Toghuzghuz ; Horses—Chadh- 
ghal, Chaghaniyan, Chigil, Ghiz, 


Gizgian, Katan, Khallukh, Khirkhiz, 
Khuttalin, K.ral, &c., Tibet, Tukhs, 
Toghuzghuz, Tukharistan, Yaghma; 
Mules—Barda‘, Kish; Sheep—Balit, 
Chadhghal, Chigil, Ghaz, Gizgan, 
Hashumkirt, Inner Bulghar, Isbijab, 
Jalat, Khallukh, Khazar, Khazarian 
Pecheneg, Khirkhiz, Kh.mid, Ki- 
mak, N.zvan, Rang-Rong, Saylakan, 
San, Saqlab, S.labur, Tibet, Toghuz- 
ghuz, Tukhs, Tukharistan, Yaghma, 
Zabulistan; Vakhshi Sheep—Liv- 
kand ; Swine—Saqlab; Yaks—Saukja 
Cereals-—Andarab, Dihistan, Gharchi- 
stan, Magan, Nasa, Nabin, Siki- 
misht, Tukharistan; Barley—San‘a, 
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Sirrayn; Millet-—Saqlib, Kirmin; 
Rice—Daylaman ; Sorghum—Mu- 
ghin, &c., Sirrayn; Wheat—San‘a 

Cheese (?)—Karaj-i Radhravar; Rukh- 
bin—Kath 

China (ghaddra)—China, Rayy 

Cinnamon—China, Darchin 

Clothing : Aprons—Basra ; Cloaks—Ispa- 
han, Rayy; Handkerchiefs—Egypt; 
Kerchiefs—Amol, Bulli Kerchtefs— 
Ubulla, Gold Shot—Amol; Puttees— 
Darzangi; Quilted Garments—Kath; 
Robes—Egypt ; Stockings—Rim, Tis; 
Trouser-cords—Akhlat, &c., Duvin, 
Khizistan, Ram, Salamis, Jib, Tis, 
Wasit; Turbans—Bam, Shish, Bulli 
Turbans—Ubulla, Stuff for Turbans— 
Khalkhin, R.bind; Woollen Taylasdans 
—Rayy; Vetls—Baylagan, Vigdaya 
Veils—Giuzgan 

Cloves—Jaba, Salahit, Sarandib 

Condiments—Marv 

Coral—Hindistan, Tabarqa 

Cords, Hemp—Samarqand 

Cotton—Dahum’s country, Marv, Ni- 
shapir, Qaban, Rayy 

Crimson—Duvin 

Cumin—Bahrigan, Kamin, &c. 

Curtains—Basunnay 

Cushions, Covers for—Kath 


Drinks (potions ?)—Baghdad 

Drugs—Farghana, Khalkhin, Khorasan, 
Kish, Transoxiana, mt. between 
Coria and Truxillo; Cassta Fistularis 
and Tamarind—Jab.rs.ri; Cubeb— 
Jaba, Salahit; Embtlica Officinalis, 
Myrobalan, Terminalia Belerica— 
road between Ramiyan and Jalhan- 
dar; Gentian—Gibraltar; Tiryak 
(antidote) plant—Bishang 


Electuaries—Baghdad 


Fans—Tirmidh 

Felts—Giuzgan, Isbijab, Kath, Talaqan 
(Gizgian) 

Fish—Abaskin, Arzan 1., Bankalis, 
Bazhgah, Caspian sea, Daylaman, 
Mymiaty |., Majghari; Maha fish— 
Gilan 

Frankincense—Shihr 

Fruit—Ark, ‘Ayn-Zarba, Barda‘, Bu- 
khara, Buragird, Diza, Farah, Ku- 
mish, Malatya, Marad, Mizhan, 
Nihavand, Palestine, Qazvin, Simin- 
gan, Simnan, Jukharistan; Dried— 
Bust; Almonds—Lahore; Apples— 
Istakhr; Bananas—Balis, Bankalis; 
Chestnuts—Barda‘; Citrons—Amol, 
Balkh; Fragrant citrons—Shish; Yel- 
low Citrons—Damascus; Coco-nuts— 
Balis, Bankalis, Kanbaya mt. La- 
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hore, Sarandib, S.libdr; Dates— 
‘Abdasi, Alin, Arabia, Bam, Bayias, 
Farah, Bahrigan, &c., Nahrawin, 
Nim-Radhi, Qandabil; Dried dates 
—Sistin; Figs—Hulwin; Grapes— 
Hamdan (p. 146), Mirvat (p. 321); 
Hazel-nuts—Lishtar; Yalghiza—La- 
hore; _Mulberry—Barda‘'; Oranges, 
sour—Amol, Balkh; Pomegranates— 
Khujand; Ratsins—Karikh, Maélin 
(Ta'tft) 

Fuel—Ararat, Jabal al-Qilal, Mizhan 

Furs—Khallukh, Khirkhiz, Kuyaba, 
N.zvan, Tukhs, Yaghma; Beaver— 
Qabala; Ermine—Tibet; Foxes, 
Black—Tibet, Toghuzghuz; Striped 
and Red—Toghuzghuz; Grey Squtr- 
rels—Tibet, Tialas; Lambskins—Kur- 
dar; Sabija (?)—Toghuzghuz; Sable 
Martens—Kimik, Tibet, Tudela, 
Tiulas (cf. pp. 196, 278); Weasel— 
Baradhas, Tibet 


Gilims (Tapestry Woven Carpets)—Diar- 
zangi, Pars, Wasit; Blue—Ridhan; 
Kimish Gilims—Amol 

Glass—see Nisibin and p. 165 

Glaze-ware—Baghdad, Rayy (?) 

Grape-syrup—Araghan, Baun, Herat 


Honey—Adharbayjin, Armenia, Arran, 
Saqlab, S.labar 


Insects and Reptiles: Crocodiles—Busir ; 
Flies (carnivorous)—Sarir ; Mosquttoes 
(pashsha)—Nih, Tamisha ; Scorpions— 
Kashan, Nisibin, Hims, Tabarga; 
Snakes—Ahwaz, Artij, Hims, Nisibin 


Khadvkhir, Chinese—China 
Khutti-Horn—China, Khirkhiz, Tibet 


Leather—Anbir, Sind 


Mahfuri [Plates ?]—Khursan 

Manna (shirkhisht)— Herat (cf. p. 343) 
(tarangabin)—Kish 

Mats—‘Abbadan, Amol, Gilan, Mam- 
tir; Green—Tirmidh 

Metals: Copper—Biarijan mt., Cyprus, 
Farghana, Georgian mts., Guzgan, 
Kirman, Sardan, Spain, Tas; Gold— 
Abyssinia, Akhsikath, Badhakshan, 
China, Chinese mts., Farghana, Gold 
is., Gizgan, Ilaq, Jabal al-Qamar, 
al-Jaza’ir al-khaliya, Khorasan, Khut- 
talan, Kirmaén, Mugattam mt., 
N.zvan, Pars, Qamarin, Ribat-i Kar- 
van, Rang-Rong, R.bishiaran, be- 
tween Rim and Armenia, Sands 
of the Mines, Sarir, Satif, Sijil- 
masa, Spain, the Sadan, Sis-the- 
Distant, Transoxiana, Waq - Waq, 
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Zabaj, Zangistén, Zawila; [aurtferous 
sands—Jiruft, Sijilmasa]; Iron—Ban- 
kalas(?), Dunbavand, Gizgan, Istakhr 
mt., Samar, Surishna; Lead—Biri- 
jan, Farghina, Guzgin, Kimrmin, 
Samar, Sarir, Spain, Transoxiana, 
Tiss; Quicksilver—Farghana, Sokh 
(? § 25, 49.); Stlver—Akhsikath, An- 
darab, Georgian mts., Giazgan, ‘llaq, 
Jabal ‘al-Qamar, Jariyana, Khorasan, 
Khuttalan, Kirman, Kah-i Sim, 
Kihsaym, Mugattam, Nayin, Panjhir, 
Pars, Sardan mt., Silver is., Transox- 
iana; Tin—Kala [cf. p. 187] 

Minerals: Ammoniac—Buttaman, Far- 
ghana, ‘Transoxiana; Antimony— 
Gizgan, Samar, Tiss; Arsentc— 
Transoxiana, Dhakhkath, Kucha 
[p. 226]; Bezoar Stone—Farghana; 
Bitumen—Daragird; Crystal—Bagh- 
dad; Emery—Qamarin, Sarandib 
mt.; Glass Stone—Nisibin (cp. p. 
393); Lode Stone—Béarijan, Farghana, 
Kirman; Marble-like Stone—Simin- 
gan; Naphta—Baka; Plasma—Cyp- 
rus; Salt—‘Abbadan, Daragird, Kash- 
mir, Kuhak, Limrask, Radhan, Tuz- 
kul, Yan; Black and Yellow Salt— 
Daragird; Red Salt—Daragird, Kish; 
Saltpetre—Bukhara; Mekkan Sand— 
‘Arab country; Red Sand—Habir; 
Schists, Combustible (?)—Farghana; 
Sulphur—Transoxiana; Vitriol—Giuz- 
gan, Transoxiana 


Musk—Baytal, B.lhari, Misa, Khir- 
khiz, Tibet, Toghuzghuz, Tukhs, 
Vayhind 


Napkins, Dessert—Damghan 
Nutmeg—Sarandib 


Oil—Baghdad, Rayy (? see p. 384) 


Paper—Samarqand 

Pearls —‘Aden, MHindistan, Gandafa 
sea, Kharak, Khumdan, Rami, Saran- 
dib 

Pepper—Kanbaya mt., Malay, Ur.shfin 

Perfumed Waters—Sari; Palm-blossom, 
Rose and Santoline—Gir ; Saffron and 
Sandalwood—Sari; Violet—Pars 

Plants: Indigo—Bahrigin; Madder— 
Barda‘, Jazirat al-Bab, Magan; Saff- 
ron—Burigird, Chaghiniyan, Dar- 
band-i Khazaran, Durghush, Karaj-i 
Ridhravar, Nihavand, Qum, Shi- 
man, Vayshagirt; Susan-i Nargis 
Flower—Shiraz; Tabarkhin—Fargha- 
na; Water Lilies—Balkh 

Precious Stones—F.ma, Khordasan, Vay- 
hind; Chrysolites—mt. of the Oases; 
Corundum—Hindistan, Sarandib, Ta- 
barna; Diamonds—Hindistan, Saran- 
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dib mt., Sarandib rs.; Emeralds—mt. 
of the Oases; Garnets—Badhakhshin, 
mt. of the Oases; Jade—Khotan rs. 
Lapis Lazuli—Badhakhshin ; Rubies 
S.nglij; Turquotse—Tis 


Qaraz—Maghrib (p. 417) 
Red Abank (?)—Sind 


Sacks—Miaqan 

Saddle-bags—Gizgin; Saddle-cloths, 
Covers for—Sikashim; Saddle-girths 
—Guizgin; Horse-rugs—Baylaqan 

Shagreen—Abaskan 

Shank (‘‘White Conch’’)}—Dahum’s 
country 

Shoes—Basra, Kanbaya, Sind; Yemeni 
—Sa‘da 


Silk—Barda‘, China, Nishapar; Mul- 
ham—Egypt; Raw—Gurgin, Kho- 
tan, Marv; Textiles—Astarabadh, 


Baghdad, Ispahan (‘Attabi, Siglatin), 
Nishaptr, Ram, Sari; Black—Gur- 
gan; Khazs—Egypt, cf. p. 382; Sun- 
dus—Rim; Za‘furi (?)—Astarabadh 

Skins—Sa‘da, Sind, Ta’if; Leopard— 
Berbers; Lizard—Malaga; Panther— 
Sis-the-Distant 

Slaves—Alan country, Darband-i Kha- 
zaran, Farghana, Ghur, Khazar, 
Khazarian Pecheneg, Ramiyan, Say- 
lakdn, Sarir, Sadan [cf. Adharbayjan, 
p. 142] 

Snow—Kath, Mizhan 

Soap—Bust, "Tirmidh 

Spices—Sarandib 

Spikenard—Jaba, Salahit, Sarandib 

Stone Kettles—Nauqan 

String Instruments—Saqlab country 

Sugar—Khizistan, S.labar; Red and 
Refined—' Askar-i Mukram; Candy— 
Bahrigan, &c., Kiz, &c.; Cane— 
Bahrigan, &c., Balkh, Balas, Balat, 
Jalut, Mila 

Sweets: Fildta—Marv; Napif—Bay- 
laqan 


Tents—Tukhs 

Textiles—Ardavil, Astarabadh, Barzand, 
Baylaqian, Dimyat, Ganawa, ‘Iraq, 
Ispahan, Jalhandar, Jibal, Khorasan, 
Khizistan, Kiamish, Nishapiar, Pars, 
Rim, Shash, Siniz, Tavaz; Brocades 
—China, Gurgan, Idha (Shishtar ?), 
Rim; Cotton Stuffs—Baghdad, Bam, 
Basra, Bust, Buzhagan, &c., Herat, 
Kath, Kuri, Nishapir, Pars, Rayy; 
Linen Cloth—Amol, Basra, Danqara, 
Darband-i Khazaran, Dhamira, Dim- 
yat, Pars, Saqlab, Tinnis; Maysadni— 
Ram; Precious Stuffs—Shish, Vay- 
hind; Siuzangird—Qurqib; Velvet— 
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Jalhandar, Khalkhin; Woollen Stuffs— 
Abaskin, Chaghiniyan, Dimyat, Gan- 
ja, Khursin, Marand, Shamkar, Pars, 
Tinnis; Red Woollen Stuffs—Ridhan 
Touch- Stone (mthakk)—Shiavaran ; Whet- 
Stone ( fasdn)—Arab country, Radwa 
mt., Tihéma, Tas 
Trees: Aloes—Dahum's country, al- 
Jurz, Mandal, Qamarin, Qimir, 
Sanf; ‘Ar‘ar—Bishang; Bamboo— 
Kala, Kanbaya mt., Sarandib; Box- 
wood—Amol; Brazil Wood—Rami, 
Sarandib; Camphor—Biailas, Haranj, 
India, S.rih, Zabaj; Cotton-Tree— 
Andras; Ebony—Silver is., Ashmi- 
nayn; Khadang and Khalanj—Chich, 
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Khirkhiz, cf. p. 465; Khinj (“White 
tree”)}—Gizgin; Rotang—Kanbdya 


mt., Malay, Ur.shfin; Sandal—Jiba, 
al-Jurz, Salihit; Red Sandal—Sali- 
qiyin; Teak—Silver is.; Ttmber— 
Jabal al-Qilal, Khoy, &c. (?) 


Vinegar—Marv 


Wax—Adharbayjan, Armenia, Arran 
Wine—K.nd.rm, Rayy, Saqlab, Simin- 
gan, Surisna, Jalaqin 
Wooden Utensils—Amol, 
Wine Vessels—Saqlab 
Wool, dyed—Wiasit 


Daylamin; 


E. SELECTION OF CATCHWORDS 


abadhan, ‘‘prosperous” 37, 53 and pas- 
sim; abadhdani, ‘‘inhabited lands” 54, 
“‘oecumene”’ 83, ‘‘prosperous place”’ 
85, &c. 

akhbar, ‘‘information [heard?]”’ 55,79, 83 

alban, alpdghit 292 

antiquities, 108, 126, 128, 138-9. 

Arabic, misunderstood in the H.-‘A. 
184, 384, 412 

‘ar‘ar, “‘juniperus polycarpa”’ 104; cf. 
artuj 281 

ashes, mounds of 129, 139 

astronomical observations 58-9, 166, 


190-1, 245 


Baha’i viii, ix 

band, Bavda 220 

batiha, ‘“‘swamp”’ §5, 179 

bazargdani (bdzurgani), ‘‘business transac- 
tions” 115, 153 

bearings, wrong xv, 192, 222, 289, 300, 
316, 325, 351, 372-4, 376, 380, 443, 


445 
Bih-Afaridhi, sect 105, 328 
biyaban ‘‘desert, plain” 79, 221 
brothels 88 
Brahmans 88 
Buddhists 233, 337; (shamani) 84, (but- 
parast) 85 


champd, a flower and a sort of rice 240 

clime (iglim) xviii, 61, 349; cf. 94, 111 

Christians (tarsd) 95, 101, 140-2, 149-50, 
158, 160-1, 164, 475-6; (kdfiran) 144, 
157 

coins and money 90, 147, 153, 237, 247 

commerce: caravan stations (stages) 95, 
97, 105, 121, 126, 129; markets 89, 
113, 115, 136, 147, 149, 162; mer- 
chants 84, 93, 97, 100, 118, 121, 123, 
132, 134, 136-7, 143, 146, 148, 153, 
155, 160-2, 164-5; residences of mer- 
chants (abodes, haunts, resorts) 85, 


88, 92, 98-9, 102, 107-8, 110-12, 
118-19, 121-5, 127-8, 130-5, 137, 
142, 153, 163; sea-trade 87, 122; stores, 
(badrkadha) 87, 102, 107-8, 119, 121, 
127, 131, 148; trade-port (furda) 346 


dd'trat al-afag ‘‘Horizon"”’ 50 

darvishan, ‘“‘poor people, paupers”’ 92, 
109, 114-15, 117, 124, 162, 165 

dihqdn “‘heriditary ruler’? 98-9, 109, 
116-17, 120 

doctors and magicians 100, 152, 159 


eunuchs 85, 165 


Ffarkhar (vihdra) 263 

fire-temples 126-9, 383 

fire-worshippers: Khirkhiz 96; Maj- 
ghari 321; Ras see Majis; Slavs 158; 
cf. Zoroastrians 


“gates” (dar) 38, 102, 112, 115, 120-2; 
Alan gate 68; Dar-i Andara 107, 334; 
Dar-i Taziyin, 112; Dar-i Tubbat 
120, 256; cf. bab 254, 404, 454 

gauhar, ‘‘precious things”’ §2, 86, 89, 92, 
102; jauhar, ‘“‘substance’”’ 112, 152, 
154 (suggesting metals ?) 

ghadara, ‘‘china” 384 


hadd ‘‘frontier, extension” 51; sar-hadd 
“frontier” 57, &c. 

hijr at the Ka‘ba 412 ; 

hudid: “limits” 30,64—5; ‘region [limited 
area]’’, vii, 57; ‘“‘marches” 109, 119; 
“neighbourhood” 128; ‘‘territory” 
112, 123, &c. 

Huriifi sect 386 


idols 109, 111, 121; idol-temples 86, 88- 
94, 109, 118; idol-worshippers 161-2 

Infidels (kafir): Turks 116, 118; neigh- 
bours of the Ris 159; wakhi 369 
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injil 292 
iranicized forms of names, xvi, 325, 
373,378, 380, 468 ; 
Isfandiyariya (*Isfidh-ydriya), Zoroas- 
trian sect 356; cf. sapid-jdmagdan 


jayhun ‘‘great river” 321 
jazira, is. or peninsula 56 


Kriz, ‘underground canals’ 110, 124, 
132, 321, 468 

khalij, ‘‘gulf or straits” 51, 179 

khandt, divisions in Khorasan 325-6 

Kharijites 21, 67, 91, 104, 125, 140, 
1§0-I, 327, 412; Azraqi 130, 381 

khatt al-istiwda ‘‘Equator’’ 50, 188 

Khwarazmian language 174 

khwasta, ‘‘commodities, wealth”, passim 

khumdan, ‘‘potter’s kiln’? 229 [a place 
called Khumdan is mentioned on the 
road between Leh and Khotan in 
Mir ‘Izzat-allah’s itineraries] 

khushk ‘“‘dry land” (?) 63, 249 


letter .3 [B, w] 70 (Bajakh, mis-spelt: 
Thajakh) ; 74 (Ganafa, but 127, Gana- 
Ba); 75 (Kuyafa < Kuyafa, but 159, 
Kuyaba); 149 (Y4fa, for Yafa); 294 
(*TaBushqan see Index A sub Taush- 
qan) 

linguistic phenomena: adventicious 6- 
185, 334 (Bastarab), 281 (Bartaj), cf. 
§ 29, 19.; d/z (dimistan) 94, 99; 8/1275; 
-8)>j 363; f/h 388; gu/bu 326; gu/b 
3743 jh<€344; l/n 388, 410; nd/rd 398 ; 
$/j <é 182, 360; s <<€ 198, 240, 273, 336, 
374; §-§>1-F 447; suffixes: -1vdn 335, 
410; -2 408, 421, 447, 455 

longitude 0° 245 

hitra-language 134 


majus, as applied to the Northmen 158, 
328 


Manichaeans 84-5, 113, 226, 233, 267-8, 
287, 290, 353, 482 

Map, the author’s xiv, 60, 69, 121, 146, 
157; reading off the Map xv, 236, 239, 
251, 338, 361, 376, 392 (§ 33, 11.), 394, 
414(§ 38, 15.), 420; enumeration along 
the roads 229, 260, 289-94, 363-4, 
380, 382 

mags, ‘‘toll-house’’ 477 

mardum-khwar ‘‘man-eaters”’ 56-7, 85, 
97 

markets 113, 115, 400 

mash, ‘‘cadastre”’ 392 

mir-t rtidh 113 

multitk-i_atraf, ‘‘margraves” 118, 121, 
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murdab, “lagoon” 49, 51 
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Muslims in outlying lands 88, go-1, 93 
112, 119, 120-2, 136, 162 


ndhiyat, ‘‘country” 47 and passim; 
*‘direction” 62; ‘‘district’’ 84; ‘‘ parts” 
66; ‘‘province” 123; ‘‘region’ 


dbase > 123; 
side” 53, &c. 
Nestorians 290 
nightishak, ‘‘auditores”’ 113 
ni‘mat, ‘‘amenities”, passim; ‘“‘re- 


sources” 126; ‘“‘well-being” 162; bd 
ni‘mat, ‘‘pleasant, favoured by na- 
ture” [“‘well-endowed’”’] passim 


Persian language of Gurgan 134 
qurday, ‘‘pelican”’ 303 


rustd, ‘‘district” 61, 74, 104, 119; Rasta 
[sic]-Rustam 128; Rasta-Bljm 121 


sabil, ‘‘charitable gift’? 398 
pabian, “Sabians” 12, 141; ‘Buddhists 
?)” 

Salhari, Muslims in Ramiyan go 

Sapid-jamagan 117; mubayyida 356 

The Seven Sleepers 204 

sayyad ‘fishermen”’ 60, 93 (?) 124, 126; 
‘“‘hunters”’ 60, 93, 95 

shamani, ‘“‘Buddhist”’ 84 | 

shank (Sankha), conchs 242 

stydstjiin (*spdsik?) 409 

Soghdian language 99, 185, 229, 231, 
271, 273, 300, 369_ 

sources of the H.- ‘A. xii-xvii, 25 ff. 

Sultan ‘governor, government” 89, &c. 

Sun-worship 99, 121 


taylasdn, “‘gulf” 391 

taxes: bar-ab 105, 108; bridge-toll 398; 
dah-yak 159; gate-toll 120; kharaj 
157; maritime customs 162; sar-gazit 
92; ‘ushr 139, 392; cf. mash 

thaghr, ‘‘military frontier” 133, 143-4, 
148-9, 152, 470 

Tukharian language 304, 359, 369, 445 

turk, ‘‘strength” 264 

Turkan-i ashti, ‘“‘trucial Turks” 118-19 


vaulted buildings 124, 374 
wind-mills 110 


yabaqu, ‘‘felt-wool” 288 
yadhkird 49, 145 

yasi, ‘‘broad”’ 

yighach, ‘‘farsang”’ 290 


Zoroastrian (gabran, gabrakdn) 95, 105, 
121, 126, 269; Bihafaridhi 105 
Zan (Zan), Indian god 345 


